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PREFACE. 


As  in  the  case  of  Horace,  there  has  been  collated  a  sufficieut  num- 
ber  of  good  MSS.  of  Juvenal  to  supply  a  satisfaetory  text  without 
resorting  to  conjecture ;  and  I  believe  there  is  authority  from  !MSS. 
or  scholia  for  all  the  readings  I  have  adopted.  That  MS.  to  which 
most  weight  is,  perhaps  deservedly,  attached  is  commonly  called 
the  Codex  Budensis,  having  been  originally  in  the  royal  library  at 
Buda,  in  Hung-ary.  Where  it  is  now,  is  unknown.  It  is  referred 
to  in  these  notes  as  P.,  from  Pithoeus  (Pithou),  on  whose  collation, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixt^enth  century,  our  knowledge  of  it 
chiefly  depends.  It  had  before  been  used  with  less  care  by  Valla, 
whose  edition  was  first  published  at  Venice  a  century  earlier  (1486). 

From  this  MS.  copious  scholia  were  pubHshed  by  these  editors, 
and  they  are  referred  to  generally  as  '  the  Scholiast '  in  this  and 
other  editions.  But  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand.  They 
have  been  carefuUy  edited  by  Heinrich  and  Schopen,  and  still 
more  so  by  Cramer  (Hamburg,  1823),  who  found  a  MS.  at  St. 
Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  containing  the  same,  or  nearly  tlie  same 
schoha  as  the  MS.  of  Buda.  Cramer  assigns  the  St.  Gallen  MS. 
to  the  eleventh  century,  and  supposes  it  to  have  come  from  the 
same  source  as  the  other. 

The  Codex  Budensis  is  chiefly  relied  upon  by  two  late  editors, 
Otto  Jahn  (Berlin,  1851)  and  C.  F.  Hermann  (Leipzig,  1854), 
who  says  (Preface,  p.  19)  that  it  alone  represents  the  genuine  text 
of  Juvenal,  the  others  being  derived  from  a  text  "  multiplici  veteris 
correctoris    licentia   deformatum."      I    look    upon    this  as  a  rash 
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assertion^  and  in  many  cases  I  have  preferred  the  readings  of  other 
MSS.,  of  which  Ruperti  has  given  a  catalogue  and  description.  I 
myself  am  in  possession  of  one  which  is  not  in  Ruperti^s  list.  It  is 
neatly  written  on  parchment  in  8vo.  form^  hut  is  incomplete  and  of 
no  particular  value,  being  an  Italian  MS.  of  the  early  part  perhaps 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  it  is  not  a  transci'ipt  of  any  MS. 
referred  to  by  other  editors,  I  have  occasionally  noticed  it,  and 
have  called  it  M.  Many  of  its  readings  in  disputed  passages  I 
have  rejected. 

I  have  not  foUowed  impHcitly  thejudgment  of  any  editor.  Jahn 
and  Hermann  rely  too  much  I  think  on  the  MS.  they  do  well  to 
prefer.  Hermann  keeps  more  closely  to  it  than  Jahn,  sometimes  I 
think  with  good  reason.  They  have  not  published  commentaries. 
The  notes  to  which  I  attach  most  value  are  those  of  Heinrich, 
published  by  himself  wdthout  the  text  in  1806,  1810,  and  repub- 
lished  by  his  son  two  years  after  his  death  (Bonn,  1839),  with  a 
text  corrected  in  accordance  with  his  father^s  commentary.  These 
notes  did  not  satisfy  the  judgment  of  Madvig,  who  thought  them 
beneath  the  reputation  and  abihties  of  their  author.  To  me  they 
appear  throughout  manly  and  sensible,  free  from  pedantry  (the 
plague  of  commentaries) ,  and  worthy  of  the  great  writer  whom  it 
is  their  only  object  to  explain.  As  there  is  no  ancient  author  that 
requires  masculine  sense  to  imderstand  and  explain  his  meaning  so 
much  as  Juvenal,  so  I  know  of  no  commentator  on  any  author  that 
surpasses  Heinrieh  in  that  quality.  His  notes  ai-e  in  German,  and 
I  suppose  this  is  the  reason  why  Ruperti's  edition  continues  to  be 
much  used  by  students  in  this  country.  It  is  the  work  of  an 
industrious  man  of  weak  mind,  always  liable  to  waver  when  his 
judgment  happens  to  be  right,  but  never  to  be  reUed  upon  in  cases 
of  difiiculty.  Nor  is  he  strictly  honest,  for  he  changed  his  interpre- 
tations  in  some  instances  in  his  later  edition,  without  acknowledging 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Heinrich  for  his  second  thoughts.  A 
smart  and  rather  sarcastic  review  of  Ruperti^s  notes  was  put  forth 
by  Heinecke  (Halle,  1804'),  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  the 
notes  of  this  edition.  Heinecke  is  often  wrong  himself.  He  was 
young  when  he  wrote.     The  Parisian  editor,  Achaintre  (1810),  has 
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nothing  to  recommend  him.     He  has  borrowed  without  acknow- 
ledgmrnt  from  Ruperti ;  so  at  least  that  editor  says.     His  remarks 
are^very  lceble.     He  has  added  in  a  separate  vohime   notes  more 
valuabie  than  his  own  by  the  two  brothers  Yalcsii,  written  at  the 
end  ot"  the  seventeenth  century,  but  never  beforc  published  entire. 
He  also  had  access  to  a  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the  imperial 
librarv  at  Paris.     How  he  used  them  his  references  are  too  general 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge.    The  only  English  edition  I  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  is  one  by  Mr.  Mayor  (Cambridge,  1853),  intended 
for  the  use  of  schools ;  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a  large  compila- 
tion,  from  various  sources,  of  references  to  other  authors,  classical 
andecclesiastical,  some  given  as  quotatio^s,  but  most  by  reference 
to  the  places  in  which  the  passages  are  to  be  found.     The  object  of 
this  is  said  to  be  "  to  rescue  certain  authors  from  undeserved  con- 
tempt.'-'     The  authors  meant  are  those  later  than  the  Augustan 
age.     TMiether  they  are  held  in  undeserved  contempt,  or  whether 
this  commentary  has  helped  to  rescue  them,  I  do  not  know.     Mr. 
jSIayor  does  not  approve  of  Heinrich,  and  from  the  nature  of  his 
own  commentary  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would.     His 
text  professes  to  be  that  of  Jahn,  "  except   in   orthography  and 
punctuation."     In  his  interpretation  when  he  has   an  opportunity 
he  follows  the  judgment  of  Madvig,  in  whose  Opuscula  there  are 
two  essays  in  which  some  passages  of  Juvenal  are  commented  upon. 
AVith  all  respect  for  that  eminent  seholar,  I  do  not  think  the  inter- 
pretation  of  Juvenal  was  quite   in  his  way.     I  have  mentioned  his 
opinion  in  several  places.     The  names  of  Grangaeus,  Britannicus, 
Henninius,  and   other  scholars  of  the   sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  will  be  found  in  these  notes.     Their  commentaries,  in 
part  or  entire,  are  collected  in  a  thick  quarto  volume,  published  at 
Leyden  by  Henninius  in  1695,  which  book   Ruperti  calls  "  indi- 
gestam  vanae  speciosaeque  doctrinae  farraginem,  rudemque  rerum 
inutilium  molem.^'    It  contains  much  that  is  wrong  and  a  great  deal 
that  is  good,  and  Ruperti  need  not  have  despised  it.    The  edition  of 
Lubinus  (Hanover,  1603)  I  have  had  by  me.     Ruperti  looks  upon 
him  as  "  verbosus  nugator.^'     He  was  a  learned  man  and  the  friend 
of  learned  men,  and  often  understood  Juvenal  where  Ruperti  did  not. 
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Of  the  English  translations  I  huve  referred  to,  those  of  Dryden 
and  GifFord  are  the  ablest.  Dryden  has  not  translated  all  the 
Satires.  Holyday^s  is  a  quaint  pieee  of  rhyming  prose,  with  some 
learned  notes.  He  often  hits  the  sense  where  othere  miss  it.  Dr. 
Johnson's  imitations  of  the  third  and  tenth  Satires  I  have  noticed 
in  their  places.  Happening-  to  have  the  Italian  translation  by 
Teodoro  Accio  (Lug-ano,  1828),  I  have  sometimes  referred  to  it; 
and  have  found  it,  as  far  as  I  have  done  so,  sensible  and  often 
correct.     I  believe  it  has  a  high  reputation  in  Italy. 

Having-  edited  Horace  for  this  series,  I  have  refeiTcd  freely  to  my 
own  notes  in  that  edition.  I  hoi^e  I  shall  not  appear  egotistical  in 
so  doing-.  I  must  either  have  taken  this  course,  or  repeated  almost 
word  for  word  what  I  had  written  before. 

This  has  been  found  still  more  necessary  with  respect  to  Persius, 
who  has  imitated  Horace  so  freely  as  to  compromise  his  character 
for  originality,  thoug-h  he  has  merits,  as  well  as  defects,  that  are 
his  ovm: 

This  author  has  lately  been  edited  (Leipzig,  1843)  with  much 
care  by  Otto  .Talin,  whose  edition  of  Juvenal  is  mentioned  above. 
His  notes  on  Persius  are  in  the  style  of  Ruperti^s  on  Juvenal, 
though  they  have  more  merit.  Readers  who  Avish  to  be  referred  to 
a  great  variety  of  authors  and  critics,  will  use  Jahn^s  edition  for 
that  purpose  '.  For  the  author^s  meaning  Heinrich  is  a  better  guide 
in  my  opinion.  His  notes  were  edited  at  the  request  of  his  son  by 
Jahn  the  year  after  his  own  edition,  and  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  Heinrich.  They  are  shorter  and  less  elaborate  even  than  those 
on  Juvenal,  but  whatever  Heinrich  says  is  to  the  purpose  and  the 
fruit  of  his  own  intelhgence.  The  freshness  of  that  sort  of  com- 
mentiiry  is  very  pleasant  to  those  who  have  waded  through  a  sea 
of  complicated  notes,  in  which  every  thing  more  or  less  remotelv 
bearing  upon  the  text  is  brought  in  to  smother  it.  When  are 
authors  to  be  made  their  editors'  first  and  only  consideration  ? 

The  edition   of  Casaubon  rei^resents  the  learning  of  that  o-reat 

'  Jahn's  Prolegomeua  on  the  Life  and  Scholia  and  MSS.  of  Persius  are  the  best  part 
of  his  book.     Though  long  and  rather  tedious,  they  are  scholarlike  and  useful. 
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seholar.  It  lias  lu-i-ii  latfly  iviiiililislicd  liy  DiiflnuT  (Tjeipzif^,  1S30), 
witli  tlu'  text  n-visfd  luit  iidt  iinpnivcd  hy  tliis  editor,  who  has 
added  to  Casavd)on's  notos  tho  confliftin^-  opinions  (jf  othor  com- 
inontators.  The  notes  of  Lnhinus  arc  so  wordy  and  emljarrasscd 
as  to  be  quite  unreadable.  Phim  and  Koeni<^  have  furnished  the 
world  with  long-  commentaries,  of  whicli  Phim^s  is  the  better.  Pas- 
sow^s  edition  (Leipzi*^,  LSOO)  is  aeconipanied  by  a  German  trans- 
lation,  and  a  commentary  iu  the  same  lang^uag^e  on  the  first  Satire. 
In  cases  of  difficulty  1  have  not  been  able  to  rely  upon  his  judg- 
ment.  Orelli  has  given  the  text,  scholia,  and  many  of  the  various 
reading-s  of  Persius  in  his  Eclogae  Poetarum  Latinorum.  His  text 
is  good,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  consider  it  with  respect.  Every 
editor  who  thinks  as  he  ought,  independently,  will  have  his  own 
opinion  of  his  author^s  meaning' ;  and  so  will  ehoose,  out  of  many 
that  may  have  authority,  that  reading  which  best  represents  his 
opiniou.  With  this  remark  I  disclaim  any  want  of  proper  deference 
to  the  scholarship  of  others  more  learned  than  myself.  Seholarship 
(of  a  certain  sort)  and  learning  do  not  always  go  along  with  judg- 
ment ;  sometimes  they  tend.  to  obscure  it ;  nor  are  all  editors 
learned  that  contrive  to  seem  so. 

The  scholia  on  this  author,  published  with  great  care  by  Jahn, 
are  more  numerous  than  those  on  Juvenal.  They  passed  among 
scholars  of  the  early  time  as  the  production  of  one  person,  and  he 
no  other  than  Annaeus  Comutus,  the  teacher  of  Persius.  It  does 
not  require  much  discrimination  to  see  that  they  are  not  from  that 
source,  and  do  not  contain  a  syllable  that  was  written  near  the  time 
of  the  poet.  Jahn  has  taken  great  pains  to  show  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a  later  Cornutus  of  the  tenth  century,  who  wrote  a  com- 
mentary  also  on  Juvenal.  If  this  be  so,  he  may  have  used  notes  of 
earlier  Grammarians  than  himself  without  acknowledgment.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  useful  and  a  great  deal  of  foolish  matter  in  these 
schoha. 

Of  the  MSS.  of  Persius  Jahn  has  mentioned  and  described  sixty- 
seven,  of  which  the  most  memoralde  are  a  fragnient  of  the  first 
Satire,  edited  by  Mai  from  the  famous  Vatican  Palimpsest,  and 
two  others  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  which  bear  an  inscriji- 
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tion,  sliowing  that  they  were  l;oth  copied  from  a  MS,  written  in 
the  year  a.d.  402,  by  one  Fl.  Julius.  The  later  of  these,  which  is 
at  Rome,  Heinrich  collated.  The  collation  of  the  earlier  used  by 
Jahn  is  by  Duebner.  Their  task  was  rendered  more  laborious  by 
the  strange  orthography  of  the  MSS.  and  their  many  palpable 
blunders.  A  more  accurate  and  useful  MS.  is  one  of  the  tenth 
century  (which  is  not  however  complete),  in  the  library  of  Bern. 
There  are  several  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  it  is  clear 
that  Persius,  though  he  must  have  been  but  little  understood ",  was  a 
g-ood  deal  read  among  the  semipagani  of  the  mediaeval  monasteries. 

The  Satires  of  Persius  are  here  joined  with  those  of  Juvenal, 
according  to  a  eommon  practice.  But  except  for  the  convenience  of 
publication,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  so.  United  they 
form  a  fair-sized  volume,  which  separately  they  would  not  do 
except  by  extending  the  notes  on  either  to  an  inordinate  and  useless 
length.  Persius,  though  older  than  Juvenal,  yet,  as  being  less  read 
and  of  less  importance,  is  usually  and  rightly  put  after  him. 

It  is  easy  to  write  long  notes  on  such  authors  as  these ;  indeed 
the  difficulty  is  to  write  at  moderate  length ;  even  ^\athout  the  prac- 
tice,  which  I  think  objectionable,  of  overlaying  the  text  with  an 
embarrassing  heap  of  references.  Among  other  ways  of  lengthening 
this  commentary  was  one  which  to  some  general  readers  would  have 
been  acceptable.  I  might  have  dwelt  upon  the  immorality  of  the 
age,  and  contrasted  the  practice  of  the  heathen  with  the  contem- 
porary  precepts  of  the  Christian.  But  I  do  not  think  any  observa- 
tions  of  mine  would  have  strengthened  the  language  of  Juvenal, 
and  if  I  have  helped  Christians  to  read  and  understand  him,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  They  will  be  able  then  to  compare  the  profligacy  of 
the  degenerate  Roman  with  the  purity  of  the  Christian's  profession, 
and  perhaps  may  find  in  the  rebukes  of  the  Satirist  matter  for  more 
useful  contemplation  than  that  which  dwells  upon  the  vices  and 
superstitions  of  former  ages,  and  overlooks  the  vices  and  sujier- 
stitions  of  our  own. 


*  Jiihn  gives  an  iustance  of  a  gloss  wvitten  in  the  cleveuth  century,  in  the  margin  of 
the  last-named  MS.,  on  vi.28:  "  Bruttia  Saxa,  in  quibus  Brutus  superatus  est."" 
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I  huvL'  uot  thoug'ht  it  rig^ht  to  omit  any  part  of  these  Satires. 
The  eharacter  of  the  writers  is  seen  throughout,  and  the  spirit  evcu 
ot"  the  coarsest  parts  is  nianifestly  that  of  virtue.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  boys,  and  I  beUeve  that  those  are  exceptions  on 
whom  such  passag^es  as  are  usually  expung-ed  are  hkely  to  have  an 
injurious  eflect.  Wantonness  is  one  thing,  and  the  stern  reproof 
of  wantonness  in  ternis  it  bcst  understands  is  another,  and  few 
minds  fail  to  see  the  difrerence.  I  have  thought  it  enougli  to  pass 
over  the  worst  passages  without  comment. 

He  who  is  occupied  with  the  labours  of  two  professions,  the  cares 
of  a  hirge  family,  and  the  unavoidable  distractions  of  a  to^^Ti  life, 
may  chiim  some  indulgence  for  the  defects  of  a  work  requiring  much 
attention  and  a  clear  judgment  at  every  point,  and  for  the  execution 
of  which  only  a  limited.  time  could  be  allowed.  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances  for  students  and  general 
readers  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand 
and  take  an  interest  in  those  writers,  especially  the  former,  who  has 
great  charms  for  all  that  can  appreciate  a  \ngorous  mind  and  Stoical 
integrity.  In  this  task  I  am  thankful  to  have  had  the  advice  and 
sympathy  of  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Long. 
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LIFE  OF  JUVENAL. 

The  character  of  Horace's  tQind  was  sucli,  that  his  own  experience  and 
the  events  of  his  life  come  natnrally  into  his  MTitings,  and  a  tolerably 
fuU  and  accurate  biography  of  that  poet  has  been  gathered  from  his  own 
pen.  His  poems  fonn  a  gallery  of  contemporary  portraits,  inchiding  his 
owTi  picture  in  every  stage  of  life.  It  is  not  so  with  Juvenal.  He  had 
to  deal  with  vice  and  folly  more  than  a  century  older  than  the  vice  and 
foUy  of  Horace's  day,  and  a  tyranny  which  Horace  never  witnessed. 
The  playful  personalities  of  Horace  did  not  suit  Juvenars  subject,  and 
would  not  have  represented  his  way  of  viewing  it  ;  nor  did  they  suit  the 
severe  and  defiant  spirit  in  which  he  approached  it.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  traces  of  Juvenal's  life  in  his  satires  are  very  sHght. 

There  are  several  ancient  biographies  to  be  found  in  various  MSS.  of 
the  Satires,  one  of  which  is  genei-ally  supposed  to  be  older  than  the 
rest.  It  is  not  uncommonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the 
grammarian  Probus  ',  but  it  is  published  among  the  memoirs  attributed 
to  Suetonius.  It  maj^  be  a  fragment  taken  from  Suetonius'  life  of  the 
poet.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  that  memoir,  according  to  the 
most  probable  version  of  the  text : — 

"  Junius  Juvenalis,  the  son  or  the  alumnus  (it  is  uncertain  which)  of 
a  rich  freedman,  practised  declamation  till  near  middle  hfe,  more  for 
amusement  than  by  way  of  preparing  himself  for  school  or  forum. 
Aftem^ards,  having  written  a  clever  Satire  of  a  few  verses  on  Paris 
the  pantomimus,  and  a  poet  of  his,  who  was  puffed  up  with  his  paitiy  six 
months'  military  rank,  he  took  pains  to  perfect  himself  in  this  kind  of 
^\Titing.  And  yet  for  a  very  long  time  he  did  not  venture  to  trust 
any  thing  even  to  a  small  audience.     But  after  a  while  he  was  heard  by 

1  See  Life  of  Persius,  p.  xxiv. 
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great  crowds,  aiul  witli  groat  sucocys,  scveral  tiuics  :  so  that  hc  was  lcd 
to  inscrt  in  his  fust  writings  those  vcrscs  which  he  had  written  first : 

'  Quod  non  dant  proccres  dabit  liistrio  :  tu  Cainerinos 
Et  Bareas,  tu  nobilium  niagna  atria  curas  ? 
Praefectos  Pelopea  facit,  Philomcla  tribunos  2.' 

Thc  player  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  favourites  at  court,  and  many  of 
his  supporters  wcre  daily  promotcd.  Juvenal,  thcrefore,  fell  under 
suspicion  as  one  who  had  covcrtly  ccnsured  the  timcs  ;  and  forthwith 
imder  colour  of  militaiy  promotion,  though  he  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
he  was  rcmovcd  from  the  city,  and  sent  to  be  pracfcctus  of  a  cohort 
which  was  stationcd  in  the  farthest  part  of  Egypt.  That  sort  of 
punishment  was  determined  upon  as  being  suited  to  a  light  and  jocular 
offencc.     Within  a  vcry  short  time  hc  dicd  of  vexation  and  disgust." 

The  chicf  points  stated  in  the  forcgoing  Hfe  are,  that  Juvcnal  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  freedman  cither  by  birth  or  by  adoption  (for  this  I  suppose 
the  writer  means)  ;  that  he  was  a  practised  rhetorician;  that  he  began 
to  write  satire  after  middle  life ;  that  his  first  attempt  was  an  epigram 
npon  Paris  the  pantomimus^ ;  that  he  was  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  production  to  -nTite  Satires  on  a  larger  scalc,  which  at  first  he 
concealed,  but  aftei-wards  read  them  to  large  audiences  with  great 
applause  ;  that  whercas  hc  was  rash  cnough  to  introduce  in  one  of  his 
poems  the  original  epigram  (which,  as  I  suppose  the  writer  means  to 
imply,  so  became  more  public,  and  probably  for  the  first  time  reached 
the  ears  of  the  person  it  was  aimed  at),  Paris  by  his  influence  at 
court  obtained  his  banishment,  under  the  honourable  form  of  a  military 
command,  to  the  farthest  part  of  Egypt  ;  that  he  was  then  eighty  years 
of  ao-e  *,  and  that  he  shortly  died  of  vexation. 

Another  of  these  notices  states  that  Juvenal  was  born  at  Aquiniun, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  that  he  returned  from  exile,  survived  the 
rcign  of  Trajan,  and  finally  died  of  old  age  in  a  fit  of  coughing. 

In  a  third  we  are  told  that  whcn  he  returhed  to  Rome,  finding  his 
friend  Martial  was  dead,  he  died  of  grief  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

A  fourth  says  it  was  Domitian  who  exiled  him  ;  that  he  never  re- 
turned,  but  that  after  corrccting  and  adding  to  his  Satires  in  Egypt,  he 
dicd  there  of  old  age  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

From  a  fifth  we  learn  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  equestrian  rank 
thi'ough  his  own  merit  ;  that  the  place  of  his  honourable  exile  was 
Scotland,  and  that  the  motive  was  tliat  he  might  be  killed  in  battle  ; 

2  S.  vii.  90,  sqq. 

3  Though  there  were  two  players  of  this  name,  one  a  favourite  of  Nero,  the  other  of 
Domitian,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  writer  means  Domitian's  man. 

■*  As  Paris  was  put  to  death  a.d.  83,  this  would  make  Juvenal  to  have  been  born 
about  theyear  one  of  the  Christian  era  (vi.  87,  note). 
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tliat  tlie  erappror  iii  u  (lcsi>atch  aildrcssi'»!  to  liiiii  willi  ilic  aiinv,  wmtc 
those  wonls,  "et  te  Philomela  promovit"  (alhuliiipj  to  his  own  epipfram), 
aiul  thut,  lcarning  from  this  the  anger  of  the  emperor,  hc  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Thc  sixth  memoir  makes  Trajun  the  emperor,  Paris  })eing  stiil  the 
hero  of  tlie  epigram,  and  agrees  with  the  fifth  about  Scotland. 

A  seventh  agrees  substantially  with  the  first,  except  that  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  been  Nero. 

These  seven  are  piiblished  at  the  end  of  Jahn's  edition. 

It  secms  clear  that  not  one  of  these  notices  is  original.  They  have 
come,  and  that  not  at  first  hand  probably,  from  two  or  three  commoii 
Ptocks,  which  have  been  confounded  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
writer  ;  and  whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may  have  been  in  the 
originals  has  been  perverted  and  confused  in  the  later  editions,  which 
show  very  little  evidence  of  accurate  information. 

The  ouly  authority  for  Juvenars  birthplace  contained  in  his  poems  is 
in  Sat.  iii.  319,  where  his  friend  says,  "  quoties  te  Roma  tuo  refici  pro- 
perantem  reddet  Aquino."  But  this  only  shows  that  Juvenal  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  that  town.  Persius  (S.  vi.  7)  speaks  of  the  sea 
on  the  Ligurian  coast  as  '  meum  mare,'  because  he  was  staying  there  at 
the  time,  but  no  one  now  iufers  from  this  that  he  was  born  on  that 
coast '.  Where  Juvenal  was  born  therefore  is  uncertain  ^  and  the 
time  of  his  birth  is  equally  so, 

That  he  wrote  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  succecded  Nerva 
A.D.  98,  is  certain  from  the  allusion  in  the  first  Satire  (v.  47),  and  the 
eighth  (v.  120)  to  the  crimes  and  banishment  of  Marius  Priscus,  whose 
exile  took  place  a.d.  100. 

Another  proof  is  that,  in  Sat.  xii.  75,  he  refers  to  the  inncr  basin  of 
the  Portus  Augusti,  constructed  by  Trajan.  [If  Juvenal  wrote  this 
Satire,  the  conclusion  from  the  text  is  tme  ;  and  if  he  did  not,  the  passage 
stiil  proves  that  this  Satire  was  written  after  Trajan's  port  was 
constructed.] 

In  Sat.  vi.  502,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  way  ladies  wore  their  hair, 
which  seems  to  show  that  this  Satire  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
or  early  in  that  of  Hadrian  (see  note). 

In  V.  407  of  the  same  Satire,  Lipsius  traces  a  reference  to  the  reduc- 
tion  of  Armenia  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  by  the  same 
emperor,  in  a.d.  106.     This  argument  however  has  not  much  force. 


*  See  Life  of  Persius. 

•  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  grammanans  liad  more  authority  for  calHug  hiin 
Aquinas  than  we  have.  In  Pithoeus'  MS.  it  is  said,  "  Juvenalem  aliqui  Gallum  propter 
corporis  magnitudinem,  aliqui  Aquinatem  dicnnt." 
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Hadrian  succeedeci  Trajan  in  A.u.  117,  and  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
silence  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  vi.  555,  Avhich  makes  it  appoar  that  the 
Satire  was  Avritten  l>efore  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  or  at  its  commencement, 
for  he  restored  that  oracle  whicli  Nero  had  stoppcd.  This  probably 
took  place  during  Hadrian's  residcnce  at  Athens,  a.d.  123 — 126. 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  years  of  his  reign  Hadrian  erected  the  mag- 
nificent  palace  near  Tibur,  of  which  the  rnins  still  exist  ;  probably  not 
bcfore  a.d.  134.  But  it  is  certain  it  was  not  built  wlien  Juvenal  wrote 
his  fourteenth  Satire,  or  he  woukl  have  referi"ed  to  it  among  the  build- 
ings  he  names  vv.  86 — 91. 

But  the  seventh  Satire,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dispute, 
appears  to  me  to  bear  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of  having  been 
wi-itten  in  Hadrian's  reign.  He  was  an  autboi-  himself,  and  the  patron 
of  authors,  and  Juvenal  could  not  have  said  this  of  any  of  the  other 
emperors  that  preceded  him  without  egregious  flattery,  of  which  he  was 
incapable.  The  statement  of  the  Scholiast  that  in  that  Satire  "  Nero- 
nem  palpat "  is  not  worthy  of  notice. 

The  fifteenth  Satire  turns  ujiou  an  event  said  to  have  happened 
"  nuper  Consule  Junio  "  (v.  27)  '.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  say  with 
certainty  which  consul  Juniixs  he  refers  to.  But  my  own  opinion,  and 
that  of  many  others,  is,  that  it  was  Junius  Rusticus  who  Avas  consul  in 
a.d.  119,  the  second  year  of  Hadrian's  reign.  I  caunot  doubt  that  in 
this  Satire  Juvenal  refers  to  his  own  experieuce  of  Egypt  during  a  resi- 
dence  there  in  fonner  years.  Heinrich's  pupil,  Francke,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  show  that  Juvenal  had  never  been  in  Egypt.  But  he  is 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  so  many  verses  as  spurious  which  I  believe  to  be  as 
genuine  as  any  in  the  Satire,  that  his  arguments  are  of  no  value  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  possible  Juvenal  may  have  been  in  Egypt  before  a.d.  84, 
when  the  only  other  Junius,  Appius  Junius  Sabinus,  was  consul,  that 
beiug  the  thu'd  year  of  Domitian's  reign.  lu  that  case  the  whole  story 
of  his  exile  by  Domitian  becomes  a  fable,  as  the  details  of  it  manifestly 
are,  unless  it  be  said  that  the  Satire  was  written  in  Egypt,  or,  if  written 
at  Rome,  that  the  poet  had  been  recalled  by  the  emperor  who  sent  him 

'  Jahn  and  C.  F.  Hermann,  in  their  editions,  have  adopted  the  variant  Junco  for 
Junio,  from  Pithoeus'  MS.  Hermann,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  seventh  Satire 
(Gottingen,  1843),  takes  Junius  Rusticus  for  the  consul,  but  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  (1854)  he  argues  for  Juncus,  who,  he  says,  was  Consul  Suffectus  a.d.  127.  I 
adhere  to  Junius ;  but  Hermann's  date,  which  is  eight  years  later,  would  not  materially 
affect  the  view  I  take  of  the  poefs  career.  Juncus  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti  till 
A.D.  182,  and  Hermann,  in  his  Dissertation,  doubts  the  existence  of  an  earlier  Juncus  : 
"  Siquidem  Juncum  consulem,  si  quis  unquam  fuit,  non  novimus  ante  a.  127  p.  Chr. 
quo  suffectos  certe  S.  Julium  Juncum,  Man.  Vibium  Servium  nuper  demum  Clem. 
Cardinalis  in  Actis  Acad.  Rom.  Archaeol.  1835,  T.  vi.  p.  240  probare  conatus  est." 
(Disput.  p.  5,  n.) 
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nway,  for  it  was  writtcii  shortly  iiftcr  the  consulship  of  Jiiniiis,  an<I 
thoreforo,  if  Sahinus  ho  tho  man,  in  tho  midillo  or  towanis  thc  l>o<;inninf; 
of  I)omitian's  roifrn.  But  it  will  Ito  shown  liolow  ihat  tho  hanishmont 
could  not  have  happenod  till  iatc  in  Domitian'8  reign,  and  I  believe 
Ha<lrian'8  consul,  Junius  Rusticus,  is  meant,  and  that  the  Satire  was 
written  early  in  IIadrian's  reijijn,  that  is  about  a.d.  121,  or  two  years 
aftcr  the  consulship  of  Junius*. 

In  Sat.  xiii.  17  he  spcaks  of  Calvinus,  the  friond  he  addresses,  as 
then  sixty  years  old,  and  born  in  the  consulship  of  Fonteius.  I  think 
it  almost  certain  that  the  consul  refcrred  to  is  L.  Fonteius  Capito,  cos. 
A.i>.  59,  and  that  therefore  the  Satire  was  ^ATittcn  towards  the  bc- 
ginning  of  Iladrian^s  roign,  and  not  carlier  than  a.d.  119. 

The  earlicr  date  to  which  Lipsius  and  others  refer  it,  as  stated  in  my 
note  (xiii.  17),  is  forty-seven  years  before  the  reign  of  Hadi-ian. 
Either,  therefore,  Juvenal  did  not  write  at  all  in  that  reign,  or  this 
Satire  was  -wTitten  while  Hadrian  was  emperor,  about  a.d.  119. 
Otherwise  Juvenars  Satires  must  range  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  or 
thoreabouts,  and  one  of  the  very  best  must  have  bcen  nearly  the  earliest. 
Those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  allusion  to  Meroe  in  v.  163  of  this 
Satire,  resulted  from  personal  observation,  must  be  propared  to  admit 
the  later  date,  or  to  suppose  that  the  banishmcnt  of  Juvenal  to  Egypt 
by  Domitian  is  altogether  fabulous,  and  that  his  visit  to  that  country 
must  have  been  early  iu  the  rcign  of  Vespasian,  if  not  before  it,  since 
the  Satirc,  according  to  the  other  hypothcsis,  must  have  been  wTittcn 
about  the  fourth  year  of  that  rcign,  and  nine  years  before  Domitian 
became  emperor. 

Thus  the  sixth,  seventh,  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  Satires  have  internal 
evidcnces  by  which  they  may  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
of  these  the  three  last,  I  have  no  doubt,  were  wTitten  undcr  that 
empcror. 

But  if  we  take  a.d.  120  as  the  latest  date  of  which  there  is  evidencc, 
how  far  back  may  we  go  to  determine  the  author's  age  ? 

It  is  nearly  certain  that  the  first  Satire  was  written  in  Trajan'8  reign, 
not  long  after  the  banishment  of  Marius  Priscus,  a.d.  100. 

The  reference  to  war  on  the  Euphrates  in  the  eighth  Satire  (v.  51) 
makes  it  probable  that  the  poem  was  ^^Titten  during  the  Armenian  and 
Parthian   Avars   (a.d.    114 — 116),   in  the  course  of  which    (a.d.    115) 

•  Ruperti,  I  think,  is  right  in  saying  "  Satira  xv.  hoc  forte  anno  scripta  (121)  non 
superiore,  nam  si  tam  recens  factum  essct  quod  in  ea  narrat,  poeta  opinor  v.  27  simpli- 
citer  dixisset  '  nuper,'  neque  adjecisset  '  Consule  Junio ' "  (Vita  Juv.  per  annos  digcsta, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxx).  This  comnientator  thinks  that  Juvenal,  now  in  his  eighty-first  year,  was 
suspected  of  having  writteu  Satire  vii.  against  Hadrian,  aud  was  bauLshed  by  him. 
Poor  old  man ! 
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Armenia  was  finally  subdiied  by  Trajan.  In  v.  120  the  same  Marius 
is  referred  to  as  liaving  '  uuper '  stripped  the  Africans.  But  '  nuper  '  is 
used  witli  much  latitiide,  and  the  name  of  Marius  was  long  held  iu 
remembrance  as  the  great  spoiler  of  provinces,  having  been  made  more 
notorious  tlirough  tlie  celebrity  of  Tacitus  the  historian  and  Pliny  the 
younger,  Avho  were  employed  to  prosocute  him,  just  as  the  speeclies  of 
Burke  and  Sheridan  against  Warren  Hastiugs  have  perpetuated  and 
spread  the  ill-fame  of  his  Indian  government. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fourth  Satire  was  written  after  the  death  of 
Domitian,  a.d.  96,  since  his  death  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
verses.  This  Satire  therefore  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Nerva 
from  September,  a.d.  96,  to  Jauuary,  a.d.  98,  or  very  early  in  his  suc- 
cessor  Trajau's  reign.  The  subject  would  only  amuse  soon  after  the 
tyrant's  death. 

The  twelfth  Satire,  which  refers  to  Trajan's  basin  in  the  Portus 
Augusti  (v.  75,  &c.),  must  have  been  written  in  his  reign  or  after  it. 
This  argument  assumes  what  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
Scholiast  is  right  in  attributing  this  work  to  Trajan '. 

Accordiug  to  these  calculatious  eight  out  of  the  sixteen  Satires  were 
written  after  the  death  of  Domitian.  The  sixteenth  is  a  fragment,  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that,  if  not  the  last  written,  it  was  not  begun  very 
long  before  the  last,  whichever  that  may  have  been.  Thus  more  than 
half  the  extant  Satires  were  -nTitten,  as  I  suppose,  between  a.d.  96  and 
A.D.  120,  or  some  of  them  possibly  a  little  later,  a  period  of  at  least 
twenty-four  years. 

If  any  credit  is  due  to  the  statement  of  the  Grammarians,  in  which 
they  all  agi"ee,  that  Juvenal  did  not  begin  to  wi'ite  in  this  style  till  he 
was  near  middle  life,  we  may  suppose  that  none  of  the  Satires  were 
written  much  before  the  death  of  Domitian.  We  cannot  tell  how  long 
the  vigorous  spirit  that  appears  in  all  these  poems  may  last,  and  show 
itself  in  compositions  of  this  sort.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  Horace 
soon  got  tired  of  Satire.  His  mind  and  circumstances  were  veiy  diffe- 
rent  from  JuvenaFs.  But  twenty-four  years  after  the  period  of  middle 
life  carries  a  man  on  to  an  age  when,  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
the  mind  loses  its  freshness  and  seeks  rest,  at  least  from  the  excitement 
of  such  compositions  ;  and  I  think  Juvenal  could  not  have  been  more 
than  forty,  and  probably  not  so  much,  when  Domitian  died.  This  may 
be  afiirmed  whether  the  Grammarians  have  stated  the  truth  on  the 
above  point  or  not,  if  my  calculations  are  not  altogether  wTong.     This 

^  Cramer  (Italy,  ii.  14)  thinks  tlie  Sclioliast  has  confounded  this  work  with  the  har- 
bour  of  Ceutumcellae  (Civita  Vecchia),  which  was  coustructed  by  Trajan ;  but  Sir  W. 
Gell  (Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  ii.  175,  sqq.)  and  other  schohirs  cutertain  no  doubt  of  this 
basin  too  being  Trajan's. 
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wouM  piit  his  l.irth,  :it  tlio  eai-licst,  in   thc  third  ycar  of  Ncro,  a.d.  rAi, 
niui  1  um  iiicrmoil  to  thiiik  tliat  this  is  not  lar  iVom  thc  »hitc.     [Uihl.cck 
Ims  ooino  to  thc  same  conohisiou,  Juvcnahs   Sat.  Praofatio.]     That    ho 
was  familiar  with  the   iniquities  of  Nero  does  uot  certainly  prove  that 
ho  livod  in  iiis  roign,  aiul  accoraing  to  the  ahove  snpposition  he  was  uot 
nu>ro  thaii  twolve  wlion  Noro  tlio.l,  porliaps  less.    Of  Domitian  he  writes 
^vith  a  contempt  and  loathing  whioh  seem  to  he  tho  fruit  of  a  poixmal 
noquaintance  witli   liis   timcs,  aml  a  momory  fuU  of  clisdain.     That  he 
was  of  fuU  age  in  Domitian's  reign  is  certain,  since  he  had  fonned  au 
intimate  friondship  with  ^lartial  hefore  the  seventh  hook  of  his  Epigrams 
was  puhlishcd.     That    book    was    writton    a.d.   93,    and  contains   two 
epigi-ams,  one  aUuding,  and  the  other  addressed,  to  Juvenal,  in  tenns  of 
affootionate  famiharity.    Tiiis  alonc  would  he  sufficiont  proof  that  Juvenal 
was  not  exiled  by  Domitian,  at  any  rate  till  after  tlie  above  year,  which 
was   ten  years  after  the   death  of  Paris,  aud  not   tliree  ycars  before 
Domitian's.    In  Martial's  twelfth  book  tlicre  is  an  epigram  (18)  addressed 
to  Juvenal  at  Rome,  Martial  being  at  his  native  place,  Bibilis  in  Spain. 
This  epigram  was  written  betweeu  the  years  a.d.  100  and  104,  not  long 
after  the''  accession  of  Trajan,  and  it  supposes  Juvenal  to  be  wandenng 
rostlessly  about  the  town  and  tiring  himself  with   attendance  on  great 
people.     If,therefore,  any  banishment  took  place  in  Domitian's   time, 
the  cause  could  not  have  been  that  assigned  by  the  Grammarians,  and 
it  must  have  been  of  short  duration. 

Adoptiug  then  such  data  as  appear  to  have  any  probability  in  them, 
the  following  may  be  laid  do^vn  as  a  sketch  of  Juvcnal's  life,  without 
l^rctending  to  accuracy,  for  which  there  are  no  materials. 
His  name  was  Decius  Junius  Juvenalis. 

Ile  was  born  possibly  at  Aquinum,  in  Latium,  about  the  beginmng  of 
Nero'8  reign,  that  is  soon  after  a.d.  54,  of  respectable  parouts,  his 
fother  being  a  rich  libertinus,  and  he  himself  therefore  ingenuus.  Ile 
received  the  usual  education  of  a  Roman  boy  and  youth,  as  he  says  (S. 

i.  15): 

"  Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferulae  subduximus,  et  uos 

Consilium  dcdimus  Sullae  privatus  ut  altum 

Dormiret." 
Ile  took  the'togavirilis'  about  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign. 
A  D  70,  and  having,  as  he  says  above,  learnt  rhetoric  in  the  schools,  he 
continued  to  practise  it  as  a  man,  not  professionally,  but  for  his  own 
amusement,  through  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  thc  greater  part  of 
Domitian's,  that  is,  till  the  yoar  a.d.  94,  in  which  yoar  or  the  next  he 
by  some  means  offended  Domitian,  and  was  sent  by  him  into  li.gypt 
with  a  military  command,  such  as  civilians  often  received  during  thc 
Empire.     In  a.d.  96  Domitiau  was  kiUed  and  Nerva  succeeded  him. 
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Then,  or  soon  afterwards,  Juvcnal  was  allowod  to  give  up  liis  command 
and  return  to  Romo,  boing  at  tlie  time  of  his  return  about  forty  years  of 
age.  Martial's  epigram  proves  that  he  was  not  altogether  independent 
or  comfortable  about  this  time.  Nerva  reigned  less  than  two  years,  and 
Trajan  succeeded  to  the  cmpiie  a.d.  98,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
reign,  soon  after  a.d.  100,  Juveual  first  pul>]ished  a  volume  of  Satires 
(of  which  the  first  in  our  coUection  was  one),  having  already  recited  them 
to  large  audienccs.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these,  or  parts  of 
them,  had  been  composed  in  the  reign  of  Domitian^  or  even  earlier,  but 
that  tlie  poet  had  not  ventured  to  make  them  public.  He  continued  to 
write  freely  during  Trajan's  reign,  wliich  ended  A.u.  117,  when  Juvenal 
was  about  sixty,  and  during  the  early  years  of  Hadrian's  reign,  that  is, 
till  about  A.D.  120.  During  this  reign  he  may  have  lived  in  comforfc 
through  the  libcrality  of  the  empcror,  though  his  household  Avas  on  a 
frugal  scale,  as  lie  tells  us  in  Sat.  xi.,  from  which  (v.  65)  we  learn  thafc 
he  had  property  at  Tibur.  It  is  not  impossible  he  may  have  lived  till 
the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  succeeded  Hadrian  a.d.  138,  when 
Juvenal  was,  according  to  this  sketch,  eighty  or  a  little  more. 

Thus  the  statements  of  the  Grammarians  in  respect  to  the  poefs  age, 
and  of  that  writer  who  says  he  died  of  old  age  in  the  time  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  would  be  borne  out.  I  have  also  allowed  the  fact  of  an  honour- 
able  banishment  into  Egypt,  though  not  the  cause  assigned  by  the 
Grammarians,  which  is  impossible.  That  Juvenal  did  not  professedly 
compose  satire  till  late  in  life,  is  admitted  and  accounted  for.  Likewise 
that  he  may  have  written  verses  before  he  ventured  to  publish  them, 
and  that  some  of  these  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  his  Satu'es,  is 
allowed.  It  is  also  admitted  that  he  attended  the  usual  schools  in  early 
life,  and  practised  rhetoric  till  middle  age.  Beyond  these  facts  the 
Grammarians  I  believe  have  been  misled,  probably  by  mistaken  infer- 
ences  drawn  from  allusions  in  the  Satires  themselves,  a  fertile  som-ce  of 
eiTor  and  of  pretended  learning  on  the  part  of  the  Scholiasts  on  all  the 
ancient  authors. 

The  fact  of  the  banishment,  though  allowed  as  not  being  chronolo- 
gically  impossible,  I  nevertheless  think  is  an  error,  but  an  early  one,  as 
is  proved  by  a  verse  quoted  from  Sidonius  ApoUiuaris,  who  believed  the 
whole  stoiy,  including  Paris'  share  in  it.  He  WTote  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  says  (Carm.  ix.  270,  sqq.)  : 

"Non  qui  tempore  Caesaris  seeundi 
Aeterno  coluit  Tomos  reatu  (i.  e.  Ovid)  ; 
Nec  qui  consimili  deinde  casu, 
Ad  vulgi  tenuem  strepentis  auram, 
Irati  fuit  histrionis  exul." 

*  See  Introduction  to  S.  ii. 
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Iiulependently  of  the  chronological  difficulties  in  respect  to  Paris,  it 
does  not  ap|K»ar  that  the  verses  quoted  Jiy  tlio  Giammarians  were  ever 
intcnded  as  a  satire  on  him,  hut  if  auy  thing  as  a  compliment.  So  at 
least  they  appear  in  the  connexion  in  which  we  have  them.  Anil  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  in  that  connexion  they  couid  not  have  given  oflTenee 
to  the  enijieror,  whcx-ver  he  was,  since  the  Satire  sets  out  from  the  first 
with  such  pmise  as  the  worst  of  these  princes  coveted  and  rewarded, 
jiraise  for  his  exchisive  support  of  learning.  If  therefore  it  liad  been 
possible  to  admit  these  verses  as  the  cause  of  Domitian's  displeasure,  it 
must  have  been  when  they  appeared  separately  as  an  epigram,  or  with  a 
different  context  from  the  present,  which  it  must  be  admitted  they  do 
not  very  well  suit,  if,  as  seems  certain,  the  rest  of  the  Satire  was  written 
long  after  Paris'  death.  It  is  the  way  with  the  Romau  Satirists  to  repre- 
sent  liviug  names  and  characters  by  dead,  and  some  have  supposed  that 
by  Paris  is  meant  a  favourite  actor  of  a  later  reign.  But  though  there 
may  have  been  later  counterparts  of  Statius,  it  is  not  hkely  that  there 
was  another  Paris,  or  any  one  whom  his  name  would  represent,  whether 
with  Hermann  we  refer  the  Satire  to  Trajan's  time,  or,  as  I  beHeve  it 
should  be,  to  Hatb"iau's. 

As  to  the  place  of  Juvenars  supposed  exile,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary  to  argue  the  subject  against  Francke  -,  who  denies  the  fact  and 
declares  Juvenal  never  was  in  Egypt  at  all,  or  against  Hermann  ^,  who 
holds  that  he  was  sent  to  Scotland.  I  have  no  doiibt  he  had  been  in 
Egypt  before  he  wrote  the  fifteenth  Satire.  That  he  ever  visited 
Britain  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  and  it  is  not  very  likely.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Agricola  fought  the  last  battle  iu  Caledonia  (on  the  Gi"am- 
pians)  A.D.  84,  in  wliich  year  he  was  recalled,  having  completely  sub- 
dued  the  countiy.  But  we  have  seen  that  Juvenal  was  at  Ilome  as  hite 
as  A.D.  94,  after  which  there  was  no  fighting  against  the  Scoti,  and  if  it 
was  the  emperor's  desire  that  the  poet  should  be  killed,  as  the  Gram- 
marian  says,  he  would  not  have  been  sent  to  join  the  troops  in  Britain 
for  that  purpose.  The  inscription  quoted  by  Hermann,  if  genuine,  and 
if  it  refers  to  our  Juvenal,  proves  nothing  in  favom'  of  a  Caledonian 
exile.  [See  the  note  on  Sat.  iii.  320.  Eibbeck  assumes  that  the  inscrip- 
tion  there  mentioned  refers  to  the  Satirist  Juveual,  who  according  to  this 
inscription  liad  sers-ed  in  the  Roman  annies,  and  as  a  commauder  of  a 
cohoit  of  Delmatae  or  Dalmatae,  aud  he  adds  '  quouiam  Delmatarum 
cohortem  annis  civ.  cvi.  cxxiv.  in  Britannia  tetendisse  docent  diplo- 


2  Exaiuen  ciiticum  Decii  Junii  Juvenalis  vitac,  Altona,  1820,  and  Quaestio  altera, 
Dorpat,  1827. 

3  Preface  to  his  edition,  Leipzig,  1854,  and  De  Satirae  Septimae  Temporibus  Dis- 
putatio,  Gottingen,  1813. 
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mata  (cf.  E.  Huebner  Mus.  Rhen.  xi.  30),  eiusque  et  praefecti  et 
tribuni  apparent  (cf.  Henzen  annal.  antiquitt.  Rhen.  xiii.  87),  satis 
probabilis  hominum  cloctonim  conjectura  est,  poetam  nostrum  aliquando 
in  Brltannia  functiim  esse  mibtia.] 

Of  Juvenars  personal  character  it  is  not  so  easy  to  form  an  estimate 
from  liis  writings  as  it  is  of  IIorace's.  That  liis  invectives  against  the 
vices  of  his  time  are  not  the  mere  artistic  and  declamatory  compositions 
which  some  writers  suppose  them  to  be,  but  the  fruits  of  an  honest 
indignation,  of  rare  powers  of  sarcasm,  and  of  a  large  knowledge  of  the 
worhl,  I  think  is  manifest.  His  language  is  unreserved  in  dealing  with 
tlie  foulest  vices,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  his  being  himself  a  loosc 
liver  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  When  Horace  is  coarse  he  betrays 
something  of  sympathy  with  vice,  while  Juvenal  shows  only  contempt 
for  it.  Although  therefore  an  expurgated  edition  of  Juvenal  would 
have  more  gaps  tlian  an  expurgated  edition  of  Horace,  a  well-regulated 
mind  would  be  less  oifended  with  the  entire  text  of  Juvenal  than  with 
that  of  Horace.  Juvenars  morality  was  of  a  higher  and  less  technical 
sort  tlian  Horace's,  and  has  led  some  into  tlie  notion  that  he  drew  it 
from  the  purest  source,  and  was  in  uuderstanding,  if  not  by  profession, 
a  Christian.  This  of  course  is  absurd.  He  knew  human  nature,  and 
he  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  was  not  blinded  by  self-indulgence,  and 
so  was  able  to  state  the  law  of  conscience  in  a  way  to  astonish  some 
Christians,  to  whom  that  law  is  vcry  imperfectly  known. 

Apart  from  his  morality  Juvenal  was  a  great  master  of  words,  and 
had  a  large  fund  of  illustration.  His  pictures  drawn  from  real  life,  as  I 
have  observed  in  the  course  of  the  notes,  are  particularly  happy :  whether 
they  represent  the  common  room  of  a  tavern,  or  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or 
the  inside  of  a  soldier's  hut  or  of  a  camp,  or  a  schoolroom,  or  the  greedy 
crowd  at  the  sportula,  or  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  a  drunken  brawl,  these 
and  a  hundred  other  scenes  are  so  drawn  that  an  artist  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  transferring  them  to  canvas.  But  his  hand  must  be  vigorous 
and  his  brush  free,  or  he  would  do  no  justice  to  Juvenal. 

There  is  one  particular  form  of  lust  from  which  modern  wickedness 
shrinks,  but  which  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  of  Roman  society  under 
the  Empire.  This  vice  is  exposed  in  two  Satires  of  great  power  (ii.  ix.). 
The  wickedness  of  womeu  was  never  so  unsparingly  handled  as  it  is  in 
the  sixth  Satire,  a  composition  of  extraordinary  power  and  variety.  The 
general  degradation  of  Roman  life  and  manners  is  exposed  in  the  first, 
third,  and  fourteenth  Satires,  and  in  the  last  of  these  the  chief  cause  of 
the  universal  wickeduess  is  laid  open  in  the  indiiferenc^  of  parents  to 
the  morals  of  their  youug  children,  and  the  example  which  hauded  do^vn 
vice  as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  The  degradation  of  the 
Senate,  once  the  fountain  of  honour  and  authority,  and  the  proudest 
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institution  of  a  haughty  i>eople,  but  now  obedient  to  the  wantonness  of 
a  tyr.int  who  mooked  its  weakncj^s  and  played  with  its  servility,  is 
aniusinjrly  shown  in  tho  fouitli  Satirc.  'IMie  lifth  exposes  a  ditU-rent 
sort  of  servility,  that  of  iianisites,  who  seli  tlieir  independence  aud 
accept  contempt  for  the  sake  of  a  meal  grudgingly  given,  a  low  pi-actice 
which  was  more  systematized  at  Rome,  if  it  was  not  much  more  common, 
than  it  is  in  our  own  country.  Tlie  neglcct  of  literary  men  has  a  Satirc 
to  itself  (the  seventli);  aristocratic  pride  lias  another  (the  eighth).  The 
cunning  of  will-hunters  is  hit  off  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth,  which  is  not 
among  the  most  interesting  of  these  compositions.  It  relates  chiefly  to 
the  arrival  of  a  friend  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  and  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  familiar  lettcr  than  of  a  Satire.  The  dishonesty  of  the  age 
is  described  in  the  thirteenth  Satire,  which  contaius  some  of  Juvenars 
finest  verses,  and  shows  him  in  the  best  cbaracter.  This  also  is  in  the 
foi-m  of  an  epistle  to  a  friend,  and  so  is  the  eleventh,  Avhich  contains  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  aud  coatrasts  the  poet's  own  plainness  of  Hving  with 
the  luxurious  habits  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus  Juvenal  goes  through  all 
the  great  scandals  of  his  day,  and  treats  them  unsparingly.  The  crimes 
and  criminals  of  former  reigns  are  freely  introduced  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion,  but  this  is  because  the  vices  of  one  reign  represcnted  those  of 
another,  and  the  names  of  the  dead  could  be  more  safely  used  than  of 
the  Hving.  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Otho,  Domitian,  are  all 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  to  point  a  moral  or  illustrate  some  aspect 
of  crime. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Juvenars  poems,  the  tenth,  has  more  of  the 
declamatory  character,  which  some  of  his  critics  attribute  to  all.  It  is 
on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes,  which  is  illustrated  chiefly  by  historical 
examples,  and  the  poem  has  not  much  bearing  upon  the  particular 
character  of  his  times.  It  is  the  finest  specimen  of  that  sort  of  com- 
position  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  fifteenth  Satire  is  connected 
with  a  scene  of  Uttle  general  interest,  an  Egyptian  squabble,  JuvenaPs 
o^\Ti  interest  in  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  having  been  in 
the  country  where  it  happened.  The  last  Satire,  if  it  had  been  com- 
pleted,  would  have  furnished  a  sketch  of  military  life,  sarcastic  but 
good-humoured,  from  which  a  good  deal  of  information  might  have  been 
derivcd. 
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TnE  principal  facts  of  Persius'  life  may  be  gathered  from  a  memoir  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translatiou.  The  author,  by  some  supposed  to 
be  Suetouius,  cannot  be  conjectured  with  probability.  It  appears  in 
most  of  the  okl  MSS.  of  Persius,  and  in  some  of  the  oklest  is  said  to  be 
extracted  from  a  commentary  of  Valerius  Probus.  That  name  is  given 
to  other  memoirs  besides  this,  and  whether  it  represents  one,  or  two,  or 
several  early  Grammarians,  is  uncertain.  There  is  no  doubt  however 
that  the  account  is  very  old,  and  the  statements  have  an  air  of  truth 
which  is  confirmed  by  internal  evidence.  There  is  little  in  Persius' 
writings  on  Avhich  to  coustruct  an  imaginary  biography,  and  this  is  so 
far  a  guarantee  for  the  genuineness  of  this  Grammarian's  facts. 

"  Aulus  Persius  Flaccus  was  boru  the  day  before  the  nones  of  December, 
in  the  consulship  of  Fabius  Persicus  and  L.  Vitellius  \  He  died  the 
eighth  day  before  the  kalends  of  December,  in  the  consulship  of  P. 
Marius  and  Asinius  Gallus^.  He  was  born  [in  Etruria^],  at  Volaterrae, 
a  Roman  eques,  by  blood  and  marriage  connected  with  men  of  the 
highest  rank.  He  died  at  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Appian  road,  on 
his  own  estate.  His  father  Flaccus  left  him  a  minor,  about  six  years 
okl.  His  mother  Fulvia  Sisennia  afterwards  married  Fusius,  a  Roman 
eques,  and  him  too  she  buried  within  a  few  years.  Flaccus  pursued  his 
studies  until  his  twelfth  year  at  Volaterrae ;  after  that  at  Rome  with 
the  grammarian  Remmius  Palaemon,  and  the  rhetoriciau  Virginius 
Flavus  *.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  first  began  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Annaeus  Cornutus,  to  whom  he  became  so  much  attached 
that  he  never  left  him,  and  by  him  he  was  initiated  to  a  certain  extent 
in  philosophy.  He  had  for  his  friends  from  his  earliest  youth,  Caesius 
Bassus,  and  Calpurnius  Sura  *,  who  died  young  dui'ing  Persius'  lifetime. 

'  4tli  December,  a.d.  34.  ^  24th  November,  a.d,  62. 

'  Heinrich  puts  these  words  in  brackets. 

♦  Most  MSS.  ha%'e  Flaccus ;  but  Flavus  is  the  reading  of  one  of  the  oldest,  and  is 
probably  the  true  name. 

^  The  cominon  roadin"'  is  Statnra. 
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Ile  reverenced  as  a  fathcr  Servilius  Nonianus.  Through  Cornutus  ho 
niade  the  acquaiiitiiiice  of  Annaeus  Lucanus  likewise",  who  was  of  his 
tiwn  age  aiul  a  (li.-ciiile  of  Cornutus.  Now  Coruutus  was  a  tragic  writer 
of  that  day',  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and  he  left  hehiiid  hini  hooks  of  philo- 
8ophy.  Lucanus  so  adinired  the  writings  of  Flaccus,  that  whilc  he  was 
reciting  he  coukl  scarcely  refrain  from  ciying  out  rand  saying  that  this 
was  true  poetry]  *.  Ile  became  acquaiuted  with  Seneca  also,  late  in 
life,  but  not  so  as  to  be  taken  by  his  character.  He  enjoyed  in  Conm- 
tus'  house  the  society  of  two  most  learned  men  of  veiy  holy  lives,  at 
that  time  earnestly  engagcd  in  philosophy,  namely,  Claudius  Agathe- 
inerus,  a  physician  of  Lacedaemon,  and  Petronius  Aristocrates  of 
Magnesia,  Avhom  above  all  others  he  admired  and  emulated,  for  they 
were  his  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  Cornutus*.  He  ■was  also  for 
nearly  ten  years  greatly  beloved  by  Paetus  Thrasea,  and  travelled 
with  him  sometimes,  Thrasea  haviug  married  Persius'  kinswoman  Arria. 
Ile  was  a  mau  of  most  gentle  manners,  of  maidenly  modesty,  of  hand- 
some  form,  and  a  pattern  of  piety  towards  his  mother,  and  sister,  and 
aunt.  He  was  discreet  and  chaste.  He  left  about  two  million 
sesterces  to  his  mother  and  sister,  aud  only  ^vrote  a  note  to  his  mother, 
asking  her  to  give  Cornutus  a  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  as  some  say, 
but  as  others  will  have  it,  twenty  pounds'  weight  of  wrought  silver,  and 
about  seven  himdred  volumes  of  Chrysippus,  or  all  his  libraiy '.  But 
CoiTiutus  took  the  books  aud  left  the  money  for  his  mother  and  sister, 
"whom  he  had  made  his  heirs  ^.  He  wrote  seldom  and  slowly.  This 
very  book  he  left  unfinished.  Some  verses  have  been  takeu  from  the 
end  of  the  book,  that  it  might  seem  finished.  Cornutus  made  some 
trifling  corrections;  and  when  Caesius  Bassus  asked  that  he  might  him- 
self  be  allowed  to  edit  it,  he  gave  it  him  for  that  purpose.  Flaccus  also 
in  his  boyhood  had  written   a  comedy  called  Restio  ^,  and  one  book  of 


*  By  '  Anuaeum  etiam  Lucanum'  he  means  Lucanus,  who  was  also  one  of  the  Annaci, 
as  Coniutus  himself  was. 

'^  '  Tragicus/  tbe  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  is  most  probably  corrupt. 

*  "  Quin  illa  esse  vera  poemata  diceret."  Tbese  words  are  no  doubt  an  interpolation. 
lleinricb  tbinks  tbe  interpolator  bad  in  mind  the  modest  language  of  Persius  in  the 
1'rolog^s. 

'  '  Comuti  minores.'  Tbe  common  reading  is  '  Comuto.'  Agatbemerus'  nanie  is 
given  as  Agateraus  in  the  MSS.     See  bclow. 

'  This  should  be  '  or  as  some  say,'  but  the  text  is  defective.  (Heinrich.)  As  to  the 
books  of  Cbrysippus,  see  lutroduction  to  S.  v. 

'  The  MSS.  have  "  pecuniam  sororibus  quas  frater  heredes  fecerat  reliquit,"  wbicb 
contradicts  what  has  just  been  said.  '  Frater'  was  added  wben  tbe  first  mistake,  'sorori- 
bus,'  was  made. 

^  Tbe  MSS.  bave  Vescio.  Hciurich  cbanges  this  to  Restio,  the  Ropcmakcr,  wliicb 
was  the  title  of  one  of  Laberius'  farces. 
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'OSoiTToptKa  *,  and  a  few  verses  for  the  wife  of  Thrasea,  on  her  mother 
Arria,  who  had  killed  herself  before  her  hiisband  *.  All  these  Cornutus 
advised  his  mother  to  destroy.  When  his  book  was  published,  men 
began  forthwith  to  admire  and  to  seize  upon  it  *.  [He  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  stomach  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age '.  But*  afterwards,  when 
he  had  left  his  school  and  teachers,  having  read  the  tenth  book  of 
Lucilius,  lie  conceived  a  great  desire  to  write  Satires.  The  bcginning 
of  that  book  he  imitated®,  hrst  intending  to  abuse  liimself ',  and  after- 
wards  every  body,  which  he  did  with  such  invectives  against  the  modern 
poets  and  orators,  that  he  even  attacked  Nero,  the  reigning  emperor. 
Tlie  verse  he  wi'ote  against  Nero  Avas  as  follows : 

•Auriculas  Asini  Mida  rex  habet/ 

but  it  was  corrected  by  Cornutus  in  the  followiug  way : 

'Auriculas  Asini  quis  non  babet  ?' 

lest  Nero  should  think  it  was  said  against  himself."] 

Persius  then,  as  he  has  always  been  called  in  modern  times  rather 
thau  by  his  cognomen,  Flaccus,  by  which  his  contemporaries  knew  him, 
was  of  equestrian  rank,  and  was  born  at  Volaterrae  (Volterra),  in 
Etruria,  ou  the  4th  of  December,  a.d.  34,  the  twenty-first  year  of 
Tiberius.  His  father  Flaccus  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  he 
remained  under  the  care  of  his  mother  Fulvia  Sisennia  at  his  native 
place,  where  he  went  to  school  till  he  was  twelve  years  old  *.  Like 
Horace,  he  then  was  taken  to  Rome  and  sent  to  a  grammar  and  a  rhetoric 
school,  the  former  being  under  the  management  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated  teachers  of  the  day,  Remmius  Palaemon  ^,  the  other  of  Virginius 
Flavus,  a  rhetorician  of  eminence,  who  was  afterwards  exiled  by  Nero  *. 
He  took  the  '  toga  virilis  '  at  sixteen,  the  usual  age,  and  according  to 
custom  left  school  and  went,  as  we  should  call  it,  to  a  private  tutor,  L. 

*  "  'OSotiropiKaiv  librum  unum."     See  below. 

*  i.  e.  before  her  husband  killed  himself.     See  below. 

^  '  Diripere.'     See  note  on  Juv.  vi.  404,  "  quis  diripiatur  adulter." 

7  This  contradicts  the  other  statement,  tbat  he  died  a.d.  62,  that  is,  near  the  end  of 
his  twenty-eighth  year.  This  clause  is  not  from  the  original,  but  added  by  the  com- 
piler  in  ignoranee. 

8  What  follows  is  out  of  order,  and  probably  niade  up  by  the  compiler. 
^  See  note  on  S.  i.  1. 

'  The  Schohast  on  v.  1  says,  "  semetipsum  redarguit,  quod  ipse  rehquit  carmina,  quae 
vulgus  lecturum  non  sit,  quoniam  nou  suut  vulgaria,  et  quod  minime  conveniant  robusto 
ingenio  et  hbidini." 

2  The  beginning  of  A.D.  47,  7th  of  Claudius. 

3  See  Juv.  S.  vii.  215. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  71.     Quintihan  thought  highly  of  him  (vii.  4.  -40). 
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Annaeus  Corniitus,  ii  pliilosopher  of  tlio  Stoic  scliool,  to  wliidi  most 
meii  of  thoiijjlit  iit  tlmt  time  bolongeil.  To  Coriintiin  ho  l)ocume  niiich 
uttachod,  uiid  tho  frioiulsiiij)  coiitiiiiiod  to  tlio  oiid  of  iiis  iife.  Ilis  ol)li- 
gutions  to  this  excellent  man  ho  feelingly  acknowledgcs  in  tho  fifth 
Satire.  WJiile  he  was  at  school  he  appoars  to  have  WTitten  a  comody; 
abo  a  poom,  probably  of  a  humoroiis  cast,  which  lie  culloil  'OSotTropiKu, 
Wuyside  A'orsos,  or  The  Truvellor,  or  whutovor  it  muy  have  beon,  aiid 
some  verses  on  the  death  of  his  kinswoman  Arria.  Slie  was  the  wife  of 
Caecina  Paetus,  who  for  treason  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius.  Tlio 
alhision  in  the  life  is  to  her  conduot  on  this  occasion.  Paetus  was 
roquired  to  bo  his  own  executionor.  Ilis  wife,  wlio  loved  hira  devotedly 
and  had  declared  she  would  die  with  him,  took  a  dagger,  stabbed  herself, 
drew  it  out,  and  handed  it  to  her  liusband,  and  said,  '*  Paetus,  it  is  not 
painful  *."  This  happened  a.d.  42,  bcforc  Persius  was  eight  years  old. 
These  early  productioiis  his  mother  kept  till  her  deatli,  and  tlien,  by  the 
judicious  advice  of  Cornutus,  destroyed  them. 

How  soon  after  his  father's  death  his  mother  married  again,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say.  But  that  she  remained  with  her  two  childreu,  Aiilus 
and  his  sister,  at  Volaterrae,  till  the  boy  was  old  enougli  to  go  to  Rorao, 
and  thut  she  continued  to  superintend  his  education  till  he  went  to 
Coruutus,  may  be  ussumed.  The  Scholiast,  on  S.  vi.  6,  says  that  after 
the  dcath  of  her  first  husband  she  married  in  Liguria,  where  Persius  was 
staying  when  that  Sutire  was  written.  It  is  more  likely  that  she  retircd 
to  this  part  of  the  coiiiitry,  to  a  house  left  her  by  her  second  husband, 
after  his  death,  leaving  her  son  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the  guidance 
and  roof  of  Coruutus  *. 

At  this  time  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  Caesius 
Bassus  to  whom  the  last  Satire  is  addressed,  and  with  Calpurnius  Suru, 
of  whom  however  we  know  uothing  more  thau  thc  Grammariau  tells  us, 
that  he  died  young,  and  that  Persius  survived  him. 

*  See  Pliny,  Epp.  iii.  16.     Martial  (i.  14)  has  an  epigram  on  tliis  event : 

"  Casta  suo  gladium  cum  traderet  Arria  Pacto, 
Quem  de  visceribus  traxerat  ipsa  suis, 
'  Si  qua  fides  vuluus  quod  feci  non  dolet,'  inquit, 
'  Sed  quod  tu  facies  hoc  mihi,  Pacte,  dolet.' " 

•  From  Persius'  way  of  speaking  of  Lunae  Portus  it  has  been  supposed  by  somc  thafc 
he  was  born  there.  But  independently  of  the  express  testimony  of  the  Grammarian, 
there  is  presumptive  evidence  in  the  name  of  Sisennia,  which  is  PDtrurian,  aud  in  Arriii 
his  kinswoman  havingmarriedCaecina,  whosc  faniily  werc  iiatives  of  Volaterrae,  to  con- 
firm  the  statemcnt  tliat  Por.sius  was  born  thcre.  There  is  of  coursc  no  weight  to  be 
attachedto  tlie  tradition  which  is  mciitiouod  oiily,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  in  Bayle's  noticcof 
Persius  in  his  Dictionary,  that  a  modcrn  family  of  Volterra  (the  Falconcini)  are  derivcd 
from  Persius'  father,  who  had  but  one  son,  and  he  died  unmarried.  From  the  same 
sourcc  I  learn  that  a  house  was  shown  a  century  ago  at  Volterra  as  that  of  Persius. 
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The  Grammarian  says  he  reverenced  as  a  father  Servilius  Nonianus, 
who  was  probably  a  fricnd  of  liis  own  fother.  Ilis  praenomen  was  Marcus.  . 
Ile  was  consul  the  year  after  Persius  Avas  born,  and  died  two  years  before 
him.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  public  speaker  and  as  an  historian,  and 
lilcewise  for  the  pnrity  of  his  life,  as  Tacitus  says '.  The  Scholiast  says 
that  Persius'  honest  friend,  Macriuus  (Plotius,  the  Scholiast  calls  him), 
to  Avhom  the  second  Satire  is  addressed,  lived  with  Servilius,  and  so 
perhaps  the  intimacy  between  these  friends  began. 

Among  his  fellow-pupils  was  M.  Annaeus  Lucanus,  author  of  the 
Pharsalia,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  whose  career,  like  that  of 
Persius,  was  short.  He  was  about  the  same  age  as  Persius  when  they 
were  studying  together,  and  sm"vived  him  not  more  than  three  years. 
He  was  put  to  death  for  joining  the  conspiracy  of  Piso  against  Nero, 
A.D.  65  ^  Jahu  takes  pains  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  great  sym- 
pathy  between  the  impetuous  Spaniard  and  the  quiet  modest  Persius; 
but  very  opposite  characters  are  drawn  into  iutimacy  by  cuTumstances. 
and  by  particular  points  of  mutual  attraction.  Lucanus  praised  the 
poetry  of  Persius  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  that  would  be 
a  virtue  iu  his  or  any  author's  eyes, 

It  was,  no  doubt,  through  Cornutus  or  Lucauus  that  Persius  became 
acquainted  with  another  of  the  Annaei,  M.  Seneca,  uncle  of  Lucanus. 
This  acquaintance  did  not  begin  so  soon  as  the  others,  and  Persius  was 
old  enough  to  fonn  a  deliberate  judgment  of  Seneca's  character,  and 
according  to  the  Grammarian  it  was  not  favoui'abIe  to  him.  That 
Seneca's  connexion  with  Nero  led  him  into  acts  at  variance  with  his 
professed  principles,  is  certain,  and  tliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Persius  entertaiued  a  wann  affection  for  a  man  forty  years  older 
thau  himself,  associated,  with  or  without  his  owti  fi'ee  will,  with  the 
crime  of  a  matricide,  and  whose  enormous  wealth  was  chiefly  accu- 
mulated  through  the  favour  of  a  tyrant  whom  Persius  despised  and 
abhorred.  But  the  remark  of  the  Grammarian  seems  to  be  that  of 
one  who  had  himself  adopted  the  exaggerated  opinion  against  Seneca, 
which  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  and  enemies  gave  rise  to  during  his 
life  \ 

Of  the  yoimg  men  Avhom  the  Grammarian  describes  iu  such  high  tei'ms, 
Claudius  Agathemerus  and  Petrouius  Aristocrates,  nothing  is  known. 

^  Ann.  xir.  19. 

^  See  note  on  Juv.  vii.  79.  The  age  usually  assigned  to  Lucanus  at  bis  death,  twenty- 
six,  can  hardly  be  right.  The  Graraniarian  says  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  Persius,  and 
he  could  not  bave  been  mucb  youuger,  or  less  than  tbirty,  in  a.d.  65.  [The  Grarama- 
rian's  words  are  '  aequaevum  auditorem,'  wbich  perbaps  necd  not  be  takcn  very  strictlv. 
The  evideuce  for  Lucan's  age  at  tbe  time  of  bis  death  is  very  small.] 

9  The  character  of  the  younger  Seneca,  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  is  temperately  reviewed 
in  Mr.  Long's  notice  of  him  in  tbe  Dictionary  of  Biography. 
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The  foiTiicr  is  Hupposed  to  l)e  tlie  sulijeot,  with  his  wife  Myituh',  of 
an  epitaph  ttf  four  Hues  on  a  'cippus'  pivscrvod  amoug  thc  Arumiel 
maibles,  witli  the  heads  of  an  eltlorly  man  and  woiuan  '.  IJoth  those 
persons  were  Greeks,  connccted,  as  is  clear  from  the  gentilician  namcs 
they  bore,  with  Homan  families  of  distinction. 

Paetus  Thrasea  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  with  his  son-in-Iaw,  IIcK  idius 
Priscus  (S.  V.  36).  Ilis  charactcr  was  that  of  an  honcst  inan  iii  tiincs 
of  the  worst  corruptioii,  and  his  atlection  for  Persius,  which  thc  (iram- 
marian  says  lastcd  nearly  ten  years,  and  therefore  only  ended  with  his 
death  (for  Thrasea  survived  hira  four  years),  was  a  strong  testimony  to 
the  poet's  goodiicss.  It  is  said  thcy  somctimcs  travelled  togethcr,  but 
we  are  not  told  whore  thcy  travellcd.  Thore  is  no  trace  in  the  writings 
of  Persius  of  his  having  been  out  of  Italy.  Thrasea  was  put  to  death  with 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  pretext,  a.d.  66.  The  Senate  condemned  him 
under  compulsion. 

Arria,  the  wife  of  Thrasea,  was  the  daughter  of  Arria  mentioned 
above,  and  it  was  for  her  Persius  wrote  the  lines  on  her  mother's  death 
which  were  destroyed  with  his  other  juvenile  productions.  The  relation- 
ship  between  Arria  and  Persius  is  not  known. 

His  fathor,  it  appears,  loft  a  sister,  and  it  wouhl  seem  that  she  livod 
with  her  sister-in-law  after  Flaccus'  dcath.  According  to  the  ameudod 
text  of  the  life  Persius  had  an  only  sister.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
his  mother  had  any  family  by  her  second  marriage.  His  love  for  these 
ladies  and  his  dutiful  atteution  to  them  are  represeuted  as  most  exem- 
plary,  and  to  their  society  no  doubt,  as  Jahn  says,  he  owed  much  of  that 
maidenly  modesty  and  gentleuess  of  character  which  the  Grammarian 
attributes  to  him.  That  he  was  carefully  watched  and  kept  from  tempta- 
tion  in  boyhood  maybe  infened  fromwhat  he  says  to  Cornutus,  S.  v.  32, 
sqq.,  and  the  same  care  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  that  good  man 
for  his  teacher.  His,  father  when  he  died  left  him  under  a  '  tutor,' 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  there  is  every  reasou  to  sup- 
pose  discharged  his  trust  faithfuUy,  for  Persius  died  rich,  leaving 
his  mother  aud  sister  betweeu  them  two  millions  of  sesterces '  iu  ready 
money. 

His  death  took  place  on  the  24th  Xovember,  a.d.  62,  at  his  owu 
couutry  house,  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  road,  which  was 
so  liued  with  the  villas  of  wealthy  Romans  that  Bovillae,  four  miles 
farther  on,   was  sometimes  called  a  suburb.     (See  note  ou  S.  vi.  52.) 

'  K\avStos  IriT^p  'Ayadijnfpos  ivBdSf  Ktiixai, 
TlavToiris  Se^adis  Kpanryhu  6,Kf(Tixa  v6tTov. 
"Evvhv  rovTO  5«  /ioj  «oi  MypToArj  flaa  ffvv(vv<p 
MviifjLa'  /uer'  (iifff^fwv  5'  ffffifv  (v  'HKvfficf. 
■  About  £16,000. 
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He  wanted  ten  days  to  completo  his  twenty-eighth  year.  A  paragiaph 
in  the  memoir,  which  is  from  a  latcr  hand  than  the  first  part,  says  he 
died  of  a  dit^ease  of  the  stomach.  Tliis  is  probaljly  an  invention,  and 
there  is  no  other  evidence  of  the  canse  of  his  death.  From  the  company 
he  kcpt,  his  political  feelings  must  have  been  well  known,  and  had  he 
lived  longer  he  might  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
of  whom  Thrasea,  Seneca,  Lucanus,  were  put  to  death,  and  Cornutus 
was  banislied. 

He  left  behind  him,  besides  the  productions  of  his  early  years  above 
referred  to,  no  more  than  the  six  Satircs  in  this  book ',  the  last  of  which, 
as  appeai-s  plain  to  me  from  the  ending,  as  Avell  as  from  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Grammarian's  Avords,  he  must  have  left  unfiuished. 
These  he  probably  had  communicated  only  to  his  intimate  friends  during 
his  life;  but  after  his  death,  Coruutus,  whom  he  probably  left  his 
executor,  having  slightly  revised  the  Satires,  gave  them  to  Caesius  Bassus, 
at  his  (Bassus')  request,  to  edit.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  the 
corrections  of  Cornutus,  one  of  those  tasks  that  certain  understandings 
dehght  in.  The  famous  line  noticed  by  the  Grammarian  (S.  i.  121) 
may  very  well  have  been  written  by  Persius,  as  he  says;  and  though  his 
editor  could  not  have  published  it  without  bringing  disgrace  and  per- 
haps  destruction  on  himself,  and  the  alteration  may  therefore  be  excused, 
the  verse  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  mended  by  the  substitution  of  the 
words  that  now  form  part  of  the  text.  "When  the  volume  was  published 
it  immediately  attracted  attention,  and  was  much  read  and  admired. 
Since  Horace  no  one  of  any  ability  had  put  forth  MTitings  of  this  kind, 
and  in  these  Satires  there  was  found  much  to  remind  the  public  of  their 
favourite  poet,  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  originality  and  genius. 
Persius'  intimate  acquaintance  with  Horace's  poems  appears  in  a  great 
number  of  passages,  most  of  which  show  that  unconscious  imitation 
which  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  minute  study  of.  an  author.  CasaUbon 
has  collected  a  large  number  of  parallel  passages  from  the  two  authors, 
some  of  which  may  perhaps  be  a  little  strained. 

Persius  is  said  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  slow  in  composition. 
This  is  very  likely.  His  verse  does  not  tlow  in  a  rapid  and  muddy 
stream  like  that  of  Lucilius,  as  Horace  describes  him  (S.  i.  4),  but  as 
he  says  himself  "  caedit  pluteum  et  demorsos  sapit  imgues  "  (S.  i.  106). 
He  has  evidently  taken  Horace's  advice  (S.  i.  10.  69,  sqq.)  too  literally, 
and  corrected  himself  till  his  language  has  become  short  and  the  ideas 
condensed,  to  a  degree  that  makes  the  sense  in  some  places  obscure. 
Modern  readers  have  found  great  fault  with  the  poet  on  this  account. 
But   I  think  the  obscurity  has    been    exaggerated,    and    that,    except 

^  See  note  5, 
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a    fVw  passages,   tho   Satiros  aro  as    froo    froin    ilillu-iilly    as    niost    of 

Tlu-y  wore  uiiirli  ailiniiftl  i>y  tliu  ancMeiits ',  aiul  liave  lircii  al)un- 
«lantly  quoted  by  Grammarians,  by  Fathors  of  the  Chnroli,  and 
niodiivval  -writors.  If  certain  paspagos  aro  loss  familiar  to  niodorn 
cars  tlian  their  fitness  for  quotation  might  h'ad  us  to  expect,  it  is  from 
tho  dittunilties  of  tho  pootry,  which  havo  doterrod  mon  of  oiir  day  fiom 
reading  it  as  it  dosorves.  The  sulijoct  of  the  first  Sutire,  which  doals 
with  the  vicious  poetical  tasto  of  the  day,  and  has  many  quotations  from, 
or  imitations  of,  tho  verses  of  contomporary  writors,  wouhl  be  moro  in- 
terosting  aud  intelligiblo  when  it  was  Hrst  jiiiblished  than  it  is  to  us, 
aiid  tliis  Satiro  alone  would  croate  a  large  demand  for  the  volumo.  The 
Kpistle  to  Macriuus  comos  more  home  to  ourselves  as  dealing  with  the 
worship  of  God,  the  selfish  or  worldly  abuse  of  which  is  common  to  all 
ages.  The  iutroductiou  I  have  prefixed  to  tho  thiid  Satiro  may  per- 
liaps  lead  somo  to  read  it  with  ciiriosity,  aud  they  Avill  not  bo  disap- 
pointed.  The  more  I  read  it,  the  more  I  admiro  it.  Self-ignorance  is 
a  large  subject,  which  might  be  botter  handled  than  it  is  in  the  fourth 
Satire;  and  the  folly  of  running  after  aud  hoarding  money  to  be  squan- 
dered  by  one's  hoirs  is  not  done  as  much  justice  to  in  the  sixth  as  it 
probably  would  have  been  if  the  poet  had  finished  it.  The  fifth  is 
genorally  considered  the  best  in  the  book,  though  I  myself  prefer  the 
third.  In  the  fifth  there  is  that  tribute  to  tho  goodness  of  Cornutus 
•which  proves  the  goodness  of  the  writer  and  tlie  gracofulness  w^ith  which 
he  could  wTite.  It  also  shows  more  of  the  philosophical  school  in 
which  Persius  had  boen  trained,  without  however  introducing  any  thing 
more  new  than  the  Stoic  doctrine  that  the  only  free  man  is  the 
sage,  wiih  which  Ciccro  and  Iloracc  had  before  made  their  readers 
familiar.  There  are  more  imitatious  of  Ilorace  in  this  Satire  than  in 
any  other. 

A  WTiter  of  satlre  may  be  '  ferus  ot  violons'  "v\'ith  his  pen,  and  yet 
very  amiable  in  manners,  as  the  Grammarian  describes  Persius  to  liave 
been.  He  may  also  in  thoso  days  have  boon  chaste  and  modest,  and  yot 
Iiave  used  language  for  the  exposiire  of  vice  which  now  cannot  be  usod, 
or  even  read  without  discomfort.  There  is  nothing  iu  Porsius'  style  to 
contradict  the  pleasing  description  given  of  him  by  his  biogiaphor,  Avhich 
probably  was  quite  truo.     More  tlian  one  gom  uow  in  existcuce  has 


*  Jul.  Scaliger  thought  Persius  wrotc  o1)scurely  on  puq^osc  tliat  fools  iniglit  adiniro 
hini.     IIc  is  very  sevcre  on  Persius.     (Scc  Scal.  Poct.  vi.  c.  6,  iii.c.  97.) 

'  (iuintilian  (x.  1.  94)  suys,  "  Multuni  et  vcrae  gloriac,  rjnanivis  uno  libro,   Pcrslus 
meruit."     Martial  (iv.  29)  says, 

"  Sacpius  in  libro  numcratur  Pcrsius  uno 
Quani  lcvis  in  tota  Marsus  Amazonide." 
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been  supposed  to  reprcpent  the  handsome  features  attributod  to  Persius, 
but  they  may  be  any  body,  and  \ve  must  be  content  with  the  Gram- 
marian's  testimony  to  his  beauty. 


TiiE  publishcrs  of  this  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  having  deter- 

mined  to  rcprint  the  book,  asked  me  to  correct  the  sheets,    Though  very 

busy  about  other  tliings,  I  coukl  not  refuse  to  perform  this  slight  service 

for  the  work  of  my  departed  friend.    It  is  to  me  a  cause  of  great  regret 

that  Mr.  Macleane  did  not  live  to  revise  this  vohime.     His  tastes  and 

his  abilities  particularly  qualified  him  to  be  an  editor  of  Juvenal  and 

Persius;  and  as  a  first  edition   of  such  a  book  must  be  imperfect,  he 

would  certainly  have  improved  it,  if  he  had  bved  long  enough.     His 

knowledge  of  the  world,  his  strong  sense,  quick  perception,  and  sound 

judgment,  appUed  to  a  second  edition,  might  have  produced  a  work  that 

would  have  satisfied  the  readers  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  for  some  time. 

What  he  has  done  however  is  Avell  worth  preserving,  and  I  beUeve  that 

future  editors, — and  in  due  time  they  wiU  appear, — may  find  in  the  Intro- 

ductions,  Ai'guments,  and  Notes,  much  matter  that  wiU  help  them  towards 

the  meaning   of  the   Satirists.     I  do  not  think  that   Mr.  Macleane  has 

often  missed  the  sense  of  his   authors,  and    he    has    certainly    seized 

it  sometimes  where  other  editors  have  not.    He  possessed  one  quaUty  in 

a  striking  degree — a  bold  and  independent  judgment,  without  which  an 

editor  is  in  danger  of  being  confused  and  misled  by  a  great  variety  of 

opinions.     His   notes  show  the   character  of  his  mind.     He  often  ex- 

presses  his  opinion  very  positively,  and  sometimes  perhaps  in  a  way  that 

may  offend;  but  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  good  sense  and  sound 

knowledge  in  others ;  he  had  none  of  the  feeble  conceit  which  often  goes 

with  what  is  termed  learning,  and  he  had  some  reason  to  feel  confidence 

in  his  own  judgment,    for  few  men  were    so    quick    in    detecting  an 

absurdity  or  went  so  straight  to  the  meaning  of  a  thing.     The  intro- 

duction  to  the  thirteenth   Satire  of  Juvenal  is  an  evidence  of  his  large 

and  Uberal  views  on  a  subject  on  which  many  who  belong  to  his  profes  ■ 

sion,  and  even  others  who  do  not,  liave  uttered  and  stiU  utter  their 

wretched  commonplaces. 

I  have  not  altered  the  text  of  this  edition,  and  in  only  a  few 
places  the  punctuation.  I  have  added  a  coUation  of  this  text  of 
Juvenal  with    that  of  Jahn,   whose    useful  edition    is    now   generaUy 
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foiisidertul  tlii'  lie^t.  1  liavi'  luit  inadi'  tlic  collatKiii  iiiyMlt',  hiit  I  liave 
oxainiiiotl  it  ainl  I  hope  it  is  suflicicnt.  Tliis  coUation  does  not  sLow 
tlie  dirterences  in  ortlio<;raphy,  where  the  words  are  the  same,  nor  the 
dilFerences  in  punctiiation  exccpt  in  some  cases  whero  these  differences 
affect  the  sense.  I  liave  examined  all  tlic  jiassafjes  in  which  these  two 
tcxts  differ,  ainl  I  Hiid  a  great  many  iu  wliich  Macleane's  text  is  better 
tlian  that  of  Jahu,  who  has  introduced  some  bad  readings.  I  have 
observed  a  few  passages  in  which  I  should  prefer  Jahn's  text,  but  on 
the  whole  I  think  tlie  Englishmau  has  shown  more  good  sense  and 
judgmoiit  tliaii  tlie  German. 

I  havo  added  in  the  notes  uearly  all  the  variations  of  Kibbeck's  text. 
Many  of  Ribbeck's  variations  are  the  same  as  Jahu's,  but  he  has  some  of 
his  own,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  me  bad.  Some  of  his  transpositions 
improve  the  text,  but  most  of  them  do  not.  He  has  haudled  the  sixth 
Satire  so  freely  as  to  the  transposition  and  omission  of  verses,  that 
it  would  require  much  time  and  study  to  pass  a  just  judgment  on  his 
labour ;  but  it  will  be  generally  allowed  that  the  matter  of  this  Satire, 
as  it  stands  in  the  common  texts,  is  not  Avell  arrauged. 

I  have  made  many  small  correctious  in  Mr.  Macleane's  notes,  where 
there  w^as  some  slight  error  or  mis-statement,  but  I  have  omitted  nothing 
aud  altered  nothing  which  I  believe  the  editor  would  not  have  omitted 
or  corrected.  Ile  wonld  probably  have  changed  his  opinion  on  some 
poiuts,  and  would  both  have  omitted  aiid  altcred  much  more  than  I  have 
done,  for  my  business  was  uot  to  edit  Juveual  and  Persius,  but  to  pre- 
serve  the  work  of  my  fi'iend.  The  references  in  this  volume  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  causes  of  errors  in  the  figures  of  such  references  are 
various.  I  have  corrected  a  great  many  wrong  references,  and  though 
I  cannot  hope  that  I  have  corrected  all,  I  believe  that  the  errors  which 
remain  are  not  many.  In  the  references  to  the  MSS.  I  have  discovered 
a  few  slight  errors  since  this  book  was  printed,  but  they  are  not  such  as 
to  require  any  particular  notice.  I  have  added  a  little  in  the  notes  here 
and  there,  where  I  thought  it  uecessary.  AU  the  additions  whicli 
I  have  made  are  marked  thus  [     ]. 

Ribbeck  has  published  an  essay  on  Juvenal  ("  Der  Echte  und  der  Unechte 
Juvenal,  Berlin,"  1865),  which  is  to  some  extent  a  justification  of  liis 
text.  After  briefly  stating  how  much  Ave  learn  from  Juvenal  of  Roman 
manners  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  to  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  he  adds  that 
this  knowledge  is  got  exclusively  from  the  first  nine  Satires  and  the 
eleventh;  that  the  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
supply  scarcely  any  infoi-matioii  of  tlie  kind.  They  coutaiu  mere  allu- 
sions  to  well-known  names  and  persons,  or  introduce  characters  of 
various  kinds,  which  are  not  marked  by  any  individuality.  The  genuine 
Juvenal  is  a  follower  of  Liicilius,  and  though  he  did  not  lash  his  cou- 
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temporaries,  the  personages  on  whom  he  pours  out  his  indignation  are 
those  with  whom  he  and  his  contcmporaries  were  "well  acquainted,  and 
they  are  tliose  of  whom  mention  is  made  by  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  Martiah  In  the  spurious  Satires,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  the  Avork  of  a  Declamator,  as  Ribheck  calls  him,  the  few 
names  which  may  belong  to  contcmporaries  of  Juvenal  are  with  some 
exceptions  totally  unknown.  These  Satircs  also  give  us  little  informa- 
tion  on  tnannei's  or  evcnts  in  Rome,  while  nearly  every  line  of  the 
genuine  Satires  contains  instriictive  matter.  The  Declamator  abounds 
in  aUusions  to  Greek  and  Roman  history  and  to  mythical  legends. 
Even  Moses  is  introduced  to  us.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  of  the 
genuine  Satires  shows  that  he  was  well  acquaiuted  with  Greek  and 
Roman  history;  but  he  haudles  his  matter  like  a  man  of  sense,  who 
knows  the  world,  while  the  Declamator  -wTites  like  a  pedant. 

The  Dcclamator,  who  tells  ns  little  abont  Rome,  treats  ns  with  a  great 
deal  about  foreign  parts,  and  in  the  fifteenth  Satire  he  even  takes  us 
into  Egypt;  and  yet,  as  Ribbeck  maintains,  he  does  not  even  know  that 
Canopus  (xv.  44,  and  the  note)  is  in  Egypt. 

It  has  been  observed  also,  he  adds,  that  the  Dcclamator  lias  a  turn  for 
philosophy,  but  the  genuiue  Juvenal  searcely  indicates  any  taste  for  such 
speculation.  He  never  uses  the  word  Sapientia,  which  the  Declamator 
prizes  highly,  and,  following  the  Stoic  doctrine,  declares  that  Nature  and 
Philosophy  teach  the  same  thing  (xiii.  189).  He  seems  also  to  have 
coUected  some  of  his  philosophical  matter  from  other  A^n-iters ;  for 
instance,  Sat.  x.  28,  &c.,  greatly  resembles  a  passage  in  Seneca  De 
Tranquillitate  Animi,  c.  15,  '  Democritum  potius ;'  and  the  matter  of  a 
passage  in  Sat.  x.  346  may  have  been  derived  from  Valerius  Maximus, 
vii.  2,  Ext.  1  (see  the  note  on  tliat  passage). 

Fi"om  this  brief  statement  the  reader  may  coUect  the  nature  of  the 
general  objectious  to  the  genuineness  of  the  five  Satires  which  Ribbeck 
attributes  to  au  uuknown  Declamator.  He  supports  his  general  con- 
chision  by  an  examiuation  of  many  passages,  and  he  employs  a  chapter 
of  three-and-seveuty  well  filled  pages  in  belabouring  the  imfortunate 
Declamator,  to  whom,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  he  aUows  no  merit  at 
all,  not  even  to  the  few  lines  which  may  be  admired  by  those  who  do 
not  vahie  all  the  DecIamator's  poetry.  Those  who  wiU  take  the  pains 
to  read  Ribbeck's  satirical  remarks  on  the  false  Satirist,  will  be  amused 
and  instructed,  if  they  shall  not  be  convinced.  In  fact  he  has  under- 
taken  to  prove  what  is  often  difficult  to  prove,  and  sometimes  impossible; 
to  show  from  a  comparison  of  writings,  attributed  to  the  same  person, 
that  some  are  genuine  and  some  are  not.  But  he  evideutly  has  confi- 
deuce  iu  his  own  couclusiou,  aud  he  presses  it  so  hard  that  he  sometimes 
misuuderstauds  or  affects  uot  to  understaud  that  which  others  may  fiud 
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iio  «liflu-ulty  alioiit.  So  far  iis  tliis  I  adiiiit  :  lio  lias  provod  clearly 
LMu>ii<;li  that  thore  aro  very  luaiiifost  (lirtoroiioOH  lietwcou  tho  lualtiM-  aiul 
tho  style  of  tlio  ten  Satiros  wliich  he  assigiis  to  Juvoiial,  aiul  tho  Hvo 
which  he  has  haiuUod  so  unmercifully.  Theso  five  Satires  are  marred 
l»y  great  faults,  aiid  contaiu  comparativcly  few  good  lines.  They  are 
iiideed  feeble  compositiouf*  as  satires,  wheu  comparcd  with  the  vigoroiis 
w(H'k  of  the  earlier  pieces,  the  best  of  which  are  pcrhaps  those  wliich 
caiiiiot  be  read  with  youug  mon.  If  auy  Satire  of  the  fivo  is  to  bo 
excepted  from  this  geueral  condemnation,  it  is  the  thirteenth;  but  many 
parts  even  of  that  Satire  are  open  to  just  censiire.  As  to  the  famous 
tciith,  if  we  do  uot  except  to  the  matter,  we  may  allow  that  there  is 
somo  merit  in  the  manuer  iii  which  tlie  subject  is  treated  ;  but  even  if 
this  admission  is  made,  it  is  still  nothing  more  thau  a  frotliy  declama- 
tiou.  Both  the  matter  aud  the  style  of  the  tenth  forai  a  striking  contrast 
to  another  Satire,  the  third,  Avhich  is  justly  admired.  It  is  a  liviug 
pictiire. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  the  same  man  wi'ote  or  could  write  all 
these  Satires,  a  question  which  Ribbeck  answers  by  affirming  that  he 
could  not  ;  and  he  labours  hard  to  prove  his  assertion.  But  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say  whut  a  man  may  do  in  the  way  of  writing,  for  the  same 
men  have  wTitten  wise  books  aud  foolish  books,  bad  poetry  and  good 
poetry.  The  same  difficulty  exists  as  to  some  of  Cicero's  orations, 
which  are  so  bad  that  somc  excellent  critics  maintain  that  Cicero 
could  not  have  written  them  ;  but  on  the  othcr  haiul  thcre  are  critics, 
both  old  and  new,  who  admire  the  spurious  orations,  aud  think  they  are 
very  fine. 

As  to  the  sixteenth  Satire,  which  is  manifestly  a  fragment,  it  is 
admitted  l)y  Ril)bock  that  this  may  be  a  piece  of  the  true  Juvenars 
work. 

In  a  second  chapter  Ribbeck  discusses  the  iuterpolations  in  the  ten 
Satires.  His  hypothesis,  he  says,  about  the  five  Declamations  would 
fare  badly,  if  we  accepted  the  ten  Satires  in  their  present  form  as  the 
genuine  wwk  of  Juvenal  ;  for  all  thc  faults  which  have  led  him  to 
reject  the  five  Declamations,  are  found  here  and  there  in  the  ten 
Satires;  and  these  bits  of  patchwork  resemble  so  much  the  whole  texture 
of  the  five  Declamations,  that  if  we  allow  them  to  stand  where  they 
are,  we  must  admit  that  the  poet  could  exhibit  in  the  same  Satire  tho 
skill  of  a  master  and  the  stupidity  of  a  bungler.  Howcver,  there  is  no 
necessity,  he  says,  for  this  admission,  for  the  ten  Satires  are  dis- 
figured  by  interpolations  which  have  been  remarked  on  by  many  recent 
critics;  and  iudecd  nobody  who  has  read  Juvenal  with  any  care  will 
deny  that  there  are  iiiterpolated  verses.  Ribbeck  has  only  iucreased  the 
iiumbor  of  tliom.     There  are  two  long  passagcs,  which  Ribbeck  asBnmes 

h   2 
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to   be  interpolations,  and  liis  judgment  oii   them  may  be  viewed  as  a 
challenge  to  all  those  who  maintain  that  they  are  genuine.     His  repu- 
tation  as  a  critic  will   depend    on  his  success  or  failure  in  establishing 
his  opinion.     The   fourth   Satire,  as  it  stands,  has  an  introduction  of 
thirty-six    verses,   which  have  been   added,   as   Ribbeck    assumes,    by 
some  uuskilful  hand.     Ile  is  not  the  first  critic  or  reader  who  has  felt 
some  surprise  at  liniling  a  long  Prologue  to  nothing,  for  the  first  thirty- 
six  lines  have  no  connexion  with  the  real  subject  of  the   Satire,  though 
there    are    critics    who   admire   this    Prologue   and    think  it  is  appro- 
priate  and  a  fine  piece  of  composition.     The  beginniug  of  the  Prologue 
announces  that  Crispinus  is  again  brought  ou  the  stage,  and  the  witer 
declares    his    intention    to    summon  him  often   to   play  his  part.     We 
expect  that  we  are  going  to  read  a  terrible  invective  against  the  fellow; 
but  after  a  few  general  remarks  about  his  villany,  we  are  told  that  the 
preseut  Satire  will  only  treat  of  his  smaller  offences,  and  then  comes  the 
particular  charge  against  him  of  buyiug  a  fish  at  an  enormous  price, 
and  eating  it   himself.     The  mentiou   of  the   fish  is  supposed   by  the 
admirers  of  the  Prologue  to  be  a  clever  way  of  connecting  the  intro- 
duction  with  the  real  Satire,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  great  fish  that 
was  presented  to  Domitian.     But  what  becomes  of  Crispinus  after  this 
fiourish?     He  plays  a  most  insignificaut  part  in  the  sceue  before  the 
Emperor,  and  says  not  a  word   about  the  big  fish,  though  something 
would  have  been  very  much  to   the  purpose  from   a  man  who  was  a 
buyer  of  fish,  and  in  his  early  days  cried  them  through  the  streets  of 
Rome.      If  Juvenal    wrote    this    Prologue  to    the    Satire,   Ave    cannot 
commend   his    taste.     Ribbeck    goes    into    particulars,    and    examines 
various  parts   of  this  Prologue   in   order  to   confinn   his  general  con- 
demnation  of  it. 

The  other  long  passage,  which  Ribbeek  treats  as  an  interpolation,  is 
the  Introductiou  of  fifty-five  lines  which  is  prefixed  to  the  eleventh 
Satire.  This  Introduction  resembles  that  to  the  fourth  Satire  in  this 
respect,  that  if  you  cut  it  off,  you  lose  nothing  of  the  real  Satire,  which 
is  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  come  and  dine  with  Juvenal.  This 
frieudly  epistle  is  a  charming  composition,  and  reminds  us,  as  Ribbeck 
observes,  of  Horace's  humour  and  genial  temper.  If  Juvenal  wrote  the 
Prologue,  he  would  have  done  better  if  he  had  commenced  his  epistle 
at  once  without  a  preface. 

This  Essay  also  contains  a  short  chapter  on  verses  which  have  been 
transposed  in  Juvenars  text,  and  on  the  passages  where  something 
appears  to  have  been  lost.  The  last  chapter,  wi-itten  in  Latin,  is  on 
the  famous  sixth  Satire,  the  disorderly  arrangement  of  which  the  learned 
critic  has  attempted  to  correct. 

This  ingenious  Essay  contains  matterwhich  a  future  editor  of  Juvenal 
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inust  exnmine  caiefiilly.  I  tliink  tliat  maiiy  of  Riljljcck's  ciiticisras 
on  particnlar  passages  may  be  answered,  bnt  it  seems  to  me  impossiblc 
to  read  the  work  of  the  so-callod  Doclamator  withont  feoliiifj  tlie  «^reat 
dif^orence  between  him  and  the  writer  of  the  ten  nndispntod  Satiros. 
Whether  that  difforence  is  best  explaiued  by  assnming  tliat  we  have 
two  Avriters  under  oue  name,  or  on  some  other  hypothosis,  is  a  matter 
wliich  every  reader  must  determine  for  himself. 

Tho  pecnliar  difficnlty  of  Persius  consists  in  tho  arrangement  of  fhe 
dialogne  or  siipposod  dialogne.  There  are  also  a  fow  passages  which 
perhaps  no  editor  has  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  I  think  Mr.  Macleane 
lias  handled  tho  matter  well,  thongh  he  may  be  mistakon  sometimcs. 
I  agreo  with  what  he  says  of  Jaliu's  copious  commentary.  Jahn'8 
edition  is  a  most  laliorious  and  useful  work,  and  his  commentary  is  fuU 
of  learning.  Biit  the  good  sehse  is  not  eqnal  to  the  learning,  and  he  ia 
sometimes  completely  wrong  in  his  explanation.  I  prefer  Heinrich's 
briofor  and  less  learned  notes. 

GEORGE  LONG. 

April,  1867. 
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D.    JUNII    JUVENALIS 

S  A  T  I  R  A  R  U  M 

LIBEIl  PRIMUS. 


SATIRA   L 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  satire,  for  reasons  stated  in  v.  47,  could  not  have  been  written  before  A.D.  100 
and  was  probably  not  WTitten  long  after  that  date.  Heinrich,  whose  judgment  I  have 
a  great  respect  for,  says  it  is  not  so  much  a  satire  as  a  preface  or  introduction  to  a  vohnne 
of  satires.  It  is  certainlya  satire  as  sevcre  as  any  in  the  book.  Juveual  hadprobably 
wTittcn  others  before  it,  but  I  do  not  see  enough  iii  this  poem  to  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
prcfuce.  Hesays  all  tbe  passions  ofmen  fromtbcfiood  downwards  are  the  hodgc-podge 
of  his  book  — "  nostri  farrago  libelli  "  (v.  86)  — and  he  has  touchcd  upon  a  good  niany  of 
tbem  in  this  satire,  which  may  be  the  '  Hbelhis  '  he  means.  If  not,  lie  must  have  been 
intendingto  pubhsh  acollection ;  for  '  libellus'  must  mean  something  definite,  either  one 
poem  or  a  collection.  He  begins  with  supposing  liimsclf  persuaded  by  some  person  not 
to  writc,  as  Horace  preteuds  with  Trebatius  (S.ii.  1).  But  the  times  are  sucb,  he  says, 
that  he  cannot  help  it;  and  whilethcrearesomany  iudiflcrent  poets  spouting  their  Hnes 
every  where,  he  may  as  well  write  as  others.  He  then  goes  into  a  detail  of  some  of  the 
vile  fcatures  of  socicty;  among  wliich  are  the  voluntary  dcgradation  of  women ;  their 
lewdness;  the  prefcrmcnt  of  shives  and  informers;  the  impunity  of  robbers,  and  forgcrs, 
and  murderers ;  men  sclUng  the  honour  of  their  wives  ;  women  poisoning  thcir  hnsbands  ; 
incest  and  adultery  undisguiscd;  avaricc,  gambhng,  extravagancc,  ghittony ;  the  con- 
tempt  and  neglect  of  the  poor  i)y  the  rich ;  magistrates  degradcd  into  beggars.  The  burst 
about  the  poets  andtheir  rccitations  isonly  a  way  of  introducing  humorously  the  graver 
matters  that  foUow.  A  good  dcal  of  wbat  was  recited  was  no  doubt  bad  enough  ;  but 
Juvenars  quarrel  was  not  with  his  Htcrary  brctbren,  whose  cause  hc  takcs  up,  as  well 
as  their  recitations,  in  the  seventh  satire.  Tlioy  have  in  rcahty  nothing  to  do  with  thc 
satire  as  sucb,  tbough  Juvenal  pretends  tlicy  have.  The  arguments  prefixed  to  the  MSS. 
treat  this  satire  as  a  preface  to  the  rcst.  Ruperti,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was 
written  before  all  the  others,  and  Drydcn  that  it  is  "the  natural  groundwork  of  all  the 
rest;"  for  "  herein  he  confincs  himsclfto  no  one  subjcct,  but  strikes  inditrcrtntly  at 
all  men  in  his  way  ;  in  every  following  satire  he  bas  chosen  some  particular  moral  which 
he  would  inculcate,  and  hishcs  some  particuhir  vice  or  foUy."  I  sce  no  proofs  onc  way  or 
the  other.  It  might  have  been  written  first  or  lastfor  any  evidcncc  I  can  find  in  tlie  poem 
itself,  irrespective  of  the  sign  of  the  date  noticed  abovc,  which  puts  it  hitcr  perhaps  than 
some. 

ARGUMEXT. 
Am  I  always  to  be  a  hstener,  and  shall  I  never  pay  tliese  poets  back  iu  their  own  coin  ? 
I  know  all  their  subjccts  by  hcart ;  all  of  theni,  bad  and  good,  handle  the  sarac,  till  the 
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vcry  inarl)le  is  split  with  tlieir  noise.  I  too  liavc  becn  to  scliool;  I  too liavclearnt  to 
dcclaini ;  and  if  papcr  niust  bc  wastcd,  wliy  should  not  I  writc  too  ? 

V.  19.  My  reason  for  following  in  IIoracc's  steps  is  this — whcn  eunuchs  are  marrying 
wivcs,  and  womcn  are  c.vhibiting  in  the  arcna,  whcn  a  barber  is  challenging  withhis 
wcalth  all  the  nobility,  and  slaves  are  cladin  purple  and  aflecting  their  summcr  rings, 
it  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  satire.  Who  can  rcstrain  himself  when  fut  Matho 
comes  by  in  his  littcr,  and  thc  great  informer  aftcr  him,  the  terror  of  all  little  in- 
formcrs  ;  whcn  you  are  thrust  from  your  riglits  by  wretches  who  get  your  iuhcritance 
by  satisfying  an  old  woman's  lcwdness  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  make  one's  blood  boil 
to  sce  the  robbcr  treading  on  pcople's  heels  with  his  crowd  of  sycophants,  while  his 
ward  is  left  to  prostitution  ?  and  Marius  going  ofl'  into  exile  to  enjoy  himself  with 
the  spoils  of  his  province  ?  What  does  he  care  for  infamy  if  he  kecps  his  plunder  ? 
Are  thcse  not  fit  themes  for  the  muse  of  Vcnusia  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  the 
old  hackneyed  topics  when  wretches  are  found  to  wink  at  thcir  wives'  intrigues,  and 
take  tlie  property  of  the  adulterer  which  the  law  will  not  give  to  the  woman  ;  wheu 
a  spendthrift  expects  to  be  promoted  to  high  placcs  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
handles  the  reins  whilc  thc  great  nian  loungcs  with  his  minion  bchind  ?  Does  not 
one  fccl  inclined  to  take  out  oi;e's  tablcts  in  the  very  strect  when  the  forger  comes 
loimging  along  in  his  open  litter,  and  the  great  lady  meets  him  who  has  drugged  hcr 
husband'swine  aiul  has  taught  her youngncighbours  shamclessly  todo  the  same  ?  You 
mustbc  a  bold  miscreant  if  you  want  to  be  somebodj^  Honesty  ispraised  and  leftto 
starve.  To  crime  men  owe  all  their  finc  gardens,  and  houses,  and  furniture.  ^^Hio 
can  slecp  for  the  incest  and  adultery  that  is  going  on  ?  If  nature  refuses,  indignation 
draws  the  pen,  tliough  it  be  but  such  as  mine  or  Cluvienus'. 

V.  80.  AU  the  passions  of  men  from  the  deluge  to  this  day  are  the  motlcy  subjects  of  my 
book.  When  was  the  harvest  of  vice  more  abundant  ?  when  did  avarice  so  fiU  its 
bags  ?  When  had  the  die  snch  spirit  as  now  when  men  play  not  for  the  contents 
of  thcir  purse  but  of  their  chcst  ?  Look  at  thc  hotuess  of  the  encounter  !  A  hundred 
sestertia  lost  and  the  poor  shivering  slave  without  atunic;  is  notthis  somethingmore 
than  niadness  ?  Which  of  onr  anccstors  ever  built  such  villas,  or  dined  by  himsclf 
ofF  seven  courses  ?  Now-a-daj's  the  poor  client  has  to  scramble  for  a  paltry  dole 
grudgingly  and  cautiously  given,  and  from  this  he  is  clbowed  by  some  grcat  pauper  who 
must  have  his  share  first ;  or  clse  some  well-to-do  freedman  cries,  "  I  came  first,  and 
must  be  first  scrved ;  I  am  rich  too,  and  rii^bcs  are  better  than  rank."  And  of  course 
tlic  daim  must  be  allowed ;  the  rich  slave  before  the  poor  magistrate,  for  though 
money  has  not  yet  had  a  temple  and  altars,  her  majesty  is  abovc  all  others  sacred.  But 
if  our  high  officers  are  not  above  reckoning  upon  the  sportnla,  what  will  their 
followers  do  who  get  all  they  have  from  this  source  ?  Crowds  of  litters  comc  up  for  thc 
dole,  and  all  kind  of  fraud  gocs  on. 

V.  127.  The  first  evcnt  of  this  day  is  this  sportula  :  then  they  sally  forth  to  the  forum, 
with  its  statues  of  heroes,  among  whom  somc  paltry  Arabarch  has  got  himself  set  up. 
In  the  afternoon  they  come  home ;  and  at  the  porch  the  hungry  clients  take  leave  of 
their  patron  and  thcir  long-cherished  hope  of  a  dinner,  and  retire  to  buy  their  bit 
of  cabbage,  while  the  great  man  sits  down  to  the  fat  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  and  eats  up 
a  whole  fortune  off  a  single  table.  Who  can  endure  this  bcastly  selfishness  ?  What  a 
belly  that  sits  down  to  a  wholeboar  by  itself !  But  the  penalty  foUows  quick  when 
,you  go  down  to  bathe  with  your  meat  crude  upon  your  stomach — sudden  dcath  and 
intestacy,  the  gossip  of  every  dinner-tablc,  and  the  delight  of  your  angry  fricuds. 

V.  147.  Our  sons  can  add  nothing  to  our  vices,  which  have  climbed  to  the  highcst  point; 
so  set  your  sails,  my  Muse,  and  bear  down  upou  the  enemy.  "  But  where  is  your 
talent  for  such  grcat  themes  ?  where  are  you  to  get  yonr  liberty  of  speech  ?  Mucius 
may  have  pardoned  his  satirist,  but  mark  dowu  (i  TigeUiuus  and  you  will  share  the 
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Cl.ri8tians'  fato."  "  U  tl.e  mur,loror  tl.en  to  ri.le  on  bigh  nnd  to  look  .lown  unon  m  V 
••  Ayc.  when  he  moots  y..u  shut  y„ur  lips.  .,r  th.-  inf..n..rr's  tinp.r  will  Ih-  u.k,,,  vou 
^ou  ...ay  wnte  ..f  Aeueas,  n„.l  A.l.illes.  nn.I  Hyln.s  v^^  n.u.h  us  v.u  i.l.asc..  \Vho„' 
Lue.l,us  .Iraws  his  w..niH.„  a!..l  rushes  o„  to  the  attnek.  every  he,\rer  «ith  sor..  eo„- 
si-.encc  hlushes.  nn.I  this  is  why  th..y  arc  angry  ;  so  y.,u  hu.l  iK-tter  think  of  this  heforo 
you  put  on  yoi,r  nn.iour,  for  nfter  thnt  it  will  he  t(x,  Inte."  "  Well  then  I  .nust  try 
what  I  can  ilo  with  thosc  who  nre  sleepin-  hy  the  riamininnand  the  Latin  rouils." 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantiim  ?    nunquamne  reponani 

Vexatus  toties  rauci  Theseide  Codri  ? 

Impune  ers,»-.!  mihi  recitaverit  ille  to^atas, 

Ilie  ek'f»-os  ?   impune  diem  eonsumpserit  ing-ens 

Telephus,  aut  sumrai  plena  jam  margine  libri  5 

Seriptus  et  in  tergo,  nee  dum  finitus,  Orestes  ? 


1.  Semper  ego  audttor  tantum  ?']  Sce  In- 
troiluetion.  In  the  time  of  Au<!rustus  it  had 
hcconie  common  for  all  sorts  of  writors,  hut 
particularlypoots.torccitetheirproduetions 
in  puhlic  places,  baths,  colonna.Ies,  and  so 
fortb;  or  to  get  their  fricnds  and  acfjuaint- 
anceto^ether  to  hear  them  in  privatc  houscs 
or  rooms  bired  for  the  purpose.  The  prac- 
t icc  was  adopted  hy  litcrary  men  of  character 
as  wcll  as  the  inferior  sort ;  the  exainple 
having  bccn  first  set,  as  is  said.  hy  Asinius 
PoUio,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Horace  and 
others.  Horace  refers  to  it  fa.niliarly,  and 
many  of  the  authorities  are  quoted  oli  S.  i. 
4.  73.  It  was  cousidercd  a  nuisance  in  his 
day ;  and  the  last  of  his  pocms  ends  with  a 
st.-oke  at  thesc  reciters  : 

"  Indoctum  d(x;tuinque  fugat  recitator  acer- 

bus ; 
Quem  veroarripuittenetocciditque  legendo, 
Non  missura  cutera  nisi  plena  cruoris  hi- 

ruilo-"  (A.  P.  tin.) 

Pliny  the  younger,  writing  about  the  timc  of 
this  satire,  speaks  with  a  good  deal  of  indul- 
ge.ice  of  the  practice,  and  regrets  that  tlie 
rc-citers  are  not  encouraged  by  larger  audi- 
ences.  He  says  he  attended  them  all  aud 
made  fricnds  with  thcin  (Epp.  i.  13). 

2.  Theneide  Codrin  The  Scholiast  wTites 
Cordi,and  P.has  the  same.  Servius  on  Virg. 
xi.  458,  as  well  as  all  the  othtr  MSS.,  has 
Codri.  Cordus  is  a  Roman  naine.  Codrus 
is  used  below,  S.  iii.  203.  208,  and  is  so 
v/ritten  in  the  same  MS.,  except  that  a  Inter 
hand  has  introduccdCordus.  Codrus  is  uscd 
hy  Martial,  ii.  57;  v.  26,  and  by  Virgil,  Ecl. 
\- 113;  vii.  2G.  It  is  in  every  case,  as  hcre,  a 
tietitiousname^though.Serviusonthelatter 
place  says.  "Codrus  poeta  cjusdcm  tcmporis 
fuit  ut  Valgius  in  Elcgis  suis  rcfcrt."  Cor- 
dus  is  said  to  have  been  the  Ronian  name 
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of  Horace's  larbitas  (Epp.  i.  19. 15).  Tlie 
story  of  Theseus  furnished  subjccts  for  epie 
poenis  and  tragedies.and  this  .iiay  havebeen 
either,  probably  an  cpic,  as  comcdv,  clcgy, 
and  tragedy  come  aftcr. 

3.  Impuneergomihi^  'Impune' re.ninds 
us  of  Horace's  "  Obturem  patulas  i.npune 
legcntibus  aurcs"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  105),  and 
"nobilium  scriptonim  auditor  et  ultor " 
(Epp.  i.  19.  39).  He  paid  his  fricnds  iu 
thc.r  own  coin.  This  is  cxpresscd  in  'repo- 
uam,'  which  .ncnns '  to  repay.'  Pliiiy,  in  thc 
epistle  quoted  above,  has  a  good-humourcd 
scntcnce  which  illustratcs  this  :  "  Possuni 
jam  repetcre  secessum  et  scribc-e  nliquid 
iluodnonrecitem,nevidearquorumrecitati- 
onibusatlui  non  auditor  fuisse  sed  creditor. 
Xam  ut  ceteris  inrcbus  ita  iu  audiendiofficio 
pcrit  gratia  si  i-eposcatur."  'Togatae'  were 
co.nedics  with  Ro.nan  plots  and  characters, 
asopposedto'palIiatac,'whichw.^reGrecian. 
See  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  57,  n.;  a.id  as  to  'ele- 
gos'  see  A.  P.  75,  n.  Hcinrich  adopts  from 
one  MS.  'cantaverit'  for  'rccitaverit,'which 
appcars  in  every  other  MS.  and  edition. 
Jiivenal  uses  'cantat'  below,  x.  178,  and 
n.igl,t  have  used  it  hero. 

4.  ingens  Telephus,']  Telephus,  king  of 
Mysia,  was  a  sou  of  Hcrcules,  and  a  fertilo 
subjcct  for  tragcdy.  (See  Hor.  A.  P.  96,  u.) 
His  strength  is  said  to  have  approached  that 
of  his  father,  an.l  no  douht  was  magnified 
by  the  poets  Juvennl  refers  to.  '  Iiigcns* 
Rupcrti,  Heinrich,  and  otl.ers  corrcctlv  refer 
to  the  length  of  tlic  iMX.n. ;  others  to  the 
prowess  of  the  mnn. 

5.  summi  plenajam  margine  /ibri]  This 
is  mcant  to  show  the  Icngth  of  the  poem. 
Thc  back  of  the  papyrus,  or  parehnieut 
(memhrana),  was  not  usually  writtcn  upon, 
but  staincd  ;  whence  Juvenal  speaks  below 
of  "  croccac  mcmbrana  tabellae  "  (vii.  23). 
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Notamag-is  nuUi  domus  est  sua  quam  mihi  lucus 
Martis,  et  Aeoliis  vicinum  rupibus  antrum 
Vulcani.     Quid  agant  venti,  quas  torqueat  umbras 
Aeacus,  unde  alius  furtivae  devehat  aurum 
Pelliculae,  quantas  jaculetur  Monychus  ornos, 
Frontonis  platani  convulsaque  marmora  clamant 
Semper  et  assiduo  ruptae  lectore  columnae. 
Exspectes  eadem  a  summo  minimoque  poeta. 
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Martial  lias  tliis  cpigrain  ou  one  Piccns,  a 
bad  jjoet : 

"  Scribit    in   aversa    Picens    epigramniata 
charta, 
Et  dolet  averso  quod  facit  illa  deo." — 

(viii.  62.) 

Such  writings  were  callcd  'Opisthographi.' 
'  Liber'  properly  belongs  only  to  books  of 
papyrus  ('chartae');  but  it  wasnot  confined 
tothose  (seeDict.Ant. 'Liber').  Itwasusual 
to  have  a  wide  niargin ;  and  the  hn-ger  the 
book  the  wider  the  niargiu.  Priscian  (vi.  3. 
16,  p.  684)  quotes  this  passage  to  show  that 
'margo'  is  sometimes  of  the  feminine  gen- 
der.  The  Scholiast  makes  the  same  remark, 
and  quotes  Ov.  Met.  i.  13  for  the  mascu- 
liue.  [It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
meaning  to  '  summi  libri,'  unlcss  it  cau 
mean  a  very  large  '  liber.'] 

7.  hccus  Martis,']  These  are  such  subjects 
as  Horacespeaks  of,  A.  P.  16. sq.  :  "  lucuset 
ara  Dianae,  Et  properantis  aquae  per  amoe- 
nos  ambitus  agros,"  &c.  The  SchoHast  re- 
fers  to  a  grove  of  Mars  on  the  Appian  Way, 
to  another  in  which  IHa  brought  forth  Romu- 
lus  andRemus,and  that  inColchiswherethe 
golden  fleece  was  kept.  Any  grove  of  Mars 
will  do,  and  there  were  many.  Of  the  group 
of  ishinds  north  of  Sicily  called  AeoHac,  Vul- 
caniae,  or  Liparaeue  Insulae,  the  most  sou- 
therly  is  that  now  caHed  "\'olcano,  by  tlie 
Romuns  Hiera  or  Vulcani  Insula.aud  by  the 
Greeks  'lepa  'H^paiarov.  Virgil  describes 
it  in  language  which  leaves  Httle  doubt  that 
this  is  the  place  Juveual  refers  to  (Aen.  viii. 
416—422).  Ruperti  thiuks  Aetna  must  be 
meant,  because  the  cave  is  said  to  be  'near' 
the  AeoHan  rocks,  wliereas  Hiera  is  one  of 
theni;  which  is  not  worth  considering.  This 
island  was  in  early  times  a  very  active  vol- 
cano(SeeSmith'sDict.Geog.,'AeoHaeIns.'). 
Heinrich  says  that  in  '  hicus  Martis,'  and 
the  cave  of  Vulcan,  and  'Quid  agant  venti,' 
Juvenal  had  his  eyc  upon  Valerius  Fhiccus, 
whose  Argonautica  were  written  about  this 
time.     See  Hb.  i.  573,  sqq. ;  v.  252,  sq. 

9.  Quhl  agant  venii,']  '  What  the  winds 
are  about.'     The  winds  foUow  naturaOy  the 


mention  of  the  AcoHae  Insulae,  one  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  the  gover- 
nor  of  tlie  winds.  Strabo  says  it  was  Stron- 
gyle  (StromboH),  ifrauOa  Se  rhv  AloXov 
oiKT\ffai  (pacrt  (vi.  p.  276).  See  PHny,  H.  N. 
iii.  9;  Heyn.  Exc.  i.  on  Aen.  i. 

10.  nncle  alins']  Jason  from  Colchis. 
Horace  usesthe  forni '  peHicula'  (S.ii.  5. 38); 
and  Persius  (v.  116).  It  has  no  diminutive 
foi'ce,  and  is  only  used  for  convenience. 

W.jaculetur  Monyclnts  ornos,~\  lu  Ovid 
(Met.  xii.  510,  sqq.)  Nestor  relates  how 
Monychus  and  the  other  centaurs  tore  up 
the  trecs  fromOthrysandPeHon,and  hurled 
them  upon  Caeneus  at  the  marriage  of  his 
friend  Peirithous. 

12.  Frontonis jylatani']  The  gardens  and 
corridors  of  private  persons  were  lent,  it 
appears,  for  this  purpose.  Fronto  is  a 
name  which  occurs  often  under  the  empire. 
The  most  distinguished  was  M.  CorneHus 
Fronto  the  orator,  who  was  one  of  the 
tutors  of  M.  AureHus  Antoniuus.  The  man 
in  the  text  may  be  any  body.  The  exagge- 
ration  of  the  speaker's  powers,  and  the  ap- 
plause  of  his  friends,  are  amusing,  and  the 
verses  very  forciblc.  In  the  peristylia  of 
large  houses  trees  of  considerable  size  were 
grown.  "  Inter  varias  nutritur  silva  colum- 
nas"  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  10.  22).  Tlie  phine  tree 
was  much  cultivated  by  the  Romans.  Com- 
pare  Hor.  C.  ii.  15.  4:  "  platanusquc 
caelebs  Evincet  uhnos."  'Convulsa'  and 
'ruptae'  Grangaeussays  are  medicalwords, 
as  if  the  piUars  were  in  a  state  of  convulsion 
andburstingblood-vessels :  "Rupticonvulsi- 
que  dicuntur  qui  nervorum  attectione  et 
spasmo  laborant ;  sed  et  eadem  ratione  sic 
apellantur  qui  nimio  clamore  venis  tumes- 
centes  offendernnt."  As  to  the  construction 
'ruptaelectore,'  see  Hor.  i.  6.  2,  n.  Servius 
quotes  this  verse  ou  Virgil :  "  Et  cantu 
querulae  rumpeut  arbusta  cicadae"  (Georg. 
iii.  328). 

14.  ]£xspectes  eadem]  "  You  may  look  for 
the  same  stufi'  from  aU  sorts  of  poets,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least :  I  then  (ergo)  must 
write,  for  I  too  have  been  to  school  and  bceu 
vvhipped  and  dcclaimed ;  and  since  paper 
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Et  nos  er«>omanum  IVrulae  subduximus,  et  nos 
Consilium  dedimus  Sullae  privatus  ut  altum 
Dormiret.     Stulta  est  clementia,  quum  tot  ubique 
A  atibus  occurras,  periturae  parcere  diartae. 

Cur  tamen  hoc  potius  libeat  clecurrere  campo 
Per  quem  mao^nus  equos  Auruncae  flexit  alumnus, 
Si  vacat  et  placidi  rationemadmittitis,  edam. 
Quum  tener  uxorem  ducat  spado  ;    Maevia  Tuscum 
Fi^^at  aprum  et  nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma  ; 
Patricios  omnes  opibus  quum  provocet  unus, 
Quo  tondente  gravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat ; 
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must  bespoilt,  mercy  would  be  thrown  a  wa  v : 
I  niay  as  well  spoil  i't  as  otliers."  [Tlie  verse 
'E.\spectes..poeta'  is  rejected  bv  Kibbeck, 
foUowintr thesuggestionof  Doljrec.l  Sthool- 
boys  will  not  want  to  be  toUI  what"'maiium 
ferulae  sul)ducere '  means  ;  but  it  appears 
the  commentators  are  not  agreed.  It  cor- 
respondstoHorace's"didicitpriusextimuit- 
que  magistrum  "  (A.  P.  415).  Grangaeus 
quotes  several  authorities  for  the  cxpression, 
wJiich  passed  into  a  proverb. 

IG.  Consilium  dedimus  SuUae']  Jahn  on 
the  authority  of  niany  of  the  MSS.  writes 
'  Syllae;'  but  all  inscriptions  where  the  name 
occurs  have  '  Sula'  or  'Sulla.'  The  Greek 
fonn  is  SuAAoy.  The  theme  on  which  he 
professes  to  have  declaimed  belongs  to  tlie 
order  called  "suasoriae  onitiones,"  of  which 
a  book  was  written  by  the  clder  Seiieca.  It 
apjiears  to  have  beeir  a  favourite  subject. 
Quintihan  says  (Inst.  iii.  8),  "neque  enim 
iguoro  plerumque  exercitationis  gratia  poni 
et  poeticas  et  historicas,  ut  Priami  verba 
apud  Achillem.aut  SuUae  dictaturamdepo- 
nenlis  iii  contione."  The  advice  is,  that 
SuUa  should  purchase  sleep  by  laying 
down  his  power.  He  did  so,  B.  c.  79,'and 
died  next  year  in  retirement.  '  Suasoriae ' 
were  distinguished  from  '  controvei-siae,' 
and  belonged  rather  to  boys'  schools.  See 
note  on  Pers.  iii.  45. 

20.  Auruncae Jlexit  alumnus,]  Suessa,  in 
Campania,  the  hiter  capitalof  the  Auruuci, 
whose  original  town  Aurunca  (five  miles 
from  Suessa)  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidicini 
(Livy  viii.  15),  was  called  Suessa  Aurunca, 
to  distinguish  it  fiom  Sues.sa  Pometia,  an 
Alban  colony  in  Latium,  from  which  the 
l'omptine  marshes  were  nained.  Suessa 
Aurunca  was  the  birtli-place  of  Lucilius. 

21.  Si  vacat  ef]  On  tlie  authority  of 
P.  which  has  '  si  placat  ac,'  .Jahn  has  adop- 
ted'ac.'  All  other  iMSS.  and  editions  Iiave 
•  et '  [except  Ribbeck,  who  has  '  ac.'] 


22.  Maeria  Tuscum  Fitjat  aprum']  TJiis 
refers  to  tJie  '  venationcs,'  or  fights  witli  wild 
beasts  at  the  circus  and  ain])Jiitheatres.  The 
bcasts  fouglit  witheach  otIier,or  with  men 
trainedfortIiei)uq)oseandcaIIcd'bestiarii.' 
Of  these  mauy  were  free  mcn  and  volun- 
teers  fightiiig  for  pay,  and  ainong  them  were 
sometimes  fouiid  even  women  (see  ii.  53), 
which  seems  to  have  happened  first  in  the 
year  a.d.  63,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  "  Spcc- 
tacula  gladiatorum  idem  annus  Jiabuit  pari 
magnificentia  ac  priora  :  sed  faeminarum 
illustrium  senatorumque  pJures  per  arenam 
foetlati  sunt."  (Tac.  Aun.  xv.  32.)  Sueto- 
nius  mentions  the  magnificent  gaines  of 
Domit ian :  "  Spectacula  niagni fica assidue  et 
sumptuosa  edidit— venationes  gladiatores- 
que— nec viroruiii  modo  pugnassed  etfaemi- 
naruin."  Juvenal  refers  to  tlicm  again  (S.  vi. 
24G,  sq.)  and  Jiis  coutemporary,  Statius, 
does  the  same,  SiJv.  i.  G.  53,  sqq.': 

"  Stat  sexus  rudis  insclusque  ferri, 
Et  pugnas  capit  im])robus  viriles. 
Credas  ad  Taiiain  ferunive  Phasiu 
Thermodontiacas  calere  turmas." 

The  practice  was  put  down  more  tJian  a 
century  later  by  a  senatusconsultum,  in  the 
reign  of  Sept.  Severus.  The  boars  of  Etru- 
ria  were  particularly  large.  Lucania  aud 
Umbria  were  also  fainous  for  tliese  keasts 
(Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  231-,  n.).  The  woinen  are 
said  to  hunt  with  their  breastsbare  Jikethe 
Aniazons,  to  whoin  they  are  likened  I)y  Sta- 
tius  in  the  above  extract.  M.  aiid  "many 
other  MSS.  have  Nevia  for  Maevia.  MartiaJ 
has  tJie  former  name. 

25.  Quo  tondente]  There  was  a  barber, 
Licinus,  mentioned  by  Horace  (A.  P.  301), 
ofwlioni  tlie  Sclioliast  tlieresays  tliat  hewas 
made  a  seiiator  i)y  C.  Julius  (.'aesar.  There 
ai)i>ears  to  Iiiive  been  soiiie  such  story  con- 
iiected  witJi  a  low  mau  of  this  name,  for  it 
passed  into  a  proverb.     It  may  or  may  not 
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Quum  pars  Niliacae  plcbis,  quum  verna  Canopi 
Crispinus,  Tyrias  humero  revocante  lacernas, 
Ventilet  aestivura  digitis  sudantibus  aurura, 
Nec  sufferre  queat  majoris  pondera  gemmae  : 
DifTicile  est  satirara  non  scribere.     Nam  quis  iniquae 
Tara  patiens  Urbis,  tam  ferreus,  ut  teneat  se, 
Causidici  nova  quum  veniat  lectica  Mathonis 
Plena  ipso  ;  post  hunc  magni  delator  amici 
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havc  becn  the  man  spoken  of  below,  S.  i. 
109;  xiv.  306;  Persius  ii.  3G.  Scemynote 
on  thc  above  passage  of  Horacc.  The  vcrse 
is  repeatcd  Sat.  x.  22G.  With  tlie  precediug 
it  is  wanting  iu  some  MSS. 

26.  verna  Canopi  Crispmus,']  Canopus, 
or  Canobus,  whicli  gavc  its  name  to  onc  of 
the  branchcs  of  thc  Nilc,  was  about  fiftcen 
miles  from  Alexandria,  and  a  town  of  disso- 
lute  morals,  as  scaports  are  wont  to  bc.  It 
is  for  this  rcason  that  Juvcnal  makes  liis 
upstart  Crispinus  a  native  of Cauopus.  How 
he  commended  himself  to  Domitian,  aud 
rose  to  be  an  cques,  does  not  appcar.  Onc 
of  the  Scholiasts  says  he  was  a  paper-seller 
of  Alexandria.  Juvenal  attacks  him  agaiu, 
in  the  fourth  Satirc,  in  the  vilest  terms. 
'Vcrua' was  a  slave  born  in  his  master's 
house:  this  man  was  therefore  a '  libertinus.' 

27.  Tt/rias  humero  revocante  lacernas,] 
The  '  lacerna '  was  a  loose  cloak  worn  ovcr 
the  '  toga.'  It  was  usually  of  costly  dye  and 
material,  bcing  worn  cliicfly  by  the  rich. 
Stapylton  translates  the  words  '  humero  re- 
vocaute '  '  which  falliug  off  his  shouldcrs 
still  revoke  ;'  and  some  commentators  takc 
it  in  this  way.  Gilibrd  has — 
'^Crispiuus,  while  he  gatliers  now,now  flings 

His  purple  opeu,  fans  his  summer  rings." 

Hemeansthattheman  is  showingoffthe  fine 
texture  of  his  cloak ;  and  he  quotes  Ammia- 
nus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  6) :  "  Alii  summum 
decus  in  ambitioso  vestium  cultu  pouentcs 
sudant  sub  ponderibus  laccrnarum,  quas  col- 
lis  inscrtas  cingulis  ipsis  adnectunt,  uimia 
subteminum  teuuitate  perflabiles,  expectan- 
tescrebrisagitationibus,maxiraequcsinistra, 
ut  longiores  fimbriae  tunicacque  perspiccrc 
luceaut."  The  words  describe  tlie  way  in 
whicli  thc  cloak  was  worn,  hitched  up  on  tlie 
lcft  shoukler  by  a  broocii  or  something  of 
that  sort,andfloating  iuthewiud,so  that  tlie 
shoulder  seemstopull  itback.  Graeviustakes 
'lacernas'  with  '  veutilet,'  and  conjcctures 
'aestivo  auro.'  This  man  appears  to  have  liad 
light  rings  for  summer,  and  heavier  for  win- 
ter.  That  he  wore  a  gold  ring  does  not 
provethat  he  was  an  eques,  for  by  the  empe- 


rors  after  Tiberius  the  privilege  was  given  to 
tlielowestofthepeople  (Hor.  S.  ii.7.9,n.). 
30.  iniqitae  Tam  patiens   Urbis,']     '  So 
tolerant  of  the  town's  iuiquities.' 

32.  lectica  Mathonis']  Tliis  man  is  meu- 
tioned  below  (vii.  129)  as  a  baukrupt,  and 
(xi.  31)  as  a  blustcriug  fellow.  ilartial 
mentions  him  repcatcdly  as  a  profligate  (yii. 
10),  a  beggar  (viii.  42  ;  xi.  68),  a  rauter(iv. 
81),  a  coxconibical  speaker  (x.  46).  He  was 
so  tat  as  to  flll  his  litter,  which  was  new  as 
his  fortuucs  were,  aud  short-lived.  As  to 
tlic  '  lectica,'  or  palaukeeu,  see  Becker's 
Gallus,  Exc.on  theCarriages,  and  Dict.  Ant. 
Also  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  214,  n. ;  and  Cic.  iu  Vcrr. 
ii.  5. 11,  Long.  See  also  the  note  on  vcr.  65 
bclow.  '  Causidicus '  is  a  title  that  Cicero 
i^scs  with  more  or  less  contempt.  The  pro- 
pcr  words  for  what  we  call  an  advocate,  or 
counsel,  are  'orator'  and  '  patronus;'a  'cau- 
sidicus '  was  one  of  these  of  a  lower  sort.  So 
Juvcnal  says  below  :  "  nec  causidicus  ncc 
praeco  loquatur  "  (vi.  438),  "  nec  unquam 
Sanguinecausidicimadueruntrostrapusilli" 
(x.  120),  "nutricula  causidicorum  Afi-ica" 
(vii.  148).  Forcelliui  quotes  Cic.  de  Orat. 
i.  46  :  "  Non  enim  causidicum  nescio  queui 
neque  proclamatorem  aut  rabulam  hoc  ser- 
mone  nostro  conquirimus."  See  Quintilian 
xii.  1. 

33.  magni  delator  amici,]  This  may  be 
any  low  informer  who  bctrayed  liis  patron. 
The  informcr's  tradc,  of  which  twomembers, 
Sulcius  and  Caprius,  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
race  (S.  i.  4.  66),  rcached  its  heiglit  under 
Tiberius,  and  throve  uuder  bis  successors. 
A  famous  one  of  the  reignof  Domitianwas 
M.  Aquilius  Keguhis,  who  under  Nero  got 
promotion  and  hatrcd  by  informing  against 
M.  Crassus  (Tac.  Hist.'  iv.  42).  Baebius 
Massa  was  another  of  the  same  tribe,  a 
freedman  probalily  of  some  person  of  the 
Baebia  gcns.  Tacitus  says  he  bctrayed 
Piso,  and  was  universally  hatcd  then  (Hist. 
iv.  50).  Tliis  was  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
A.D.  70.  Hc  was  thcn  "  e  procuratoribus 
Africae."  He  became  governor  of  Baetica  in 
Spaiu,  aud  for  his  oppression  of  tliat  pro- 
vince  was  brought  to  trial,  under  Domitian, 


SATIllA  I. 


Et  cito  raj)turus  do  iiobilitMte  comesa 

Quod  superest;  quem  Massa  timet,  quem  munere  palpat  33 

Carus  ot  a  tropido  Thymolc  summissa  Latino; 

Uuuin  to  suinmovoant  qui  tostamonta  mcrontur 

Noctibus,  in  caelum  quos  evehit  optima  summi 

Nunc  via  prooossus,  votuhio  vosiea  boatao? 

l'noiohim  Proouloius  habot,  sod  GiUo  deuncem,  40 

Partes  quisque  suas  ad  mensuram  inguinis  heres. 

Accipiat  sane  mcrcedom  sano-uinis,  ot  sic 

Pallcat  ut  nudis  pressit  qui  caloibus  an<»-uem, 

Aut  Lug-dunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram. 


A.D.  93  (Tac.  Apr.  45);  and  tlioufjh  coii- 
dcinncditseeinsthatliec-scapedpuni.slinicnt, 
for  lie  bccanie  onc  of  the  niost  notorious 
inforincrs  in  Douiitiaii's  tiine.  Carus  Met- 
tius  was  another  of  the  sanic  sort,  of  wliom 
Tacitus  says,  that  at  tlic  tinie  of  A^icohi's 
death  (a.d.  93),  "  una  adhuc  vietoria  Canis 
Mettiu.s,"  lie  had  oiily  signaHzcd  liimself  by 
one  great  victory  iii  his  profession  ;  which 
ineans  that  he  aftcrwards  becanie  liighly 
distinguishcd.  Martial  nicntions  hiin  pro- 
verbially  (xii.  25).  Tlic  words  '  dehitor  ami- 
ci'  arc  so  like  S.  iii.  IIG,  that  it  might  be 
supjiosed  Egnatius  Cek-r  was  mcant,  as  the 
Schohast  suggests  ;  but  he  was  dcad.  See 
note  on  tliat  placo.  Thymcleand  Latinus 
were  an  actress  and  actor,  to  wliom  Domi- 
tian  waspartial ;  whcrcforcMartialbegs  hiin 
to  look  on  his  books  as  kindly  as  lie  looked 
at  these  two  persons  on  tlie  stage  (i.  5). 
Latinus  is  often  mentioncdby  Martial,  who 
wrotc  an  epitaph  for  hiiii,an"dfkitteicd  Do- 
niitian  tlirough  him,  as  lie  did  tlirough  his 
favouritcs  generally.  Ile  is  mentioned  by 
name  below,  vi.  44,  and  alhided  to  in  viii. 
197,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  lliymele. 
Tlie  Scholiast  here  and  on  iv.  53,  on  tlie 
authority  of  Marius  Ma.Kimus,  wlio  wrote 
the  lives  of  some  of  thc  eniperors,  says  that 
Latinus  was  an  iuHuential  informer.  '  Thcse 
informers  wcre  all  afraid  of  tlie  great  man 
f>f  their  craft,  and  did  what  they  could  to 
make  friends  with  liim.  Latinus  lent  him 
'Jhyniele,  wlio  was  eithcr his  mistrcss or liis 
wife.  This  is  the  SehoHasfs  e.xplauation. 
Heinrich  supposcs  sonie  scene  is  referred  to, 
in  a  farce  acted  by  thesc  people  Hc isobliged 
to  change  'et'  into  'ut'  to  support  this  ex- 
planation. 

37.  Quum  tesummoreant]  "  I)c  licrcdi- 
tate  jtista  tanquam  de  via  ;  piopric  ciiiin 
'summovere' verbum  lictorum."  This  is 
Grangaeus'  note;  and  it  is  trueas  respccts 
thclictors.     (Hor.  C.  ii.   16.10,  n.)     13ut 


thcre  is  nothing  in  the  text  about  an  '  here- 
ditas.'  Juveual  nieans  '  when  nicn  elbow 
you  out  of  the  way  who  have  got  rich  by 
scandalous  lucans.' 

38.  summi  Nunc  via  processu.t,']  '  Pro- 
cessus'  mcans  advanccment;  and  '  sumini 
processus'  advancemcnt  tothe  higlicst  place. 
So  Ovid  (Trist.  iv.  5.  25) :  "Hacc  tna  pro- 
cessus  habeat  fortuna  percnncs."  Kigault 
quotes  an  inscription,  "  ob  spem  procks- 
sus  EJUS."  It  was  by  thcse  meaiis  that 
Otho  got  into  favour  with  Ncro  (Sueton. 
Otlio,  c.  2) ,  "  libertinam  aulicam  gratio.sam 
quo  efficacius  coleret  ctiam  diligcre  siinula- 
vit,  quamvis  anuin  ac  paene  decrepitani : 
per  hanc  insiiiuatus  Ncroni  facile  summuin 
intcr  amicos  loeum  tcnuit." 

40.  Unciolam  Proculeius  Jiabef]  Procu- 
leius  has  a  twelfth  part  of  tlie  estate  left 
him,  aiid  Gillo  eleven-twelfths  :  the  first  is 
'  hercs  ex  uncia ; '  the  sccond  '  hercs  ex 
dcunce.'  The  divisions  of  the  'as'  rcpre- 
sented  the  portions  of  the  eslate  devised  to 
each  'heres'  (Hor.  S.  ii.  5.  53,  n.  fin.). 
The  mcn  are  unkuown.  '  Unciola'  does  not 
occurelsewhere.  It  does  not  mean,  as  Ru- 
perti  says,  'le.ss  than  an  uncia  ;'  but  'a 
poor  uncia,'  as  we  say. 

42.  Accipiat  sane']  There  is  eontempt 
in  tliis  :  "  Let  him  take  it  with  all  my 
lieart." 

43.  pressil  qui  calcibus  anguem,']  Hein- 
rich  thinks  this  is  an  allusion  to  Hornei* 
(U.  iii.  33): 

iis    '6t(  Tis   Tf    hpaKOVTa  ISwu  traXlvopffoi 

airtffrri 
&\f/  t'   avfx^^pv^^tv,  S>xp6s  T«   fj.iv  (Ia*  wap- 

(idv. 

44.  Aut  Luffdunensem]  Suctonius  rclates 
(Vit.  Calig.  c.  20)  that  Caligula  instituted 
gamos,  '  ludos  iiiisccllos'  (see  S.  xi.  20,  n.) 
at  Lugdunum  (Lyon),  where  there  was  aii 
altnr,  dcdicatcd  to  Augustus  ou  thc  day  that 


D.  JUNII  JUVENALIS 

Quid  refcram  quanta  siccum  jecur  ardeat  ira,  45 

Quum  populum  g-rcg-ibus  comitum  premit  hic  spoliator 

Pupilli  prostantis^  et  liic  damnatus  inani 

Judicio  (quid  enim  salvis  infamia  nummis  ?) 

Exsul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit  et  fruitur  dis 

Iratis ;  at  tu,  victrix  provincia^  j)loras.  50 

Haec  62*0  non  credara  Venusina  dia^na  lucerna  ? 


Claudius  was  born  in  that  city,  Ist  of  Au- 
jrust,  13. C.  10.  (Suet.  Vit.  Chiudii,  c.  2.). 
Diou  Cassius  rflatcs  thut  gauies  were  cele- 
brated  thcre  in  the  life-time  of  Augustus 
(1.  4-6.  c.  50).  Ifso,  it  was  reserved  for  Ca- 
ligula  to  establish  a  rhetorical  contest  iu 
Greck  and  Latiu,  in  wliich  those  who,  iu 
the  Eaiperor's  judgment,  had  acquitted 
theiuselves  worst,  ('•  ii  qui  niaxime  dispU- 
cuissent")  wcre  obliged  to  Hck  out  wliat 
they  had  writteu  with  thcir  tongue,  or  to  be 
flogged,  or  pluuged  in  the  uearest  stream. 
To  this  two  epigrauis  iu  the  Anthologia, 
quoted  by  Scahger  ou  the  above  passage  of 
Suetouius,  are  said  by  him  to  relate. 

Tov    ffov     ■yap     Tratrxw     veKpov     x°P"'     o*^" 
Trddoiev 
oi  Ka.Ta\(i^avTes  y8j)3Aio  Ka\  «aXct.uour. 

Lib.  ii.  40.  7. 
ovx   oTi   Tov  KaKa^ov  \eixets  Sta  tovt6  ffe 

tJLlffW, 

a\K'  '6ti  tovto  iroie7s  Kal  5ixa  tov  Ka\a.- 
(JLOV.  Ib.  12.   8. 

Juvenal  seems  to  refer  tothe  competitors  on 
these  occasious  wlio  had  reasou  to  be  afraid 
their  speeches  might  meet  with  disapproba- 
tion,  and  who  treuibled  for  the  couse- 
quences. 

46.  poptilum  gregihus  comitmn  premif] 
P.  and  all  the  older  and  more  trustworthy 
MSS.  have  the  indicative  mood  :  several  of 
the  later  have  '  preniat ;'  aud  Heiurich 
adopts  it.  Kuperti  and  Jahn  have  '  premit,' 
in  reliauce  on  the  MSS.  and  the  iudicatives 
that  foUow  ;  and  that  mood  is,  I  beheve, 
the  right  one.  As  to  '  pupillus,'  see  Dict. 
Aut.,  Art.  'Tutor;'  and  Hor.  Epp.  i.  1. 
21,  n.  This  '  tutor'  went  out  to  the  forum 
or  to  the  walks,  atteudcd, '  deductus'  (Hor. 
S.  i.  9.  59),  by  crowds  of  parasites,  sup- 
ported  by  thefortune  of  his  '  pupillus,'  who 
was  left  to  starve  or  to  support  himself  by 
the  vilest  meaus.  'Comites'  is  the  word 
used  below,  ver.  119.  Euperti  thinks  'pu- 
pilhie '  must  be  the  proper  word,  but  does 
not  adopt  it.  It  would  be  less  oftensive  ; 
but  that  is  uot  much  to  the  purpose. 

47.  et  hic  damnatiis  inani  Jiidicio']  We 
bave  the  privatethief  and  the  publicbrought 


together.  Marius  Priscus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  was  couvicted  (a.D.  100)  of  '  rcpe- 
tuudac,'  aud  banishcd  from  Italy.  Marius 
was  compelled  to  refund  a  part  of  his  bad 
gains,  and  retired  with  thc  remaiudcr  to  Hve 
comfortably,  though  uot  at  home.  The 
otteuce  of  '  repetuudae,'  which  was  that  of 
a  magistrate  gettingmoncy  by  illegal  nieans 
from  the  provincials  under  his  government, 
was  punished  with  difterent  penalties  at  dif- 
fereut  times.  The  latest  'le.x'  ou  the  subject 
was  the  '  lex  Julia,'  passed  in  the  dictator- 
sliip  of  C.  JuHus  Caesar,  which  abolished  the 
punishment  of  exile ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  revived  under  the  euipire.  The  re- 
fundiug  of  the  nioney  proved  to  have  been 
received  was  always  part  of  the  penalty ; 
and  iu  this  iustauce  it  appears  that  700 
sestertia  (about  5500/.  sterling)  were  paid 
by  Marius  into  the  treasury.  Au  interesting 
account  of  the  whole  aftair  is  given  by  the 
younger  Pliuy,  who,  with  C.  Cornelius 
Tacitus,  the  historian,  acted  for  the  pro- 
vincials  (Epp.  ii.  11).  See  Long's  Excursus 
on  Cic.  iu  Verr.  ou  '  Repetuudae,'  and 
Dict.  Aut.  uuder  the  same  head;  and  also 
the  artide  '  Infamia.'  '  Ab  octava  bibit ' 
nicaus  that  -he  sat  down  to  dinuer  earher 
than  usual ;  the  ninth  hour  iu  summer,  and 
teuth  in  wiutcr,  being  those  at  which  in- 
dustrious  persous  generally  dined  (Hor.  C. 
i.  1.  20,  u.).  '  Fruitur  dis  iratis,'  he  enjoys 
the  auger  of  the  gods  :  that  is,  he  makes 
himself  comfortable  uuder  his  punishment. 

50.  victrix  j)rovincia,~\  Grangaeus  sup- 
poses  this  to  be  a  play  upon  the  words. 
Even  if  it  were  (which  is  not  likely),  it  would 
be  only  from  the  simihirity  of  souud,  and 
would  not  support  Festus'  derivation  of 
'  provincia'  from  '  vincere.'  Proviucia  is  a 
shortcued  form  of  '  providentia,'  and  "  pro- 
perly  desiguated  the  particular  fuuctions  of 
a  magistrate."  See  Long's  note  ou  Cic. 
iu  Verr.  ii.  2. 1.  '  Viucerc '  is  the  legal  word 
for  succeeding  in  a  cause.  Ou  '  ploras  ' 
Grangaeus  adds,  "  tibi  enim  fuit  victoria 
Cadmea,in  quajocaturvictus,  plorat  victor." 

51.  Venusina  digna  lucerna  .?]  Horace 
aud  Juvenal  had  uot  much  in  common  ;  but 
Horace  scenis  to  have  been  looked  upon  hy 
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Haee  enfo  noii  a^^item  ?  Scd  (juitl  inaois  Ileracleas 
Aut  Diomedeas  aut  muo-itum  Labviintlii 
Et  mare  perfussnin  i^uero  f;il»ruin(jne  volantem, 
Uunin  leno  acrii^iat  moeelii  bona,  si  capieudi 
Jus  nullum  uxori,  doctus  spectare  lacunar, 
Doctus  et  ad  calieem  vij^nlanti  stertere  naso ; 
Quum  las  esse  putet  curam  spectare  cohortis 
Qui  bona  donavit  praesepibus,  et  earet  omni 
Majoruin  censu  dum  pervolat  axe  citato 
Flaininiam  puer?  Automedon  nam  lora  tenebat 
Ipse  lacernatae  quum  se  jactaret  amicae. 
Nonne  libet  medio  ceras  implere  capaces 


55 


60 


Persius  and  Juvcnal  as  thc  rcprcscntativc 
of  Konian  satirc.  Lucilius  was  luorc  in 
Juvcnars  way,  and  lic  nientions  liiin  bclow 
(v.  165)  witb  resjicct.  No  ouc  should  lie 
niislcd  by  thc  Scholiasfs  note  :  "  Luccrnani 
dicit  quia  Satyrici  ad  oniniuin  vitia  (juasi  lu- 
cernani  aduiovent,  et  ut  adurant  ct  ut  ostcn- 
dant  criniina."  '  Lucerna'  ouly  incans  what 
wcnieanwhenwespeakof  the'ini(hiiglitoil.' 
52.  Sed  quid  magis  JIeraclea.il  '  Agitem' 
must  bc  rcpeatcd,  but  in  a  diHerent  sense. 
He  asks  why  he  should  ratlier  writc  ou  such 
hackueyed  subjects  as  thc  labours  of  Her- 
cules,  the  wanderings  of  Dionicd,  the  ad- 
venturcs  of  Theseus,  Icarus,  and  Daedalus, 
than  attack  the  viccs  of  the  day  ?  Jahn 
punctuatcs  ditlerently  and  badly,"'  Sed  quid 
magis?     Hcraclcas,' &c. 

55.  Qitum  leno  accipiat  moechihona']  This 
mau  connives  at  his  wife's  intrigues  at  his 
own  table,  likc  thc  nian  Galba,  mcntioned 
bclow  (S.  V.  4),  and  gets  her  paraniour  to 
niakc  liim  his  '  heres,'  which  the  woman 
could  not  be  undcr  the  '  lex  Voconia,'  if  the 
man's  ccnsus  excecded  a  certain  aniount. 
'  Accipiat  boua'  Heinrich  undcrstands  to 
niean  that  he  was  madc  '  hcres  ex  asse,' 
that  is,  he  succeeded  to  tlie  man's  whole 
estate.  (See  Long's  orations  of  Ciceio, 
vol.  i.  p.  121  sqq.,  for  a  full  discussion  of 
the  '  lex  Voconia,'  which  may  perhaps  be 
rcferred  to  here,  though  tliere  may  bc  somc 
doubt  whether  Juvcual  is  alluding  to  tliis 
Lex.)  Suctonius  (c.  8)  says  that  Doniitian 
took  away  from  women  of  loosc  character 
'  lecticae  usum,  jusciuccapiendi  legata  licre- 
ditatesquc;'  but  these  must  bc  women  who 
had  been  convicted,  whereas,  Juvenal  is 
attacking  the  vices  of  private  society,  as 
Heinrich  observes.  As  to  '  lacunar,'  sce 
Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  272,  n. 

57.  vigilanii  sterlere  nojo;]  So  Ovidsavs 
(Auior.  i.  5.  13) : 


"  Ipse  niiser  vidi  cum  me  domiire  putarcs 
Sobrius  apposito  crimina  vcstra  mero." 

The  Scholiast  Acron  quotes  this  verse  on 
Hor.  C.  iii.  6.  29:  "  Sed  jussa  coram  non 
sine  conscio  Surgit  marito." 

58.   Quumfasesseputet']     "  When  that 
man  thinks   lie  has  a   right  to  look  for  a 
tribune's  place  who,  wliile  yet  a  boy,  wastcd 
his  substance  on  his  stablcs,  ancl  lost  hi.s 
patrimony  withflyiug  on  swift  coach  dowu 
the  Flaminian  road  :  for  he  was  Autonie- 
don  andhcld  the  rcins  while  thcgreatman 
made  himself  plcasant  toliisman-mistrcss." 
This  person  may  have  been  some  favourite 
of  Doniitian's,  wlio    had    bccn    madc,    or 
hoped  to  be  madc,  a  '  tribunus  milituui'  (see 
xvi.  20,  n.).  The  Scholium  on  'praescpibus' 
is  "  Ncroncm  tangit ;"  but  this  scems  to  be- 
long  to    '  ipse,'  which  is  often  used  inde- 
pendently  for  '  the  grcat   man  '  (S.  v.  8fi, 
u.),  and  is   lierc    opposed  to  Automcdon, 
as    Acbillcs    to    his    chariotcer.      Madvig 
(Opusc.  i.  3G)  dciiicsthat  there  is  any  allu"- 
sion  toNero,  and  says  that  '  ipse'  is  plainly 
the  driver.     There  may  be  two  opinions  oii 
the  subject  ;  but  after  niucli   reflection  I 
haveadoptedtheothcrwith  Heiniich.  'La- 
cerna'  is  a  man's   doak,  and  '  laccrnatae' 
means  that  the    'amica' was  a  man.     Two 
nien  arc  recorded  as  liaving  bccn  fomially 
married  to  Ncro,  nanied  Sporus  and  Py. 
thagoras  (Sueton.  c.  28,  and  Tacitus,  Ann. 
XV.  37).     '  Jactarct '  may  be  '  sliowc(l  him- 
self  oH,'  or  something  of  that  sort.     Madvig 
finds  great  difficulty  in  this  intcrpretation. 
63.  Nunne  Uhet  ceras  iynplere  capacesl 
"  Docs  iiot  one  feel  iiiclincd  totakeout  onc's 
tablcts,  and  till  pagcs,  eveii  while  tlie  sccne 
is  passing  under  his  cyes  iu  thc  middle  of 
the  strcet  ?  "    The  '  tabulae,'  waxed  woodeii 
tablcts,  of  the  Roinans,  are  fully  dcscribcd 
in  Dict.  Antiqq.     Thc  pages  wcre  called 
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Quadrivio,  quum  jam  sexta  eervice  feratur, 

Hinc  atque  inde  patens  ac  nuda  paene  cathedra  65 

Ji^t  multum  referens  de  Maeccnate  supino, 

Signator  falso,  qui  se  lautum  atque  beatum 

Exiguis  tabulis  et  g-emma  fecerat  uda  ? 

Occurrit  matrona  potens,  quae  molle  Calenum 

Porrectura  viro  miscet  sitiente  rubetam,  70 

Instituitque  rudes  melior  Locusta  propinquas 


simply  '  cerae.'  '  Quadrivia'  wcrc  tlie 
crossiugs  of  two  streets,  '  conipita,'  wliere 
nuinbers  of  passengers  would  be  fouud  ;  and 
lie  says  it  is  enough  to  niake  a  nian  talie  out 
liis  tablets  in  the  public  streets,  to  note  the 
shameless  proceedings  of  these  peo])le. 

6i.  sexfa  cervicejerahtr,]  This  thief  was 
carried  iu  a  '  cathedra,'  borne  by  six  shives, 
'  hexaphorou  ;'  the  sides  were  throwu  o])en, 
by  thedrawing  back  of  thecurtains  by  which 
they  were  usually  closed  in.  This  represents 
the  impudence  of  the  nian,  wlio  ought  to 
iuive  been  ashamed  to  show  his  face,  and 
his  laziuess,  in  which  he  is  said  to  loolv 
very  much  like  IMaecenas.  The  cliaracter 
of  Maeceuas,  iu  this  respect,  is  meutioued 
iu  my  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  25,  "  Maltiuus 
tuuicisdemissis  ambulat,"  where  authorities 
are  quoted.  See  also  below,  S.  xii.  39. '  Mul- 
tum  referens  de  Maeceuate'  is,  Uterally, 
'  rejjreseuting  much  of  Maecenas.'  So  Yirgi! 
hns  "  Invalidique  jjatrum  referuut  jejuuia 
uati"  (G.  iii.  127).  '  Supino' means  no  morc 
thau  lyiug  lazingly  ou  his  back.  The  '  cathe- 
dra'  vvas  so  coustructed  tliat  the  persou  half 
recliued  aud  half  sat.  lu  the  '  lectica'  he  lay 
at  full  lengtli ;  aud  iu  the  '  selhi'  he  sat  up- 
right,  as  ou  au  arm-chair.  '  Cathedrae'  were 
cliiefly  used  by  woraen,  and  were  considered 
cifemiuate  carriages  for  nieu.  "  Cujus  apud 
moUes  miuima  est  jactura  cathedras"  (vi. 
91).  Itssha])e  and  furuiture  are  described  in 
ix.  52  :  "  Strata  positus  longaque  cathedra." 
They  were  all  carried  by  a  siugle  pole  in 
frout,  and  auotlier  behind,  restlug  ou  the 
bearers'  shoulders.  The  ludiau  'tonjon' 
represeuts  the  '  sella,'  and  in  some  iustauces 
tlie  '  cathedra.' 

67.  Signator  falso,~\  This  is  the  puuc- 
tuatiou  of  most  editious.  Ruperti  puts  tlie 
stop  after  '  signator,'  which  Madvig  says  is 
riglit,  or  else  Juveual  wrote  'siguato  falso,' 
which  uoone  I  thiuk  will  adopt  (Op.  i.  40). 
'  Siguator  falso'  is  oue  who  lias  ])ut  forged 
seals  and  signatures  to  a  false  will,  or  has 
got  knaves  like  himself  to  wituess  such  a 
will  witli  him.  A  '  testamentum'  required 
five  witnesses,  who  put  a  seal  and  their 
names  ou  the  outside  of  it  (see  Dict.  Aut. 


'  Testameutuui').  The  commou  way  of 
writing  wills  was  on  waxed  tal)lets  (exiguis 
tabulis),  wheuce  come  the  expressions  '  cera 
prima,'  'secuuda,' '  ima,'  (see  Hor.  S.  ii.  5. 53, 
n.).  ' Gemnia  uda'  is  a  seal  moistened  before 
the  impressiou  was  made.  '  Lautus'  is  'fiue;' 
and  'beatus' '  well  to  do'(Hor.  C.i.4. 14,n.). 
69.  molle  Calemim^  The  wine  of  Cales 
(Calvi)  in  Camj^ania  was  amoug  the  bestin 
Horace's  time.  It  seems  to  liave  been  one 
of  the  milder  wines,  from  this  e])ithet.  Tbis 
womau,  who  is  represented  as  a  person  of 
family  (Ruperti  says  Agrippiua  is  meant, 
which  Madvig  (i.  40)  rightly  dcuies),  Juve- 
ual  says,  wlien  she  was  goiug  to  haud  her 
husbaud  some  wiue,  mixed  ]ioison  with  it ; 
and  being  well  skillediu  such  matters,tauglit 
lier  simpler  ncighbours  liow  to  get  rid  of 
their  husbauds  iii  the  same  way,  and  tocarry 
tliem  out  to  their  burial  without  auy  regard 
to  the  notoriety  of  the  murder  aud  tlie 
crowdsthat collectedtosee tlie funeral.  ' Ru- 
beta  '  is  a  poisonous  sort  of  toad  (see  below, 
vi.  659).  'Nigros'  ex])resses  the  effect  of  the 
poison  ou  the  dead  body.  The  woman  is 
called  '  Locusta,'  after  lier  who  j)oisoued 
Claudius  by  thedirectiou  of  Agri])piua,  aud 
Britaiiuicus  by  tlie  order  of  Xero.  See 
Tacitus,  Aun.  xii.  66 ;  xiii.  15.  See  also  Sue- 
tonius  (Xero,  c.  33),  wlio  says  she  was  hand- 
somely  rewarded  for  the  latter  of  these  niur- 
ders.  Slie  was  put  to  death  by  Galba,  Nero's 
successor.  The  Scholiast  ou  this  place  calls 
her  '  Lucusta,'  iu  oue  version  of  his  text ; 
and Jahnadojjtsthatform.  Yalla^s  Scholiast 
says  tliat  Nero  employed  her  to  teach  him 
her  art,  and  many  young  womeu  besides, 
"  ut  et  illum  doceret  et  ])lures  ])uellas  ;"  aud 
Suetouius  says,  lie  gave  lier  "  imj^unitatem 
(slie  had  been  convicted  of  witchcraft)  prae- 
diaque  auij)la,  scd  et  discipulos."  The 
Scholiast  quotes  two  corrujjt  liuesfrom  Tur- 
nus,  the  satirie])oet,tlius  ameuded  by  Valla: 

"  Ex  quo  Caesareas  soboles  Locusta  cecidit 
Horreudum,  curas  duui  liberat  atra  Ne- 
rouis." 

[Ribbeck  jilaces  i-v.  69,  70,  71,  72  betweeu 

V.  76  aud  V.  77.] 
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IVr  ramain  ct  populuni  nij^-ros  eHcrre  niaritos. 
Aude  aliqnid  brevilnis  Gyaris  et  carcere  dig^num, 
!Si  vis  esse  aliquis  :  probitas  laudatur  et  alyet. 
Criminibus  debeut  hortos,  praetoria,  mensas, 
Argvntum  vetus  et  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum. 
Quem  patitur  dormire  nurus  corruptor  avarae, 
Uuem  sponsae  turpes  et  praetextatus  adulter? 
Si  natura  negat  facit  indignatio  versumj 


72.  Perjamam  et  populum'^  Tliisfonns 
r.nc  subji-ct,  in  thc  uiit.lst  of  the  whisporsor 
talkiug  of  the  citizcus.  It  secnjs,  thcrcforc, 
thiit  tlie  corpse  was  carried  out  with  tht* 
facc  cxjioscil. 

73.  hrevibus  Gi/aris^  Tliis  was  a  small 
harreu  islaiul  (still  called  Giura)  in  thc  Ac- 
{:cau,  one  of  the  Cychidcs,  to  which  a  fcw 
of  the  worst  sort  of  criuiiuals  wcrc  traus- 
))orted  iu  the  tiuic  of  the  cnipire.  Wlien  it 
was  projioscd  that  Silauns  should  be  scut 
thither,  Tiberius  to  show  his  clcnicucy  chose 
anothcr  phice  of  bauishmcnt  for  him,  saying 
thatGyara(orGyarus)  "insulam  iuimitemet 
sinecultu  homiuum  esse"  (Tac.Ann.  iii.  69). 
It  was  illsuppHcd  with  water('egena  aquae:' 
ib. iv.  30);  aud  it  was  little  hetter  than  death 
to  bc  sOut  thcre.  See  vi.  563;  x.  170.  '  Brc- 
vibus '  is  equivaleut  to  '  parvis.' 

7i.  prohitas  laudalur  et  alget.']  Tlicsc 
words  are  often  quoted  and  imitated.  Gif- 
fuvd  quotes  from  2klassinger's  Fatal  Dowry 
(Act  ii.  sc.  1)  : 

"  In  this  partial,  avaricious  age, 
What  price  bcars  honour  ?   virtue  ?   long 

ago 
It  was  but  praised  and  freczed :  but  now-a- 

days 
'Tis  corder  far,  and  has  nor  love  nor  praise." 

John  of  Salisbury  (Policr.  iii.9)  quotes  thesc 
words  :  "  Quis  'Themistodis  diligentiam, 
Froutonis  gravitatem,  contincntiam  So- 
cratis,  Fabricii  fidem,  innoccntiam  Numac, 
imdicitiaui  Scipiouis,  longanimitatem  Ulys- 
sis,  Gatonis  parcitatem,  Titi  pictatem  imita- 
tur  ?  quis  uon  cum  aduiiratione  veneratur  ? 
probitas  siquidem  hiudatur  et  alget."  For 
'ahquis,'  some  of  the  MSS.  have  'aliquid;' 
but  the  masculiue  is  right.  Persius  has  it 
(i.  129),  "  seque  ahquem  credeus;"  and 
Cicero  ( Ad  Att.  iii.  15,  sub  fin.),  "  meque  ut 
facis  vehs  csse  ahquem."  The  Greeks  used 
Tij  in  the  samc  way  ;  aud  the  sanic  is  coui- 
mou  iu  most  lauguages.  To  be  "  soniebody  " 
is  the  great  object  of  ambition  with  half  the 
world, 

75.  praeloria,'\  Fine  houses  fit  for  an 
emperor  (.x.  IGl).    As  to  thc  Kouiautables 


and  thcir  vessels  of  silver  and  bronze,  sec 
Hor.  S.  i.  4-.  28,  n.;  ii.  2.  4,  n. 

76.  stantem  extra  pocula  caprum.'\  The 
SdioUast  quotos  Martial  (viii.  51.  9) :  "Stat 
caper  AcoHo  Thebaui  vcllere  Phrixi  Cul- 
tus."  Graiigacus  asks,  not  with  his  usual 
jndgmeut,  whcther  'stantem'  mcaus  "  pedi- 
l)us  erectis  ut  soleut  pascere  caprae,  au 
emincntcm  ?  "  It  mcans  staudiug  out  iu 
boUl  relief,  as  in  Ovid  (Met.  xii.  235) : 
"  Forte  fuit  juxta  signis  extantibus  asper 

Antiquus  crater." 

'  Stare '  is  occasionally  nscd  iu  this  sense 
absohitdy,  as  in  Hor.  C.  i.  9. 1 :  "  Vides  ut 
alta  stet  nive  canchdum  Soracte,"  '  see  you 
hovv  white  Soracte  with  deep  suow  stands 
out'  (see  note).  Such  figures  on  cups, 
&c.,  wlien  they  were  moveable,  were  callcd 
'  cniblemata,'  after  the  Greek.  (Sec  v.  38, 
aud  the  note.)  On  the  ancient  Grcek  ves- 
scls  tliey  wcre  very  handsome  aud  curious. 
Vcrrcs  the  governor  of  Sicily  hiid  liis  hands 
upou  niany.  Cicero  calls  them  'scyphos 
sigillatos,'  cups  with  'signa,'  or  carved 
figures  upou  thcm  (Verr.  ii.  l-.  11-.  Sce 
Long's  note).  The  art,  though  continucd 
till  the  hitter  years  of  the  Homau  repubHc, 
was  suddenly  dropped,  as  Pliny  says  (H.  N. 
xxxiii.  12).  The  latest  artist  of  the  kind 
whom  he  mentions,  and  whom  he  caUs  a 
'  crustarius,'  of  note,  was  namcd  Teuccr, 
no  doubt  a  Greek. 

78.  praetextatus  adulter?]  Heinrichand 
IVIadvig  takc  tliis  for  a  boy  paramour,  who 
has  lcarnt  his  lesson  of  vice  bcfore  lie  lias 
put  on  the  'toga  viriHs.'  It  may  be  so. 
Compare  ii.  170  :  "  Sic  praetcxtatos  refcruut 
Artaxata  mores."  Thcrc  is  more  force  in 
tliis  than  in  takiugthe  wordsfor  aseuator, 
or  others  who  wore  thc  '  toga  praetcxta,' 
couccrning  which  see  Dict.  Ant.,  and 
Ilor.  S.  i.  5. 31,  n.  As  to  '  sponsae,'  see  iii. 
111,  n. 

79.  facit  indignatio  versum,']  Thcse 
words  also  are  uscd  by  John  of  SaHsbury, 
whose  quotations  are  always  weU  choscii 
(Nugae,  &c.,  iii.  13):  "Disposueram  tanic\i 
silcre  de  moUibus  qui  sicut  ignominiosi  ita 
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Qualemcunque  potest^  quales  eg-o  vel  Cluvienus.  80 

Ex  quo  Deucalion  nim])is  tollentibus  aequor 
Navig-io  montem  ascendit  sortesque  poposcit, 
Paullatimque  anima  caluerunt  mollia  saxa^ 
Et  maribus  nudas  ostcndit  Pyrrha  puellas, 
Quidquid  ag-unt  homincs,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas^     85 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 
Et  quando  uberior  ■\'itiorum  copia  ?  quando 
Major  avaritiae  patuit  sinus  ?  alea  quando 


sunt  et  vldoutur  iunomiiiabiles.  Sileutium 
iudicit  revereutia  morum,  et  verecundus 
animus  natura  dictaute  illorum  declinat 
aspectum.  Quid  multa  ?  Si  uatura  uegat 
facit  indiguatio  versum." 

80.  ClKvienus.']  It  is  impossible  to  say 
wbo  is  meant  by  this  name.  Tlie  Sclioliast 
throws  uo  light  upon  it.  He  only  says  it 
was  "  delirus  poeta  vel  iudoctus." 

81.  JiJx  quo  Deucalioii,j  Hoi'ace  has  tbis 
phrase  (C.  iii.  3.21) :  "Ex  quo  destituit  Deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon."  Juvenal  says 
that  the  passions  of  maulvind,  such  as  they 
have  beeu  ever  since  the  flood,  are  the  sub- 
jects  he  has  chosen  for  his  pcn.  The  story 
of  Dtucalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  how  men  and 
women  sprung  up  from  the  stones  tbey 
threw  behind  them,  is  told  at  length  by 
Ovid  (Met.  i.  260  sqq.).  Tlie  mountain 
on  which  the  vessel  lauded  is  said  by  Ovid, 
and  was  generally  supposed,  to  be  Par- 
nassus ;  aud  the  diviuity  whose  oracle  Deu- 
calion  consulted,  was  Tbemis.  '  Sortes,'  for 
the  auswcr  of  au  oracle,  is  taken  from  the 
Italian  practice,  particularly  in  the  temples 
of  Fortuna,  whose  respouses  were  delivered 
by  lots  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  -41.  5(5),  wooden  tablets 
with  different  inscriptious  shakeu  out  of  a 
box  ('  sitella,'  '  cista,'  '  urua,'  '  arca '),  and 
not  by  word  of  mouth,  as  tho  Greelv  oracles 
were  delivered.  Virgil  has  '  Lyciae  sortes ' 
twice  over  (Aen.  iv.  316.  377).  '  Sortes 
poscere '  is  an  uuusual  phrase.  '  Poscere ' 
is  stronger  than  '  petere,'  which  is  more 
commonly  used.  '  Poscere  divos'  is  not 
analogous.  That  is  to  ask  a  favour  of  the 
gods,  as  "  Quid  dedicatum  poscit  ApoUinem 
Vates?"    (Hor.  C.  i.  31.  1.) 

83.  caluerunt  moUia  saxa,~\  This  seems 
to  be  taken  from  Ovid's  descriptiou  (1.  c.) : 

"  Saxa  (quis  hoc  credat,  uisi  sit  pro  teste 

vetustas  ?) 
Ponere  duritiem  coepcre  suumquerigorem, 
MoUirique    mora    niolUtaque  ducere    for- 

mam." 

86.  discnrsus,']   ForceUini  iuterprets  tliis 


by  "  discursationes,  conatus,  labores,  ad 
opes  aut  diguitates  adipiscendas,"  and 
quotes  Pliny  (Epp.  viii.  23),  "  quo  discursu 
aediUtatem  petiit."  It  seems  to  signify 
generaUy  the  distractions  of  a  busy  Ufe. 
'  Farrago,'  which  is  derived  from  '  far,'  is 
properly  a  mixture  of  various  grains  given 
to  cattle  (Georg.  iii.  205).  Here  it  means 
a  medlej'  of  misceUaneous  topics.  Persius 
uses  it  iu  a  dif^erent  sense  (v.  77,  seenote). 
'  LibeUi '  might  meau  a  voUime  of  satires 
or  this  present  satire  only,  as  in  Horace 
(S.  i.  10.  92),  "I  puer  atque  meo  citus 
haec  subscribe  UbeUo,"  where  I  think  'U- 
beUus '  mcans  tbe  satire ;  but  many  com- 
meutators  take  it  for  the  book  (see  Intr.). 
[Ribbeck  bas  'nostri  farrago  UbelU  est.'J 

88.  Major  avaritiae  patuit  sinus  ?] 
'Sinus'meaus  the  fold  of  tbe  toga  over 
the  breast  withiu  wbich  the  purse  (cru- 
meua)  usually  hung.  A  large  purse  would 
require  a  large  'sinus.'  Ovid  has  (Am. 
i.  10.  18) :  "  Quo  pretium  condat  nou 
liabet  iUe  siuum."  So  Heinrich  takes  it. 
The  old  commentators  ditier.  Grangaeus 
takes  it  this  way.  Britanuicus  explains  it 
from  tbe  beUying  of  a  sail  with  a  fair  wiud ; 
aud  Owen  translates  thus, 

"  And  when  did  vice  witU  growth  so  rank 
prevail  ? 
Or  avarice  wanton  in  so  fair  a  gale  ?  " 

Holyday,  "  When  open  lay  to  avarice  a 
larger  haven  ?  "  Mr.  Mayor  says,  "  When 
did  the  guU'of  avarice  yawn  wider  ?"  com- 
pariug  the  passage  quoted  by  ForceUini 
from  Seneoa  (Oed.  582),  "  Subito  dehiscit 
terra  et  immenso  sinu  Laxata  patuit."  I 
have  no  doubt  tlie  first  explanation  is  right. 
88.  alea  quando  Hos  aninios  .?]  "  When 
has  the  gambling  spirit  run  so  high  ? " 
(Owcu.)  Tliis  is  a  pretty  literal  translation. 
"  Wheu  had  gambling  such  spirit  as  it  has 
uow  (hos  animos)  ?"  Ruperti's  explauation 
of  '  bos '  as  "  tot  auimos  sc.  cepit,  occu- 
pavit"  (i.e.  when  did  gambUng  seize  upon 
so  mauy  miuds  ?)  is  very  bad.    Heinecke  is 
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Hos  animos?     Nniuo  cnim  loculis  comitantihus  itur 

A(l  casum  tahulac,  posita  setl  luditur  arca.  90 

Prodia  (luanta  illic  dispcnsatorc  vidc])is 

Armi/T-cro  !     Simplcxnc  furor  scstertia  ccntum 

Pcrdcrc  ct  horrcnti  tunieam  non  redderc  scrvo  ? 

Quis  totidcm  ercxit  vilhis,  quis  fcrcuhi  septem 


110  bctter,  who  takcs  '  lios  aninios  '  for  'lios 
Konianos,'  or  jiroposes  '  potius  '  to  chaiige 
•hos'  into  'liaec,'  aud  to  explain  it  thus: 
"  tjuaiulo  ak'a  haec,  i.e.  talis,  ut  nunc  est ; 
talis  alcae  cupiilitas  aninios,  honiincs,  sc. 
ccpit."  '  Habuit'  is  easily  suiiplied,  as  the 
Scholiast  sunrgcsts.  The  vcrb  is  ofteu 
ountteil  in  such  qucstions  where  thcre  is 
indignation,  as  bclow  (vi.  611)  : 

"  Tiinc  duos  una,  saevissima  vipera,  coena  ? 
Tune  duos  ?  Septeni,  si  scptcm  forte  fuis- 
sent." 

Juvenal  says  elsewhere  (xiv.  init.)  that 
fathcrs  taught  tlicir  youngrchildren  to  game. 
Thc  'alea'  was  ahvays  '  vetita  lcgibus' 
(Hor.  C.  iii.  24.  58),  but  uever  checked  from 
the  dccHning  timcs  of  the  rcpubhc.  Augus- 
tus  (Vit.  C.70,  71),  Caligula  (c.  41),  Chiu- 
dius  (c.  33),  and  Domitian  (c.  21),  are  all 
put  down  as  gamblers  by  Suetonius ;  and 
Chaudius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subjcct. 
Compare  S.  viii.  10:  "  Etfigies  quo  Tot 
bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  pernox  Ante 
Numantinos?" 

89.  Neque  enim  locuUs  comitantibus'] 
Hc  says  mcn  do  not  now  go  to  the  ganiing 
table  with  their  purse  and  play  for  the  con- 
tents  of  that,  but  stake  their  chcst  contain- 
ing  all  the  rcady  money  they  had.  '  Tabula' 
is  the  board  on  which  the  diee  were  thrown. 
As  to  '  neque  eniin,'  see  Key's  Lat.  Gr. 
1449 :  "  '  Enim  '  must  commoiily  bc  trans- 
lated  by  the  English  conjunction  'for,'  but 
at  times  retains  what  was  probably  its  ear- 
lier  signification,  'indecd,'as  in  'euini  vero,' 
indeed,  indccd ;  •  neque  enim,'  iior  indeed ; 
'  et  eiiim,'  and  indeed,  &c.;  as,  '  Quid  tute 
tecum?  Nihil  enim' (Plaut.).  'Wliat  are 
you  saying  to  yourself  ?  Nothing,  I  assure 
you.'"  For  'ad  casum'onc  MS.  of  the 
fifteenth  century  quoted  by  Kupcrti,  and 
two  editions  of  the  samc  century,  Caklerini 
and  the  Leip/.ig,  have  'ad  causam.'  M. 
has  that  word  in  tlie  text,  with  '  casum'  in 
tlie  margin.     '  Causam  '  has  no  mcaiiing. 

91.  dispensatore  videbis  Armigero .'] 
'  Dispcnsator '  was  the  casli-keeper,  callcd 
also  'i^rocurator'  and  'calcuhitor,'  who 
formed  one  of  the  estabHshmcnt  iii  all  rich 
houses.     He  is  called  'armigero'  because 


lic  furnished  the  sinews  of  this  waifarc,  thc 
moncy  :  "  Utpote  qui  ludenti  domino  num- 
mos  subministret  "  (Hritannicus).  Gran- 
gaeus  says  the  'anna'  in  ' armigero'  arc  the 
dice,  as  below  (xiv.  5),  "parvoque  eadeni 
movct  arma  fritiUo."  This  is  wronp,  I 
think. 

92.  Simplexne  furor  sestertia  centum'] 
The  Grceks  woukl  say  aTrATJ  ^iavia,  mad- 
ness  and  nothing  more'  Heinrich  expLiins 
it  "  non  simplex  furor,  sed  duplcx  vcl  tri- 
plex,"  which  may  be  right,  though  I  prefcr 
tlic  other.  Taking  the  'sestertium'  at  the 
value  in  our  nioney  of  11.  16*.  3rf.,  a  liun- 
dred  '  scstertia'  woukl  be  18,11.  5s.  Tlie  Ro- 
mans  did  not  undcrstand  high  play  if  this 
was  enough  to  inake  a  satirist  angry  :  but 
the  more  than  niaducss  lay  in  the  scltishness 
of  the  man  who  (as  Heiurich  explains  it) 
after  losing  aH  his  mouey  stakes  his  shive's 
jacket,  and  losing  that  also  ncver  restores 
it.  Thc  commentators  compare  Pcrsius  (i. 
54),  "Scis  comitem  horridulum  trita  donare 
laccrna:"  but  'rcddere'  means  here  to  re- 
store,  and  is  never  equivalent  to  the  simple 
form  'dare.' 

91.  Quis  totidem  erexit  villas,']  This 
rcminds  us  of  Horace's  complaiut  more 
than  a  century  earHer  (C.  ii.  15)  : 

"  Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 

Moles  rcHnqucnt. 

Xon  ita  PomuH 

Praescriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Ausjiiciis  vetei-uinque  norma." 

See  Lipsius,  De  Magn.  Kom.  Hb.  iii.  e.  14. 
As  to  '  fcrcula '  see  Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  104,  u. 
'  Secreto'  only  nicans  '  by  himself,'  as  Virg. 
Aeu.  viii.  670,  "secretosque  pios."  A 
couple  of  courscs  was  enough  for  the  old 
liomans  according  to  Servius  on  Acn.  i.  729. 
"  For  some  agcs  the  Koman  nobiHty  com- 
monly  used  nothing  but  '  far  '  and  '  puls,' 
andif  a  inarriage  or  othcr  joyful  fcast  fcll 
out,  thcy  thought  it  a  niiglity  thing  if  they 
acklcd  a  few  small  Kshes  and  a  fcw  pounds  of 
pork "  (Lij)sius,  De  JFagn.  Kom.  iv.  5). 
Suctonius  gives  Augustus  credit  for  mode- 
ration  and  good  taste  coml)incd,  bccause  his 
custom  was  oi(Hiiaiily  to  liave  but  tlirce 
courses,  and  at  his  fincst  dinuers  only  six 
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Secreto  coenavit  avus  ?  Nunc  sportula  primo 
Limine  parva  sedet  turbae  rapienda  tog^atae. 
Ille  tamen  faciem  prius  inspicit  et  trepidat^  ne 
Suppositus  venias  ac  falso  nomine  poscas. 
Agnitus  accipies;  jubet  a  praecone  vocari 
Ipsos  Trojug-enas ;  nam  vexant  limen  et  ipsi 
Nobiscum.     "  Da  Praetori,  da  deinde  Tribuno.'' 
Sed  libertinus  prior  est.     "  Prior,"  inquit,  "  ego  adsum 
Cur  timeam  dubitemve  locum  defendere,  quamvis 


95 


100 


(c.  74).  Various  sumptuary  laws  rcgulating 
the  cxncnse  of  dining  are  given  by  Gellius, 
ii.  21.;'but  the  Koniaus  never  paid  mueh 
attcntion  to  tlicni.  See  Dict.  Ant.  '  Sump- 
tuariae  legcs.'  Here  wcre  men,  according 
to  Juvenal,  who  at  their  private  diuner 
tables  had  seven.  Thc  aecusativc,  'fercula,' 
is  like  Horace's  "  patinas  coenavit  omasi 
Vilis  et  agninae." 

95.  Nunc  sportida  primo  Limine  parva 
sedet]  He  says  that  the  'spovtula'  is  now 
a  sliabby  affair,  and  that  instead  of  being 
given  in  the  '  atrium '  as  a  reguhir  euter- 
tainment('coenarecta')  in  the  way  elicnts 
used  to  bc  reccived  by  their  patrons,  it  was 
now  sct  out  at  the  door,  to  be  scrambled 
for  by  thehungry  rabble,  closely  watched  by 
the  master,  lestany  should  get  it  under  false 
pretences.  '  Sportuhi,'  a  little  basliet,  was 
the  name  given  to  a  dole  which  first  uuder 
the  empcrors  it  bccame  customary  for  rich 
men  to  give  to  those  dependcnts  who  chose 
to  pay  thcir  respects  to  them  at  thcir  early 
reception  in  the  morning,  and  to  dance  at- 
tcndance  upou  them at  other times.  It  v.as 
givcn  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  meat,  at 
others  in  a  small  sum  of  money,  usually 
]00  quadrantes,  or  one  and  a  half  denarii, 
about  eleven  pencc  (v.  120,  and  v.  127  note). 
Gifford  has  confounded  thc  pubUc  'sportula' 
with  thc  private.  Tlie  former,  not  the  lat- 
ter,  was  established  by  Nero  and  abolished 
by  Domitian. 

96.  tnrlae  rapiencla  togatae.']  Ruperti 
says  this  is  spoken  contemptuously,  because 
under  the  emperors  ouly  the  poorer  and 
vulgar  sort  wore  the  'toga.'  This  is  non- 
sense.  He  refers  to  Horacc,  S.  i.  2.  63. 82, 
which  only  shows  that  women  of  bad  cha- 
racter  wore  a  '  toga '  instead  of  a  '  stola.' 
The  '  toga '  was  worn  out  of  respcct  to  the 
great  man,  and  it  was  counted  bad  taste  for 
auy  person  of  respectability  to  go  abroad 
without  it.  At  one  time  it  bccame  common 
for  persons  of  family  to  go  to  the  theatre 
witliout  thc  '  toga,'and  Augustus  put  astop 
to  the  practice.    '  Turba  togata,' '  gcns  to- 


gata,'  were  commonly  used  for  the  Romans. 

97.  trepidat,]  This  word  expresses  any 
hurried  action  or  emotion.  '  Inspicit  et 
trepidat'  means  he  looks  in  the  mau's 
foce  auxiously,  with  a  sharp  scrutinizing 
eye.  'lUe'  can  hardly  be  any  but  thc 
master,  who  is  supposed  to  condescend  so 
far  as  to  look  on  and  reguhite  thc  distribu- 
tion.  Sometakc  it  for  thc  '  dispensator '  or 
'balneator,'  which  is  the  name  Martial 
gives  to  the  servant  who  distributed  tho 
'  sportulae.'  "  Quos  (quadrantes)  dividebat 
bahieator  elixus  "  (iii.  7.  3). 

99.J2ibet  a  praecone  vocari  Ipsos  Troju- 
genas ;']  Thc  'pracco'  may  mcan  the  '  no- 
menchitor,'  whose  particular  duty  was  to 
atteud  thc  moruing  visits  and  to  know  all 
his  master's  acquaintance  by  sight  and 
name,  with  their  circumstances  and  all 
about  them.  See  Hor.  Epp.  i.  6.  50,  n. 
The  master  bids  this  man  call  up  the  re- 
spectable  people  tirst ;  for,  says  Juvcnal, 
proud  gentlemcn  of  the  okl  families  con- 
descend  to  join  us  humble  folk  inbegging. 
The  poorer  they  got  the  more  they  stuck  to 
thcir  pedigrec,  and  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  short  of  the  blood  of  Aeneas  in  their 
veius.  Sec  below  (viii.  42),  "  Ut  te  con- 
ciperet  quae  sanguine  fulgct  luli;"  (ib.  56) 
"  Dic  mihi,  Tcucrorum  proles;"  (ib.  181) 
"  At  vos,  Trqjugenae ; "  (xi.  95)  "  Chirum 
Trojugenis  factura  ac  nobilefulcrum."  See 
also  Horace,  S.  ii.  5.  63,  n. :  "Ab  alto  de- 
missum  genus  Aenea." 

101.  Da  Praetori,  da  deinde  Tribuno.'] 
See  S.  iii.  128.     Martial  has  au  epigram 
addressed  to  Paulus,  a  senator,  begiuning 
"Cum  tu  laurigeris  annum  qui   fascibus 
intras 

Maue  salutator  limina  mille  teras  " 

(x.  10), 

whcre  'limina  terere'  corresponds  to  '  vex- 
ant  hmeu '  in  tlie  hist  line.  Horace  (S.  i. 
8.  18)  says  of  the  EsquiHne,  thicves  and 
bcasts  were  wont  '  hunc  vexare  locum,'  to 
infest  it.     It  must  be  supposed  that  some- 
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Natus  ad  Euphraton,  niollos  quoil  in  aure  fencstnio 
Ar<»:ucrint  licct  ipse  negvni  :    sed  quin^juc  tabcrnao 
Quadrinjii^cnta  parant.     Quid  contcrt  purpura  niajor 
Optanduni,  si  Laurcnti  custodit  in  agro 
Conductas  Corvinus  oves  ?  eg^o  possidco  plus 
Pallantc  ct  Licinis."     Exspectont  orgo  Tribuni ; 


105 


tiiiics  niafristrntos  (who  were  now  sunk  vcry 
low)  wcrcanion;;  tlic  ci'owils  wlio  wuitcd  on 
tlie  ridi.  Tlu'  niastcr  says,  "  Givo  tlie 
1'ractor  first,  after  liini  the  Tril)unus  ;" 
liut  a  freednian  who  had  coinc  bcforc  oithcr 
of  thcin,  asscrts  his  daiui  to  be  servcd  be- 
forc  thcwi  ;  and  a  h)n<;  specch  is  jnit  into 
liis  mouth,  in  whidi  lic  niakcs  hiiiisclfout 
to  bc  ridicr  than  the  uien  of  ofHce,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  take  preccdcnce  of 
tlicni,  an  odd  arr^uincnt  at  such  atime.  As 
to  '  libertiuus/  scc  Hor.  S.  i.  6. 6,  n.  '  Sed 
libertinus  prior  cst '  is  part  of  the  narrative, 
not  the  words  of  thc  '  Dispensator,'  as  Ku- 
pcrti  says. 

104.  yafus  ad  Eitpltvaten,']  Ile  may 
nican  from  Cappadocia,  from  whieh  part 
tlie  Romaus  got  a  good  mauy  of  thcir  sluvcs 
(vii.  15).     Sce  Martial  x.  70  : 

"  Civis  uon  Syriaeve  Parthiaeve 
Jscc  de  Cappatlocis  equcs  catastis." 

'  Fcnestrae'  are  thc  holcs  niade  for  earrings, 
aud  thcy  are  callcd  '  molles,'  which  means 
efleininate.  The  man  says  he  has  five 
houses,  which  hc  lets  out  for  shops,  and 
they  are  wortli  400,000  scsterces,  which 
was  an  equcstrian  fortune  ;  imless  with 
Heiurich  we  understand  '  quinriue  tabcrnae' 
to  be  tliose  spokcn  of  by  Livy  as  banking 
houses  in  the  forum  :  "  Septem  tabernae 
quae  postea  quinque  et  argentariae  quac 
nunc  Xovae  appellantur  "  (xxvi.  27).  In 
that  casethc  man  means  his  transactionsat 
tlie  '  quinque  tabcrnae'  bring  him  iu  this 
income.  I  inclinc  to  this  witerpretation. 
With  '  quadringenta'  '  sestcrtia'  inust  bc 
supplied.  Scc  iii.  153,  sq. ;  v.  132;  xiv. 
323  ;  aud  Hor.  Epod.  iv.  15,  n. 

106.  pitrpura  major]  That  is,  (as  tlie 
Scholiast  says)  the  '  latus  clavus,'  or  broad 
purple  stripe  on  the  tunic  worn  by  scnators, 
as  opposed  to  the  '  angustus  clavus'  worn 
by  'equites.'  (Sce  Dict.  Ant.;  and  Hor.  S.  i. 
5.  36,  n.;  ii.  7.  10,  n.)  A  '  tribunusinili- 
tum '  of  the  first  four  lcgions  was  cntitlcd 
to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and  thcrefore  to 
the  '  hitus  chivus  ; '  but  it  was  allowed  to 
others  who  were  not  senators  under  the 
enipire. 

107.  si  Laurenti  custodit  in  agro'] 
Laurentum,  supposed  to  bc  at  the  site  of 


Torrc  di  Patern^,  is  ncar  the  coast,  and 
about  cight  niiics  from  Ostia.  It  was  a 
wintcr  rcsort  of  the  Uomans,  and  abounded 
with  villas.  Large  liocks  of  shcep  werc  fcd 
tlicre,  and  the  marslics  in  tlie  neighliour- 
hood  werc  famous  for  wild  boars,  which 
Horacc,  however,  does  not  rccommcnd  (S. 
ii.  4.  42).  Corvinus  was  a  cognoinenof  the 
]\ressahic,  who  werc  a  branch  of  thc  Valeri;i 
Gcns,  one  of  tlie  oldest  familics  iu  Roine. 
(Hor.  C.  iii.  21,  Int. ;  S.  i.  6.  12,  n.,  "con- 
tra  Laevinain,  Valeri  genus.")  This  gcn- 
tleman  of  ohl  family  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
duccd  to  keeping  slieep  as  a  '  mcrcenarius.' 
A  pcrson  is  said  'conducere  rein  faciendam,' 
in  which  case  lie  receives  pay  ('  merces ') 
or  'conduccrc  rcm  utendani,'  in  whichcase 
he  pays  another  for  the  thing  used.  (See 
note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  18.  17,  and  Long  ou 
Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  i.  c.  6,  there  quoted.) 

108.  pf/o  possideo pliis]  That '  possidere' 
was  uscd  gcncrally  inthe  sense  of  possessing 
property,  and  not  confined  to  the  'posses- 
sores'  technically  so  callcd,  is  obvious  from 
this  and  many  passagcs.  The  '  possessores' 
of  the  rcpublican  period  were  occupiers 
of  public  lands  ;  and  this  man  could  not  be 
a  '  possessor'  in  that  sensc  any  more  tlian 
PaUas  or  Licinus.  He  makes  himselfout 
to  Ijc  vastly  rich,  and  yet  he  is  here 
bcgging. 

lOy.  PaUanie  et  LicinisJ]  The  man's 
speech  ends  hcre.  Palhis  was  a  freedmau 
of  Claudius,  in  whose  rcign  he  got  togethcr 
a  large  fortune,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
was  put  to  dcath  by  Nero,  a.d.  63.  Liciims 
was  a  Gaulish  slave  maiiuniitted  by  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  andmadeby  Augustus  gover- 
nor  of  Gallia,  which  he  robbed,  and  thcreby 
grew  vcry  rich.  The  Scholiast  says  it  was 
to  stop  people's  mouths  that  he  built  a 
'  basilica'  in  thc  name  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
(thoBasilica  Julia  iu  tlicForum  Hoinanum). 
He  dicd  in  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius.  This, 
the  Scholiastsays,  isthe  Licinus  mcntioncd 
by  Pcrsius  (S.  ii.  36).  This  may  vcry 
likely  be  the  person  alluded  to  liy  Juvenal 
hcrcandat  xiv.  306.  The  autliorities  for 
his  life  are  quoted  in  Dict.  Biog.  The 
commentators  rcfer  to  mcmbers  of  tho 
'Liciiiia  gens,'  of  which  the  family  of 
Crassus  in  particuhir  was  vcry  rich.     As  to 
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Vincant  divitiae,  sacro  nec  cedat  honori  110 

Nuper  in  hanc  ui-bem  pedibus  qui  venerat  albis  ; 

Quandoquidem  inter  nos  sanctissima  divitiarum 

Majestas^  etsi  funesta  Pecunia  temi^lo 

Nondum  habitas^  nuHas  nummorum  ereximus  aras_, 

Ut  colitur  Pax  atque  Fides,  Victoria,  Virtus,  1 1 5 

Quaeque  salutato  crepitat  Concordia  nido. 


the  plural  Liciiiis,  wherc  only  one  pcrson 
ii  mcant,  scc  note  on  Horace,  S.  i.  7.  8. 

110.  sacro  tiec  cedat  honori^  The  person 
of  the  'trihunus  plehis'  was  inviolahle,  'sa- 
crosanctus'  (Liv.  ii.  33).  Martial  has  (viii. 
66)  "  Et  Caesar  genero  sacros  honores ;" 
and  Virgil  (Aen.  iii.  481),  "  Nec  cedit  hono- 
ri."     Sonie  editions  have  '  ne  cedat.' 

\Yl.  pedibus  qui  venerat  albix  ^l  The 
SchoHast  lias  a  note  here,  which  need  not 
be  atteuded  to.  Slaves  newly  iniported 
are  generally  said  to  have  been  chalked  on 
thesoles  of  their  feet  when  exposed  for  ss.le. 
(See  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  '  Servus,'  872,  b.) 
Ovid  says,  "  Gypsati  crimen  inane  pedis" 
(Am.  i.  8.  62)  ;  aiid  Propertius  speaks  of 
slaves  for  sale, 

" quorum  titulusperbarbaracollape- 

pendit 
Cretati  niedio  cum  saluere  foro  " 

(iv.  5.  51) ;  but  what  could  have  been  the 
use  of  chalking  their  soles  is  not  obvious 
to  me.  They  luay  have  worn  white  slippers 
perhaps,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

112.  divitiarum  Majestas,~\  This  con- 
denses  Horace's  "  Virtus,  fania,  decus,  di- 
vina  humauaque  pulchris  Divitiis  parent  " 
(S.  ii.  3.  95). 

113.  funesta  Pecunia'\  Couipare  Horace, 
Epp.  i.  6.  37,  "  Et  genus  et  formam  regina 
Pecunia  donat,"  where  I  have  quoted  the 
Christian  writers  on  whose  authority  Pe- 
cunia  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped. 
Seneca  (de  Provid.  c.  5)  says,  "  Non  sunt 
divitiae  bouum.  Itaque  habeat  iUas  et 
EUius  leno  :  ut  homiues  Pecuniam  cuin  iu 
templis  consecraverint  videant  et  in  for- 
nice."  Frora  which  it  would  seem  there 
were  statues  of  Pecuuia  in  the  tcmples. 

115.  Ut  colitur  Pax  atque  Fides,']  This 
group  is  found  in  Horace,  C.  S.  57  : 

"  Jam  Fides  et  Pax  et  Honos  Pudorque 
Priscus  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audet," 

where  I  have  a  note  on  cach  of  these  divi- 
iiities.  Tlie  temple  of  Pax  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  buildings  in  Rome,  and  was 
situatcd  on  the  Via  Sacra,  about  the  poiut 


where  the  declivity  commcnccd  called 
(Horace,  C.  iv.  2.  35)  Sacer  Clivus,  which 
led  down  to  the  Forum  Romanum.  It 
was  begun  by  Claudius  and  finished  by 
Vespasian,  who  deposited  iu  it  tlie  spoils  of 
Jerusalem  brought  to  Ro!ne  by  Titus. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  37.)  It  was  hurntdown 
iu  the  reignof  Commodus,  about  120  years 
after  it  was  built.  Fides  had  a  teniple  on 
Mons  Capitolinus,  which  was  said  to  have 
heen  founded  originally  by  Numa,  and  was 
afterwards  restorcd  in  the  consulshipof  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  a.  r.  c.  639.  No  less 
than  three  temples  of  Victoria  are  men- 
tioned,  one  of  which  was  in  the  Forum, 
another  ou  Mons  Palatinus,  and  a  third  on 
Mons  Aventinus.  That  on  tlie  Palatine 
was  said  bytradition  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Evander.  In  his  first  consulship 
M.  MarcelUis  built  a  temple  to  Yirtus  near 
tlie  Porta  Capena,  frora  which  the  Via 
Appia  begau. 

116.  crepitat  Concordia  nido.]  "Con- 
cordia,  who  twitters  when  the  birds  salute 
tlieir  nest  ;"  that  is,  her  temple  sounds  with 
tlie  twittering  of  the  birds.  There  was  a 
beautifultemple  toConcordiaintlie  Carinae, 
originally  built  by  Furius  Camilhisafter  the 
expulsion  of  the  Gauls,  A.  r.  c.  364,  and 
restored  by  Li via,  Augustus'  wife.  See  Ovid, 
Fast.  vi.  637 : 

"  Te  quoque  magnifica,  Concordia,  dedicat 
aede 
Livia  quam  caro  praestitit  illa  viro." 

See  also  Fast.  i.  639,  sq.  There  was 
another  that  stood  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Forum,  in  which  the  senate  sometimes 
held  their  meetings.  Sall.  B.  Cat.  49.  Cic. 
PhiL  ii.8.  Some  say  that  the  crow,  otliers 
that  the  stork  was  the  hird  sacred  to  Con- 
cordia.  Jolinof  Salishury  says  (Nugae,  &c.i. 
13),  "  Ciconia  quoniam  avis  Concoi"diae  est 
concordiam  invenit  et  concordiam  facit." 
Aeliau  (de  Animahbus,  L  iii.)  gives  this 
honour  to  the  crow.  UHiichever  it  was 
Juvenal  supposes  some  bird  to  have  built  its 
nest  ou  the  temple  of  Concordia.  Some 
IMSS.  liave  '  ciconia,'  the  first  syllable  of 
which  is  short,  aud  it  would  havc  no  mean- 
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Sed  quum  summus  lionor  linito  c'omi)utel  anno 
Sportuhi  quid  referat,  quantum  rationibus  addat, 
Quid  taeient  comites,  quil)us  hinc  too^a,  calceus  hinc  cst 
Et  panis  tumusque  domi  ?     Densissima  eentum  120 

Quadrantes  lectiea  i>etit,  sequiturque  maritum 
Lan^uichi  vel  prae<2fnans  et  eireumdueitur  uxor. 
Hic  petit  absenti,  nota  jam  eallidus  arte, 
Ostendens  vacuam  et  chiusam  pro  conjuge  sellam. 
"GaUa  mea  est,"  inquit ;  "citius  dimitte  ;  morans."   125 
"  Proter,  Galhi,  caput.  "     "Xoli  vexare,  quiescit." 
Ipse  dies  pulcro  distinguitur  ordine  rerum  : 
Sportuhi,  deinde  forum,  jurisque  peritus  ApoHo 


ingherc.  M.  li.os  it  iu  thc  niargm.  It  pro- 
bably  arosc  froin  Ovid's  "  crcpitante  ciconia 
rostro  "  (Met.  vi.  97). 

117.  Sed  qititm  summus  lionor]  "  But 
when  the  highest  uiagistrates  takc  accouut 
at  thc  end  of  the  year  what  the  '  sportuhi' 
briugs  theiu  in,  and  hou-  niucli  it  adds  to 
their  incouic,  wliat  will  tlicir  followcrs  do 
who  pet  every  thing,  dotlics,  and  victuals, 
and  Hring  (fuinnstjue)  froin  that  source  ?" 
'  Ucferre '  is  thc  propcr  word  for  entering 
money  iu  an  account  book,  and  '  rationes ' 
are  the  accounts  theinselves. 

119.  Quid  facient  comites,']  That  is, 
those  parasitcs  whose  profcssiou  it  was  to 
wait  upon  the  rich.     Scc  above,  v.  46. 

120.  Densissima  centiim  Quadrantes] 
Sce  note  on  v.  95.  '  Densissiuia  lectica'  is 
equivalent  to  '  pluriuia  lectica.'  Mcn  are 
not  satisfied  with  going  themselves,  but 
they  niust  take  their  wivcs  with  them  to 
get  a  double  allowance,  though  they  be  sick 
or  in  the  family  way.  Another  takes  his 
wife'sempty  chair,  with  thecurtainsdrawn 
rouud.  "  It's  my  wife's  Galla,"  says  lic ; 
"  we  are  in  a  hurry,  don't  dctuin  us."  "  Put 
out  your  head,  Galla,  that  we  may  see 
you're  there,"says  the  '  balneator.'  "  Don't 
disturb  her,  she's  aslecp  ;"  and  so  he  takes 
a  second  dole.  As  to  the  diflercncebetwcen 
'  lcctica'  and  '  sella'  see  note  on  v.  04. 

127.  Ipse  dies  pulcro]  Hcrefollowsan 
account  of  tlie  divisions  of  the  day,  which 
he  ealls  a  '  fair  oi-deriug  '  ironicalh*.  The 
distribution  of  the  dole  is  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  ;  tlien  tlie  great  nian  goes  to 
the  forura  and  the  hiw  courts,  and  returns 
houic  abont  dinner  time,  still  attendcd  by 
his  clicnts,  who,  aftcr  seeing  liim  to  his 
door,  retirc  wearicd,  and  disappoiiitcd,  be- 
cause  he  does  not  ask  thom  to  dinner,  as 
rich  men  uscd  to  do  before  the  '  sportula' 


was  iuvcnted,  As  far  as  it  goes  this  divi- 
sion  of  the  day  corresponds  with  Martial's 
(iv.  8).  The  two  first  hours,  he  says,  were 
givcnnptothe  'salutatio,'  the  next  tlireeto 
thc  courts,  thc  sixth  to  slcep  aud  tlie  '  jiran- 
dium,'  the  sevcnth  to  busincss  again,  the 
eighth  to  exercisc,  aud  theninth  to  dinner, 
whidi  went  on  ad  libitum  till  bed-time. 
(See  Hor.  Epp.  i.  7.  47,  n.)  It  is  here  said 
that  the  '  sportula'  was  the  first  business. 
Becker  says  the  dole  itself  was  taken  away 
in  thcafternoon,thougli  the  'salutatio'  took 
place  in  the  morning  (Gall.  p.  29,  n.).  We 
have  a  scene  bclow  (iii.  249,  sqq.)  of  slaves 
carrying  away  hot  viands  in  thc  afteruoon  ; 
and  Martial  (x.  70.  13)  says  he  has  to  go  at 
the  tenth  hour  for  his  bath  or  his  '  spor- 
tula;'  "  Balnea  post  decimam  lasso  cen- 
tumvepetuntur  Quadrautes."  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  people  could  take  the  earn- 
iugs  of  their  servility  either  iu  the  morning 
or  the  afternoon. 

128.  jurisque  peritus  ApoUo']  As  to  the 
Foruni  Augnsti,  which  is  hcre  alluded  to, 
see  Hor.  Ejjp.  i.  16.  57,  n.  Thcre  was  in 
it  a  statue  of  Apollo  inlaid  with  ivory  (Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  53).  In  this  foi'nm  wcre  two 
porticos,  in  oue  of  which  were  statues  of 
Aoneas  and  the  Konian  kings,  and  in  the 
other  of  distinguishcd  soldicrs.  Compare 
Sueton.  (Aug.31) :  "  Statuas  omnium  (qui 
imperium  populi  Komani  ex  minimo  mr.xi- 
mum  reddidisscnt)  trium])h-ili  cffigie  in 
utraque  fori  sui  porticu  dedicavit,"  witli 
Ovid  (Fast.  v.  563,  sqq.)  : 

"  Hinc  videt  Aencanoncratnmponderesacro 
Et  tot  Inlcae  nobilitatis  avos. 
Ilinc  videt   Iliadcn  humeris  ducis  arma 
fereutcm 
Claraquedispositis  acta  subcssc  viris." 

Amongst  others  a  colossal  one  of  Augustus 
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Atque  triumplialeSj  inter  quas  ausus  habere 

Nescio  quis  titulos  Aegyptius  atque  Arabarches,  i30 

Cujus  ad  efTi^^iem  non  tantum  meiere  fas  est. 

Yestibulis  abeunt  veteres  hissicpie  clientes 

Votaque  deponunt,  quan(|uam  lononssima  coenae 

Spes  homini :  cauhs  miseris  atque  ignis  emendus. 

Optima  silvarum  interea  pelag-ique  vorabit  135 

Rex  horum,  vacuisque  toris  tantum  ipse  jacebit. 

Nam  de  tot  pulcris  et  hitis  orbibus  et  tam 


(Mart.  viii.  44.  7).  Among  all  Apollo's 
attributes  law  was  not  one,  aud  he  is  only 
called  'juris  peritus'  becauselie  was  always 
listeniug  to  lawyers.  So  Martial  says  (ii. 
64),  "  Ipse  potest  fieri  Marsya  causidicus," 
because  his  statue  was  in  the  Forum  Ro- 
manuni.     (See  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  119,  n.) 

130.  Aegiiptiusatque  Ai-aba7'che.<t,']  This 
title  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  It 
occurs  in  Cicero  (Ad  Att.  ii.  17)  where,  ashere, 
the  MSS.  difter,  some  having  '  Arabarches,' 
and  others  '  Alabarches.'  Ernesti  (Clavis) 
says  the  sense  and  MSS.  both  favour  '  Ala- 
barches'  (see  end  of  this  note).  So  alsoin 
the  Codex  Jnstin.,  iv.  61.  9,  a  duty  upon 
cattle  imported  from  Arabia  into  Egypt  is 
variously  written '  vectigal  Alabarchiae'and 
'  Arabarchiae.'  The  reading,  however,isnot 
of  much  importancc,  for  the  meaniug  must 
be  the  same  evcn  if  the  /•  became  corruptcd 
into  /.  The  title  must  have  beeu  that  of 
some  Roman  officer  of  consideration  in  the 
provinceof  Egypt,  whateverhis  duties  may 
have  been.  They  were  dischargcd  in  one 
iustance,  at  least,  by  the  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict,  as  appears  by  the  iuscription  on  Mem- 
non's  statue  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayor,  where 
Claudius  Aemilius  is  said  to  be  apa^dpxv^ 
Kal  eTrjcTTpaTTj-yos  07)/3ai5os.  Juvenal  is 
indignant  that  a  proviucial  ofhcer  should 
have  liad  a  public  statue,  with  liis  serviccs 
iuscribed  on  the  pedestal  (titulos),  set  up 
for  him  among  the  great  men  in  the  forum. 
The  uotion  of  '  Alabarches '  being  derived 
from  &\a^a  which  Hesychius  says  mcans 
iuk,  aud  therefore  that  the  officer  was 
'  scripturae  praefectus,'  or  collector  of  the 
tax  upon  cattle,  was  first  propounded,  ac- 
cordiug  to  Pullmann,  by  his  contemporary 
Cujacius,  ar.dson.elatereditorshaveadoptcd 
it  (Ernesti  does  so  iu  his  '  Clavis'ouCicero, 
nientioned  above).  Otherwise  it  would  uot 
be  worth  uoticing. 

131.  non  tantum']  'Xon  tantum' isex- 
plaiued  by  Horace  S.  i.  8.  38.  Juvenal  says 
that  a  mau  may  foul  this  fellow's  statue  in 
any  way  he  pleases  without  ofTence.     (See 


Pers.  i.  113.)  Heinrich  quotes  severai  in- 
stances  of  '  non  tantum '  used  in  this  cUip- 
tical  way,  as  Liv.  x.  14,  "  Non  vero  tantuni 
metu,"  where  we  are  to  add  "  sed  etiam 
ficto  ;"  Plin.  Epp.  iii.  14,  init.,  "  Kem  atro- 
com  nec  tantum  epistola  dignam,"  where 
Gesner  supplies  "scd  historia  vel  tragoedia 
adeo." 

132.  Vestilulis  abeunt]  The  '  vestibu- 
lum  '  was  a  porch  leading  from  the  street 
to  the  door  of  the  house.  These  porches 
were  ouly  attached  to  large  houses.  In 
them  the  retainers  sat.  And  Juvenal  says 
when  they  came  home  witli  their  patron, 
they  got  no  farther  than  the  porch,  and, 
receiving  uo  invitation  to  dinner,  they  laid 
aside  their  hopes  for  the  first  time,  and 
weut  away  to  buy  a  poor  supper  and  firing 
to  dress  it,  while  their  lord  and  master  weufc 
iu  to  a  tine  dinner  which  he  enjoyed  by 
himself.  '  Rex,'  as  applied  to  the  rich,  is 
very  common  iu  Horace.  See  C.  i.  4.  14, 
n. ;  and  bclow,  v.  14.  He  says  that  of  all 
the  hopes  meu  feed  upon,  they  are  least 
willing  to  part  with  that  of  a  good  dinner. 
Rigalti  quotes  a  good  answer  of  Epictetus  to 
Hadriau :  "  Hadriano  iuterrogauti,  quid  esfc 
lougissimum  ?    Epictetusrespondit,  Spes." 

134.  caulis  miseris  atqueignls  emendtis.] 
See  above  v.  120. 

137.  et  latis  orbibus]  These  were 
round  tables  made  of  various  costly  woods. 
(Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  4,  u.)  They  came  into 
fashiou  in  Cicero's  time;  aud  some  may 
have  beeu  preserved  from  that  day,  and 
wouid  justly  be  called  '  autiqui.'  (See 
below,  S.  xi.  122.)  The  use  of  round 
tables  introduccd  a  chauge  iu  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  company  usual  in  Horace's  time, 
which  was  on  the  triclinium,  or  three 
long  couches  rouuda  tableof  three  sidesto 
correspond  to  them.  The  round  tables  did 
not  suit  thisarraugement,  and  semicircular 
couches  were  introduced,  with  fewerpeople 
ou  them.  In  large  houses  tliere  would  be 
several  ofthesein  arooni.  Whoever  wishes 
to  sce  how  mnch  n.ight  be  speut  on  a  Ro- 
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Antiquis  una  eomethmt  patrimonia  mensa. 

Nullus  jam  pai-asitus  erit :  sed  quis  ferat  istas 

Luxuriae  sordes?     Quanta  est  g-ula  quae  sibi  totos        140 

Ponit  apros,  animal  propter  eonvivia  natum  ! 

Poona  tamen  praesens,  quum  tu  deponis  amictus 

Tur^^-idus  et  crudum  pavonem  in  balnea  portas. 

Hinc  subitae  mortes  atque  intestata  senectus. 

It  nova  nec  tristis  per  cunctas  fabula  coenas  :  145 

Ducitur  iratis  plaudendum  funus  amicis. 

Nil  erit  ulterius  quod  nostris  moribus  addat 
Posteritas ;  eadem  cupient  facientque  minores ; 
Omne  in  praecipiti  vitium  stetit.     Utere  velis, 
Totos  pande  sinus.     Dicas  liic  forsitan,  Unde  150 

Ingenium  par  materiae  ?  unde  illa  priorum 
Scribendi  quodcunque  animo  flagraute  liberet 


man'8  dinncr  may  read  the  nintli  chaptcr 
of  Becker's  Gallus,  and  the  description  of 
Trimalchio's  dinner  by  Petronius,  on  which 
Becker's  fiction  is  founded.  [These  two 
verses,  137,  138,  are  ejected  from  the  text 
by  Kibbock,  aud  indeed  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  genuine;  at  least  they  convey  no 
clear  meaning,  and  they  interrupt  the  con- 
text.] 

139.  Nulliis  jam  parasitus  erit ;]  '  We 
shall  soon  have  no  parasitos ;  but  who  sliall 
bear  to  see  this  selfish  gluttony  of  yours  ?  ' 
He  addresses  tlie  man.  '  Luxuriae  sordes  ' 
means  avariceand  hixury  combined.  '  Po- 
nere '  is  the  word  used  for  putting  dishes 
on  the  table.  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  4. 14,  n.,  and 
elsewliore.  At  large  banciuets  a  lioar  served 
up  whole,  and  sometimes  stuffed  with  all 
manner  of  forced  meat  and  rich  things,  was 
usualiy  the  chief  dish.  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  234, 
n.,  and  S.  6,  n.)  Gningaeus  says  Juvcnal 
has  taken  '  animal  propter  convivia  natum' 
from  Varro,  de  Re  Rust.  ii.  4 :  "  Suillun-. 
pecus  donatum  ab  natura  dicunt  ad  opul- 
andum."  Juvonal  moansmoro  than  Varro 
did.  He  says  it  is  so  big  as  only  to  l)e 
meant  to  be  eaten  when  several  are  colloc- 
ted  at  a  feast.  He  might  have  said  the 
same  of  the  peacock.  '  Natum '  is  used  like 
'  Natis  in  usum  laetitiae  scyphis'  (Hor.  C.  i. 
27. 1).  For ' forat'  some  M'sS.  have  'feret :' 
either  will  do.     Hoinrich  has  the  future. 

142.  Pocna  tamen  prnesens,'^  '  But  the 
penalty  follows  hard  after  the  crimc,  for 
when  he  goes  to  bathe  with  his  stomach  full 
and  his  hard  moat  undigested,  he  gots  a  fit 
of  apoplexy  which  puts  an  end  to  him.  The 
news  gets  about  from  one  liouse  to  another, 

C 


and  his  friends,  angry  at  missiug  the  lega- 
cies  they  expected,  are  glad  to  hoar  of  his 
dcath.'  As  he  made  no  will  his  property 
would  go  to  his  'heredes.'  Tho  peacock  first 
camc  into  fashion  in  Cicero's  timc.  (Hor. 
S.  ii.  2.  21,  n.)  Tbe  common  practice  of 
bathing  immcdiately  after  meals,  tliough  in 
hot  baths,  njight  well  lead  to  sudden  doaths 
and  to  frequont  intcstacy,  as  Juvenal  ex- 
presscs  it.  See  Persius,  S.  iii.  98,  sqq., 
where  there  are  soifte  powerful  lines  on  this 
subject.  '  Ducere  funus '  is  one  of  the  many 
applications  of  that  verb,  of  which  a  great 
variety  will  be  found  in  Horace.  [Ilibbeck 
has  '  Et  nova  uec  tristis,  &c.'  with  no  stop 
after  '  senectus '  and  '  coenas.'] 

149.  Omne  in  praeeipiti  vitium  stefii.] 
"AII  vice  is  at  its  height "  (Stapylton).  "AU 
vice  is  at  its  zenith"  (Gittbrd).  "AIl  vice 
is  at  its  pitch-pole"  (whatever  that  may  bc) 
is  Holyday's  versiou.  The  notion  is,  thafc 
vice  is  at  a  point  from  which  it  can  climb 
no  higher,  and  that  tho  age  is  on  the  brink 
of  a  prccipice,  and  likely  to  be  ruined  through 
its  vices.  The  stoue  was  still  rolling  in 
Horace's  days : 

"  Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  ? 
Aetas  parentuin  ptjor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeuiem  vitiosiorem." 

C.  iii.  6,  fin. 

Rigalti  quotes  Velloius  (lib.  ii.  10) :  "  adeo 
niaturo  a  rectisin  vitia,  a  vitiis  in  prava,  a 
pravis  in  praecipitia  porvenitur." 

—  Utere  velis,  Totos  pande  sinus.']  He 
addresses  his  Muse  as  a  sliip,  and  bids  her 
set  all  sail.     But  hc  supposes  one  to  ask 
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Simplicitas,  cujus  non  autleo  clicere  nomen  ? 
Quid  refert  dictis  ig-noscat  Mucius  an  non  ? 
Pono  Tig-cllinum  :  tacda  lucebis  in  illa 
Qua  stantes  ardent  qui  lixo  gutture  fumant, 

Et  latum  media  sulcum  deducis  arena 

Qui  dedit  ergo  tribus  patruis  aconita  vehatur 


155 


whcre  he  is  to  get  tlie  ability  for  such  work, 
aiul  wlicrc  thc  frccdom  of  spcech  that  his 
forcfathcrs  liad,  but  wliich  at  that  tiuie 
could  uot  bc  so  uiuch  as  spoken  of,  not  iu 
public  at  least. 

154.  Qiiid  refert  dictis  ignoscat  Mucius'] 
The  MSS.  vary  between  '  Mucius '  and 
'  Mutius.'  The  same  variation  appears  in 
Persius  (i.ll.5),where  the  name  occurs  agaiu 
in  coujunctiou  with  Lupus,  wliom  Horace 
mentious  with  Metcllus  as  objccts  of  Luci- 
lius'  satire.  The  man  is  supposed  to  ask, 
'  What  does  it  siguify  (refert,  rem  fert) 
whetlicr  you  migfht  attack  Mucius  with  im- 
puuity,  as  Lucihus  did,  or  not  ?  Introduce 
Tigellinus,  aud  you  will  be  served  as  the 
Christians  were.'  '  Pone '  is  used  in  Pers. 
i.  70:  "nec  ponerelucum  Artifices;"  where 
the  Scholiast  says,  "  Ponere  dicit  scribere ;" 
and  hc  quotes  Horace,  A.  P.  120  :  "  Scriptor 
lionoratum  si  forte  rcponis  Achillem." 
There  '  repouere '  has  refereuce  to  the  stage. 
Here  it  meaus,  perhaps,  '  put  up  as  your 
uiark,'  or  it  raay  be  'put  iuto  your  verse.' 
He  meaus,  if  you  attack  auy  of  the  great 
mau's  grcat  men  you  will  suffer  for  it.  So- 
phronius  Tigelliuus  (whose  name  is  used 
proverbially)  was  Nero's  chief  favourite, 
and  his  accomplice  in  the  burning  of  Rome. 
The  origiu  of  the  tire  was  traced  to  liis 
house  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39).  To  avert  from 
himself  and  his  frieud  the  odium  of  tliis 
crime,  Nero,  as  is  well  knowu,  charged  it 
upon  tbe  Cliristians,  who  wcre  put  to  death 
in  great  numbers  and  in  the  most  cruel 
fashion.  Among  other  torments  they  were 
hung  up  on  crosses,  tarred,  aud  set  fire 
to  by  way  of  torches  (Tac.  1.  c.  cap.  44). 
'Taeda'  here  means  either  a  pitchedshirt, 
called  below  'tuuica  molesta'  (viii.  235), 
or,  as  Hciurich  takes  it,  the  pine  wood  with 
whicb  they  were  burut.  Juvenal  reprcsents 
tlie  poor  wretches  with  a  stake  thrust  undcr 
their  chin.  Two  of  the  oidest  MSS.,  P. 
,;  ^  and  the  oldest  of  the  Niirnberg,  have  'jtpc- 
f»  '  tore'  for  'gutture,'  which  is  the  readingof 
the  other  MSS.  In  P.  the  word  is  corrected 
to  '  gutture '  by  a  hitcr  haud.  Jahn  aud 
Ribbeck  adopt  'pectore.' 

157.  ISt  latum  media  sulcum  deducis'\ 
The  variety  of  readiugs,  aud  still  greater  va- 


riety  of  conjecturcs,  in  respect  to  '  deducis,' 

involve  the  passage  in  almost  hopeless  diffi- 
culty.  To  judge  by  tVie  ISISS.,  whicb  are 
nowliere  so  various  as  herc,  the  verse  must 
always  have  beeu  hard  to  uuderstand.  Pi- 
thoeus  says  of  it ;  "  nec  ullus  est  in  his  Sa- 
tyris  locus,  quem  ego  ex  Grammaticorum 
Glossisminus  grammaticeintclligam."  Ges- 
ner,  quotcd  by  Kuperti,  supposcs  Juveual 
to  meau  that  his  body  would  be  dragged 
througli  the  arena.  Uigalti  had  said  this 
long  before  :  "  ardebis  iu  tunica  molesta,  et 
jam  ecce  raptaris  per  mediam  arenam  ut 
pice  oblitus  et  impactus  unco  Hammeris." 
I  iucliue  to  tiiis  interpretation,  which  Hein- 
rich  also  approves.  The  present  for  the 
future  only  represents  tlie  action  as  if  now 
going  on.  '  Et '  for  '  aut '  prescuts  no  diffi- 
culty.  But  Heinrich  thinks  it  should  be 
'aut,'  which  is  not  in  auy  MS.  Another 
explanation  is  that  the  '  sulcus '  is  a  stream 
or  gutter  formed  by  the  melted  pitch  run- 
ning  otrthe  man's  body  ou  the  ground.  I 
do  not  see  hovv  '  sulcus '  can  liave  that 
meaning.  Madvig's  explauation,  adopted 
by  Mr.  jMayor,  is  to  my  uiind  without  any 
vahie.  He  reads  '  dcducit,'  and  derives  a 
noniinative  (quae  taeda)  from  what  goes  be- 
fore,  and  then  supposes  the  furrow  to  bo 
formed  iu  tlie  earth  by  a  number  of  vic- 
tims  Ijuried  up  to  their  waists  iu  a  long  row 
and  set  fire  to.  Some  take  themeaning  to 
be  phmghing  the  sand  and  wastiug  labour, 
quotiug  "  tenuique  in  pulvere  snlcos  Duci- 
mus,  et  sterili  littus  versamusaratro"  (vii. 
48,  sq.).  But  this  gives  a  poor  meaning 
here.  Xeai"ly  all  the  MSS.  have  the  third 
person,  fiuctuating  between  '  di '  aud  '  de ' 
and  the  present  and  future  tenses.  P.  has 
'  deducis  '  as  a  correction  ;  and  Robt.  Ste- 
pliens'  oldest  MS.,  wliich  Ruperti  describes 
as  of  high  chaj'acter,  has  tlie  same.  Ste- 
phens'  edition  has  '  deducit ;'  but  the  joint 
edition  of  liis  grandson  and  Rigalti  (Paris, 
1613)  has  'deducis;'  and  I  believe  that  to 
be  the  true  readiug. 

158.  Qui  dedit  ergo']  Probus,  quoted 
by  the  old  commeutators,  says  Tigellinus 
had  three  uncles,  aud  poisoned  them  all  and 
forged  wills  l\y  which  he  got  their  money, 
which  is  most  probably  an  invention  derived 
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Pensilibus  plumis,  atquc  illinc  dospiciat  nos  ? 

"  Quum  veniet  eontra  dio^ito  compesce  laLellum  :  iGo 

Accusator  erit  (jui  verl)uni  dixerit,  Ilic  est. 

Securus  licet  Aeneam  Rutulumque  ferocem 

Committas ;  nuUi  ji^ravis  cst  percussus  Achilles, 

Aut  multum  quacsitus  Hylas  urnamque  secutus. 

Ense  veiut  stricto  quoties  Lucilius  ardens  165 

Infremuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  frigida  mens  est 

Criminilnis,  tacita  sudant  praecordia  culpa. 

Inde  irae  et  lacrimae.     Tecum  prius  erg-o  voluta 

Haec  animo  ante  tubas  :  g-aleatum  sero  duelli 

Poenitet." — Experiar  quid  concedatiir  in  illos  170 

Quorum  Flamiuia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 


from  the  text.  The  Scholiast  says  more 
truly  that  Juvenal  is  speaking  pcnerally 
ajrainst  those  who  gaiu  their  bad  ends  by 
poison.  '  Pensilibus  plumis  '  means  a  '  lec- 
tica'  with  soft  feather  bed  aiid  cushious, 
raised  aloft  on  men's  shouUlers. 

162.  Secunis  licef  Aeneam^  '  You  may 
safely  set  Aeneas  and  Tunius  finrhtiug; 
Achilles  will  not  hurt  you  if  you  write  of 
his  death  at  the  hand  of  Paris ;  and  Hyhis  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  well  with  his  pitcher, 
so  you  may  say  wliat  you  like  about  bim.' 
Ilylas  was  a  favouritc  of  Hercules ;  drawing 
water  at  a  well  be  was  dragged  in  by  tlie 
nymphs,  and  Hercules  sougbt  him  long, 
sorrowing  and  calling  upoii  his  naine,  aud 
set  the  people  of  the  country  (Mysia)  to 
seek  him ;  a  subjeet  much  handletl  by  the 
old  poets.  Virgil  asks,  "  Cui  non  dictus 
Hyhis  puer?"  (GTeorg.  iii.  6.)  'Conimittere' 
is  to  match  one  against  another.  So  he 
says  below  (vi.  436) :  "  Committit  vates  et 
comparat." 

165.  Eiise  velut  siricio]  This  reminds 
us  of  Horace,  S.  ii.  1.  39,  sqq.: 

" Sed  hic  stilus  haud  petet  ultro 

Quemquam  animantem,  et  me  vehiti  cus- 

todiet  ensis 
Vagina  tectus;  quemcurdisti-ingereconcr 
Tutus  ab  infestis  hitronibus  ?" 

Wliat  Ruperti  says  about  Damocles'  sword 
is  ridiculous. 

167.  tacita  sudant praecordia  culpa.']  A 
coUl  sweat  ooming  over  the  heart  througli 
tlie  power  of  conscicnce  and  Ihe  fearof  ex- 
posure  is  a  forcible  description.  '  Praecor- 
dia'  are  the  intestines  rather  than  the  heart. 
In  thesepassion  and  feelinghad  their  seat. 


according  to   the  Romaus:  the  hcart  was 
the  seat  of  intelligence. 

168.  Inde  irae  et  lacrimae.]  Terence's 
"Hiucillae  lacrimae"  (Andr.  i.  1.99)  came 
to  be  a  proverb.  Horace  uses  it,  Epp.  i. 
19.  41 ;  aud  Cicero  Hkewise  (pro  Coelio, 
c.  25). 

169.  ante  iuhas  •]  Before  the  battle  is 
begun.  When  a  man  has  put  on  his  armour 
it  is  too  hite  todraw  back.  The  substance 
of  his  friend's  advicc  is,  that  if  he  must 
write  he  had  better  attack  those  wl>o  arc 
dead  and  gone ;  and  the  poet  says  he  will 
foUow  his  advice.  From  tliis  it  might  be 
iuferred  that  this  Satire  was  written  be- 
fore  the  others.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  proof  that  can  be  depcnded  upon. 
The  '  Via  Latina '  was  the  oldest  road  out 
of  Roine,  and  ran  through  the  heart  of 
Latium  to  Beneventum,  where  tlie  '  Via 
Apjjia  '  joined  it.  The  '  Via  Flan)inia'  has 
been  mentioned  above,  v.  61.  The  chief 
roads  leading  out  of  Rome  were  lined 
for  several  miles  with  the  tombs  of  the 
jvealthier  citizens,  burial  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  being  forbidden  by  the  twclve 
tables.  "  Hominem  in  urbe  ne  sepelito 
neve  urito"  (Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  23).  80  that 
burning  was  practised  as  early  as  the  decem- 
virate.  It  grew  afterwards  into  general  use, 
and  was  not  discontinued  till  tbe  end  of  the 
second  centui\v  of  the  Christian  era  (see 
Becker's  Gall.,  E.\c.  on  the  intermeut  of  the 
dead).  Heinrich  supposes  Juvenal,  by  men- 
tioning  tbe  Flamiiiian  and  Latin  i-oads,  to 
hint  at  Domitian  and  his  favourite,  Paris 
the  actor,  of  whom  the  former  was  buried 
on  the  Via  Flaminia,  aud  the  other  ou  the 
Via  Latina. 
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SATIRA  11. 

INTRODUCTION. 

TniS  satirc  is  levellcd  at  tliose  pcrsons  in  tlie  uppcr  ranks  of  society  (and  particularly 
it  would  scem  at  tlic  Empcror  Domitian)  wlio,  prctendin^  a  stoical  virtuc  and  crying 
out  againat  vice  and  calliug  up  stringent  old  laws  against  it,  werc  tlicmsclvcs  jjractising 
tlic  worst  vices  in  secret,  and  giving  to  tlic  agc  a  cliaractcr  which  nevcr  had  heeu  cqualled, 
and  could  ncvcr  be  surpassed,  for  dcbauchery  of  tlie  filthicst  kind.     The  Commcntators 
have  generally  supposcd  the  Satire  to  be  aimed  at  thc  profcssional  philosophers  of 
the  day.     "  Thc  poct  in  this  Satyr  invcighs  agaiust  tlic  Ilypocrisic  of  the  Philosophers 
and  Priests  of  his  time,"  is  Tate's  account  of  the  argument.     What  his  notions  of  a 
Eoman  priest  may  have  been  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  he  writes : 
"  Wlien  hypocritcs  read  lectures,  and  a  sot, 
Because  iuto  a  Gown  and  Pulpit  got, 
Tho'  surfcit-gorgcd  and  reekiug  from  the  Stews, 
Nothing  but  Abstinence  for's  theme  will  chuse." 

Heinrich,  in  a  dissertation  of  much  sagacity,  has  shown  that  JuvcnaFs  meaning  is  very 
different  from  this,  and  the  scope  of  the  poem  more  wide  and  important.  The  vices  and 
hypocrisy  of  Domitian  were  imitated  by  thc  respectable  people,  and  at  these  he  aims  liia 
invectivcs. 

From  the  word  '  nuper '  in  v.  29,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  satire  was  written  soon 
after  the  events  there  referred  to,  which  took  place  a.d.  83.  'Nuper'  admits  a  good 
deal  of  hititude,  as  it  often  does  in  Cicero,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Juvenal 
wrote  whilc  the  matter  was  pretty  fresh ;  and  as  the  satire  clearly  has  reference  to  the 
time  of  Domitian,  that  it  was  written  before  his  reign  was  over.  Domitian  was 
assassinatcd  in  September,  A.  D.  96.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  he  gave  it  much 
publicity  while  the  tyrant  was  alive. 

For  indignant  power  there  is  none  of  the  pocms  that  excels  this.  The  nature  of  the 
subjects  howevcr  renders  it  almost  unreadable,  and  nothing  but  the  honesty  of  the 
writer  could  make  the  task  of  cditing  it  endurable.  Whoever  would  judge  of  the 
diflerence  betweeu  the  spirit  of  true  indignation  and  that  of  a  weak  or  impure  mind  in 
dealing  with  such  paiuful  subjects,  shoukl  compai-e  Juveual  with  his  traushitor  Tate, 
who  has  taken  from  the  satire  the  best  recommendation  it  has,  which  is  the  virtue  of 
the  author.  If  the  psalm-translator  and  poet-laureate  was  a  man  of  purity,  he  has  done 
himself  injustice.     The  other  translators  have  executed  their  task  betterin  this  respect. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  would  gladly  run  to  the  utmost  North  when  canting  hypocrites  dare  talk  of  morals, 
mere  ignorant  fellows,  though  thcy  fill  their  shelves  with  busts.  No  faith  is  in  their 
outside.  The  whole  town  is  tceming  with  these  solemn  villains.  What,  you  reprove 
vicc,  the  foulest  of  all  foul  pretenders !  They  aflect  few  words,  and  silence,  and 
cropped  hair ;  more  honest  far  is  Peribomius,  who  makes  no  secret  of  his  sin.  I  leave 
him  to  his  destiny  ;  I  pity  him.  But  they  are  worst  who  with  fine  words  attack  such 
vices.  "  I  am  no  worse  than  you,"  says  Varillus  the  degraded.  Let  the  straight- 
limbed  laugh  at  the  baudy-lcgged,  the  fair  at  the  bhickamoor.  For  who  would  tolerate 
the  Gracchi  complaiuing  of  sedition,  nor  exclaim  if  Verres  should  aflect  to  hate  a  thief, 
Milo  a  murdcrer,  Clodius  an  adulterer,  Catiline  Cethegus,  or  Sulla's  pupils  carp  at 
his  proscription  ?  But  such  was  he  who,  while  his  fatal  incest  was  iu  the  doing,  and 
whilc  his  niece  was  spawning  her  abortions,  restored  the  bitterest  laws  against  adultery. 
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The  most  corrupt  inay  thcrefore  well  despise  these  nioralists,  aml  ttini  the  tnhles  on 
theni,  as  Liuironia  d'u\  when  slic  heiird  onc  cry  for  tlic  Jullun  hiw  :  "U  liai^py  tinies 
(crieil  shc)  with  sm-h  n  huhvnrk  for  its  nionils !  I^ct  the  towii  hhish,  anotlicr  Cato  is 
conie  dowii  froiii  heavcn  I  Hut  whcncc,  prny,  this  pcrfunicry  ?  If  you  niust  call  old 
hiws  up  from  thcir  rcst,  you'd  hcttcr  suininon  tlic  Scantiiiian  lirst.  Look  at  thc  iiicn, 
f  >r  tlicy  arc  worse  than  we,  hut  thcir  conipact  nrray  and  nuinbi-rs  savc  thcni ;  tlic 
lcwd  will  hang  to^cthcr :  anioiig  us  nought  so  dctcstablc  is  fouiid.  Say,  do  wc  nicddle 
w  itli  thc  foruiii  aiid  tlic  hiws  ?  A  fcw,  and  but  a  few,  are  sccn  iii  tlie  arcna.  But  vou 
will  sit  and  spiii  aiid  do  our  wonicn's  work  bettcr,  yca  than  the  bcst  of  us.  \\'c  all 
know  who  was  IIistcr's  hcir,  and  by  what  complaisaufc  his  wifc  got  ridi ;  andothtrs 
niay  do  Ukcwise.  Aud  yct  we  are  condcninetl;  aiid  ccnsurc  sparcs  the  ravcii  to  hunt 
down  thc  dovc."     Tliese  Stoics  flcd  confuscd  before  the  truth  of  hcr  rcbukc. 

V.  G5.  What  will  not  othcrs  do  whcu  you  put  on  thosc  chitlics  of  gauze  and  go  and 
prcach  bcfore  adiniriufi:  crowds  against  tlic  fcinalc  sinncrs,  Crcticus  ?  Tliey  would  at 
lcast  put  on  a  deccut  toga  if  it  caine  to  that.  "  But  it  is  so  hot,"  say  you  :  why  theu 
go  naked ;  niadness  is  lcss  disgraccful.  Look  at  the  dress  in  which,  had  you  lived 
then,  our  hardy  anccstors  had  scen  you  in  the  rostra.  Would  you  not  cry  out, 
"  Heaven  and  carth !"  if  you  saw  a  judc.\  so  attired  ?  How  would  a  witness  look  in 
clothes  hke  thcse  ?     And  yet  you,  stcrii  unbending  Stoic,  go  transparent ! 

V.  78.  Thc  infection  lias  spread,  aiul  will  farther  spread,  like  inuiTain  ainong  sheep,  or 
scurf  in  pigs,  or  contagious  rot  from  grapc  to  grape.  You  will  go  on  to  something 
worse  than  this.  The  height  of  wickedness  is  reached  by  slow  dcgrees.  Soon  we 
shall  see  you  among  those  who  mock  thc  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  driving  out  the  women, 
and  kccping  up  such  oi^ies  as  the  Baptae  tire  Cotytto  with.  Tliey  wear  long  garlands 
on  thcir  heads  aud  jewels  on  their  neck,  and  sacrifice,  and  pour  libations.  Here  one 
paints  his  eyebrows  and  makes  his  eyes  look  languishing :  auotlicr  drinks  from  au 
obscene  glass  with  his  long  locks  tied  up  in  a  net  of  gold,  with  a  handsome  tunic, 
while  his  slave  swears  by  his  inaster"s  Juno  !  Another  holds  a  mirror  to  liis  face  such 
as  vile  Otho  carried  whcu  hc  wcnt  to  tlie  wars ;  a  novel  piece  of  fnrniture  for  a  camp  ! 
Of  course  it  is  a  great  mau's  part  to  kill  a  tyraut — and  to  miiid  his  skiu;  to  aim  at 
cinpires— and  to  sniooth  his  facc.  Scmiramis  and  Cleopatra  did  uot  so.  Here  is  no 
reverence  for  the  tablc,  noue ;  but  Cyl)ele's  foul  licence  and  the  languishing  voice,  a 
fanatic  high  priest  with  his  white  liair,  rarc  glutton  he  and  master  of  his  art.  Loug 
since  they  should  havc  cut  their  useless  parts,  as  the  Phrygian  priests  are  wont. 

V.  117.  Gracchus  his  portion  brought  to  a  trumpeter  :  the  marriagcdceds  weresigued; 
the  blessing  spoken  ;  tlie  feast  prepared ;  tlie  new  bride  lay  upon  his  husband's  bosoin. 
Ye  nobles  !  need  we  thc  censor  or  the  haruspex  herc  ?  Wiat  if  a  woinan  calved  or  a 
cow  lambed  ?  you'd  shudder  more  and  couiit  them  greater  monsters.  The  priest  of 
Mars  who  sw^eatetl  with  the  ancilia  puts  on  a  bridal  dress !  Gradivus,  whence  this 
shame  to  Latin  shepherds  ?  whence  have  thy  sons  this  itch  ?  A  man  of  birth  and 
wealth  marries  a  man,  and  yct  thy  wrath  is  still  I  quit  thcn  the  plain  which  thou  dost 
so  neglect.  " I  must  be  up  bctimes,  and  do  my  duty  by  the  Quirinal."  "  What  duty  ?  " 
"  What  duty  !  why  my  friend  will  take  a  husband — the  marriage  will  be  private." 
But  soon  there'll  be  no  privacy,  they'll  want  to  put  it  in  the  news.  And  yet  they 
must  dic  barreu  (this  torments  tliem),  in  spite  of  herbs  and  the  Lupercus'  blows. 

V.  143.  But  this  is  less  than  noble  gladiators,  who  scour  the  arena,  better  born  than  all 
the  fine  folk  who  look  on  by  the  podium,  yea  tlian  the  great  man  too  who  gives  tlie 
games.  The  faldcs  about  manes,  Styx,  and  Cliaron's  boat  we  leavc  to  babcs.  But 
only  thiuk  theni  true,  and  wliat  would  all  those  niighty  spirits  say  when  such  a 
shade  came  down  !     They'd  cry  for  lustral  water,  sulphur,  pinc,  and  laurel. 

V.  159.  So  changed  are  we,  alas  !  Our  arms  are  carried  to  thc  furthcst  Nortli,  but  those 
barbarians  do  not  what  their  conquerors  do.     Yet  oue,  Armcnian  Zalatcs,  niore  soft 
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than  all  the  rost,  iiululgcd  tbe  tribniie's  hist.  See  wbat  bad  conipany  does  !  be  came 
to  us  a  liostago.  'Tis  bero  \ve  fashion  men.  Let  cbikh-en  stay  with  us,  and  tbey 
will  find  a  lover.  Tbey'll  throw  away  tbeir  hrcecbos  andtbeir  sports,  and  carry  back 
foul  liabits  to  thoir  hoino. 

Ultra  Sauromatas  fug-ere  hinc  libet  et  glacialem 
Oceanum^  quotics  aliquid  de  moribus  audent 
Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Baccbanalia  vivunt. 
Indocti  primum^  quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Cbrysippi  invenies,  nam  perfectissimus  borum  est  5 

Si  quis  Aristotelem  similem  vel  Pittacon  emit^ 
Et  jubet  arcbetypos  pluteum  servare  Cleantbas. 


1.  Ultra  Saitroniaias']  It  is  enongh  for 
this  plaee  to  saj',  that  Sarmatiarepresented 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe 
and  part  of  Asia,  from  tbe  Vistula  to  the 
Volga  and  from  tbe  Euxine  to  tbe  Northern 
Ocean,  including  regions  unexplored  by  tbe 
ancients,  couutries  of  fable,  to  which,  ac- 
cording  to  Pindar  (Pytb.  x.  40) — 

vavcr\  8'  oi/T6  ■n-^Q^s  lu>v  Uv  ivpois 
Oav/xarav  656v. 

See  note  on  Horace,  C.  ii.  20. 16  :  'Hyper- 
boreosquo  cam]jos.' 

2.  aliquid  de  morihus  andent~\  'Audere ' 
is  bere  used  as  we  might  say,  'vcntvire  any 
thing  on  morals,'  i.  e.  bave  tbe  boldness  to 
say  any  thing  about  morals. 

3.  Qui  Curios  simulanf~\  '  Who  atfect 
tbe  Curii.'  On  tbis  plural  see  last  Satire, 
V.  109,  u.  Horace  has  "  Et  maribus  Curiis 
et  decantata  Camillis"  (Epp.  i.  1.  64), 
wbere,  as  bere,  the  person  referred  to  is  M. 
Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrbus, 
and  the  type  of  bonesty  in  all  after  ages 
among  the  Romans  ;  a  pattern  of  tbe  good 
old  times  (see  note  on  the  abovo  passage  of 
Horace).  Martial  (i.  25)  bas  tbefollowing 
epigram  on  a  lately-married  man,  wbicb, 
besides  this  place,  illustrates  vv.  8  and  9 
(see  uotos) : 

"Adspicisincomptis  illum,  Deciaue,  capillis, 
Cujus  et  ipse  tiinestriste  supercilium  ; 
Qui  loquitur  Curios  assertorosquo  Camil- 
los? 
Nolito  fronti  credere ;  nupsit  heri." 

So  he  says  to  one  Cbrestus  (ix.  28) :  "Curios 
Camillos  Quintios  Numas  Ancos  Loque- 
ris." 

4.  Indocti  prinwm,']  '  In  the  first  place 
they  are  ignorant  fellows,  tbougb  thoy  pro- 
fess  a  great  acquaintance  with  autbors;  but 
with  all  their  sbow  you  cannot  trust  their 
outsides ;  witbin  tbey  are  full  of  abomina- 


tion,  and  ovennin  tbetown  witb  tbeirlewd- 
ness.'  '  Primuin  '  has  no  '  deinde'  after  it, 
and  does  not  require  it.  It  is  not  uncom- 
monly  used  to  introduce  a  subjoct.  Ruperti 
makos  a'doiiide'at  '  frontis  nulla  fides' 
(8),  a  'praeterea'  at  'hispida  membra  qui- 
dem'  (11),  and  a  'denique'at  'rarussermo 
illis'  (14.)  The  '  frons,'  or  outside  sliow,  on 
whicb  110  dopendonce  is  to  be  placed,  is  their 
aftectation  of  studious  babits  aiid  learning. 
— quanquam  jj^ena  omnia  (fypso  Cliry- 
sippi]  '  Though  you  will  find  all  parts  of 
his  houso  full  of  busts  of  Cbrysippus  (the 
roputcd  foundor  of  the  Stoic  pbilosophy, 
tbough  third  in  descent  from  Zeno — see 
note  ou  Hor.  S.  i.  3. 125),  made  of  gypsum,' 
of  whicb  casts  were  commonly  made.  It  was 
usual  to  see  busts  of  tbis  sort  in  libraries, 
botb  public  and  private  — see  note  on  Hor. 
S.  i.  4.21 :  "Boatus  Fannius  ultro  Delatis 
capsis  et  imagine." 

6.  Si  quis  Aristotelem']  'Similem' means 
a  good  likeness.  So  Martial  uses  the  word 
in  an  epigram  on  Issa,  a  little  dog  of  Pub- 
lius  (i.  110) : 

"  Hanc  ne  lux  rapiat  suprema  totam 
Picta  Publius  exprimit  tabella, 
In  qua  tam  similem  videbis  Issaiu 
Ut  sit  tain  similis  sibi  nec  ipsa. 
Issam  donique  pone  cum  tabella, 
Aut  ntramquc  putabis  osse  veram, 
Aut  utramque  putabis  osse  pictain." 

7.  Et  jubet  frrcJieti/pos]  Cleanthos  was 
tho  toachor  of  Chrysippus  and  disciple  of 
Zeno,  and  was  borii  at  Assos,  about  the  year 
B.c.  300.  Pittacus,  one  of  the  sevon  wise 
men,  was  boru  at  Mitylene,  about  B.C.  650. 
'Pluteus'  was  a  shelf  fixed  to  tbe  wall  for 
hooks  or  otber  tbiugs  to  stand  upon.  See 
Pers.  i.  106,  n.  Tbe  translators  say  that 
Cleanthes'  busts  are  set  to  guard  tlie  books. 
It  is  tbo  sbelvos  that  are  ordered  to  bold 
the  busts.    For  'pluteuin'  has  been  substi- 
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Fn^ntis  inilla  li(li's.      Uuis  fiiiin  Udn  vicus    :i1»un<la( 
Tristibus  obscoenis  ?     Castig^as  turpia  (pnnn  sis 
Int(M*  Socratieos  noti.ssima  fossa  cinaedos. 
Ilispida  menibra  (juidem  et  durae  per  braehia  setae 
Promittunt  atrocem  animum  ;    sed  podice  levi 
Caeduntur  tumidae  niedico  ridente  mariscae. 
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tutcil,  intwo  of  theoKl  editioiis  (Xiinibcrg, 
141)7,  ancl  Asocnsiu.s  of  Piiiis,  1198),  '  j)u- 
tcuui,'  prohal)ly  tlirousrh  inailvertcncc.  15ut 
the  word  hits  hccn  takcn  up  hv  connncnta- 
tors  (Valcsius,  tinicvius,  llcinsius,are  nicn- 
tioncd  h\  Hupcrti)  aiul  a  new  scnsc  grivcn 
to  the  passatrc.  Clcantiies  is  rejtortcd  to 
have  carncd  thc  nicans  of  living  hy  drawin<j 
water  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  hecn  called 
in  conse(|Ucnce  <ppiivT\i)%.  Whcreforc 
thesecritics  have  supposed  Juvcnal  to  have 
ineaut  that  thcse  mcn  sct  ui)  iniagcs  of 
Cleanthes  to  ;^uard  thcir  wclls,  '  puteuin 
servare.'  More  considcration  has  hccn 
givcn  to  this  suggcstion  than  it  dcserves. 
'  Archetypos'  is  nsually  rcndcrcd  '  original.' 
rh  apxiTvirov,  rh  irpwTiTvnov  signify  the 
niodcl  or  pattcrn  froin  which  copies  are 
takcn.  '  Ardictypum  '  was  the  same  ;  but 
the  word  is  not  found  as  carly  as  Augustus. 
'  1'rototypia'  occurs  in  the  Codcx  Theo- 
dos.  (see  Forcell.),  in  thc  saine  scnse.  The 
adjective  '  archetypus  '  is  found  only  here 
and  in  ifartial  vii.ll,  wliere  he  saystohis 
fricnd,  Aulus  rndcns,  who  had  asked  him 
for  a  co])y  of  his  poems  correctcd  with  his 
own  hand  :  "  O  (piam  ine  nimium  probas 
amasc|uc  Qui  vis  archetypas  hahcre  nugas  ?" 
See  also  xii.  G9  :  "  Sic  tanquam  tahulas 
scyphosque,  Paulle,Omnes  archctypos  habes 
amicos." 

8.  Frontis  nuUaJides.']  Some  of  the 
oldcst  editions  andfour  of  the  MSS.  quotcd 
by  Achaintre,  havc  '  fronti,'  whicli  Rupcrti 
adopts.  Most  of  the  editions,  and  all  the 
other  MSS.  appcar  to  have  thc  genitive. 
The  ditfcrence  is  not  important.  '  Fronti 
nulla  fides  '  would  mcan  '  thcre  is  no  trust 
to  he  put  in  thc  outside  ;'  '  frontis,'  that 
the  outside  has  nothing  trustworthy  in  it ; 
in  the  one  case  '  fides  '  is  '  faith,'  in  tlie 
other  thaton  which  faith  is  exercised.  Thc 
expression  of  thc  brow  rcprescnts  as  much 
as  any  part  of  the  face  the  working  of  the 
mind,  and  '  frons' appears  with  every  epi- 
thet  that  expresses  charaetcr  and  fccling. 
But  the  facc  mayhe  tutorcd  andcxprcssion 
assumcd,  und  the  lewdest  villain  inay  wear 
the  most  inodcst  brow.  /at)  Kpivtn  Kar' 
u\f/iv,  aWa  Tr)v  SiKalav  Kpiaiv  KpivaTf, 
is  thediviue  command. 


9.  Tristibus  obscoenis  ?]  '  Tristihus'  is 
herc  '  grave,'  '  serious.'  Horace  opposes  it 
to  'jocosus,'  S.  i.  lU.  11  :  "  Et  serinone 
opus  cst  inodo  tristi  saepe  jocoso."  Thc 
two  adjcctives  are  not  commonly  joined 
logcthcr.  '  Obscocnus  '  significsthat  whicli 
is  coiiimon  or  unclcan.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain  the  Grcck  Koivh%,  which  is  doubtful. 
It  is  applicd  to  things,  persous,  words,  &c., 
of  ill  omcn  ;  but  also  as  here,  and  as  we 
useit,  tothelewd. — 'qunmsis:'  '  although 
you  arc.'  Quintilian  (Inst.  xii.  3.  fin.) 
throws  light  npon  thc  subjcct  of  this  Satirc, 
when(writing  inl)omitian'stin:c)  he  spcaks 
of  men  "  pigritiae  arrogantioris,  qui  subito 
fronte  conlicta  immissaque  barba  veluti  de- 
spexisscntoratoriapraecepta,pauIuinaIi(iuid 
scderuntinscholisphilosophorum,utdcindc, 
in  publico  tristes,  doini  dissoluti,  cnjitarcnt 
auctoritatcmcontcmtu  ceterorum.  Philoso- 
phia  cnim  (he  adds)  simulari  potest,  elo- 
qnentia  non  potest." 

10.  InterSocraticos']  The  commentators 
and  translators,  old  and  modern,  are  divi- 
ded  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  Socraticos.' 
The  sense  is  thc  samo  as  iu  '  fictos  Scau- 
ros'  (v.  34,  n.) ;  these  mcn  carricd  on  their 
vile  practiccs  under  the  disguise  of  mo- 
ralists.  The  Socratics  they  would  attecttc 
imitate  were  Antisthenes  and  thc  Cynics. 
They  are  called  Stoics  below,  v.  65  (see 
Int.).  Others,  like  the  Scholiast,  suppose 
that  Juvcnal  adopted  thc  libel  against  So- 
crates,  which  madc  him  as  bad  in  that  re- 
spectasthey.  Of  SocratespersonallyJuvenal 
speaks  with  respect  (xiii.  185,  sq.).  '  Sota- 
dicos'  has  been  suggestcd  as  an  emcndation, 
derivcdfrom  one  Sotades,  who,  according  to 
Athenaeus  and  others,  was  the  first  who 
practised  this  abominatiou.  Put  no  MSS. 
support  the  word  ;  nor  have  any  editors,  I 
belicvc,  adoptcd  it,  though  it  has  always 
heen  thought  ncccssary  to  notice  it. 

12.  alrocem  animum:']  'A  hold,  manly 
mind.'  '  Atrox'  commonly  has  the  meaning 
of  a  dogged  couragc,  as  in  Horace,  C.  ii. 
1.  23: 

"  Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 

Praeter  atroccm  animum  Catonis." 
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Rarus  sermo  illis  et  magna  libido  tacendi 

Atque  supercilio  brevior  coma.     Verius  argo  15 

Et  mag-is  ingenue  Peri])omius  :  liunc  e<^o  fatis 

Imputo^  qui  vultu  morbum  incessuque  fatetur  : 

Horum  simplicitas  miserabilis  ;  his  furor  ipse 

Dat  veniam.     Sed  pejores  qui  talia  verbis 

Ilerculis  invadunt  et  de  virtute  locuti  20 

Clunem  agitant.     "  Ego  te  ceventemj  Sexte,  verebor  ?" 

Infamis  Varillus  ait :     "  quo  deterior  te  ?  " 

Loripedem  rectus  derideat^  Aetbiopem  albus. 


14.  Rarus  sermo  illis']  Many  will  be  re- 
mincled  of  Gratiano's  description  iu  the 
Jklercbant  of  Venice  (Act  i.  sc.  1) : 

"  Tliere  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Docreamandniantle  likea  standiiigpond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stilluess  entertaiu, 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  wlio  would  say,  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
Aud  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  nodog  bark. 
O  my  Autouio,  I  do  kuow  of  tliose 
Wlio  tlierefore  ouly  are  esteemed  wise 
For  sayiug  notliiug," 

which  is  all  an  expansion  of  what  Solomon 
says  :  ' '  Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his 
peace  is  counted  wise ;  and  he  that  shut- 
teth  his  lips  a  mau  of  uuderstanding " 
(Prov.  xvii.  28). 

15.  brevior  coma.]  Their  short-clipped 
hair  vvas  another  affectation  of  wisdom,  fol- 
lowiug,  it  is  said,  the  fashiou  of  tlie  Stoics. 
See  Pers.  iii.  54:  "  detonsa  juventus  luvi- 
gilat."  Britauuicus  quotes  in  Latin  what 
lie  says  is  a  Greek  proverb  :  "  nullus  coma- 
tus  qui  idem  cinoedus  nou  sit."  But  the 
Stoics  had  a  bad  name  in  this  matter  ;  and 
yet  Lucian  (Hermotimus  c.  18,  quoted  by 
Ruperti,  and  referred  to  by  Turnebus,  Adv. 
1.  XV.  c.  17)  speaks  of  them  as  iu  XPV 
Kovpias  Tohs  Tr\el(TTovs,  most  of  them  witli 
their  liair  eliiiped  down  to  tlieskiu.  Rupcrti 
has  a  long  note  upou  '  supercilium,'  which 
is  uot  worth  attending  to. 

IG.  Peribomius  ;]  The  Schohast  says  he 
was  an  '  Archigallus,'  or  chief  among  tlie 
priests  of  the  Gahitian  '  Cybele  '  (Hor.  S. 
i.  2.  121,  u.),  but  followed  an  infamous 
trade.  Ruperti  supposes  the  name  to  be 
takeu  from  $ct}fj.6s.  Tnpifidli/LLtos  is  used  iu 
the  Septuagiut  translation  for  a  sacred 
grove  (2  Kiugs  xxiii.  4,  and  elsewbere). 
'  Peribouius'  is  thereadingof  M.  audmauy 
other  MSS.  Tliis  mau  made  no  conceal- 
ment  of  his  trade,  but  showed  it  in  his  gait 


aud  face,  and  as  he  was  at  any  rate  more 
lioucst,  Juvcnal  lets  liiin  uloue,  and  cliarges 
him  (by  which  he  means  his  wickedncss)  on 
the  fates,  supposiug  him  to  be  mad,  0eo- 
fiKa^rjs,  ns  Heinrich  says.  'Imputarc'is 
a  word  used  in  accounts,  for  puttiug  to  a 
person's  credit,  as  '  acceptum  referre,'  or 
(as  '  expensum  referre')  to  his  debit.  To 
'  impute '  a  thiug  to  any  one  is  to  lay  it  to 
his  charge.  The  openuess  ('simplieitas') 
of  sucli  persons,  and  their  blind  madness, 
he  says,  may  excite  compassiou  aud  get 
tliem  some  indulgence.  Heiuecke  justly 
reproves  Euperti  for  substituting  '  quem' 
for  'qui,'  as  if  '  morbum  '  was  the  object 
of  '  imputo.'  'Morbum'  meaus  his  vice, 
'  mentis  morbum '  as  Horace  has  it  (S.  ii. 
3.  80). 

19.  qiii  talia  vcrhis  Herciilis  invaditnf] 
'  Who  attack  such  vices  with  big  words, 
stout,  terrible  language,  such  as  Hercules 
might  use.'  There  is  no  aUusion  to  the  lan- 
guage  of  disdaiu  with  which  Hercules  re- 
jected  tlie  addresses  of  Pleasureiu  Prodicus' 
story.  Ruperti  has  taken  this  notiou  up 
fromBritanuicus,  who  tcUs  the  wholestory. 
But  Heiurich  thinks  Hercules  is  mentioned 
becausethe  Cynics  professed  toimitate  hira 
in  dress  aud  voice. 

21.  Se.vte,']  The  Scholiast  says  this  was 
some  senator,  which  is  not  improbable. 
The  name  '  Varilhis  '  is  varied  in  some 
MSS.  but    is  so  written  in  most. 

22.  quo  deterior  te  ?]  So  Da\nis  addres- 
ses  his  master  (Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  40)  : 

"  Tu,  cum  sis  quod  ego  et  fortassis  nequior, 
ultro 
Insectere  velut  melior  verbisque  deeoris 
Obvolvas  vitium  ?     Quid,  si  me  stultior 
ipso,"  &c. 

23.  Loripedem  rectus  derideat,']  'Lori- 
pes'  is  the  same  as  ip.avT6iTovs.  Phny 
(vii.  2)  speaks  of  a  tribe  among  the  Indians 
who  were  "  anguium  modo  loripedes."    See 
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Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  quereiTtes? 
Quis  caelum  terris  non  misceat  et  mare  caelo 
Si  fur  displicoat  Vcrri,  honiicida  ^liloni, 
Clodius  accusct  moechos,  Catilina  Ccthcgum, 
In  tabulam  Sullae  si  dicant  discipuli  tres  ? 
Qualis  crat  nuper  trag-ico  pollutus  adultor 
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Forcellini,  wlio  explains  it  of  tliose  who  in 
'\ralking  twist  thcirleg's  aliout  likc  a  tliong 
of  Ifathor,  or  whose  k'^s  aro  natuniUy  ilis- 
torteil.  He  quotes  also  Piautus  (Poon.  iii. 
1.  7)  :  "  Nequicquain  hos  tuscos  niihi  elepi 
lorijKKles  tardissinios."  Tlie  soft  word  for 
such  apjx>ars  to  have  been  '  varus,'  or  'scau- 
rus'  (Horace,  S.  i.  3.  47,  n.).  Tlie  Scho- 
liast  explains  'loriiiedeiu'  as  'solutuiu  pedi- 
bus  aut  curvis.' 

2  i.  Qiiis  tulent  Gracchos~\  This  might 
stand  '  si  Gracchi  querantur,  quis  tulerit  ?  ' 
'  If  the  Gracchi  wcre  to  complain,  who  would 
bear  it?'  (See  Key's  Lat.  Gr.  1209.)  Every 
one  will  nnderstand  the  charjre  of  sedition 
laid  ujwn  theGracchi  (Tii)erius  andCaius), 
the  friends  of  the  poor,  and  feared  by  the 
aristocracy.  It  is  uot  surprising  that  tlieir 
names  passed  into  proverbs  nnder  the  em- 
pire. 

25.  Quis  caelum  ferris']  See  below,  vi. 
283 :  "dames  licet  et  mare  caelo  Confundas 
homo  sum.'  He  mcans,  who  would  not 
cry  out  invoking  heaven  and  earth  at  such 
hyix)crisy?  as  Stasimus  crics  out  in  Plautus 
(Trinum.  iv.  3.  63)  :  "  Mare,  terra,  caelum, 
di  vostram  fidem,  Satin'  ego  oculis  jilane 
vidco?"  Tlie  words  of  Juvenal  are  bor- 
rowed  from  Virgil  (Acn.  v.  790)  :  "  maria 
omnia  caelo  miscuit,"  who,  as  Grangaeus 
remarks,  may  have  got  his  from  Lucretius 
(iii.  854):  "non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et 
mare  caelo." 

26.  SifurdispUceat  Verri,']  That  is,if  the 
plunderer  of  a  j)rovince  were  offended  with 
a  common  robber.  '  Furtum'  induded  all 
theft  and  robbery,  with  or  without  violence; 
but  where  adistinction  is  meant  it  isopposed 
to  '  rapina,'  which  is  '  furtum  '  attended 
with  force.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  122, 
'  Furta  latrociniis.'  Cicero's  seven  orations 
have  made  Verres  immortal.  His  iniquities 
are  enshrined  in  tbe  finest  specimens  of 
forensic  eloquence  tbat  have  come  down  to 
us  from  antiquity.  Milo's  murder  of  Clo- 
dius,  his  advcrsary  and  Cicero's  (a.  r.  0. 
702),  and  the  bloo<l  he  and  liis  followers 
shed  in  his  contests  witli  that  porson,  made 
his  name  provorbial.  Clodius  was,  besides, 
infamous  for  his  intrigue  with  Caesar's  wife, 
Pompeia,  and  his  violatiou  of  the  mysteries 


of  '  Bona  Dea,'  in  pursuit  of  his  mistress, 
Catiline  and  Cethegus,  follow-conspirators, 
are  mentioned  togothor  agjiin  viii.  231 ; 
X.  287.  C.  Comelius  Cetliegus  was  not 
inferior  to  Catiline  in  bloody  violence, 
and  next  to  Lentulus  was  his  chicf  sup- 
j)orter. 

28.  In  tahulam  SuUae]  The  'tabula' 
means  the  j)roscription  table  or  lists  of 
SuUa ;  and  they  wlio  are  herc  called  his 
three  discij)les  are  Antonius,  Caesar  Octa- 
vianns,  and  Lepidus,  whose  proscrij)tion 
(a.F.C.  711)  was  more  bloody  than  Sulla's, 
tiiirty-eight  years  before.  It  is  said  to  have 
includod  3000  equites  and  300  senators,  and 
among  them  wcre  Cicero  and  others  of  the 
first  distinction.  Lucan  calls  Cn.  Pompeius 
a  pupil  of  Sulla  (Phars.  i.  325) : 

"  Bella  nefanda  parat  suetuscivilibus  armis 
Et  docilis  SuUam  sceleris  vicisse  magis- 
trum." 

As  to  '  tabulam  Sullae '  Grangaeus  quotes 
Florus  (iii.  21)  :  "proposita  est  illa  iugens 
tabula,  et  ex  ijiso  equestri  ordinis  flore  ac 
senatu  duo  millia  electi  qui  mori  juberen- 
tur."  '  Dicere  in '  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
'  dicere  contra.'  Cicero  has  "  multa  prae- 
sens  in  praesentem  et  dixerat  ct  fecerat " 
(Ad  Att.  xi.  12). 

29.  QiiaUs  erat  nup€r~\  He  hcre  alludcs 
to  the  adulterous  intercourse  of  Doniitian 
with  his  uicce  Julia  SaWua,  a  daugbter  of 
Titus,  wbo  was  married  to  Flavius  Sabinus, 
her  father's  and  Domitian's  first  cousin. 
Suetonius  (Doniit.  22)  relatcs  that  slie  was 
oflercd  Doniitian  in  marriage  wliile  yet  a 
virgin,  and  that  he  refnscd  her  because  he 
was  marricd  already  to  Domitia.  But  not 
long  after  lier  marriage  (to  Sabinus),  and 
bcforc  lie  came  to  the  throne,  he  sednced 
her;  and  when  he  was  emjieror,  murdored 
her  husband  on  tbe  j)rotoxt  (mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  c.  10)  tliat  when  they  were  pro- 
claiu)ed  consuls  togethor  (a.d.  82),  tlie  ycar 
after  Domitian's  accession,  tho  borald  pro- 
claimcd  Sabinus  imj^eratorinsteadof  consul. 
The  true  reason  no  doulit  was  the  em- 
peror's  lust  for  Julia;  and  Juvenal  tbcrefore 
calls  his  connexion  with  hcr  '  trngicus  cou- 
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Conciibitu,  qui  tunc  leg-es  revocabiit  amaras  30 

Omnibus  atque  ipsis  Veneri  Martique  timendas, 
Quum  tot  ahortivis  fecundam  Julia  vulvam 
Solveret  et  patruo  similes  effimderct  oflfas. 
Nonne  ig-itur  jure  ac  mcrito  vitia  ultima  fictos 
Contcmnunt  Scauros  et  casti^'ata  remordent  ?  35 

Non  tulit  ex  illis  torvum  Lauronia  quendam 
Clamantem  toties  :  "  Ubi  nunc  lex  Julia  ?  dormis  ?" 
Ad  quem  suljridcns  :  "  Felicia  tcmpora  quae  te 
Moribus  opponunt  !     Ilabcat  jam  Koma  pudorem  : 
Tertius  e  caclo  cecidit  Cato.     Sed  tamen  unde  40 


cubitus.'  Julia  afterwards  died  in  an  at- 
tempt  forced  upon  her  by  Doniitian,  to 
procure  abortion,  which  is  alluded  to  in  v. 
32,  sq.  PHny  (Epp.  iv.  11.  G),  speaking  of 
Doniitian,  says  he  put  to  deatli  a  Vestal  for 
incest  and  was  as  bad  himself:  "  Quuni 
ipse  fratris  filiam  incesto  non  sohim  poliu- 
isset  vcrum  etiam  occidisset,  nam  vidua 
abortu  periit."  According  to  Dion  Cassius 
(67.  3)  this  happened  a.d.  83  ;  tho  sanie 
year,  probably,  as  tbe  murder  of  Sabinus. 
At  thesame  time  Domitian  wasengaged  in 
the  reforming  of  public  morals(Sueton.  Vit. 
c.  8.  "  Suscepta  morum  correctione,"  &c.), 
having  taken  upon  himself  the  censorship 
for  life  ;  he  being  the  first  of  tlie  emperors 
who  had  nominally  assumed  tbat  office  (see 
S.  iv.  12).  The  'lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis' 
may  have  been  loosely  observed,  and  Sue- 
tonius  speaks  of  Domitian  having  enforced 
with  severity,  and  on  several  occasions,  the 
law  against  uuchaste  Vestals,  "  a  patre  suo 
quoque  et  fratre  neglecta"  (c.  8);  see  below, 
iv.  9,  n.  In  that  loose  age  the  '  lex 
Julia  de  Adnlteriis'  above  mentioned  (see 
Dict.  Ant.)  would  be  called  '  ainara  omni-' 
bus,'  and  a  terror  to  the  adidterous  Mars 
and  Venus.  '  Abortivis'  signifies  means  of 
abortion.  '  Tunc '  means  tliat  he  was  re- 
storing  the  laws  at  the  very  tirae  wheu  he 
was  carrying  on  his  intrigue. 

34.  vitia  ultima]  The  most  vicious  of 
men,  'res  pro  persona;'  as  'servitium'  for 
'  servus,'  '  remigium '  for  '  reraiges,'  &c. 
'Fictos  Scauros'  are  tliose  villains  who  pro- 
fess  to  be  as  virtuous  as  M.  Aemilins  Scau- 
rus,  who  is  alluded  to  again  (xi.  91)  in  con- 
junction  witli  the  Fal)ii,  Cato  and  Fabricius. 
See  Horace,  C.  i.  12.  37,  n.,  "  liegulum 
et  Scauros  animaeque  magnae  Prodigum 
Pauilum,"  where  the  plural  is  used  as  here. 
See  note  ou  S.  i.  109 ;  and  above,  on  vv.  3. 
10.  Because  Sallust  (B.  Jug.  18)  speaks 
of  Scaurus  as  '  callide  vitia  occultans,'  Ru- 


perti  supposes  Juvenal  may  moan  tliat  tbese 
men  were  like  Scaurus  iu  his  dissiraulation. 
But  whatever  Sallust  may  have  tbought  of 
Scaurus,  lie  was  classed  with  the  noble  and 
honest  citizens  of  Rome  by  others.  Juvenal 
says  that  the  lowest  characters,  who  made 
no  concealment  of  their  vices,  despised  these 
hypocrites,  and  wben  they  attacked  tbem 
returned  tlieir  bite,  as  Horace  says  (Epod. 
vi.  3)  : 

"  Quin  huc  inanes,  si  potes,  vertis  rainas 
Et  me  remorsurura  petis  ?  " 

36.  Lauronia']  This  is  any  woman  of 
the  town.  The  name  is  said,  without  any 
probability,  to  be  taken  from  Lauron,  a 
towu  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Beck, 
quoted  by  Ruperti  in  his  Var.  Lect.). 
Some  MSS.  have  Laronia,  which  occurs  iu 
inscriptioDs.  The  wonian  srailes  quietly  at 
these  hypocrites  crying  out  pathetically  for 
the  'lex  Julia'  (see  uote  on  v.  29),  and  says 
to  one  of  theni  :  '  Lucky  times  are  these, 
which  present  such  a  barrier  to  immorality 
as  you.  Let  the  towu  blush  at  her  lewd- 
ness;  another  Cato  has  dropped  from  the 
skies.  But  wbere  did  you  buy  your  per- 
fumery  ?  '  And  tben  she  brcaks  out  in  a 
fierce  invective  against  men,  and  a  defence 
of  lier  own  sex.  '  Subridens '  expresses 
bitterness,  as  in  Aen.  x.  742  :  "  Ad  queni 
subridens  mista  Mezentius  ira."  The  taunt 
about  tbe  oiutmeut  is  sarcastic  enough;  aud 
tbe  speech,  which  passes  from  quiet  irony 
to  the  utmost  scorn,  is  well  managed. 

40.  Tertius  e  caelo  cecidit  Cato.']  This 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Domitian'scensor- 
sbip  spoken  of  above  (v.  29.  n.).  Some  cora- 
mentators  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
three,  that  is,  why  Cato  of  Utica  should  be 
associated  witli  the  Censor.  But  Juvenal 
has  put  them  together,  and  the  younger 
was  an  honest  nian. 
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Ilaec  omis  hirsuto  sjtiraut  ojxiljalsaina  colli) 

Quae  til)i  ?     Xe  pudeat  tlominum  monstrare  tabernae. 

Quod  si  vexantur  leiifes  ae  jura,  eitari 

Ante  omnes  debet  Seantinia.      Kesjiiee  jirimum 

Et  scrutare  viros;  taeiunt  lii  jilura  :  sed  illos 

Detendit  numerus  junetae^iue  unilidne  jilialanufes. 

Majjna  inter  molles  eoneordia.     Non  erit  idlum 

Exemplum  in  nostro  tam  detestabile  sexu. 

Tedia  non  lambit  Cluviam,  nec  Flora  Catullam  : 

Hisjio  suliit  juvenes  et  morbo  jiallet  utroque. 

Numquid  nos  agimus  causas,  civilia  jura 

Novimus,  aut  idlo  strejiitu  fora  vestra  movcmus  ? 


45 


50 


•il.  spirant  opobalsama^  '  Spirare  '  is 
commonly  uscd  with  resi)eet  to  perfumes,  as 
Virgil  ( Aeu.  i.  -107) :  "Amhrosiaeciue  eomae 
divinum  vertice  odorem  .Spiravere.''  'Opo- 
bulsamum'  is  the  juice  (ottSs)  of  the  'bal- 
saraum '  (aniyris  Gileadensis),  the  bahu  of 
Gilead  meutioned  in  Scripture,  of  which  a 
correct  description  is  g^iven  hy  Phny,  H.  N. 
xii.  25.  He  says  that  ils  scent  was  preferred 
to  every  other ;  and  he  gives  the  same  ac- 
couut  that  Bruce  the  traveller  gives  of  the 
extraction  of  thc  juice  by  au  incision  in  the 
bark,  and  liow  it  was  collected  in  very  small 
(|uantities,  so  that  it  took  a  lons^  summer's 
day  to  till  a  small  bottle.  It  was  therefore 
very  rare  and  costly,  as  it  is  still.  There 
was  a  tax  up<m  the  tree  PHny  says  (1.  c.) : 
"  Servit  nunc  haec  et  trihuta  peudit  cuni 
sua  gente." 

43.  Quod  si  vexantur  leges  ac  jura,']  'If 
you  are  to  disturb  laws  that  have  gone  to 
rest,  you  should  call  up  the  Scantiuia.' 
'  Citare,'  a  form  of  'cieo,'  means  here  'to 
wake  up,'  alluding  to  'dorinis'  (v.  37).  The 
'  lex  Scantinia '  was  a  law  for  the  suppres- 
sion  of  unuatural  crimes.  Domitian  did 
revive  this  hiw,  according  to  Suetonius  : 
"  Quosdam  ex  utroque  ordine  (equites  and 
8enators)lege  .Scantinia  eoudemuavit"(c.8). 
In  a  large  number  of  the  MSS.  the  read- 
ing  is  '  Scatinia.'  Thislaw  existed  in  Cicero's 
tirae.  The  penalty  of  death  was  first  im- 
posed  on  these  crimes  by  theChristian  em- 
perors  Constantine  and  Constans.  As  to 
'  leges  et  jura,'  see  below,  v.  72,  n.;  and  for 
the  distinction  lietween  them  tlie  reuder  is 
referred  to  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.  and  to  Hor. 
Epp.  i.  16.  41,  n.  [Ribbeck  has  'lcges,  at 
jure  citari.'] 

45.  faciunt  hi  plura  ;]  It  seems  as  if 
Juvenal  reraeinliered  that  line  of  Horace 
(A.  P.  V.432),  "Etfaciunthi  plura  dolenti- 


bus."  '  Junctaeqne  innbone  phalanges '  is 
expressed  by  the  Greek  miUtary  term  <rvv- 
a<TiTi<rtihs,  whicli  was  the  dosest  order  of  the 
phahmx  in  charging  :  or  it  represents  in 
the  Roman  warfare  the  'testudo,'  or  inter- 
lacing  of  shiehls,  which  formed  the  most 
ertectual  slieltor  against  the  darts  and  other 
niissiles  of  the  enemy.  The  '  unibo,'  or 
o/x(pa\hs,  was  the  boss  in  the  centre  of  the 
'cHpeus'  or  'parma,'  which  helped  to  throw 
off  the  darts  that  struck  the  sliield,  and 
being  furnished  with  a  spike,  or  else  by  its 
own  projection,  was  itself  a  weapon  of  of- 
fence.  So  Martial  says  (iii.  46) :  "  In  turbam 
incideris,  cunctos  umhone  repellet."  ']'lie 
Soholiast  quotes  Lucan :  "  Quicquid  multis 
peccatur  inultum  est." 

47.  Magna  intermoUesconcordia.']  John 
of  Salisbury  quotes  this  (Xugae,  &c.  iii.  12) 
on  the  question  whether  friend^hi))  can  exist 
between  the  bad,  which  he  decides  in  the 
negative,  and  goes  on,  "Magna  utique  iuter 
moUes  et  malos  coucordia,  sed  ea  tautum  a 
caritate  disceditquantum  lux  distat  a  tene- 
bris."  'Molles' are  effemiuate,  inthe  worsfc 
sense. 

51.  Numquid  nos  agimus  causas,']  Slie 
says,  '  Do  we  meddle  with  men's  business 
as  thcy  do  with  ours.'  Horace  has  (S.  i.  9. 
38) :  "  Inteream  si  Aut  valeo  stare  aut  novi 
civilia  jura."  For  the  component  parts  of 
'  Jus  Civile,'  wliich  indudcd  thiugshuuian 
and  things  divine,  see  Dict.  Ant.  Art. 
'  Jus ;'  and  v.  72,  n. 

h'2.fora  vp.ilra]  There  were  sevcral  'fora' 
in  Romcat  this  time;  hut  the  three  in  whicli 
most  legal  business  was  done  were  the  Fo- 
rum  Romanum,  Foruui  Julium,  and  Forum 
Augusti.  The  last  is  particularly  referred 
to  in  the  last  satire  (v.  128),  and  was  that 
iu  which  most  judicial  business  was  trans- 
acted. 
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Luctantur  paucae,,  comedunt  coliphia  paucae  : 
Vos  lanam  trahitis  calathisque  peracta  refertis 
Vellera  :  vos  tenui  praegnantem  stamine  fusum 
Penelope  melius^  levius  torquetis  ArachuCj 
Ilorrida  ([uale  facit  residens  in  codice  pellex. 
Notum  est  eur  solo  tabulas  impleverit  Hister 
Liberto,  dederit  vivus  cur  multa  pucllae. 
Dives  erit  magno  quae  dormit  tertia  lecto. 
Tu  nube  atque  tace  :  donant  arcana  cylindros. 


60 


53.  Luctantur  paucae,'\  Tliat  some 
wonien  engatjed  in  the  combats  of  the  arena 
has  beeu  said  before  (i.  22,  n.) ;  and  she 
adniits  it,  but  says  they  are  few,  while 
the  meu-women  were  many.  '  Cohphia'  are 
said  to  have  been  athletes'  food,  and  this 
passage  confirms  it.  Salmasius  (adTertuU. 
de  Pallio,  p.  220,  cjuoted  by  Cramer  on  the 
Seholiast  here)  derives  the  word  from  the 
Greek  kcoKi^^,  K(i}\i]inov,  which  means  the 
knee  or  ankle  joint;  fromwhich  Forcellini 
infers  that  the  word  means  masses  of  dry 
tough  meat,  chiefly  pork  or  beef.  One  of 
the  SchoUasts  says  that  Pythagoras  taught 
the  athletes  to  train  upon  roast  beef  and 
bread,  they  having  been  accustomed  to  eat 
figs  before,  and  that  'coliphia'  means  gene- 
rally  the  food  taken  by  athletes.  Some,  he 
says,  affirm  that  '  coliphia '  were  made  of 
honey  and  leaveu  in  an  obsceneform.  An- 
other  Scholiast  says  that  '  coliphia '  means 
unleavened  bread ;  and  ou  Plautus  (Pers.  i. 
3.  12  :  "  CoUyrae  facite  ut  madeant  et  coli- 
phia  ")  Weise  explains  them  as  '  panes  re- 
centi  caseo  commixti.'  The  derivation 
above  given  seeuis  very  doubtful,  but  the 
context  leaves  no  doubt  what  tbe  food  was 
used  for  sometimes. 

5-i.  Yos  lanam  trahitis~\  'TrahereMs 
commonly  used  for  spinning,  as  in  Horace 
(C.  ii.  18.7): 

"  Nec  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras  cliontae." 

"  You  spiu  wool,  aud  iu  baskets  bear  your 
clews,"  is  Stapylton's  translatiou.  The 
wool  was  spun  into  threads  and  put  by  in 
baskets.  '  Stamen '  is  the  thread  with  wiiich 
the  spindle  was  '  pregnaut,'  when  it  was 
twisted  rouud  it  ready  for  weaving.  Sopho- 
cles  makes  Oedipus  say  of  his  sons  (Oed. 
Coh  337) : 

ci  Travr'  eVeirto  tols  eu  AlyinrrCj}  i/6/J.oi.s 
(piKTiv  KareiKaadevTe  Kal  ^iou  Tpocpds. 
iKSi  yap  ol  jxev  apaeves  KaTo.  (rreyas 
BaKovaiv  laTovpyovvTes  .... 


57.  Horrida  qualefacif]  'Such  as  a  dirty 
slave  girl  makes  sitting  on  hercodex,' which 
was  a  log  of  wood  that  slaves  were  some- 
times  compelled  to  wear  tied  to  their  leg  by 
way  of  punishment.  Propertius,  iv.  7.  43, 
says : 

"Nostraque  quod  Petale  tullt  ad  monu- 
menta  coronas, 
Codicis  immundi  vincula  sentit  anus." 

In  Plautus  (Poen.  v.  3.  39),  quoted  by 
Forcellini  and  the  commentators  for  this 
sense,  Melphio  only  means  he  will  send  the 
slaves  to  cut  wood  : 

" quos  ego  jam  detrudam  ad  molas; 

Inde  porro  ad  puteum  atque  ad  robustum 
codicem." 

'  Pellex '  is  one  who,  beiug  unmarried,  had 
Lntercourse  with  a  married  man.  She  was 
so  called  with  respect  to  the  man's  wife. 
(See  Forcellini.)  Here  therefore  the  pu- 
nishment  may  be  supposed  to  be  inflicted 
by  a  jealovis  mistress,  as  the  Scholiast  says. 
e^pai  aTifxoL,  such  as  sitting  in  the  stocks, 
were  common  punishments  of  the  milder 
sort  among  the  Greeks  and  Romaus,  as 
Casaubon  shows  in  his  note  on  Sueton. 
Aug.  24.. 

58.  tabulas  impleverit  Hister^  This  man, 
if  it  is  tbe  same,  he  calls  below  Hister  Pa- 
cuvius  (xii.  111),  wliere  he  is  a  will-hunter, 
but  here  he  makes  his  own  will  and  makes 
his  freedman  who  had  served  his  lust '  heres 
ex  asse,'  the  heir  of  all  his  property.  As  to 
'  tabulas,'  see  note  on  i.  68.  He  gave  large 
sums  of  money  to  his  wife  before  his  death 
to  let  his  lilthy^  practices  go  on.  As  to 
'  puellae'  for  married  women,  compare  Hor. 
C.  iii.  14. 10 :  '  Vos  o  pueri  et  pueHae  Jam 
virum  expertae.'  '  Virgines'  are  used  in  the 
same  way  in  the  same  stanza,  aud  in  C.  ii. 
8.  23,  '  nuper  Virgines  nuptae.' 

61.  donantarcanaci/lindros.\  Thereward 
of  secrecy  is  jewels.  '  Cylindri '  were  stones 
cut  in  this  shape.  See  Pliny,  H.  X.  xxxvii. 
5  :    "  Cylindros  ex  beryllo  facere   malunt 
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De  n<)l>is  post  liacc  tristis  sententia  rortur. 
Dat  veniani  corvis,  vexat  censura  colunibas." 

Fupi-crunt  trepidi  vera  ae  manifesta  eanentem 
Stoieidae.     C-luiil  eniin  talsi  Lauronia  ?     Sed  quid  65 

Non  iacient  alii  quum  tu  multicia  sumas, 
Cretiee,  et  lianc  vestem  populo  mirantc  perores 
In  Proculas  et  Pollitas  ?     Est  moeelia  Fabulla; 
Damnetur,  si  vis,  etiam  Carfinia  :    talem 
Non  sumet  damnata  tog-am.     "  Sed  Julius  ardet,  70 

Aestuo.'^    Nudus  ag-as  ;   niinus  est  insania  turpis. 
En  liabituni  (pio  te  leg-es  ac  jura  ferenteni 


quam  gcmiiiastiuoniam  cst  sumnia  conimon- 
datio  in  longitudine."  ' Tu '  is  adihcssed  to 
auy  unmarried  woman,  aud  is  a  conimou 
way  of  spcaking,  as  in  Horace  (Kpp.  i.  2. 
62)  :  "  aninnnn  rege  (|ui  nisi  paret  Iniperat ; 
hunc  frcnis,  Imnc  tu  compesce  catena." 

52.  De  nobh pust  haec]  'And  yet  aftcr 
tliis,  liarsh  vcrdict  is  passcdupon  us  woiiicn; 
sodoes  judpmeut  spare  the  raven  and  hunt 
down  tlie  dove.'  ihe  last  example  is  not 
vcry  dove-like.  '  Sententiam  ferre  '  is  more 
propcrly  derived  from  the  senate  than  the 
'judicia,'  where  the  'judices'  were  said 
'  seutentiam  dieere '  or  'pronuntiarc.'  lu 
'censura'  Hcinrich  sccs  an  alhisiou  to  Do- 
mitian's  censorsliip. 

64.  canentem  Stoicidae.']  See  note  on  v. 
10.  'Trepidi'  means  '  iu  coufusion.'  See 
note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  11.  4.  The  indignant 
language  of  the  woman  is  exprcsscd  hy  '  ca- 
nentem.'  It  wouhl  ap])Iy  to  Cassandra  or 
any  one  of  that  sort.  '  Stoieidae'  is  only  a 
contemptuous  fonn  of  'Stoici.'  The  Scho- 
liast  makes  it  femininc,  and  coniparos  it 
witli  "O  vere  Phrygiae  nec  dum  l'hrygcs" 
(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  G17),  and  with  '  Troiades'  in 
Persius,i.  4.  But  the  form  is  mascuHne,  as  in 
Hor.  S.  i. 1.100,  'fortissima  Tyndaridarum.' 

60.  quum  tu  multicia  sumas,]  The  Satire 
now  turns  to  those  who,  whilethey  affccted 
tlie  Stoic  opinions  and  charactcr  opcnly, 
practised  vice  in  secret.  The  'multicia' 
wcrc  garments  of  somc  fine  transparent 
texture.sucli  as  the '  Coae  vestes'  meutioned 
hy  Horace,  C.  iv.  13.  13,  and  S.  i.  2.  101  : 
"Cois  tihi  pacue  videre  est  Ut  nudum." 
See  helow  v.  78,  and  xi.  188.  Also  vi.  259  : 
"  Hae  sunt  (|uae  tcnui  sudant  in  cydade," 
and  viii.  101  :  "  concliyha  Coa."  '  Crcticus' 
19  a  name  put  for  any  person  of  station,  as 
the  Sch(jhast  says.  It  occurs  again  in 
viii.  38.  '  Perorare  '  is  often  used  by  Ciccro, 
not  ouly  for  the  couclusion  of  a  speech,  hut 
for  the   speech  itself,  as  ForceUini  shows. 


Juvenal  says  the  man  goes  and  haranguea 
tlie  people  agaiust  lcwd  womcn  wliile  he 
is  wearing  tlicse  lewd  gai-mcnts  aud  the 
people  are  admiring  them.  '  Procuhie ' 
is  a  name  tliatoccurs  in  inscriptions.  '  Pol- 
litas'  ajjpcars  iu  various  shapes  in  the  MSS. 
F<jr  '  FahuUa,'  wliich  is  the  reading  of  P. 
aiid  occurs  in  Martial,  i.  G5  ;  xii.  94,  a  largc 
number  of  MSS.  have  '  LabuUa.'  The  edi- 
tions  are  dividcd.  '  Carfiuia '  also  appcars 
as  '  Carphinia,' 'Calphumia,'  and  other 
forms.  Thesehast  repiescnt  married  women, 
who  if  convicted  of  adultery  would  be 
obligcd  to  put  offthe  stola,  which  was  the 
houcst  matron's  ordinary  dress,  and  towcar 
a  toga,  wliich  was  tlie  dress  of  a  'meretrix.' 
Sce  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  G3,n.  Kuperti  says  Juveual 
docs  uot  allude  hcre  to  this.  I  think  he 
does. 

70.  Sed  Jtilius  ardet,']  Creticus  is  sup- 
poKcd  to  answcr,  in  excuse  for  his  garments, 
that  in  tliishot  wcatlier  hisWood  boils.  Hc 
is  tokl  that  he  had  bettcr  go  into  court 
nakcd  at  once,  for  though  the  people  woukl 
call  him  uiad,  maducss  was  not  so  disgrace- 
ful  as  indcceucy.  '  Nudus'  was  said  of  one 
who  appcared  only  in  his  tunic.  Sce  Cicero, 
Phil.  ii.  feG  :  "  O  praeclaram  illain  cloiiucn- 
tiam  tuam  quum  es  nudus  contionatus  ! 
quid  hoc  turpius  ?  (|uid  focdius  ?  (|uidsup- 
pliciis  omnibus  dignius,"  by  which  and  \\\ni 
passages  Heinrich  supports  the  reading 
'  infamia'  instead  of  '  insania,'  which  is  that 
of  most  MSS.  and  all  cditions  but  his  own 
aiul  Grangaeus',  who  says,  "  albis  dentibus 
ridcndi  (jui  Icgunt  insania  pro  infamia." 

72.  lHn  habitvm]  Kupcrti  conjccturcs 
'uie'  for  '  tc,' aiid  su))]:oscs  Crclicus  to 
S]X'ak  what  follows,  which  hcsays  is  "diffi- 
cillimus  locus."  It  aj^jicars  to  me  i^retty 
l)luin.  Heinecke's  intcrpretation  given  by 
Kupcrti  seenis  c^jually  with  his  beside 
the  inark.  Juvcnal  says,  "  Sce  tho 
dress  in  which  thc  citizcus  just  rctunicd 
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Vulneribus  crudis  populus  modo  vietor  et  illud 

Montanum  positis  audiret  vulgus  aratris  ! 

Quid  non  proclames  in  coi-jiore  judicis  ista  75 

Si  videas  ?     Quaero  an  deceant  multicia  testem  ? 

Acer  et  indomitus  libertatisque  magister, 

Cretice,  perluces.     Dedit  hanc  contag-io  labem 

Et  dabit  in  plures  :  sicut  grex  totus  in  agris 

Unius  scabie  cadit  et  porrigine  porci,  80 

Uvaque  contacta  livorem  ducit  ab  uva. 

Foedius  lioc  aliquid  quandoque  audebis  amictu. 


victorious  with  wounils  yet  green,  tliose 
inountaiueers  who  left  their  plouglis,  would 
hear  you  proposing  laws."  He  supposes 
Crctieus  to  he  living  in  the  good  old  tinies, 
and  the  rough  sokhei-  fresh  froni  the  wars 
to  see  hini  in  the  rostra  iu  that  dress.  '  Po- 
puhis  niodo  victor'  and  '  illnd  luontanum 
vulgus,'  who  left  their  ploughs  to  gotothe 
wars,  are  the  same  suhject.     They  are 

" rusticornm  mascula  militum 

Proles,  Sahelhs  docta  ligonibus 
Yersare  glebas," 

who,  according  to  Horace,  helonged  to  the 
age  of  the  Punic  Wars.  (C.  iii.  6.  37,  sqq.) 
'  Ferre '  properly  apphes  to  a  '  lex  ; '  that  is, 
a  law  brought  forward  in  the  'comitia  ceu- 
turiata'  after  being  approved  by  the  Senate. 
[' Jura'  is  thus  defined  by  Gaius,  Inst.  i. 
§  2 :  "  constant  auteni  jura  ex  legibns, 
plebiscitis,  seuatusconsultis,  coustitutioni- 
bus  Principuin,  edictis  eorum  qui  jus  edi- 
cendi  habent,  responsis  prndentium."] 
'  Ferre  leges  et  jura'  is  a  loose  way  of  speak- 
ing,  but  '  leges  et  jura'  seems  to  liave  be- 
come  a  common  way  of  expressing  law 
in  generah     See  above,  v.  43. 

75.  Quid  non proclames']  Heasks, 'how 
■woukl  you  not  exclaim  if  you  saw  those 
ckjthes  of  yours  (ista)  ou  the  person  of  a 
judex  ?  but  do  trausparencies  becoine  eveu 
a  w'itness?'  that  is,  would  not  auy  one  so 
dressed  deserve  to  be  ordered  out  of  court, 
or  would  not  his  testimouy  be  rendered  sus- 
picious  by  such  a  hcentious  dress  ?  '  Aud 
yet  you,  stern  impassive  Stoic,  uiaster  of 
your  freedom,  and  led  captive  by  no  hists, 
are  showing  your  nakedness  !'  'Libertas' 
means  freedoni  from  the  dominiou  of  im- 
pulse  and  the  passious.  Accordiug  to  Ru- 
perti  it  means  'libertas  vivendi  ut  velis' 
(Cic.  Parad.  v.  1.  4),  but  that  does  uot  suit 
the  scope  of  the  passage,  which  is,  that  he 
v.ho  professed  to  be  free  was  the  slave  of 


his  own  fihhy  mind.  The  liberty  appears 
to  be  that  recommended  by  Horace  in  his 
Epistle  to  Numicius  (i.  6)  :  '  Nil  admirari 
prope  res  est  uua  Numici,'  &c.,  where  see 
note. 

79.  sicut  grex  toius'\  The  Scholiast 
quotesVirgil:  '  Nec  mala  vicini  pecoriscon- 
tagia  hiedant,'  and  Grangaeus  Ovid  (Rem. 
Am.  613) :  '  facito  contagia  vites  Haec  et 
enim  pecori  saepe  nocere  solent.'  The  MSS. 
and  okl  editions  vary  between  '  prurigo ' 
aud  '  porrigo  :'  the  first  meaus  the  itch,  and 
the  secoud  scurf.  Turnebus  quotes  Justin 
(1.  xxxvi.),  who  says  of  tlie  Jews :  "  cum  sca- 
biem  et  prurigiuem  paterentur."  On  v.  81 
the  Schohast  quotes  a  proverb  :  '  Uva  uvam 
videndo  variafit ; '  and '  Oneplum  getscolour 
bylooking  at  another'  is  saidto  be  a  Persian 
phrase  to  express  the  propagation  of  opi- 
nions,  &c.  (Giffbrd)  [Ribbeck  has  '  uvaque 
conspecta'].  The  Greeks  said  ^6t^vs  Trphs 
^oTpvv  TTeTraivfrai,  but  fi-om  the  context 
Juveual  seems  to  mean  that  one  bad  grape 
spoils  another  by  contact,  which  is  true. 
'  Livor,'  liowever,  is  the  usual  word  for  tlie 
healthy  colour  of  the  dark  grape.  Horacc 
says : 

" jam  tibi  Uvidos 

Distiuguet  Autumuus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore," 

C.  i.  5.  10,   sqq.; 

and  Propertius  speaks  of  '  liventibus  uva 
raceuiis  '  (iv.  2.  13). 

82  Foedius  hoc  aUquid'\  He  says  he 
will  go  on  from  bad  to  w-orse  if  he  takes 
to  that  drcss.  He  will  soou  join  a  pi'ofane 
set,  who  it  appears  from  this  place  amused 
themselves  with  parodying  the  rites  of  Bona 
Dea,  as  performed  by  women,  who  wore 
long  chaplets  of  vine  leaves  on  tlieir  heads, 
aud  jewels  on  their  neck,  aud  otlered  sacri- 
fice  and  libation  to  the  goddess.  Her  rites 
wereonly  atteudedby  wonien;  but  the  per- 
sons  Juvenal  refers  to  turned  out  the  women 
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Nemo  repentc  venit  turpissimus  :  aoeipient  te 
Paullatim  qui  longfa  domi  redimieula  sumunt 
Frontil)us,  et  toto  posuere  monilia  coljo, 
Atque  Bonam  tenerae  placant  abdomine  porcae 
Et  mag^no  cratere  Deam  ;  sed  more  sinistro 
Exag-itata  procul  non  intrat  femina  limen  : 
Solis  ara  Deae  maribus  patet.     "  Ite  profanae  ! " 
Clamatur  :  '' nullo  gemit  hic  tibicina  cornu/' 
Talia  secreta  coluerunt  org-ia  taeda 
Cecropiam  soliti  Baptae  lassare  Cotytto. 
Ille  supereilium  madida  fuliy-ine  tactum 
Obliqua  producit  acu  ping-itque  trementes 
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and  had  these  mock  ceremonies  to  them- 
selves.  Ronian  wonicn  wore  vcry  hand- 
some  necklaces  of  all  kinds.  Specinicns  are 
given  in  theDict.  Ant.,  Art.'iIonile.'  'More 
tinistro,'  '  in  perverse  fashion,'  means  that 
they  rcversed  the  proper  practice. 

83.  yemo  repente  venit^  'Venit,'  in  the 
sense  of  '  evenit,'  is  nsed  below  in  vii.  29  : 
"  Ul  dignus  venias  liederis  et  imagine 
niacra."  Kuperti  and  Heinrich  both  adopt 
it  here,  though  only  two  MSS.  have  yet 
been  found  to  favour  it.  All  othcr  editions 
have  '  fuit ;'  some  MSS.  have  '  fiat.'  I 
prefor  '  venit '  to  '  fuit.'  '  Kediniicula '  was 
the  name  of  various  kinds  of  fillets  and  ri- 
bands  wom  by  women  on  the  head.  Ki- 
bandsstreaming  froni  the  cap  or  net  in  which 
the  hairwas  tied  upwere  socalled.  'Ite  pro- 
fanae  '  is  a  burlesque  of  the  proclamation  of 
the  priest  ordering  away  all  the  uninitiated 
wlien  the  mysteries  wcre  to  bcgin,  like 
Horace's  '  Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo ' 
(C.  iii.  1.  l,note,  where  the  parody  of  Aris- 
tophanes,  Frogs,  353,  sqq.  is  qnoted).  The 
fcstival  of  Bona  Dea  or  Fauna,  who  was  a 
Itomandivinity.andconnectedwithFaunus, 
was  held  ycarly  on  the  Ist  of  May,  on  the 
Aventiue,  and  condncted  by  tlic  vestals,  as- 
sisted  only  by  women.  Wine  was  set  in 
a  large  bowl,  supposed  to  contain  milk  and 
honey,  and  out  of  this  the  womcn  not  only 
poured  libations,  but  drank  freely,  which 
Juvenal  says  was  notorious  (vi.  314,  sqq.). 

91.  Talia  secreta  coluerunt  orgia  taeda^ 
He  says  that  these  impious  rites  were  like 
the  mysteries  of  Cotys  or  Cotytto,  a  Tlira- 
cian  divinity,  whose  festival  was  imported 
into  (ireece  and  from  thence  into  Sicily. 
The  Komans  do  not  appear  to  have  becn  ac- 
quainted  with  it,  except  froni  rcport.  She  is 
called  'Cecropiam'  from  herwor>hi})liaving 
been  introduce<l  at  Athens.  BaTrral  was 
the  naine  of  her  priests.     The  can-ying  of 


torches  was  common  to  all  snch  festivals, 
which  were  celebrated  Ijy  night.  Tlie  rites 
of  Cotytto  were  mysteries,  and  might  not 
be  divulgcd.  (Horace,  Epod.  xvii.  56,  n.) 
Milton  refers  to  them  iu  words  partly  bor- 
rowed  from  Juvenal : 

"  Dark  veiled  Cotytto,  to  whom  the  secret 

flame 
Of  niidnight  torches  bums,  mysterious 

dame, 
That  ne'er  artcalled  but  when  the  dragou 

womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest 

glooni."  (Comus.) 

[After  V.  90,  Ribbeck  places  vv.  110— 
114,  '  Hie  nullus '  to  '  conduccndusque  ma 
gister,'  and  so  these  verses  come  between 
'  tibicina  cornu  '  and  '  Talia  secreta.'  He 
also  makes  these  five  verses  a  continuation 
of  the  supposed  address  which  begins,  "Ite 
profanae." 

After  '  lassare  Cotvtto '  v.  91,  he  places 
vv.  115,  116.] 

93.  Ille  superciliunf^  Herefollows  a  gra- 
phic  description  of  the  way  these  wretches 
proceed.  One  blacks  his  eyebrows  with 
soot,  and  extends  them  by  the  same  mcans, 
using  a  crisping  pin  for  tlie  purpose.  Pliny 
(H.X.  xxviii.ll)says  that  the  Romans  used 
benrs'grease  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
hair  of  the  head  aud  eyebrows,  "cum  fungis 
luccrnarum  ct  fuligine  quae  est  in  rostris 
earum,"  tliat  is,  with  tlie  burnt  part  of  the 
wick,andtlie  soot  wliich  accunuilates  on  the 
rim  of  the  lamp.  'Obliijua  acu  '  means  with 
a  needle  drawn  across  it.  They  painted 
their  eyelids  with  a  powder  calknl  by  the 
Septuagint  translators  arifiri,  and  by  the 
Romans  '  stibium.'  Pliny  says  tliat  it  was 
a  wliite  stone  found  in  silver  mines,  and- 
tliat  it  was  called  by  many  '  platyophthal- 
mon,'  because  it  had  the  etlect  of  niaking 
L> 
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Attollens  oculos  :  vitreo  bibit  ille  Priapo  95 

Reticulumque  comis  auratum  ingentibus  implet, 

Caerulea  indutus  scutulata  aiit  galbina  rasa, 

Et  per  Junonem  domini  jurante  ministro. 

Ille  tenet  speculum^  pathici  gestamen  Othonis, 

Actoris  Aurunci  spoHum,  cjuo  se  ille  videbat  100 

Armatum  quum  jam  tolli  vexilla  juberet. 

Res  memoranda  novis  annalibus  atque  recenti 

Historia,  spceuh;m  civiUs  sarcina  belH. 

Nimirum  summi  ducis  est  occidere  Galbam, 


tlie  eyes  look  larger  (H.N.  xxxiii.  B).  '  Tre- 
mentcs  oculos '  are  wliat  Horace  calls 
'  putres.'  "  Omnes  in  Damalin  putres  De- 
ponent  oculos/'  C.  i.  36. 17.  The  phrase  is 
repeated  below  (vii.  211).  The  man  raises 
his  quivering  eyes,  mimicking  a  lascivious 
woman. 

95.  vitreo  hibit  ille  Priapo]  He  driuks 
out  of  a  glass  niade  in  this  obscene  shape, 
ties  up  his  great  bushy  hair  in  a  net  of  gold 
thread,  wears  a  bhie  dress  picked  out  in 
square  or  lozenge  pattcrn,  or  fine  green 
cloth  with  the  nap  closely  cHpped.  '  Gal- 
binus '  is  said  to  be  derived  from  'galbus,'  a 
particular  shade  of  green.  According  to 
this  etymology  it  would  naturally  be  writ- 
ten  'galbina,'  not  'galbana'  ('guui'),  with 
which  it  has  no  connexion.  '  Kasa '  is  op- 
posed  to  '  pexa,'  cloth  with  the  nap  left  on 
it.  '  Scutuhitus '  is  a  word  of  which  the 
derivation  is  uncertain  :  but  '  scutulae  '  is 
used  for  the  squares  of  a  tessellated  pave- 
ment,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

98.  Et  per  Junonem  domini'\  The  ge- 
nlus  of  a  woman  was  called  her  Juno  (see 
note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  7.  9i).  This  man's 
slave,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the  farce, 
swears  by  his  master's  Juno.  [Ribbeck 
places  a  full  stop  after  '  rasa,'  and  has  '  En 
per  Junonem  doniini  jurante  ministro  Ille 
tenet  speculum;'  aud  he  oraits  vv.  102, 103.] 

99.  Ille  tenet  specidnm,~\  The  mirrors  of 
the  ancients  were  of  metal,  though  there 
may  have  beeu  glass  mirrors  at  this  time, 
but  they  were  of  inferior  quaUty.  They 
were  only  made  for  the  hand,  and  were 
usually  hekl  by  slaves  before  their  mistress 
(see  Dict.  Ant.).  This  mau  holds  it  for 
himself,  and  Juvenal  says  it  was  the  iden- 
tical  mirror  in  wliich  Otho  had  looked  at 
himself,  and  of  which  tliis  person  had  rob- 
bed  him,  which  is  a  jest.  To  niake  the 
absurdity  greater,  we  liave  a  parody  of  Vir- 
gil's  words  (Aen.  iii.  286)  :  "  Aere  cavo 
clipeum  magui  gestameu  Abantis;"  and 
again  (Aen.  xii.  93),  Tumus  "  validam  vi 


corripit  hastam  Actoris  Aumnci  spolium." 
Suetonius  says  of  Otho  (c.  12)  that  he  was 
of  short  stature  and  lame  :  that  he  was  ef- 
ferainate  in  his  personal  habits,  keepinghis 
skin  smootli  (as  men  of  the  worst  passions 
did),  aud  that  he  wore  a  wig  which  fitted 
him  so  well  that  nobody  would  find  out  ifc 
was  a  wig.  Piso  addressing  the  soldiers 
speaks  of  Otho's  "  vitia  quibus  solis  glori- 
atur,"  and  asks,  "habitune  et  incessu  an  illo 
muliebri  ornatu  mereretnr  imperium  ?"  Ju- 
venal  says  he  carried  his  mirror  into  the 
canip  with  him  when  he  went  to  attack 
Vitellius.  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  88)  says  that 
when  he  was  leaving  Kome  some  of  his 
soldiers  bought  "  luxuriosos  apparatus  con- 
viviorura  et  irritamenta  libidinum  ut  instru- 
menta  belli,"  and  there  uiay  have  been  a 
story  current  about  tlie  emperor's  mirror, 
which  with  his  habits  lie  could  hardlj-  dis- 
pense  with.  Juveual  says  the  appearance 
of  a  mirror  in  the  camp  was  an  event  to  be 
recorded  in  a  new  page  of  history. 

104.  Nimiruyn  summi  ducisl  Otho  having 
long  been  in  favour  with  Xero  (i.  39,  n.), 
deserteil  him  and  paid  his  court  to  Galba  ; 
but  being  disappoiuted  in  his  expectation 
that  Galba  would  make  hira  his  heir,  with 
the  support  of  a  small  body  of  troops  by 
whom  lie  was  proclaimed  emperor  he  at- 
tacked  Galba,  who  was  killed  by  oue  of  tbe 
soldiers  iu  the  fray,  a.d.  69.  Accordingto 
Suetonius  (c.  12),  when  Otlio  himself  was 
dead  most  people  began  to  speak  well  of 
him,  saying  that  he  had  killed  Galba  nob 
so  much  for  his  own  advancement  as  for  the 
public  good.  The  soldiers  wcpt  over  hira 
"  fortissimum  virum  uuicum  Imperatorem 
praedicantes."  'Of  course,'says  Juvenal,  'it 
showed  a  consummate  coramander  to  kill  a 
tyrant  aud  take  such  care  of  his  own  skin, 
aud  an  excellent  citizen  to  aim  at  stealing 
an  erapire  and  at  the  same  time  to  plastei" 
his  face  with  soft  bread.'  The  satire  lies  ia 
the  bathos  in  both  cases.  Giftbrd,  though 
he  has  not  translated  the  verses  well,  is  j 
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Et  ourare  cutcni :  summi  constantia  civis  105 

Bebriaci  canipo  spolium  alTcctarc  Palati, 

Et  pressum  in  lacie  tlij^itis  extcndcre  j^ancm  : 

Quod  nec  in  Assyrio  pharetrata  Semirarais  orbe, 

Mocsta  nec  Actiaca  lccit  Clcopatra  cariua. 

Hic  nullus  verbis  pudor  aut  revcrentia  mensae;  iio 

Hic  turpis  Cybeles  et  fracta  voce  loquendi 


riglit  I  think  in  liis  notion  of  its  mcaning. 
He  says  in  these  lines  "  we  have  the 
original  of  tho  mock  hcroic  so  much  ad- 
mired  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  :" 

"  Whethcr  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's 

law, 
Or  sonie  frail  chiua  jar  rcccives  a  flaw ; 
Or  stain  her  honour  or — her  new  bro- 

cade, 
Forgct  her  prayers  or  miss — a  masque- 

rade, 
Or  lose  her  heart  or — iiecklace  at  a  ball." 

Tliis  sense  is  given  in  thc  Argunient.  Sue- 
tonius  (1.  c.)  says:  "Quin  et  faciem  quotidie 
rasitare,  ac  pane  madido  linere  consuetum, 
idque  instituisse  a  prima  lanugine  ne  bar- 
batus  unquam  esset."  Horace  speaks  of 
the  Pbaeacians  as  "  In  cute  curanda  plus 
aequo  operata  juventus"  (Epp.  i.  2.  29), 
and  of  himself  as  "  pingnem  et  nitidum 
bene  cnrata  cute"  (Epp.  i.  4.  15). 

106.  Bebriaci  campo^  Otho  was  pro- 
claimed  emperor  in  Kome  on  the  15th  of 
January,  a.d.  69,  and  in  March  following 
he  lcd  an  army  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  against 
Vitellius,  and  in  lcss  than  a  month  his 
troops  >vere  defeated  with  inimcnse  loss 
about  twenty  miles  from  a  smalltown  called 
Hebriacum,  or  liedriacum,  which  lay  be- 
tween  Verona  and  Cremona.  He  imme- 
diately  aftefrwards  destroyed  himsclf.  Al- 
though  the  battle  was  fought  so  far  from 
Bebriacum,  it  got  its  name  from  that  town, 
owing  to  Otho's  army  beingencampedthere 
before  the  battle  and  pursued  tliithcr  after 
it.  All  the  MSS.  of  Juvenal  are  in  favour 
of  Bebriacum  ;  those  of  Tacitus  arc  dividcd. 
The  form  that  the  editors  adopt  is  Bedria- 
cum  ;  Ruperti  does  so,  though  in  this  place 
he  has  the  '  b,'  and  according  to  him  the 
greatest  number  of  MSS.  have  the  same 
in  Tacitus.  (See  Rup.  on  Tac.  Hist.  i. 
23.) 

108.  Quod  nec  in  As.ti/rio']  Semiramis, 
the  mytliical  qucen  and  joint  founder  of 
Ninevch,  was  reported  to  be  as  vohiptuous 
as  she  was  great  and  brave.  See  Ovid.  Am. 
i.  5.  11 :  "  Qualitcr  in  thahimos  formosa 
Semiramis  isse  Dicitur  et  multis  Lais  amata 


viris."  The  Assyrian  world  rcpresented  in 
its  day  wliat  the  Romau  world  did  afler- 
wards,  all  the  civiiization  of  the  earth. 
[Ribbeck  omits  vv.  108,  109.] 

109.  Moexta  iiec  Acliaca~\  The  battle  of 
Actium  was  fought  B.c.  31,  and  Cieopatra's 
fleet  ried  bcforc  the  battle  began.  Horace 
(C.  i.  37. 16)  represcnts  Augustus  pursuing 
her 

" ab  Italia  volantem, 

Remis  adurgens,  accipiter  velut 

MoUes  columbas 

quae  generosius 

Perire  quaerens  nec  muliebriter 
Expavit  ensem,"  &c. 

Heinrich  thinks  the  reading  should  be 
'  moeclia,'  and  that  the  monks  altered  it  to 
'moesta.'  AU  the  MSS.  have  'moesta.' 
See  iii.  108,  n. 

110.  Hic  nullus  verbis  pudor']  He  goes 
back  aftcr  the  digression  about  Otho  to  the 
sccne  at  the  mock  rites  of  Fauna.  They 
had  no  sliame  as  to  what  they  said,  nor  any 
regard  for  the  decorum  of  thc  tablc,  in 
rcspect  to  which  Grangacus  ((uotes  Syne- 
sius,  Epist.  57,  Tpiirf^a  fifv  Uphi/  xP^iMO 
5i'  fjs  6  Ofhs  Ti/xrtTai  <pi\i6t  re  koI  ^ffios, 
and  Claudian  (in  Ruffin.  i.  228),  "  Jurata 
Deorum  Majestas  teritur,  nunquam  reve- 
rentia  mensae,"  which  seems  to  be  copied 
from  Juvenal.  The  daily  offering  to  the 
Lares  at  tlic  principal  meal  gave  it  in  thcory 
a  sacred  character ;  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple  Horace  says  (C.  iv.  15. 25,  sqq.) : 

"  Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  ct  sacris 
Inter  jocosi  muncra  Liberi 

Cum  prole  matrouisque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 
Virtute   functos  more  patrura   duccs 
(canemus)." 

111.  Jfic  turpis  Ci/beles'}  If  this  be 
the  true  roading  '  Cybelcs  '  and  '  loquendi ' 
must  both  depend  on  '  turpis  libertas ; ' 
'  Cybele's  foul  licence  and  the  liberty  to 
speak  in  feeble  voice.'  One  MS.  lias  'turpis 
Cybele  est.'  I  do  not  think  that  mends 
tlie  matter  much.  The  worshij)  of  Cybele 
or  Rhea,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  as  she  is 
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Libcrtas,  et  crine  senex  fanaticus  albo 
Sacrorum  antistes,  rarum  ae  memorabile  magni 
Gutturis  exemi)lum  conducendusque  mag-ister. 
Quid  tamen  exspectant  Phryg-io  (^uos  tempus  erat  jam  115 
More  supervacuam  cultris  abrumpere  carnem  ? 
Quadrin^-enta  dedit  Gracclius  sestertia  dotem 
Cornicini,  sive  hic  recto  cantaverat  aere ; 
Signatae  tabulae ;  dictum  Feliciter !     Ing-ens 


sometimes  callcd,  like  some  otliers,  was  a 
late  importation  iiito  Rome.     Iler  image, 
whicli  accoriling  to  Livy  (xxix.  11)  was  a 
stone,  was  brouglit  from   Pcssinus  iu  Ga- 
latia  durino;  the  second  Punic  War,  and  she 
had  a  temple  built  her  on  Mons  Palatinus, 
and   consecrated  by    M.   Junius    Brutus, 
A.TJ.C.  563.     (See  below,  iii.  137,  n.)     The 
festival  called  Megalesia  (from  ij.eyd\ri  (^ea) 
was  established  in  lier  honour.     It  began 
on  the  4th  of  April,  and  bsted  six  days. 
Cybele  was  called  Idaea  Mater,  Berecyntia, 
Dmdymene,  from  hills  of  Phrygia  where  slie 
was  principally  worshipped  with   impure 
rites  and  much"  discordant  noise,  her  priests 
being  called  Corybantes.     In  Rome  they 
were  called  Galli,  from  the  place  they  came 
from,  and  they  were  eunuchs.     (Hor.  S.  i. 
2.  121.)     It  does  uot  appear  from  Ovid's 
description  (Fasti,  iv.  179—384)  that  the 
same  impurities  were  practised  at  Rome  as 
in  the  East.     They  were  regulated  by  the 
Curule    Aediles,  and  they    are   called   by 
Cicero   (de   Harusp.    Resp.  12)    "maxime 
casti  solemnes  rehgiosi."     (See  ad  Fam.  ii. 
11.)     As  to  '  fracta  voce,'  Forcelhui  quotes 
Pliny,  Epp.  ii.  14,  "  fracta  pronuntiatione 
dicere,"  which    he  explains,  "effeminata, 
enervi;  cui  opponitur  intenta,  incitata,  for- 
tis."     Quintilian  (xii.  10)  says  Cicero's  con- 
temporaries  ventured  to  attack  him  as  "  in 
compositione  fractnm  ac  paene  viro  molUo- 
rem."    In  this  sense  the  reading  'frangitur 
artubus '  for  '  fingitur  artibus,'  in  Hor.  C. 
iii.  6.  22,  is  supported.     (See  note.) 

112.  et  crine  senex  fanaticus  albo']  He 
says  the  chief  priest  of  these  orgies  was  an 
old  man  with  white  hair,  an  extraordinary 
glutton,  and  one  who  might  be  hired  to 
teach  the  science  of  eating.  '  Fanaticus'  is 
derived  from  '  fonum  ; '  and  was  apphed 
commonly  to  the  priests  of  Bellona,  but 
also  to  tliose  of  any  frantic  ritual.  From 
the  particularity  with  which  he  ^Tites,  it 
appears  as  if  Juveual  was  describing  some- 
thiug  that  had  takeu  phice. 

115.  Quid  tamen  exspectant~\  He  means 
why  do  they  not  proceed  at  once  to  make 


thcmselves  what  the  Galli  were  (see  note 
on  v.  111),  for  they  ought  to  have  done  so 
long  ago,  being  "  Phrygians  long  since  in 
heart"  (Gifford).  '  Tempus  erat'  seems 
to  be  used  in  cases  where  further  delay  is 
deprecated,  as  if  the  time  had  come  and 
was  being  allowed  to  pass  away.  See  Hor. 
C.  i.  37.  4  (and  the  note) : 

" nunc  Saharibus 

Ornare  pulvinar  deorura 

Tempus  erat  dapibus,  sodales." 

See  also  S.  iii.  163,  n.  below.  Here  this 
abominable  scene  is  brought  to  an  end. 

117.  Quadringetitadedit'\  He  now  goes 
on  to  tell  how  some  rich  person  entered 
into  a  mock  marriage  with  a  musician,  and 
gave  iiim  a  '  dos '  equal  to  the  fortune  of 
an  eques,  and  how  at  the  marriage-supper 
he  lay  on  his  bosom  as  his  bride  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  a  large  company .  Tacitus  describes 
how  Nero  went  through  a  solemn  farce  of 
tliis  kind,  in  which  he  acted  as  bride  as  this 
Gracchus  did :  "  Uni  ex  illo  contaminato- 
rum  grege  (Comp.  Contaminato  cum  grege 
turpium  Morbo  virorum,  Hor.  C.  i.  37.  9) 
cui  nomen  Pythagorae  fuit  in  modum  sol- 
lennium  conjugiorum  denupsisset.  Inditum 
Imperatori  flammeum  (a  veil  worn  by 
brides),  visi  auspices,  dos  et  genialis  torus 
et  faces  nuptiales;  cuncta  denique  spec- 
tata  quae  etiam  in  femina  nox  operit." 
(Ann.  XV.  37.)  How  he  married  tlie  boy 
Sporus  has  been  mentioned  above  on  i.  62. 
As  to  '  quadringenta  sestertia,'  see  i.  106, 
n.,  and  vi.  134,  and  Hor.  C.  iii.  24.  18,  n. 
'  Dos '  was  the  portion  brought  by  the  wife 
to  the  hnsband.  Gracchus  therefore  acted 
the  bride.  '  Recto  aere'  means  the  'tuba,' 
which  was  straight,  while  the  '  cornu '  was 
curved.  (See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  23;  and 
Ovid,  Met.  i.  98.)  Juvenal  says  the  man 
played  on  the  '  cornu '  or  '  tuba,'  he  does 
not  know  which.  It  seems  as  if  his  story 
was  fouuded  on  fact.  'Cantare'  is  used 
not  only  for  thehuman  voice,  but  for  in- 
strumental  music. 

119.    Signatae  tabtilae ;]     Before   the 
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Coena  sedet ;  greinio  jaciiit  nova  nupta  mariti.  120 

O  proeeres,  ceusore  opus  est  an  haruspice  nobis  ? 

Seilieet  liorreres  majoraque  monstra  j)utares, 

Si  mulier  vitulum  vel  si  bos  eileret  a^-uum  ! 

Seg-menta  et  long-os  habitus  et  fhimea  sumit, 

Areano  ijui  saera  ferons  nutantia  loro  125 

Sudavit  elipeis  aucilibus  !     O  pater  Urbis, 


niarringe  a  contract  was  signod,  wliich  was 
callcd  '  sponsulia'  (vi.  25).  Tlio  tablets  oa 
wliich  it  was  writteu  were  calleil  'k>n^itiuiae 
tahuhu''  (vi.  200).  '  Dictuui  FeHciter!' 
nieans  that  tlie  usual  forui  of  coujjratuhitiou 
was  gone  throujjh.  It  wius  usual  for  the 
l)ridegrooni  to  give  a  supper  ou  the  day  of 
liis  uiarriage,  at  «hich  there  was  always 
uiore  or  k»ss  Uceutiousuess.  See  note  on 
Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  59.  '  Coena'  is  put  for  the 
<ruests  at  the  'coena.'  lu  the  ordiuarv 
arraugeuieuts  of  a  trichuiuni  the  '  iuuis 
kctus'  was  occupied  by  the  host  and  his 
iauiily,  and  the  wife  reclined  next  to  her 
liusband.  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  20,  n.  Hence 
Ovid  says  (Amor.  i.  4.  5,  35)  to  a  niarried 
wonian  : 

"  Alteriusque  sinus  apte  subjecta  fovebis  ? 
Injiciet  coUo  cuui  volet  ille  manum  ? 
*  *  #  * 

Nec  premat  indignis  sinito  tua  colla  la- 
certis, 
Mite  ncc  iu  rigido  pectore  pone  caput." 

121.  0  proceres,']  He  cries  out  to  the 
nobles  to  condeuui  oue  of  their  own  set, 
and  asks  whether  this  monstrous  couduct 
requires  the  censor's  braudiug  or  to  bc 
looked  iuto  by  the  liaruspices,  that  they 
luight  dechire  how  it  inust  be  expiated. 
'  But  doubtk'ss  you  would  be  uiore  shocked, 
and  count  it  a  luore  frightful  onien  (re- 
quiriugthe  interventionof  the  "haruspex") 
if  a  wonian  gave  birth  to  a  calf  or  a  cow  to 
a  lamb.'  The  '  haruspices '  were  persons 
wliose  professiou  it  was  to  declare  the  will 
of  the  gods  by  the  consulting  of  entrails  and 
in  resjiect  of  signs  and  prodigies.  There  ap- 
l)ears  to  have  been  a  '  collegium  '  of  theiu, 
as  of  the  augurs,  uuder  tlie  euipire.  They 
were  an  inferior  body  to  the  augurs,  whose 
business  was  propcrly  counccted  with  the 
omens  derived  from  the  fliglit  of  birds.  In 
'  censore  '  Heinrich  sees  auotlior  allusion  to 
Domiliau  (see  above,  vv.  29,  63).  I  think 
he  straius  this  point. 

124.  Segmenta  et  longos  hahilus']  He  is 
iudignant  that  Gracchus,  who  was  one  of 
tlie  Salii,  priests  of  Mars,  shoidd  havo 
taken   to  weariug  female  ornauieuts  and 


dress.  'Segmenta,'  as  applicd  to  drcss, 
nieans  riljauds,  fringes,  fiouuces,  aud  so 
forth.     See  Ovid  de  A.  A.  iii.  169 : 

"  Quid  de  veste  loquar  ?  nec  vos,  segmenta, 
requiro, 
Xec  quae  bis  Tyrio  murice,  lana,  ru- 
bes." 

The  woinen  wore  the  '  stola,'  corresponding 
to  thc  nien's  '  tunica,'  down  to  the  feet,  and 
beiug  niade  longer  than  tlie  persou  it  was 
fasteued  up  in  folds  above  the  waist  (Hor. 
S.  i.  2.  29,  u.).  '  Flaineum  '  or  '  rtammouui' 
was  a  vcil,  usually  worn  by  brides.  See 
uote  on  v.  116,  and  below  on  vi.  225. 
The  veil  is  said  by  Verrius  Flaccus  and 
Festus  to  have  had  its  name  froui  the  wives 
of  the  '  flainiues  '  (fiamiuicae),  who  wore  it 
always,  as  a  sign  that  their  uiarriage  could 
never  be  dissolved.  Others  derive  it  from 
'flamma,'  as  being  of  a  red  colour;  l)ut 
Pliuy  (II.  N.  xxi.  8)  says  it  was  yellow; 
aud  Lucau  (ii.  361)  has  "  Lutea  dcmissos 
velarunt  flamca  vultus."  Tho  MSS.  vary, 
but  the  old  editious  all  have  '  tfamca.'  The 
'  anciha '  were  twelve  shields  sacred  to 
Mars,  of  whicli  ekven  were  said  to  have 
bcen  made  by  Numa  in  exact  imitation  of 
one  which  in  his  reigii  was  supposed  to 
have  beeu  sent  down  from  heavon.  The 
'  Salii '  were  twelvc  priests,  oue  to  each 
'  aucik,'  who,  ou  the  Kalends  of  March, 
carried  them  tln-ough  the  city  with  songs 
aud  dances.  (Hor.  C.  iv.  1.  28,  n.,  and 
Epp.  ii.  1.  86,  n.)  The  shiokls  werestruck 
with  rods  in  tuue  with  the  dauce,  aud  luuig 
to  the  ueck  witli  a  kather  thong,  which  is 
hcre  calk'd  '  arcanum'  or  mystic,  au  ej^ithet 
belongiug  properly  to  the  shiokl  itself.  Tlie 
shiokls  are  described  as  '  uutautia,'swayiug 
about  with  the  motion  of  the  daneers,  who 
found  it  hard  work  it  seenis.  They  lived 
too  woll. 

126.  O  pater  Urbis,']  This  is  explained 
by  '  Gradivus '  below.  That  name  belonged 
to  Mars,  accordiug  toServius  (on  ^irg.  Aen. 
iii.  35),  when  augry.  Because  it  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  '  gradior,'  Holyday  rather 
absurdly  renders  it  '  Great  Marcher.'  The 
derivatiou  cannot  be  this.     Tiie  word  iu- 
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Unde  nefas  tantum  Latiis  pastoribus  ?    unde 

Haec  tetigit^  Gradive^  tuos  urtica  nepotes  ? 

Traditur  ecce  viro  clarus  g-enere  atque  opibus  vir : 

Nec  galeam  quassas^  nec  terram  cuspide  pulsas,  130 

Nec  quereris  patri  ?     Vade  erg-o  et  cede  severi 

Jugeribus  campi  quem  neg-ligis  !     "  Officium  cras 

Primo  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  valle  Quirini/' 

Quae  causa  officii  ?    "  Quid  quaeris  ?     Nubit  amicus^ 

Nec  multos  adhibet/^     Liceat  modo  vivere^  fient,  135 

Fient  ista  palam  cupient  et  in  acta  referri. 

Interea  tormentum  ingens  nubentibus  haeret 

Quod  nequeunt  parere  et  partu  retinere  maritos. 


volves  'divus.'  The  sentiment  is  repeated  in 
the  next  Satire  (v.  67)  :  "  Rusticus  ille  tuus 
sumit  trechedipiia,  Quirine."  And  to  those 
who  hoasted  of  their  pedigree  he  says  (viii. 
274): 

"  Majorum  primus  quisquis  fuit  ille  tuorum 
Aut  pastor  fuit,   aut    illud   quod  dicere 
nolo." 

'  Liitiis  pastoribus  '  refers  to  Romulus  and 
Remus,  the  shepherd-kiugs  as  they  were 
called,  and  their  followers.  '  Urtica '  (the 
nettle)  is  used  for  the  pricking  of  lust  only 
here  and  in  xi.  168. 

129.  Traditnr']  '  A  man  of  family  and 
wealth  is  married  to  another  man.'  Taci- 
tus  uses  '  tradere '  in  the  same  sense  (Ann. 
iv.  40) :  "  At  enim  Augustus  filiam  suam 
Equiti  Romano  tradcre  meditatus  est." 
(Ib.  c.  75)  :  "  Tiberius  neptem  Agrippinam 
Germanico  ortam  quum  coram  Cn.  Do- 
mitio  tradidisset  in  Urbe  celebrari  nuptias 
jussit." 

131.  patri  ?]  That  is,  to  Jove.  In  xiii. 
113  he  makes  tlie  sanie  sort  of  appeal 
to  Jove  himself  that  he  here  makes  to 
Mars.  [Ilibbeckhas  'Nec  quererispatrinec 
terram  cuspide  pulsas,  Nec  galeam  quas- 
sas  ?'] 

Vade  ergo]  '  Go  then  and  quit  the  soil 
of  that  stern  field  thou  dost  neglect,'  the 
Campus  Martius  which  bore  his  name, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  comitia,  and 
over  which  every  triumphal  processiou 
passed  in  the  best  days  of  Rome. 

132.  Officmm  cras']  Somebody  is  sup- 
posed  to  say  he  must  be  up  early  next 
morning  to  attend  tlie  wedding  of  a  friend 
who  hves  under  the  Quirinal,  and  who  is 
to  act  bride  on  the  occasion.  '  Nubere,' 
which  signifies  to  put  on  a  veil,  is  there- 
fore  only  used  with  reference  to  the 
woman,  who  wore  the  •  flameum  '    above 


mentioned.  By  using  the  word  here  the 
writer  is  not  obiiged  to  add  another  seu- 
tence  to  explain  the  character  of  the  mar- 
riage.  Martial  has  an  epigram  (xii.  42)  on 
the  same  disgusting  subject,  which  illus- 
tratesthis  part  of  the  satire  and  the  forms 
of  a  Roman  marriage  : 

"  Barbatus  rigido  nupsit  Callistratus  Afro 

Hac  qua  lege  viro  nubere  virgo  solet. 

Praeluxere  faces,  velarunt  flamea  vultus, 

Noc  tua  defuerunt  verba,  Talasse,  tibi. 

Dos  etiam  dicta  est :  nondum  tibi,  Roma, 

videtur 

Hoc   satis  ?   exspectas  numquid  ut  et 

pariat  ?" 

The  fourth  verse  refers  to  a  song  which 
was  sung  during  some  part  of  the  marriage 
festival.  '  Nec  multos  adhibet  '  means  he 
does  not  invite  many  friends  to  his  mar- 
riage,  he  was  not  quite  destitute  of  shame. 

136.  cnpient  et  in  acta  referri.~\  He 
says,  if  he  lives  a  little  longer  he  shall  see 
these  things  which  the  man  speaks  of  (ista) 
going  on  without  any  concealment,  and 
even  gazetted.  The  '  acta  diurna '  was  a 
published  record  of  all  the  principal  events 
of  the  day,  with  most  of  the  information 
that  is  contained  in  our  newspapers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  which  were  not  officially  published 
until  the  consulship  of  C.  JuUus  Caesar, 
B.C.  59,  one  of  whose  first  acts  was  to  es- 
tablish  the  regular  publication  of  the  daily 
proceedings  of  the  senate  (acta  senatus)  and 
also  tlie  'populi  diurna  acta.'  Augustus 
forbade  the  publication  of  the  '  acta  sena- 
tus,'  but  they  were  still  recorded.  (Sueton. 
Vit.  Aug.  36!) 

138.  retinere  maritos.']  To  retain  the 
affiections  of  their  husbands  through  their 
mutual  children.  So  Claudian  \vrites  (in 
Eutrop.  i.  72)  : 
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Sed  nidius  qiKxl  nil  aniiiiis  in  corpura  juris 

Natura  induljret.     Steriles  moriuntnr,  et  illis  mo 

Tur<^ida  non  prodest  condita  pvxido  Lydc, 

Xcc  prodost  an-ili  pahnas  i^raoboro  Lui)orco. 

Vioit  et  hoc  monstrum  tunicati  fuscina  Graoolii, 
Lustravitquc  i\\jj;a  mcdiam  g-ladiator  aronam 
Et  Capitulinis  g-onerosior  et  Marcollis  145 

Et  Catulis  Pauliquo  minoribus  et  Fabiis  et 


*'  Faeuiiim  quuin  scnuit  rctiuct   conuubia 
partu, 
Uxoristjue  decus  uiatris  revercutia  pcn- 
sat." 

139.  nil  animis  in  corpora  juris]  It  is 
wcU,  he  says,  tbat  nature  grants  their  wills 
no  power  ovcr  thcir  bodies. 

141.  condita  pi/xide  Lyde,']  This  is  an 
nUl  fat  wouum  (turgida)  professiug  to  sell 
drugs  to  curc  barrcnness,  '  pyxide  condita  ' 
beinp  a  box  full  of  such. 

142.  palmas  praehere  Luperco.']  The 
Lupi-rci  wcre  pricsts  of  the  god  Lupercus, 
whosc  fcstival,  the  Lupercalia,  was  ccle- 
bratcd  every  year  on  the  Idcs  of  February, 
froui  the  earliest  tinies  to  a  latc  period  of 
the  cuipire.  Lujjcrcus  was  thc  god  of  fcr- 
tility.  At  his  icstival  the  priests,  anioiig' 
othcr  ccrcuiouics,  ran  about  thc  city  with 
thong-s  in  their  hands  cut  froiii  goats  sacri- 
ficed  on  thc  occasion,  aiid  with  tlicse  they 
struck  any  one  who  caine  in  their  way,  aiid 
the  eficct  was  sujiijoscd  to  be  thc  gift  of 
fertiUty.  They  struck  the  pcople  on  the 
back  or  on  the  pahns  of  the  liauds.  Ovid 
makes  Lupercus  the  sanic  as  Pan.  (Fast. 
ii.  266,  sq^i.)  'Apili'  is  explaiucd  by  the 
activity  of  the  priests,  who  put  off  thcir 
clothes  that  they  inight  run  the  quickcr. 

143.  Vicit  et  hoc  monslrum']  Hcsaystliat 
even  tliis  inonstrous  vice  is  surpassed  by 
the  indignity  ottered  tothcnobility  by  thcir 
ineuiters  appearing  as  gladiators  iu  the 
arena  of  the  aniphithcatrc.  Tlie  '  rctiarius,' 
who  was  one  of  thc  iiiany  classes  of  gla- 
diators,  carried  a  nct,  which  it  was  liis 
business  to  throw  ovcr  the  head  of  his  ad- 
vcrsary  if  he  couUl,  and  a  thrce-pointcd 
spear,  '  fuscina,'  wliich  was  another  nanie 
for  Ncptuiic's  tridcut.  Hc  worc  only  a 
tunic,  and  did  not  wear  arniour  as  the 
Saiiinitcs  did.  [Ribbeck  oiiiits  vv.  143  — 
148,  '  Vicit  et  hoc,'  .  .  .  to  '  rctia  misit.'] 

145.  Et  Capilo/itiis  f/enerosior]  Capito- 
linus  was  a  cognonien  in  the  (iuintia  gcns 
audthe  Manha.  The  latterdcrived  itfroin 
M.  Maiilius,  who  saved  the  Ca])itol  froni 
the  Gauls    (a.u.c.  361),  according  to  thc 


coiiinion  tradition.  T.  Quintus  Capitohnus 
IJarbatus,  who  was  six  tiines  consul,  aiid 
triiiinphcd  fbr  liis  victories  ovcr  the  Aecjui 
aiid  Volsci  A.U.C.  286,  was  the  tirst  of 
that  fainily  who  l)ore  it.  The  dictator  Cin- 
cinnatus  was  of  the  saine  fauiily,  aiid  Vi-as 
callcd  Capitohnus.  The  Marcclli  werc  a 
plcbeian  fainily  of  the  Chiudia  gcns.  The 
first  was  M.  Marcellus,  tlie  conqueror  of 
Syracuse  A.r.c.  542.  Hor.  C.  xi.  12.  45  : 
"  Crescit  occulto  vclut  arbor  aevo  Faiiia 
MarcclH."  CatuUis  was  the  naiiie  of  a  fa- 
mily  belonging  to  the  Lutatia  geiis,  wlio 
were  plcbeiaiis.  C.  Lutatius  Catulus,  by 
his  naval  victory  ovcr  Hanuo  off  tlie  coast 
of  Sicily,  brought  thc  lirst  Punic  war  to  a 
closc,  A.U.C.  513.  Q.  Lutatius  was  thc 
coUcague  of  C.  Marius,  aUuded  to  in  viii. 
253.  He  was  afterwards  incUidcd  in  Ma- 
rius'  proscription,  and  dcstroycd  liinisclf 
A.U.c.  677.  His  son,  who  was  first  the 
coUcague  of  M.  AeiniUus  Lepidus  in  tlie 
consulsliip,  and  afterwards  defeated  him  at 
the  head  of  the  reniains  of  Marius'  party 
tcn  ycars  aflcr  his  fathcr's  dcatli,  was  au 
honcst  aiid  able  inaii,  a  staunch  sn]iportcr 
of  Ciccro.  Tlie  l^uiUbest  kiiowii  in  history 
wcre  of  the  patrician  Aeniilia  gcus.  L. 
AeniiUus,  who  dicd  at  Caiinac  A.U.c.  538 
("  aniniaeque  inagnac  ))rodiguni  Pauluin," 
Hor.  C.  i.  12.  37),  and  liis  son  Lucius,  wlio 
had  the  cognomcn  MacccU)uicus  for  his  vic- 
tory  ovcr  Perscus,  and  triumi^hcd  for  the 
saiiie  A.u.c.  587,  werc  the  inost  iUustrious 
of  the  fiimily,  but  tlicir  distinction  was 
such  that  Juveual  spcaks  of  all  tlicir  de- 
sccndauts  being  euuoliUd  by  thcin.  'J'he 
Fal)ia  gens,  which  was  ])atriciaii,  was  dis- 
tinguished  in  various  fauiiUcs  froni  the 
earUest  tiincs  of  the  republic.  AU  the  gens 
was  destroyed  by  the  Veic^itcs  at  tlie  river 
Crcinera,  A.U.c.  277,  witli  thc  cxception 
of  one  iiiaii.  Sce  bclow,  v.  153,  ii.  Tlie 
iianie  thcy  theii  bore  was  Vibulanus,  which 
was  droi)])cd  for  Ambustus,  aud  this  was 
lost  iu  Maximus,  earncd  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  KuUianus,  thc  coii(|ucror  of  tlie 
Samnitcs  in  tlie  sccoiid  war.  He  was  grcat- 
graiidfathcr  to    liiin  who,   for  liis  tactics 
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D.  JUNII  JUVENALIS 


Omnibus  ad  podium  spectantibus.     His  licet  ipsum 

Admovcas  cujus  tunc  munere  retia  misit. 

Esse  aliquos  manes  et  subterranea  reg-na, 

Et  contum  et  Stygio  ranas  in  g-urgite  nig-ras, 

Atque  una  transire  vadum  tot  millia  cumba 

Nec  pueri  credunt,  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur. 

Sed  tu  vera  puta.     Curius  quid  sentit  et  ambo 

Scipiadae  ?  quid  Fabricius  manesque  Camilli  ? 


150 


in  the  war  with  Haunibal,  was  called 
Cunctator. 

l-i7. Omnibus  ad  podium  spectantibiis.^j 
Tliese  were  all  iiien  of  station,  who  hacl  a 
place  to  theniselves  between  tbe  '  podium  ' 
or  wall  which  ran  round  the  areua,  and  the 
ordinarv  seats  wbieh  rose  to  tbe  top  of 
the  ampliitbeatre.  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  6,  n.) 
'  Ipsum  '  meaus  tbe  '  editor  kidorum,'  tbe 
pei-sou  who  gave  the  show,  aud  who  sat  on 
a  high  seat  withiu  the  '  podium,'  called  the 
'  editoris  tribuuah'  Here  probably  is  meant 
tlie  euiperor  himself,  whose  throne  was 
callcd  '  suggestus  '  or  'cubiculum.'  If  it 
was  Domitian,  the  man  wbo  was  of  noblcr 
birtb  than  all  tbe  families  just  uamed  would 
certainly  be  nobler  tban  he,  for  bis  father 
Vespasian  was  the  son  of  a  uian  of  obscure 
birth  in  the  town  of  Eeate  in  the  Sabine 
country.  Tbis  use  of  '  admovere '  for 
'adjungere'  is  not  noticed  by  Forcellini. 
As  to  '  retia  misit,'  see  note  above,  v.  143. 

149.  I^sse  aliquos  manes]  One  MS.  bas 
'  aliquid,'  onwbich  autbority  Rupertiadopts 
it.  It  is  more  likely,  perbaps,  tbat  one 
copyist  sbouldliaveinvented  'abquid'  than 
tbat  all  the  rest  sbould  bave  falleu  iuto  an 
error  iu  '  aliquos.'  Tbe  former  is  tbe  more 
pbiusible  reading,  particularly  as  Propertius 
hadwTitten  "Sunt  ahquid  Manes,letum  non 
omnia  fiuit"  (iv.  7.  1),  and  Ovid  (Met.  vi. 
543)  "  Si  numiua  Divum  sunt  abquid." 
Persius  (v.  152)  has  "  cinis  et  Manes  et  fa- 
bula  fies,"  which  he  bas  imitatedfrom  Ho- 
race  (C.  i.  4.  16),  "  Jam  te  premet  nox 
fabulaeque  Manes,"  wbere  see  note.  Lu- 
cretius,  the  exponentof  Epicureau  doctrine, 
eays  ; 

"  Cerberus  et  Furiae  jam  vero  et  lucis 

egestas 
Tartarus  borriferos  eructans  faucibus  ajs- 

tus, 
Quineque  sunt  usquam  nee  possunt  esse 

profecto."  (iii.  1024.) 

Ovid  makes  Pythagoras  say  : 

"  O    genus   attonitum  gelidae  formidiue 
mortis. 


Quid  Styga,  quid  tenebras,  quid  nomina 

vana  timetis, 
Materiem  vatum  falsique  piacula  mundi  ?" 
(Met.  XV.  152,  sqq.) 

Juvenal  probably  spoke  the  opinion  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  As  to  '  manes,'  the 
spirits  of  tbe  good,  see  note  on  Hor.  Epp. 
ii.  1.  138. 

150.  Et  conttim']  P.  bas  'pontum,'  and 
the  Scholiast  has  '  pontum '  by  an  over- 
sigbt,  for  he  quotes  Virgil  (Aeu.  vi.  302)  : 
"  Ipse  ratem  conto  subigit  velisque  mi- 
nistrat,"  where  also  he  writes  '  ponto.'  It  is 
strange  that  sensible  editors  bke  Graugaeus 
and  Henniuius  sbould  adopt  tbis  word, 
which  has  no  sense  bere.  One  MS.  of  no 
character  bas  'cantum,'  wliich  Ruperti 
rather  prefers,  but  does  not  adopt.  [Rib- 
beck  has  '  Cocy tuui  et  Stygio '  &c.] 

152.  nisi  qui  nondum  aere  lavantur.'] 
Except  those  wbo  are  too  young  to  go  to 
tbe  baths,  where  the  ordinary  price  for 
batbing  was  a  quadrans,  or  about  half  a 
forthing  of  our  money.  See  vi.  447,  and 
Hor.  S.  i.  3.  137  :  "  dum  tu  quadrante  lava- 
tum  Rex  ibis,"  where  see  note,  and  also 
Becker's  Gallus,  Exc.  on  the  Batbs.  "  Unde 
datur  quadrans  ?"  (Martial  iii.  30.) 

153.  Sed  tu  vera  puta.']  'Butin  yourcase 
only  suppose  it  all  to  be  true.'  As  to 
Curius,  see  above,  v.  3.  The  form  '  Sci- 
piada'  is  used  by  Horace  (S.  ii.  1.  17), 
"  Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius,"  and  by 
Virgil  (Georg.  ii.  170),  "  Scipiadas  duros 
bello,"  and  (Aen.  vi.  843)  "  duo  fulmina 
belli  Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyae,  parvoque 
poteutem  Fabricium,"  wbere,  as  here,  the 
two  Scipiones  are  associated  with  C.  Fa- 
bricius  Luscinus,  the  oppouent  of  Pyrrhus 
and  contemporary  of  Curius.  Camillus  ia 
M.  Furius,  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  and 
tbe  dehvcrer  of  Rome.  '  Cremerae  legio  ' 
are  the  Fabii  mentioned  above  (on  v.  145). 
Tlie  whole  gens,  consisting  of  306  persons, 
witb  the  consul  Kaeso  at  their  head,  having 
quarrelled  with  the  patricians,  quitted 
Rome,  and  founded  a  settlement  on  the 
Cremera,  a  stream  or  torrent  a  few  miles 
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Quid  Cremerae  le^^io  ct  Cannis  eonsumpta  juventus,      155 
Tot  bellorum  animae,  quoties  hinc  talis  ad  illos 
l^nibra  venit  ?     Cuperent  lustrari,  si  qua  darentur 
Sulfura  cum  taedis  et  si  foret  humida  hiurus. 
llluc  heu  miseri  traducimur  !     Arma  quidem  ultra 
Litora  Juvcrnae  promo^nmus  et  mo<lo  captas  16O 

Oreadas  ae  minima  contcntos  nocte  Britannos  : 
Sed  quae  nunc  populi  fiunt  \nctoris  in  Urbe 
Non  faciunt  illi  quos  vicimus  :   et  tamcn  unus 
Armcnius  Zalates  cunetis  narratur  ephebis 


north  of  Rome  flowing  into  the  Tiber. 
From  thi3  point  thcy  carried  on  war  with 
the  people  of  Veii  for  two  years,  aml  wcre 
flnallj  surprise<l  by  theni  and  cut  to  pieces. 
The  uumber  of  men  tlie  Romaus  lost  at 
Cannae,  induding  their  consul  Paulus  (v. 
146)  and  niany  of  their  best  officers,  is  said 
to  have  l)een  about  eighty  thousand. 

15G.  Tot  bellorum  animae,']  This  is  an 
unusual  sort  of  expression.  It  cannot 
mean  '  tot  animae  beUatorum,'  as  Ruperti 
supposes.  '  Tot '  belongs  to  '  bellorum,' 
and  tlie  nieauing  is,  'souls  of  so  many 
wars,'  that  is,  which  have  known  so  many 
wars.  Ile  says  they  wouKl  ask  to  be  puritied 
if  such  a  degencrate  spirit  came  near  them, 
provided  tlicre  was  at  hand  sulphur  and 
pine  branches,  and  a  wet  laurel  bough. 
'  Lustratio '  or  purifying  was  performed  in 
a  multitude  of  matters  by  the  Romans  when 
IwUution  had  been  or  might  have  been 
contracted,  and  consistcd  usually  in  sprink- 
ling  water  by  mcaus  of  a  branch  of  olive  or 
laurel,  and  carrying  round  the  oVyect  buru- 
ing  sulphur  or  pine  torches,  besides  the  sa- 
crilice  of  a  victim.    Tibullus  (i.  2.61)  says 

"  Et  me  lustravit  taedis,  et  nocte  serena 
Concidit     ad     magicos    hostia    puUa 
Deos." 

Servius,  on  Aen.  vi.  229, 

"  Idem  ter  socios  pura  circnmtulit  nnda, 
Spargens  rore  levi  et  ramo  feUcis  oUvae, 
Lustravitque  viros," 

says  '  circumferre '  is  equivalent  to  'pur- 
gare : '  " nam  lustratio  a  circumlatione  dicta 
est  vel  taedae  vel  sulphuris."  Ovid,  de- 
Bcribing  the  lustration  of  flocks  at  the  Pa- 
Ulia  (Fast.  iv.  739),  says, 

"  Caerulei  fiant  vivo  de  sulfure  fumi, 
Tactaque  fumanti  sulfure  balet  ovis." 

159.  Illuc  heu  miseri  tradueimur.'']  'To 
this  point,  pof)r  wretches,  are  wc  brought 
aud  changed; '  that  is,  to  what  foUows.  The 


expression  is  Uke  Horace's  "  Nimirum  hic 
ego  sum,"  Epp.  i.  15.  42:  "ne  fueris  hic 
tu,"_Ib.  i.  6.  40.  The  Greeks  used  ^Kflaf, 
ii/TavBa  in  the  samc  way.  '  Traduccre '  is 
used  for  changing,  bringing  over  from  one 
state  to  another,  as  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  483 : 
"gentemque  feroci  Assuetam  beUo  pacis 
traducit  ad  artes."  [Ribbeck  has  'si  foret 
umida  laurus  IlUc.  Heu  miseri  traduci- 
mur ! '  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  sense 
he  gives  to  'traducinmr.'] 

160.  Litora  Juvernae]  This  is  the  fonn 
of  the  nanie  given  by  Ptoleniy  (Geog.  ii. 
2),  who  caUs  one  of  the  tribes  'lovtpvioi,  and 
the  island  'lovepvia,  a  form  of  the  native 
namc.  lerne,  Ivema,  Hibemia,  are  others. 
Agricola  had  tlioughts  of  taking  the  island, 
which  he  told  Tacitus  could  easily  be  done 
with  one  legion  and  a  fcw  auxiiiaries,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  tbat  the  Roman  legions 
ever  entered  it ;  but  mercatores  probably 
had  been  there,  and  from  thcm  Ptolemy 
may  have  got  some  of  his  kuowledge  of  the 
island.  It  was  in  the  year  a.d.  82,  the  vcar 
after  Domitian's  accession,  that  Agricola 
turaed  hisattentiou  to  Irehind.  (Tac.  Agr. 
24.)  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Ishmds 
(Orcades)  were  first  discovered  and  taken 
possession  of  by  Agricola  whcn  he  sailed 
rouud  Britain  in  the  last  year  of  hisgovern- 
ment,  a.d.  84.  (Tac.  Agr.  c.  10).  The 
Satiie,  therefore,  could  not  have  beeu 
writteu  before  that  year,  or  many  years 
aftcr  it,  for  he  says  '  modo  captas.' 

161.  minima  contentos  nocte^  So  Ta- 
citus  says  (Agr.  c.  12),  "  Dierum  spatia 
ultra  nostri  orbis  nicnsuram  ct  nox  claraet 
extrema  Britanniae  parte  brevis,  ut  finem 
atque  initium  lucis  exiguo  discrimine  in- 
ternoscas." 

163.  et  tamen  uniis']  'Thebarbarians  we 
conquer  do  not  thc  gross  things  we  do,  aud 
yet  if  they  coine  to  Ronie  evil  communica- 
tions  soon  corrupt  thcin  Ukcwise,  as  was 
tlie  case  witli  thc  Armcnian  hostage.' 

16 1.  Armenius  Zaiatesj  This  is  a  name 
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Mollior  urdenti  sese  indulsisse  tribi;no.  165 

Aspice  quid  faciant  commercia  :  venerat  obses ; 

Hic  fiunt  homines  :  nam  si  mora  long-ior  UrLem 

Indulsit,  pueris  non  unquam  deerit  amator  : 

Mittentur  braccae,  cultellij  frena,  flagellum. 

Sic  praetextatos  referunt  Artaxata  mores.  370 


not  otliervvise  known.  Ruperti  supposes  he 
may  have  beeu  oiie  of  those  '  obsides  '  with 
whoni  Caliguhi  is  said  by  Suetonius  (c.  36) 
to  have  carried  on  an  unuatural  iutercourse, 
and  that  he  is  meant  by  '  tribuno.'  (iSee 
xi.  7.)  It  niay  be  so.  Armenia  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  its  own  kings  of  the  race 
of  the  Arsacidae,  but  the  Romans  had  fre- 
quently  to  iuterfere  in  its  aftairs,  and  its 
kings  were  under  their  protection.  On  two 
occasions  Tacitus  mentions  hostages  being 
given  to  the  Kom.ins  by  Vologeses,  king  of 
the  Parthians,  who  elaimed  the  crown  of 
Armenia  and  expelled  Rhadamistus,  the 
king  whom  the  Romans  recognized.  Cn. 
Domitius  Corbulo  was  sent  against  him  by 
Nero  (a.d.  51),  and  he  retired,  and  sent 
some  of  tlie  noblest  of  his  family  as  hosta- 
ges  to  Rome  (Ann.  xiii.  9).  Tbese  were 
uot  Armenians,  but  Parthians;  but  the 
difterence  might  not  be  observed  by  Juve- 
nal,  or  hostages  may  have  been  sent  by 
others.  Every  new  reign  began  in  violence 
of  some  sort.  This  man,  more  soft  than 
any  of  tbe  Roman  youth,  is  said  to  have 
given  himself  up  to  the  passion  of  the  tri- 
bunus.  This  is  a  reguhir  constructiou  with 
'  indulgere;'  it  is  repeated  immediately  be- 
low.  '  Ephebus '  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  with  whom  it  signified  a  youth 
of  eighteen  to  twenty.  The  Romans  ap- 
plied  it  to  those  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  puberty :    '  adolescentes '  is  the  proper 


Roman  word,  though  that  extends  over  a 
longer  space  of  time. 

167.  Hic  fiunt  homines:']  'It  isherethat 
men  are  fashioned.'  Some  take  the  pas- 
sage  as  if  these  words  were  opposed  to 
'venerat  obses,'  'he  had  come  a  hostage, 
but  here  they  become  men.'  For  this 
meaning  'viri'  would  be  used.  The  stop 
should  be  at  'obses'  (for  which  oue  MS. 
only  has  '  hospes '). 

169.  Mittenfur  braccae,]  'They  will 
soon  throw  aside  their  trousers,  their  hunt- 
ing  kuives,  their  reins,  their  whips,  that  is, 
all  the  manly  sports  of  their  boyhood,  and 
caiTy  home  immodest  manners  learnt  at 
Rome.'  'Artaxata,'  which  is  plural  here, 
was  the  capital  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the 
Araxes  (Aras).  '  Praetextatus '  is  appUed, 
by  hiter  writers,  to  language,  in  the  seuse 
of  '  impure.'  (See  Forcelhni.)  It  is  no- 
where  else  used  in  that  sense  with  '  mores/ 
or  auy  thing  but  language.  The  origin  of 
this  meauing  is  plainly  eontained  in  the 
word  itself,  which  is  only  another  form  of 
'  praetexere,'  and  means  to  put  a  veil  or 
covering  over  any  thing. '  Braccae'  (breech- 
es)  were  worn  by  all  the  barbarians,  that  is, 
all  but  the  Greeks  aud  Romaus,  who  in 
their  better  days  despised  them.  They  were 
looser  than  we  wear  them  now,  but  not  so 
loose  among  the  European  nations  as  in  the 
East.  During  the  empire  they  were  par- 
tially  v*'orn  by  the  Romans. 


SATIRA  III. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  satii-e  is  perhaps  better  known  thau  any  of  the  others.  Enghsh  readers  are 
familiar  with  Johnson's  imitation  of  it  who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  original,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  haviug  been  writteu  for  the  scene  it  describes,  wdiile  the  other  is 
too  close  a  copy  to  be  always  applicable  to  its  subject.  I  think  the  merits  of  Johnson's 
poem  have  been  exaggerated. 

Meauiug  to  describe  the  vexations  aud  iuconveniences  of  a  town  Hfe,  Juvenal  supposes 
his  frieud  Umbrlcius  leaving  Rome  in  disgust  to  retire  to  Cumae ;  he  accompanies  him  a 
little  way  out  of  the  town;  aud  while  the  carriage  is  being  packed  Umbricius  breaks  out 
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and  tells  liis  roasons  for  loavin;;  liis  nativc  jilacc.  No  lioncst  nmii  can  tlirive  tliprc,  lio 
says;  the  towii  is  ovorrun  with  cunniup  forcigncrs  and  upstarts  who  havc  trickctl  tliom- 
solves  into  richos  uuil  iufluoucc,  makiug  thcmsclvcs  ueccssary  to  families  aud  gcttingtlicir 
niasters'  secrets.  Thc  poor  too  have  no  cliancc,  and  povcrty  apos  wealth ;  cvcry  thing 
has  to  be  bought,  aud  evcry  thiug  is  dciir.  Thcre  are  tires  aud  falling  liouses,  and  evou 
these  iire  ouly  ruiuous  to  thc  poor :  the  rich  help  oue  anothcr,  whilc  tlie  poor  mau  starves. 
The  noisos  at  uiplit  are  such  that  no  one  can  slcep,  at  least  no  poor  man  in  the  loilginj?- 
houses.  The  rich  luau  rides  safely  through  the  streets,  whilc  the  poor  is  elbowcd  by  the 
crowd,  and  hus  a  gtxxl  chancc  of  being  killcd  by  grcat  bcauis  aud  stones,  or  by  pots  from 
the  upper  storics,  aud  so  forth,  or  by  some  drunken  brawlcr  who  picks  a  quarrcl  with  him, 
or  by  robbers  who  break  into  his  liouse  at  night. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  satire  which  remind  the  reader  of  Horace'8  style ;  parti- 
cularly  the  quaiut  dcscription  of  a  poor  mun's  encountcr  with  a  drunken  bully,  who,  aftcr 
beating  his  victim  savagcly,  summous  bim  for  an  assault. 

Umbricius  is  any  body.  'nicre  wus  an  '  haruspcx  '  of  that  namc,  of  whom  Tacitus  relates 
thut  he  wanied  Galba  of  his  fate.  But  thcre  is  no  sense  in  supposing  him  to  bc  the  man. 
It  was  a  common  name.  The  satire  may  have  been  writtcn  about  the  same  time  as  the 
last ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

ARGUMENT. 

Though  I  am  in  dcspair  at  the  loss  of  an  old  friend,  I  cannot  but  commeud  Um- 
bricius'  resolution  to  quit  the  town  and  go  away  to  the  pleasant  shores  of  Cumae. 
There  is  no  wilderness  I  would  not  myself  prefer  to  the  dangers  and  annoyances  of 
this  city. 

V.  10.  While  his  family  and  goods  were  all  being  packed  into  one  cart,  we  stopped  in 
the  valley  of  Aegeria,  whose  wood  is  let  to  beggarly  Jews,  and  her  native  fountain 
tlisfigured  by  art.     Aud  thus  my  fricnd  began  : 

V.  21.  "  Xo  room  is  liere  for virtue,  no  return  for  honest  labour;  and  as  I  am  getting  poorer 
every  day,  I  mcau  to  take  myself  to  Cumae  while  I  have  any  vigour  lcft.  I  bid  my 
native  place  farewell ;  let  rogues  live  thcre,  and  by  their  dirty  trades  get  rich ;  till 
trumpeters  shall  rise  to  give  the  shows  thcy  once  proclaimed,  and  get  mouopolies  of 
every  thing,  raised  high  by  fortune  in  her  mcrry  moods.  What  can  I  do  at  Rouie  ?  not 
lie,  or  praise  poor  books,  or  tell  the  stars,  or  search  the  insides  of  frogs.  I  am  no  pimp 
or  thief.  So  all  avoid  me  as  a  useless  limb.  None  but  accomplices  are  patronized, 
with  horrid  secrets  burning  in  their  bosoms.  The  thief  loves  him  who  can  accuse 
him  when  he  pleases.  No  gold  will  pay  you  for  the  wretched  nights  it  costs  you  to 
be  fearcd  of  your  great  friend. 

V.  58.  "The  town  is  overrun  with  Grecks  ;  and  worse,  Syria  has  poured  hcr  refuse  into 
llome — her  language,  customs,  harps,  and  drums,  and  harlots.  Away  all  ye  who  love 
the  turbaned  stmmpets !  Thy  hardy  sons,  Quirinus,  put  ou  Greek  shoes,  aud  grease 
their  necks  for  the  '  palaestra.'  From  every  town  they  swarm  and  creep  into  rich 
houses — clever,  abandoned,  impudent,  prompt,  fluent.  What  should  you  say  that  mun 
was  ?  Any  thing  you  please,  all  arts  and  sciences  he  knows ;  the  starveliug  Greek 
will  put  on  wiugs  if  you  bid  him— for  Daedalus  was  a  Greek,  aud  boru  at  Athens. 

V.  81.  "  What,  must  I  not  avoid  their  purple  ?  sliall  that  man  rank  before  me  who  came 
to  us  with  the  plums  and  figs  ?  Have  I  not  breathed  from  infancy  the  air  of  Rome, 
and  is  that  nothiug  ?  These  flatterers  by  trade  know  how  to  gain  belief  when  they 
praise  a  blockhead's  talents,  and  a  plaiu  mau's  face,  loug  ueck,  and  squeaking  voicc. 
If  I  should  praise  thcm,  no  one  would  believe  nie.  Tlieir  acting  is  quite  perfect ;  their 
whole  tribe  are  playcrs.  You  laugh,  thcy  laugh  still  louder ;  you  weep,  they  weep  but 
grieve  not ;  call  for  a  fire,  they'II  get  their  cloak  ;  say  you  it's  hot,  they  sweat.     So 
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%ve're  no  match  j  they  have  the  best  of  it  wlio  never  cease  from  acting.  Xo  woman  iu 
the  house  is  siife  from  them,  resolved  to  worm  their  master's  secrets  out  and  get  him 
in  their  powcr. 

V.  111.  "  Spcaking  of  Grecks,  lefs  pass  to  the  Gyranasia  and  to  a  crime  of  deepcr  dye. 
Think  of  that  Stoic  who  killed  Barca,  betrayed  his  friend  and  pupil,  thc  old  wTctch 
boru  at  Tarsus.  There  is  no  room  for  Romaus  here,  where  shives  of  Greece  arc  kings, 
■who  keep  their  groat  friends  to  themsclves  and  thrust  me  from  their  doors  by  poisonous 
lies  peculiar  to  their  tribe ;  so  all  my  faithful  services  are  goue.  It  matters  nothing 
now  to  losc  a  client. 

V.  126.  "  What  are  a  poor  man's  services,  wheu  praetors  rush  before  them  to  do  their 
homage  to  rich  childless  hidies  ?  Thc  freeman's  sou  waits  on  a  wealthy  slave  who 
spends  a  tribune's  pay  on  one  nighfs  lust,  while  you  would  hesitate  to  hire  a 
common  prostitute.  Bring  up  a  witness  houest  as  Nasica,  pious  as  Numa  or  Me- 
tellus — first  they  must  know  his  income,  character  comes  last ;  for  a  man's  credit  is  as 
his  fortuue  may  be.  A  poor  man's  oath  is  nought ;  men  laugh  at  him,  at  the  rent  iu 
his  cloak  or  shoe,  and  uothiug  iu  the  poor  man's  lot  is  harder  tliau  this  ridicule.  '  Fie  ! 
quit  the  equestrian  beuch,  you're  poor  :  the  bawd's  son  must  sit  here,  the  gladiator's, 
or  trainer's  ;'  so  Otho  has  arrauged  it.  What  poor  man  gets  a  wife,  or  an  inheritance, 
or  humblest  office  ?  All  Romans  true  shoukl  long  ago  have  joined  to  fly  their  country. 
'Tis  hard  to  rise  where  virtue  is  kept  dowu  by  poverty,  but  hardest  here  at  Romc,  where 
food  aud  lodgiug  are  so  dear. 

V.  168.  "  Here  is  a  mau  ashamed  to  dine  ofF  eartheuware.  Xot  so  when  he  goes  from 
Rome  to  thc  hills  and  Sabiue  fare.  In  many  parts  of  Italy  no  one  puts  on  the  '  toga  ' 
till  he's  dead.  At  the  country  phiys  you'll  see  in  the  gr.issy  theatre  both  great  and 
small  dressed  all  alike  in  their  white  tunics.  Here  men  dress  beyond  their  means  and 
borrow  mouey;  'tis  a  common  vice,  ambitious  poverty.  Here  aU  things  must  be 
bought.  How  much  will  you  give  to  call  on  Cossus,  or  for  a  glance  from  Veiento  ?  If 
a  slave's  hair  is  cut  or  hls  beard  shaved,  cakes  are  poured  in  upon  him,  which  he  sells  ; 
and  here's  more  stuff  to  stir  your  bile ;  we  must  pay  toll,  and  swell  the  savings  of  the 
favourite  slave. 

V.  190.  "  And  in  the  countrj^  who  fears  falliug  houses  ?  Rome  is  shored  up  with  but- 
tresses  ;  and  when  he  has  patched  our  houses  thus,  the  villicus  bids  us  sleep  secure. 
I'd  rather  live  where  therc  are  uo  fires  or  midnight  terrors.  The  lower  room's  on  fire — 
your  garret  smokes  and  you're  asleep — you  get  no  notice  till  the  flames  are  on  you. 
Codrus  has  little  for  the  fire  to  take,  but  loses  all  that  little,  and  goes  forth  to  beg  a 
home  and  bread,  and  each  man  turns  him  from  his  door.  If  rich  Asturicus'  house 
is  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  town  goes  into  mourning,  business  is  suspended,  all  sorts 
of  costly  presents  are  poured  in  ;  and  you  might  swear  the  man  had  burnt  his  house 
himsclf,  for  he  is  richer  by  the  fire  than  ever. 

V.  223.  "  If  you  cau  quit  the  circus,  you  may  buy  at  Sora  or  such  places  a  house  for  what 
a  garrcfs  rent  is  here — aye,  and  a  little  garden  and  a  well ;  there  you  may  hoe  the 
ground,  and  grow  a  feast  for  a  huudred  Pythagoreans.  'Tis  somcthiug,  wheresoe'er 
you  are,  to  own  the  run  of  a  lizard. 

V.  232.  "  Here  sick  mcn  die  of  watchiug  (and  their  sickness  is  all  from  undigested  food 
aud  heated  stomach),  for  who  cau  sleep  iu  lodglngs  ?  Sleep  is  dear  at  Rome  :  the 
rolling  cart  aud  shouting  of  the  drivers  iu  the  narrow  streets  shall  keep  a  sea-calf 
waking. 

V.  239.  "  The  rich  man  rides  at  his  ease,  while  the  poor  must  push  his  way  through 
crowds  that  crush  his  loius,  or  break  his  head,  or  tread  upon  his  toes.  See  there  the 
crowd  returning  with  their  dole  :  slaves  with  the  kitchens  ou  their  heads  :  their  poor 
patched  tunics  torn  :  thc  loug  beam  nodding  on  the  passing  waggou  and  threatening 
death  to  nll :  what  if  that  stone  should  fall,  where  would  they  be  ?  all  gone  like  a 
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brcatli.  llie  slaves  at  lioine  are  busy  witli  their  master*9  bath  aml  siipper,  whiU-  hc, 
jHM^r  wrctfh,  is  shiveriiiff  hy  the  Styx  without  a  fartirnig  fcir  the  ferrynian. 

V.  2()8.  "  Tlie  iiipht  has  other  ihuipers— suoh  as  pots  froin  thc  lofty  winilows ;  connt 
yourself  happy  if  yoti  get  no  niore  than  their  contents.  A  wise  inan  inakcs  his  will 
Iwfore  he  walks  aV)nmil  at  night. 

V.  278.  "A  dninken  riotcr  ineets  you,  who  sleeps  not  till  hc  kills  his  man.  But, 
ilrunken  though  he  be,  he  knows  how  toavoiil  the  rich  inan's  train  and  torclies;  while 
rin  liis  victiiii,  whogoforth  hy  tlielight  of  a  candlc  or  the  iiioon.  This  is  the  way  lic 
jiicks  a  qnarrcl  (if  that  be  (|narrel  where  onc  gives,  the  otlier  does  but  take  the  blows)  — 
lic  jilants  hiinself  beforc  you  ;  '  Stop ! '  says  he,  and  you  pcrforcc  obey .  '  Whcre  are  you 
from  ?  whose  vinegar  and  beans  have  filled  your  belly  ?  w  hat  cobblcr  were  you  supping 
with  to-night  ?  Wiat,  not  a  word  ?  Sj)eak  out,  or  I  shall  kick  you.  Wheredo  you 
stand,  and  whcre  is  your  proseucha?'  ^Micthcr  you  spcak  or  not  ifs  all  the  same. 
He  knocks  you  down,  thcn  drags  you  into  court.  This  is  thc  poor  inan's  licence  when 
he's  beatcn,  to  pray  hc  inay  be  suffered  to  carry  hoine  a  few  teeth  in  his  head. 

V.  302.  "  Then  when  your  doors  are  closed  and  barred  the  robbcr  breaks  into  your 
house  and  robs  or  nnirders  you.  For  thicves  come  to  the  town  as  thcir  preserve. 
Their  fettcrs  soon  will  leave  no  iron  for  our  tools.  Ilappy  our  ancestors,  who  with 
one  prison  were  content ! 

Y.  315.  "  liut  I  must  go;  the  horses  and  the  driver  are  impatient,  and  the  sun  is  sct- 
ting.  FareweU,  rcmember  me ;  and  whcu  you  go  to  Aquiuura  send  for  me,  and  1'11 
come  help  you  write  another  satire." 

QuAMVis  digTessu  veteris  confusus  amici, 

Laudo  tamen  vacuis  quod  sedem  fig-ere  Cumis 

Destinet  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllae. 

Janua  Baiarum  est  et  gratum  litus  amoeni 

Secessus.     Eg-o  vel  Prochjtam  praepono  Suburrae.  5 

2.  sedem  figere  Cu)nis~\     The  town  of  "  Sumnc    probus,    sum   lepidus   civis,    qui 

Cumac  was  not  so  much  frequented  by  the  Atticam  hodie  civitatem 

Romaiis  as  Baiae  and  the  towns  that  lay  Maxuraam  majorem  feci,  atque  auxi^cive 

within    the    Sinus  Cumanus   (the    bay  of  facmina?" 
Naplcs).    Juvcnal  calls  it  'vacuis.'    Horace 

speaks  of  '  vacuura  Tibur'  (Epp.  i.  7.  45),  4.  Jamia  Baiarum]  Cumac  was  about 

and '  vacuas  Athenas'  (Epp.  ii.  2.  81),  where  four  iniles  north-west  of  Baiae,  and  six  from 

he  means  '  idle.'     Juvenal  has  "  pannosus  the    hcadland   of   Misenum.     It    was  nofc 

vacuis  aedilis  Ulubris"  (x.  102).     He  says  situated  on  the  pleasaut  bay  ('amoeni  se- 

Uinbricius  is  gone  to  give  one  Roinancitizen  cessus')  that  bore  its  name,  but  thc  Via  Uo- 

to  the  Sibyl,  which  shows  the  town  was  but  mitiana,  which  had  lately  been  constructcd, 

little  frequentcd.     Tlie  sujiposed  residence  aud  wliich  was  a  brancli  of  the  Via  Ajipia 

of  the  Sibyl  atCumae  was  a  large  artificial  fiom  Siuucssa,  Icd  to  Cumae,  from  whence 

cave  which  existed  till  the  middle  of  the  there  was  an  okler  road  that  Icd  to  the 

sixth  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  principal  towns  on  the  bay,  round  which  it 

Narses,   the  Roinan  general  who  expelled  passed  to  Surrentum,  on  the  opj^osite  pro- 

the  Goths  from  Italy.     Virgil  dcscribes  it  montory.     Hence  it  is  callcd  '  janua  Baia- 

as  'antruin  immane'  (Aen.  vi.  11),  and  the  rum.'     See  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  15.  11, 

rock  out  of  the  face  of  which  it  was  bewn  "non  inihi  Cumas  cst  itcr  aut  Baias."    Mi- 

'  Euboica  rupes,'  tlie  Chalcidians  of  Euboea  scnum,    Bauli,    Baiae,   Puteoli,    Ncapolis, 

and  tlie  Cymaeans  of  Aeolis  being  the  re-  were  all  favourite  resorts  of  the  wealthy 

puted  founders  of  Cumae.     Ovid  inentions  Romans    lying    on    this    'gratuin    littus,' 

it  ns  'vivacis  antra  Sibyllac.'     There  are  which  was  so  thickly  studdcd  with  honses 

some  reraains  of  such  a  cavcrn  still,  and  it  that,  accordiug  to  Strabo,  they  looked  like 

is  supposed  to  have  becn  the  SibyPs.  onc  town  (v.  217). 

3.  unum  civem']  Plautus  (Persa  iv.  3.  5)  5.  Ego  vel  Prochytam]  This  is  a  sinall 

has  a  like  passage  :  island  (now  called  Procida)  of  volcanic  for- 
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Nam  quid  tam  miserum,  tam  solum  vidimus,  ut  non 
Deterius  ci*edas  horrere  incendia,  lapsus 
Tectorum  assiduos  ac  mille  pericula  saevae 
Urbis  et  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ? 

Scd  dum  tota  domus  rheda  componitur  una, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Capenam. 
Hic,  ubi  noctui-nae  Numa  constituebat  amicae, 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus  et  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis,  quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellex. 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jussa  est 


i 
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mation,  lyirjg  between  the  island  Aenaria 
(Ischia)  aud  Cape  Misenum.  It  appears  at 
tliat  time  to  have  been  a  loncly  place,  but 
it  is  uow  well  cultivated  and  populous.  Ser- 
vius  (on  Virgil  ix.  715,  "tum  sonitu  Pro- 
chyta  alta  trcmit")  says  the  ishiud  derived 
its  name  from  the  verb  irpoxveiu,  because  it 
was  cast  otl'  from  its  neighbour ;  and  he 
accounts  for  Virgil  cahing  it '  alta'  (whereas 
it  hes  lovv)  frora  its  once  having  formed 
part  of  Aenaria,  which  is  lofty.  This  is  not 
worth  much.  Suburra  or  Subura  was  the 
name  of  a  low  strcet  leading  from  the  Es- 
quiline  to  the  Viminal,  the  St.  Giles's  of 
Ronie.  (Hor.  Epod.  v.  57,  u.)  As  to  the 
orthography,  see  Quinct.  i.  7.  28.  Juvenal 
speaks  of  the  town  as  if  it  was  all  one 
Suburra. 

9.  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ?] 
See  S.  i.  init.  It  was  bad  enough  at  any 
time;  but  in  August,  the  hottest  month  of 
the  year,  it  might  be  reckoned,  in  a  jocular 
way,*  among  "  the  thousand  dangers  of  the 
burbarous  town." 

10.  rheda  componitur  ttna,']  The  'rheda' 
was  a  four-wheeled  travtlling  carriage,  such 
as  Horace  travelled  in  part  of  the  way  to 
Brundisium  (S.  i.  5.  86.  See  note  on  S. 
ii.  6.  42). 

W.veteres arcus  madidamque  Capenam.] 
The  '  porta  Cupena '  was  that  from  which 
the  Via  Appia  began,  in  the  southcrn  quar- 
ter  of  the  city.  It  led  to  Capua,  from  which 
it  probably  got  its  name.  The  Aqua  Appia, 
the  earliest  aqueduct  at  Rome,  constructed 
by  the  Censor  Appius  who  made  the  road, 
was  conducted  on  arches  over  the  Porta 
Capena,  which  is  therefore  called  'madida,' 
as  the  Scholiast  says,  and  he  adds  that  they 
called  the  gate  in  his  time  'arcum  stillan- 
tem,'  the  dripping  arch.  Martial  has  an 
epigram  (iii.  47)  beginning  "Capena  grandi 
porta  qua  pluit  gutta."  The  arches  which 
Juvenal  calls  '  veteres'  were  about  4-00  years 
old  at  that  time,  haviug  been  built  A.u.c. 
442. 


12.  Hic,  uhi  nocturnae']  This  and  the 
four  following  verses  Jahn  puts  after  v.  20, 
against  all  tlio  MSS.  [Ribbeck  does  the 
same.]  'Constituo'  is  used  absolutely  for 
making  an  appointment  as  we  say,  either 
with  a  dative  of  the  person  or  an  ablative 
with  'cum.'  See  Forcellini  for  cxamples. 
The  nature  of  the  appointmcnt  is  usually 
expresscd.  Here  it  is  easily  understood. 
The  grove  where  Numa  is  said  to  have  met 
his  mistress  and  teacher  Aegeria  was  close 
to  the  Porta  Capena  (Plutarch.Num.  c.l3). 
It  had  a  fountain  in  it  (Livy  i.  21).  Numa 
was  said  to  have  built  a  shriue  there,  and 
to  have  dedicated  the  wliole  to  theCamenae, 
of  whom  Aegeria  was  one.  Tlie  wood  and 
fountain  of  Aegcria,  in  the  valley  of  Aricia, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  are  con- 
nected  with  a  ditlerent  legend,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  under  the 
walls  of  Rome.  It  appears  that  the  Jews 
on  payment  of  a  certain  rent  were  allowed 
to  iuhabit  this  place  when  they  were  for- 
bidden  the  city,  as  they  were  during  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  They  were  so  poor  that 
he  says  their  whole  farniture  consisted  in  a 
basket  aud  a  bed  of  hay.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  trade,  and  were  driven  it  appears 
to  beg  (see  vi.  542,  sq.). 

15.  Omnis  enim  populo']  These  two  lines 
Ruperti  puts  iu  a  parenthesis,  with  a  comma 
after  'supellcx,' joining  '  In  vallem  Aegeriae 
descendimus '  with  'hic'  in  v.  12.  The 
editors  have  given  themselves  unnecessary 
trouble  about  the  arrangement.  It  does 
very  well  as  it  stands  in  the  tcxt.  They 
got  the  utmost  rent  from  the  ])oor  wretches. 
'  IMerces '  is  the  proper  word  for  rent  (Ho- 
race,  S.  ii.  2.  115,  "fortem  mercede  colo- 
num,"  and  the  passage  from  the  Digest 
quoted  in  tlie  note).  Suetonius  says  Domi- 
tian  was  very  severe  in  collecting  tlie  taxes 
from  the  Jews.  "  Judaicus  fiscus  acerbis- 
sime  actusest"  (c.  12).  A  poll-tax  of  two 
drachmae  was  levied  frora  all  Jews  and 
Christians  throughout  the  cmpire. 
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Arbor,  et  cjectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis. 
In  valltMn  Aej>oriae  desoendinnis  et  spelnneas 
Dissimiles  veris.     Quanto  praestantius  esset 
Nunien  aquae,  viridi  si  marg-ine  clauderet  undas 
Herba  nee  inyvnuum  violarent  marmora  toplnnn. 
Hie  tunc  Umbrieiusj  Quando  artibus,  inquit,  lionestis 
Nullus  in  Urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum, 
Rcs  bodie  minor  est  bere  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem  cras 
Deteret  exiguis  aliquid,  proponimus  illuc 
Ire  fatigatas  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas, 
Dum  nova  eanities,  dum  prima  et  recta  senectus, 
Dum  suj^erest  Lacbesi  quod  torqucat,  et  pedibus  me 


20 
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16.  ejectis  mendica/  silva  Camenis.']  Tbc 
Canienae  to  wbom  tbe  woml  was  dedicated, 
and  wbo  are  here  said  to  bave  been  cjected 
to  niake  way  for  beggars,  were  not  tbe 
Muscs,  tbougb  by  tbe  Latin  pocts  tlie  two 
nauies  are  confounded,  from  Cainenae  being 
connected  witli  Carmen  iu  tbc  sense  of  a 
propbecy.  They  were  four  propbetic  di- 
viuities  peculiar  to  Italy.  Tbeir  names 
were  Antevorta,  Postvorta,  Carmenta,  aud 
Aeperia. 

17.  In  rallem  Aecferiae]  Tbis  is  supposed 
to  be  the  valley  now  called  La  Caffarella,  in 
wbicb  there  is  a  fountain  and  grotto  by  some 
identified  with  Aegeria's  bere  described.  It 
is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  small  river  Ahno, 
now  callcd  Acquataccia,  perbaps  a  corrup- 
tion  of  Acqua  d'Appia,  as  tbe  Via  Appia 
crossed  it  about  a  mile  and  a  balf  from  tbe 
Porta  Capena  (sce  Smith's  Dict.Geog.  Ahno). 
Juvenal  speaks  of  artificial  grottos,  but  does 
not  probably  mean  more  than  one.  He  says 
it  was  not  like  a  natural  cavc,  and  that  the 
divinity  of  tbe  stream,  or  the  spring  wbere 
the  divinity  was  supposed  to  live,  would 
look  mucb  better  if  tbe  fountain  had  a  grass 
margin  tbere  than  witb  marble  spoiling  the 
native  stone.  There  was  probably  a  statue 
in  that  grotto  representing  tbe  god,  as  there 
is  still  in  tbat  mentioned  above. 

et  speluncas']  Servius  (on  Virgil,  Georg. 
ii.  4€9,  "speluncae  vivique  lacus")  says : 
"idest  bona  naturaba,  non  sicut  inurbibus 
labore  quaesita,  unde  Juvenalis  Et  speluncas 
dissimiles  veris." 

18.  Quanlo praestantius esset^The  MSS. 
liave  all  '  praestantius  esset,'  witb  tlie  ex- 
ception  of  P.,  wbicb  is  imperfect,  and  has 
'pnies*ntius.'  Grangaeus  first,  and  after 
him  Heinsius,  conjectured  '  pracsentius,' 
which  Heinrich  and  Jahn  havc  adopted. 
Virgil  has  "  praesentia    numina    Fauni " 


(Georg.  i.  10) ;  "nec  tam  praesentcs  alibi 
cognoscere  Divos"  (Ec.  i.  42),  on  neitlicr  of 
which  places  does  Servius,  wlio  is  foud  of 
quoting  Juvcnal,  quote  this  j)lace.  I  tbink 
Juvenal  wrote  '  praestantins,'  for  the  copy- 
ists  wcre  not  Hkciy  to  coin  tbat  word  out  of 
'  pracsentius,'  especi.illy  with  a  knowledge 
of  Virgirs  bnes. 

20.  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  to- 
phum.']  '  Tophus '  is  a  stone  which  Phny 
(H.X.  xvii.  4)  describes  as  'scabcr,  natura 
friabilis,'  '  rotten-stone.'  Ovid  describes 
Diana's  fountain  in  the  valley  of  Gargapbie 
tlius  (Met.  iii.  157)  (Juvenal  would  liave 
admired  it,  and  perhaps  thougbt  of  this 
dcscription)  : 

" in   cxtremo  est    antrum   nemorale 

recessu, 
Artc  laboratum  nulla :  simulavcrat  artcm 
Ingenio  Natura  suo  :  nam  pumice  vivo 
Ktlevibustopbisnati\-umduxeratarcum." 

'  Ingenuum '  means  'plain,  unsophisticated,' 
and  '  violare '  '  to  spoil.' 

23.  here  quam  Juit,']  As  to  'here'  the 
ablative  and  '  beri '  the  dative  form,  see 
note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  2. 

25.  tihi  Daedalus  exuit  alas,]  Thelegend 
of  Daedalusflyingfrom  Crete  and  alighting 
first  at  Cumae,  whcre  he  dedicatcd  liis 
wings  to  Phoebus,  is  told  by  Virgil  (Aen. 
vi.  14,  sqq.). 

27.  Dum  superest  Lachesi']  This  is  likc 
Horace  (C.  ii.  3.  15) : 

"  Dum  res  et  aetas  et  sororum 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra." 

In  the  Greek  conception  of  the  Vloipai,  who 
according  to  Hcsiod  wcre  tbree,  Clotho, 
Lacbesis,  and  Atropos,  it  was  Clotho's  busi- 
ness  to  spin  thc  tbread  of  huniau  lifc.  La- 
cbesis  determined  the  duration  and  coudition 
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Porto  mcis  nullo  dextram  subeunte  baeillo. 
Cedamus  patria  :  vivant  Artorius  istic 
Et  Catulus ;  maneant  qui  nigrum  in  candida  vertunt, 
Quis  facile  est  aedem  conducere,  flumina^  portus, 


30 


of  it.  But,  as  iu  Horacc,  the  tlirec  sisters 
are  sometimes  represented  as  spinning,  antl 
liere  Clotho's  functions  are  usurpcd  by  La- 
chesis.  Elsewliere  Clotlio  represents  all 
three  (see  Dict.  Mytli.  '  Moerae  '). 

29.  Cedamus  patria  ;]  Juvenal  may  in 
tliis  scene  have  had  in  mind  the  way  iu 
which  Charinus  in  Plautus'  Mercator 
(Act  V.  Sc.  1)  takes  leave  of  Athens : 

"  Hunc  hodic  postremum  extollo  mea  domo 

patria  pedem. 
Ego  milu  alios  deos  Penates  persequar, 

alium  Larem, 
Aliam  urbem,  aham  civitatem ;  ab  Atticis 

abhorreo. 
Nam  ubi  mores  deteriores  increbescunt 

indies, 
Ubi  qui  amici  infideles  sint  nequeas  per- 

noscere, 
Ubique  id  eripiatur  animo  tuo  quod  pla- 

ceat  maxume, 
Ihi  quidem  si  regnum  detur  non  cupita 

est  civitas." 

vivant  Artorius  istic']  These  are  names, 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  of  men  of  low 
birth,  who  got  their  Hving  by  cheating,  and 
made  tbemselves  ricli  by  such  means.  But 
this  is  only  gathered  from  the  context. 

30.  qiii  nigrum  in  candida  vertunt,^ 
'  Who  will  swear  black  is  wliite,'  wliich  was 
a  proverbial  way  of  speaking  with  the 
Romaus  as  with  us.  Ovid  dcscribes  Auto- 
lycus  as 

" furtum  ingeniosus  ad  omne, 

Qui  facere  assuerat,  patriae  non  degener 

artis, 
Candida  de  nigris  et  de  candcntibus  atra." 
Met.  xi.  313,  sqq. 

31.  Quis  faciJe  est  aedem  conducere,'] 
As  to  'conducere,'  see  i.  107,  n.  Horace, 
describing  the  town,  says  (Epp.  i.  1.  76) : 

" nam  quid  sequar  ?  aut  quem  ? 

Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica : 

suut  qui 
Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras," 
&c.  : 

where  '  conducere  puhlica '  is  probably  to 
take  contracts  for  pubhc  works,  tliough  it 
may  mean  tlie  farming  of  the  taxes  like- 
wise.  Government  contracts  have  in  all 
times  beeu  protitable  atfairs.    Ruperti  need 


not  have  been  anxious  to  change  '  aedem ' 
into  'aedes,'  thougli  he  had  the  autliority 
of  one  MS.  of  inferior  quality.  'Aedes'  in 
the  siugular  is  a  sacred  building,  as  in  the 
plural  it  stands  for  a  prlvate  dwelling,  as  is 
well  known.  Juvenal  speaks  therefore  of 
men  contracting  for  the  repair  of  temples 
aud  shrines,  as  well  as  for  clearing  the  beds 
of  rivers,  cleansing  and  keeping  the  sewers, 
the  repalring  of  harbours,  and  likewise  for 
funerals,  and  for  the  sale  of  slaves  by 
auction.  Public  works,  which  under  the 
republic  were  looked  after  by  the  aediles, 
had  special  ofEcers  (curatores)  to  superin- 
tend  them  during  the  empirc,  and  the 
functions  and  dignity  of  the  aediles  were 
much  curtailed.  Suetonius  (Aug.  c.  37) 
tells  us  that  Augustus  "  quo  plures  partem 
administrandae  reipublicae  caperent  nova 
officia  excogitavit :  curam  operum  publi- 
corum,  viarum,  aquarum,  alvei  Tiberis." 
Tliese  officers  engaged  contractors  (re- 
demptores)  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
works. 

The  clearing  of  tlie  Tiber  was  particularly 
necessary  from  the  quantity  of  alluvial  soil 
brought  dowu  by  the  stream  and  the  rapi- 
dity  with  whieh  weeds  formed  in  the  bed. 
Gellius  (xi.  17)  gives  part  of  an  old  prae- 
tor's    edict,    beginning   "Qui    flumixa 

EETAyDA    PUBLICE      EEDEMTA    HABEXT," 

&c.,  where  '  retare '  probaljly  signifies  to 
drag  (as  we  say),  though  GeUius  gives 
a  difterent  explanation. 

The  Cloaca  Masima,  said  to  have  been 
constructed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was 
large  enough  for  a  boat  or  a  waggon  of 
hay  to  pass  down  it.  Lipsius  infers  frora 
a  passage  of  Pliny  (H.  X.  xxxvi.  15)  that 
there  were  seven  principal  sewers  which 
emptied  themselves  into  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma,  and  there  were  drains  from  all  private 
houses  into  these,  so  that  the  underground 
works  of  Rome  were  on  nearly  as  large  a 
scale  in  proportion  as  those  of  London. 
The  cost  of  keeping  these  drains  in  repair 
was  very  large  ;  tliough  the  solid  construc- 
tion  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  with  stone 
arches,  of  which  remains  still  exist,  left 
little  to  be  done  for  that.  Livy  (xxxix. 
44)  says  that  in  the  year  a.u.C.  568  the 
censors  contracted  for  the  cleansing  of 
the  sewers  and  for  coustructing  others 
where  they  were  wanted ;  and  Dionysius 
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Siccamlain  cluvieinj  povtanJuni  ad  Inista  cadaver, 
Et  praobere  eaput  domina  venale  sub  hasta. 
Quondam  hi  cornieines  et  municipalis  arenae 
Perjx^tui  comites  notaeque  per  ojji^ida  buceae 
Munera  nunc  edunt,  et  verso  pollice  vul<ji 
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Halic.  mentious  an  occasion  on  which  thc 
ccusors  paid  a  thousand  taleuts  to  contrac- 
tiirs  for  repairiugaud  cleauiuj^  thcm.  (See 
Lipsius  de  Mag.  14om.  iii.  12.) 

Ou  occiisions  wheu  a  pul)lic  fuueral  ('  fu- 
nus  indicti  vuui'  or '  ceusorium ')  wasdecreed, 
Ruch  as  Tacitus  ofteu  uu'utious,  it  was  per- 
foruuHl  through  a  'redeuiptor,'  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  provide  mouruers  (mcu  aiul 
wouuMi),  musiciaus,  'lectica,' aud  bearers, 
fuueral  pile,  and  every  thiug  conuccted  with 
the  processiou,  buruiug,  aud  burial  of  the 
botly,  on  such  a  scale  as  the  senate  might 
determine.  (See  Lipsius'  notc  ou  Tac.  Aun. 
iv.  15.)  'Busta'  were  places  adjoiuing  se- 
pulchres,  whcre  the  bodies  were  burut. 

A  sale  by  auctiou  ou  the  pul)lic  iiccouut, 
as  of  confiscated  property,  or  for  recovery 
of  fiues,  or  of  the  property  of  a  mau  dyiug' 
without  either  will  or  heirs,  or  auy  thing 
else,  was  called  '  sectio.'  It  was  couductcd 
hy  a  '  praeco '  in  the  preseuce  of  a  public 
officer,  aud  a  spear  was  set  up  on  the  spot 
wliere  the  auctiou  took  place.  It  may  have 
beeu  called  'domiua'  in  this  place  because 
the  sale  transferred  to  the  purcluiser  '  do- 
minium,'  or  owuership  in  the  thing  pur- 
chased.  Ruperti's  conjecture  of  'dominis' 
is  very  bad.  (See  Dict.  Ant.  '  Sectio '  and 
'Auctio.')  The  sjMjar  is  said  to  havc  becn 
derived  from  the  practice  followed  iu  old 
times  iu  the  selliug  of  prisouers  aud  booty 
on  the  field  of  battle.  '  Praebere '  is  here 
'to  put  up  to  auctiou.'  The  word '  veualia' 
belouged  especially  to  slaves.  Seueca  (I)e 
Ira,  i.  2)  speaks  of  passiou  leading,  amoug 
other  mischiefs,  to  "totarum  exitia  gen- 
tiuui  et  principum  sub  civili  hasta  veualia 
capita,"  their  eliief  men  being  reduced  to 
slavery  aud  sold.  Graugaeus  and  some 
others  take  the  meaniug  to  be,  '  he  who  is 
ready  to  put  himself  up  to  auction,'  which 
is  foreign  to  the  passage. 

34.  Quondatn  hi  cornicines]  These  men, 
who  made  so  much  money  by  public  cou- 
tracts,  started,  hc  says,  from  thc  lowest 
beginnings,  as  trumpeters,  who  went  about 
with  couipauies  of  wrestlers  aud  fighters  to 
the  different  towus,  where  their  puffed 
cheeks,  he  says,  were  well  known.  See 
Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.49:  "Quis  circum  pagos 
et  circum  compita  puguax,"  &c.,  aud  uote. 
'  Ni)W  they  give  shows  of  gladiators  thcm- 


sclves,  and  put  raeu  to  death  to  please  tho 
pcoplc,'  who,  whcn  a  gladiator  had  liis  ad- 
versary  dowu,  gave  tho  sigual  tbr  his  de- 
spatcli,  or  to  sparc  him,  by  turuiug  their 
timmbs  up  or  dowu.  (See  note  on  Ilor. 
E])]).  i.  18.  66 :  "  Fautor  utroque  tuum 
laudabit  poUice  ludum.")  The  uumber  of 
victims  at  these  shows  was  euormous,  and 
they  were  uevcr  morc  freijueut  thau  iu  the 
reigu  of  Douiitiau.  The  expouse  lavislied 
ou  them  was  likewise  beyoud  belief.  Lip- 
sius  (de  Mag.  llom.  ii.  11)  (piotes  from 
Lactautius  (Inst.  lib.  vi.):  "Quiddicendum 
est  de  iis  (jui  populari  levitate  ducti  vel 
magnis  urbil)us  suffecturas  opes  exbibeu- 
dis  muueribus  impenduut  ? "  and  froin 
Ambrose  (Serm.  81)  :  "  Magistrutus  in 
theatris,  mimis,  et  athletis,  gladiatoribus, 
aliis(iuc  hujusmodi  geueribus  homiuum, 
totum  patrimouium  suum  largitur  et  pro- 
digit,  ut  unius  horae  favorem  vulgi  acqui- 
rat."  Half  a  century  before  this  was 
writteu,  Constautiue  had  put  dowu  gla- 
diatorial  sbows,  but  they  seem  to  have 
revived. 

36.  Munera  nutic  edunt,']  Public  games 
wcre  called  '  munera '  frora  the  shows  that 
iu  early  times  were  given  at  funenils.  The 
word  coutains  the  same  root  as  fjio7pa,  and 
is  cquivalent  to  'justa,'  as  appIiiHl  to  the 
rites  due  to  thc  dead.  Some  MSS.  liave 
'  vulgus,'  and  others  have  '  quem  libet,' 
'  quuin  libet,'  'quumjubet.'  Jahu  has  '  vul- 
gus  (piem  jubet,'  wliich  is  a  compouud  of 
tliese  readiugs.  P.  has  '  vulgus  qum  libet.' 
The  Scholiast  appears  to  have  read  'vulgus 
quum  jubct'  [which  Kibbeck  has];  but  liis 
explanatiou  is  uot  worth  atteudiug  to.  lu 
the  reading  I  have  adopted  '  vulgi'  may  go 
with  '  quem  libet '  or  '  pollice.'  I  thiuk  it 
is  the  formcr.  The  'editorspectaculorum' 
sat  iu  a  couspicuous  place  withiu  the  '  po- 
dium,'  and  it  is  probablc  the  sigual  would 
bo  takcn  from  him,  though  ho  may  have 
followed  wliat  appearcd  to  be  tlie  geucral 
wish  of  the  sj^ectators.  He  miglit  there- 
fore  be  said  very  uaturally,  by  tlie  turuiug 
of  Iiis  thumb,  to  have  put  to  death  whom 
lie  pleased  of  the  rabble,  that  is,  the  gladia- 
tors.  Au  old  uote  given  by  Valla  is  to 
tliis  same  efiect :  "  Loco  iuiperatoris  occi- 
dit  gladiatores,  cum  j^aulo  auto  iutra  gla- 
diatorum  fuisset  nuraerum." 
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Quem  liljct  oceiduut  populariter  :  iude  rcA^ersi 

Conducunt  foricas  :  et  cur  non  omnia  ?  quum  sint 

Quales  ex  liumili  ma^^na  ad  fasti^ia  rerum 

Extollit  quoties  voluit  Fortuna  jocari.  40 

Quid  Romae  faciam  ?     Mentiri  nescio ;  librum 

Si  malus  est  nequeo  laudare  et  poscere ;  motus 

Astrorum  ignoro ;  fuuus  promittere  patris 

Nec  Yolo  nec  possum;  ranarum  viscera  nunquam 

Insjjexi.     Ferre  ad  nuptam  quae  mittit  adulter^,  45 

Quae  mandat^  norint  alii :  me  nemo  ministro 

Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exeo,  tanquam 

Maneus  et  exstinctae  corpus  non  utile  dextrae. 

Quis  nunc  diligitur  nisi  conscius  et  cui  fervens 

Aestuat  occultis  animus  semperque  tacendis  ?  50 

Nil  tibi  se  debere  putat^  nil  conferet  unquam, 

Participem  qni  te  secreti  fecit  lionesti : 

Carus  erit  Yerri  qui  Yerrem  tempore  quo  vult 


37.  inde  reversi  Conducunt  foricas  .-] 
They  fjive  them  shows,  and  then  go  back 
to  their  trade,  which  eondescends  to  low 
gains.  Thev  are  not  above  farniing  the 
pnblic  'foricae,'  places  of  convenience  in 
Rome  for  passengers,  which  were  erected  at 
the  public  expense  and  farmed.  They  were 
no  doubt  hke  the  cabiuets  d'aisance  at 
Paris,  where  they  are  private  property. 
'And  what,'  says  Umbricius,  '  is  to  prevent 
their  having  a  monopoly  of  all  these  tliings, 
since  they  are  of  the  number  of  those  whom 
Fortune,  when  in  a  merry  mood,  raises  from 
low  degree  to  the  highest  ?  '  The  persons 
who  contracted  for  these  last  mentioned 
places  were  called  'foricarii.'  See  Casaubon 
on  Sueton.  Yesp.  c.  23 :  "  Quod  etiam 
urinae  vectigal  commentus  esset."  He 
quotes  Lucretius,  iv.  1026,  sqq. 

42.  laudare  et  poscere;^  'Poscere'  is 
generally  supposed  to  mean  '  to  ask  for  a 
copy,'  as  Gitlbrd  says.  It  may  be  to  call 
for  the  book,  i.e.  to  ask  to  hear  it. 

motus  Astrorum  ignoro  ;^  'I  cannot 
make  gain  by  astrology,  of  wliich  I  know 
nothiug.'  See  below,  vi.  553,  sqq.,  xiv. 
248,  and  Hor.  C.  i.  11,  Introd.  A  favourite 
subject  for  consultiug  these  fortune-tellers 
upon  was  the  probable  time  when  a  relatiou 
would  die  and  lcave  his  money  behind, 
as  appears  from  this  place  aud  the 
above :  "  neque  ulla  de  re  saepius  con- 
sulebantur  astrologi."  (Casaubon  on  Pers. 
ii.  10.) 


44.  ranarum  riscera'^  He  means  the 
'  rubeta,'  from  which  poison  was  extracted. 
(See  i.  70,  n.)  He  could  not  profess  to  be 
an  haruspex,  to  ascertain  such  matters 
from  the  entrails  of  animals.  See  below, 
vi.  548,  sqq.,  where  it  is  said  the  astro- 
loger  had  more  credit  than  the  haruspex. 

46.  7wrintj  The  MSS.  read  'norunt.' 
Several  old  editions  and  Heinrich  have 
'  norint,'  which  is  the  better  reading. 

47.  nulli  comes  exeo,^  '  For  this  reason 
I  never  go  abroad  in  company,  I  have  no 
companion,  because  all  have  some  thieviug 
to  do,  and  they  look  npon  me  as  onc 
maimed,  with  a  band  fit  for  nothing,  a  mere 
lump  of  dead  flesli.'  This  is  the  meaning 
of  'exstinctae  corpus  non  utile  dextrae,' 
where  'dextrae'is  the  genitive  of  quali- 
ty.  '  Comes '  means  '  comes  exterior,'  the 
great  man's  walking  companion  (v.  131, 

49.  tiisi  eonscius^  '  Conscius '  is  an  ac- 
comphce,  as  "  miseram  se  conscia  clamet  " 
(Hor.  S.  i.  2.  130),  and  "  quo  te  demisit 
peccati  conscia  herihs"  (S.  ii.  7.  60).  The 
next  is  a  good  expressive  line,  the  lieart 
boihug  witli  secrets  it  is  afraid  to  betray, 
being  a  party  to  the  crimes  through  taking 
reward  to  hide  them.  Martial  (\-i.  50) 
says  of  one  Thelesinus,  as  long  as  he  kept 
good  company  he  couki  not  buy  himself 
decent  clothes,  but  when  he  took  to  that  of 
lewd  men  he  could  afford  to  buy  all  manner 
of  fiue  things.     Therefore  says  he  :  "  Vis 
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Aocusare  potcst.     Tauli  tibi  uou  sit  oj^aci 

Oninis  areua  Tagfi  quodque  in  mare  volvitur  aurum,        5j 

Ut  somuo  eareas  poiu'iula([ue  i^raeuiia  sumas 

Tristis  et  a  maj>'uo  seuij»er  timearis  auiieo. 

Quae  nuuc  divitibus  g-ens  a<jeeptissima  nostris 
Et  quos  praecijme  fuji-iam  properabo  fateri, 
Nec  pudor  obstabit.     Non  i^ossum  ferre,  Quirites,  GO 

Graecam  urbem  :  quamvis  quota  portio  faecis  Achaei  ? 
Jam  pridem  Syrus  iu  Tiberim  defluxit  Oroutes 
Et  liug^uam  et  mores  et  cum  tibiciue  chordas 
Obliquas,  nec  non  gentilia  tympana  seeum 


fieri  (lives,  Hitliynice  ?  conscius  csto."  Tlie 
naiue  of  Verres  lias  never  ceased  to  be 
proverbial  since  the  exposure  of  his  crimes 
by  Cicero.     See  S.  ii.  26,  and  viii.  106. 

54.  opaci  Omnis  arena  Tagi^  Martial 
expresses  both  (the  shade  and  the  gold)  in 
huj  Epigram  to  Licinianus  (i.  50.  15)  : 

"Aestus  serenos  aureo  frangos  Tago 
Obscurus  umbris  arborum." 

Tlie  Pactolus,  Po,  Ganges,  and  Hebrus 
were  all  reputed  to  have  gold  iu  thcir  sands. 
See  below,  xiv.  299,  and  Pliny  H.  N. 
xxxiii.  4. 

56.  ponendaque  praemia']  Rewards  you 
must  one  day  part  with,  hiy  down,  like 
'  deponere.'  See  ForcelHni  for  examples. 
"Reddenda,  ut  quae  male  aute  quaesita 
sunt."  (Scholiast.) 

58.  Quae  nunc  divitihus  gens~\  He  goes 
on  to  tell  how  the  towu  is  overrun  with 
Greeks  and  Eastem  strangers,  and  tliough 
he  is  a.shamed  to  think  of  it,  that  shall  not 
make  him  hold  his  peacc.  '  Properalw  fa- 
teri '  implies  tliat  tlie  confession  is  disgrace- 
fiil,  and  tliat  he  forces  liimself  to  it  as  a 
maii  who  makes  liaste  to  do  a  disagreeablo 
duty  and  get  it  over.  He  repeats  his  coui- 
plaint  about  the  Greeks  in  S.  xv.  10. 

61.  quamvis  quota  portio~\  He  corrects 
hiraself  and  siiys,  '  and  yct  how  small  a 
portion  of  our  dregs  are  from  Greece  ? ' 
'  Quota '  with  '  pars '  (or  here  '  portio ')  ge- 
nerally  signifies  '  how  small  a  part,'  as  Lu- 
cretius  (vi.  652)  :  "  Et  quota  pars  homo 
sit  terrai  totius  unus."  (See  Forcelhni.) 
'  Quotus  '  is  the  (luestion  wliich  is  answerecl 
by  an  ordiual  numeral,  and  '  quota  pars ' 
means  properly,  in  a  series  of  graduated 
parts  what  place  would  the  thing  occupy  ? 
and  tlie  implication  is  that  it  would  come 
very  late  in  the  series.  '  Whath  part '  (if 
we  had  such  a  word)  would  express  '  quota 
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pars,'  as  '  septima  pars,'  '  octava,'  &c., 
wouUl  be  the  seventli,  eighth,  &c.,  part. 
(See  Kcy's  L.  G.  §  218,  and  note.) 

62.  in  Tibfirim  dejluxit  Oronfes']  The 
Orontes  (Xahr-el-Asy),  wliich  fiows  from 
the  south  in  Coele-Syria  to  the  nortli, 
where  it  enters  the  sea  four  miles  Ijclow  the 
ancient  Seleucia,  is  here  put  generally  for 
the  province  of  Syria,  whicli  was  added  to 
thc  Koinan  dominions  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
A.U.C.  689.  Its  own  trade,  and  tliat  of  the 
East,  to  which  it  opeiied  a  widcr  door, 
brouglit  to  Romc  that  influx  of  slaves  of 
which  Juvenal  comphiins.  Thc  Oricntals 
have  little  or  no  ear  for  music ;  and  on 
lower  ground  than  Umbricius  takes,  he 
might  iiave  run  away  from  tlie  music  of 
Eastcrn  flageolets,  harps,  and  druuis.  They 
wcre  probably  such  as  are  still  iu  use  all 
over  Asia,  and  no  discord  is  comparable  to 
that  which  is  there  listened  tc  with  satis- 
faction.  Tlie  first  instrumcnt  has  usually 
but  two  or  three  holes,  and  no  stops,  and 
the  last  (corrcspouding  to  the  ludian  tom- 
tom)  is  bealen  with  no  pcrccptible  refei'cnco 
to  timc.  Tlic  Kort  of  liarp  herc  meutioned 
was  callcd  'sambuca,'  and  it  vvas  triangular, 
which  is  nicant  by  'oblitiuas.'  The  girls 
are  those  who  were  called  '  Ambul)aiae.' 
(Sce  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  1,  "  Ambubaia- 
rum  collcgia.")  Diuacium  in  Plautus 
(Sticli.  ii.  3.  356),  says  Epignomus  has 
returned  from  the  East,  and  brought  with 
him  "  fidicinas,  tibicinas,  sambucinas,  cxi- 
niia  fornia."  The  Circus  Maximus  had 
vaults  under  it,  which  were  occupied  by 
prostitutes.  '  Jussas'  means  that  they  were 
hired  for  the  purpose  by  others,  wlio  made 
gain  of  tlieir  prostitution.  Propertius  (ii. 
23.  21)says: 

"Et  quas   Jluphratcs,  et  quas  mihi  misit 
Orontes 
Me  capiaut :  nolim  furta  pudica  tori." 
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Vexit  et  ad  Circum  jussas  prostare  piiellas,  65 

Ite  quibus  grata  est  picta  lupa  barbara  mitra  ! 

Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna^  Quiriue, 

Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo. 

Ilic  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hic  Amydone  relicta, 

Hic  AndrO;  ille  Samo^  hic  TralHbus  aut  Alabandis,  70 

Esquilias  dictumque  petunt  a  vimine  collem. 


66.  picta  Inpa  larbara  mltra  /]  'Pictus/ 
like  iroiKiKos,  nicans  '  enibroidered/  The 
women  in  Eastern  Asia  do  not  wear  any 
tliing  on  tlieir  head  but  a  veil  to  draw  over 
their  face.  The  '  niitra/  a  sort  of  light 
turban,  iielonged  to  the  wonien  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Miuor.  "  Mitra  proprie  Lydorum 
fuit "  is  Sei"vius'  note  on  Aeu.  ix.  616 : 
"  Et  tunicae  manicas  et  habent  redimicula 
mitrae :  O  vere  Phrygiae  neque  enini  Pliry- 
ges."  The  effeminate  Romans  took  to  wear- 
ing  it.  It  is  always  associated  with  them 
or  with  harlots.  Wliy  these  persons  should 
be  called  by  a  name  which  means  a  she- 
wolf  is  obvious.  According  to  Livy  the 
story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  nursed 
by  a  wolf  is  founded  on  tlieir  having  suckcd 
the  breasts  of  a  'meretrix.'  I  agree  with 
Heinrich,  who  says  'ite'  means  'go  thither,' 
i.  e.  to  the  Circus.  Ruperti  says  'in  ma- 
lam  rem.' 

67.  Musficus  ille  tiius']  See  last  Satire, 
127,  n.  Here  he  apostrophizes  Romulus  as 
there  he  spoke  to  Mars,  though  according 
to  Servius,  there  quoted,  Mars  was  called 
Quirinus  wheu  he  was  in  a  quiet  mood.  Of 
'  trechedipna '  the  Scholiast  says  they  were 
Greek  shoes  (caligulae)  worn  by  parasites 
running  to  dinner.  The  derivation  from 
Tpdxfiv  and  SflTTvot'  is  obvious  enough  j 
and  whatever  the  thiugs  were,  the  con- 
text  shows  they  were  Greek.  That  they 
were  shoes  may  be  inferred  from  the  name. 
Also  a  parasite  was  called  TpexfSeiTri/os-. 
Beyond  this  nothing  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty  about  '  trechedipna,'  wliich  is  found 
nowhere  else.  *  Rusticus '  does  not  here 
mean  a  rustic  literally,  but  the  desccndants 
of  rustics ;  and  Henninius'  supposition, 
therefore,  that  Juvenal  is  indignant  that 
even  the  rustics  of  Italy  should  be  shod 
like  Greeks,  despising  their  native  slioes,  is 
not  to  be  regarded,  as  the  next  verse  might 
have  told  him. 

68.  Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  coUo.'] 
'  Ceroma '  {Kijpoijxa)  was  a  preparation  of 
cky,  oil,  and  wax,  with  which  the  Gi-eek 
wrestlers  were  anointed.  '  Niceteria '  (vikt)- 
TTipia)  here  means  the  prizes  of  victory 
for  wrestling,  a  practicc  only  introduced  at 


Rome  under  the  anpirc.  Tlie  early  Ro- 
mans  despised  the  Greek  gymnastic  exer- 
cises,  and  Nero  was  the  first  to  build  a 
pubhc  gymnasium  or  traiuiug-school  for 
wrestlers,  &c.  Juvenal  mentions  this  as 
one  of  the  discreditable  Grcek  innovations. 
He  uses  Greek  words  desiguedly. 

69.  Ilic  alta  Sic^oncl  'These  Greeks 
conie  from  all  parts,'  he  means.  One  from 
Sicyon,  which  he  calls  '  alta.'  That  part  of 
Sicyonia  which  lay  on  the  coast  (of  the  Si- 
mis  Corinthiacus)  was  level,  and  the  city  of 
Sicyon,  its  capital,  was  origiually  on  the 
plain,  abouta  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 
But  this  was  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Po- 
horcetes,  and  a  new  town  was  built  by  him, 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382), 
stood  on  a  fortitied  emiuence.  Sicyon  was 
celebrated  for  its  refinements.  Amydon  is 
introduced  as  being  at  the  other  end  of 
Greece,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius  in  Mace- 
donia.  Homer  mentions  it  in  his  Cata- 
logue,  II.  ii.  819.  Others,  he  says,  are 
islandcrs,  some  from  Andros,  aud  others 
from  Samos,  the  name  of  which  represented 
all  that  was  refined  and  luxurious  iu  the 
earher  history  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but 
which  was  itself  much  decayed  at  this 
time.  Tralles  and  Alabanda  were  flourish- 
ing  towns  on  the  main  land  ;  the  former  in 
Lydia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maeander  j 
the  other  in  Caria,  on  the  river  Marsj-as. 

71.  JEsquilias  dictumqiie'\  He  chooses  to 
represent  the  city  by  au  important  part  of 
it,  including  the  third  and  fifth  Regions, 
which  comprised  the  Esquihne  and  Vimi- 
nal  hills,  and  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
Rome.  Mons  Yiminalis  was  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called  from  an  osier  phmtation 
that  grew  on  the  top  of  it.  He  says,  these 
slaves  are  brought  to  Rome,  to  be  intro- 
duced  into  great  houses,  and  becorae  so 
necessary  to  them  as  to  be  theniselves  the 
heart  and  virtual  masters  of  those  houses. 
This  he  follows  up  by  a  description  of  their 
character,  quick  talents,  reckless  eflfrontery, 
and  great  abundance  of  words,  which,  con- 
sidering  the  licence  the  Romans  gave  their 
upper  shives,  would  uaturally  lead  to  the 
residts  he  fears. 
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\'isccra  mag-narum  domuum  duminiiiue  futuri. 

Inffcnium  velox,  audacia  ])erdita,  sermo 

Promptus  et  Isaeo  torrentior,     Ede  ([uid  illum 

Esse  putes  ?  quem  vis  liominem  seeum  attulit  ad  nos  :     75 

Grammaticus,  rhetor,  g^ometres,  pictor,  aliptes, 

Augur,  sehoenobates,  medicus,  mag-us  :  omnia  novit. 

Graecuhis  esuriens  in  caelum  jusseris  ibit. 

Ad  summam,  non  Maurus  erat  neque  Sarmata  nec  Thrax 

Qui  sumpsit  pennas,  mediis  sed  natus  Athenis.  80 

Homm  eg-o  non  fug-iam  conchyha  ?  me  jjrior  illc 

Signabit?  fultusque  toro  meliore  recumbet 

Advectus  Romam  quo  pruna  et  cottona  vento  ? 


72.  Tiscera  magnarum  doviuiim']  '  Do- 
mus '  has  its  dative  and  ablativc  singular, 
and  genitive  and  accusative  plural,  of  the 
second  or  fourth  declension.  The  other 
casesare of  thefourth.  See Ser^nus onVirgil, 
Aen.  ii.  445 :  "  Turres  ac  tecta  doniorum." 

74.  Isaeo  forrenfior.]  Thls  Lsaeus  was  a 
rhetorician  of  great  eminence  who  lived  in 
Juvenars  time.  Pliny  the  Younger  (Epp. 
ii.  3)  says  of  him,  "  Summa  est  facultas, 
copia,  ubertas,"  that  lie  always  spoke  ex- 
temix»re,  but  just  as  if  he  had  written  his 
speeches  ;  with  mucli  more  in  the  highest 
strain  of  praise.  '  Torrens '  is  rcpeated  in 
the  same  conuexion  in  S.  x.  9  and  128.  It 
is  like  Horace's  description  of  Pindur  (C.  iv. 
2.5): 

"  Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis  imbres 
Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas 
Fervet  imraensusque  ruit  profundo 
Piudanis  ore." 

Ede  quid  iUum]  '  Come  tell  us  what 
you  think  he  is  (that  is,  wliat  is  his  par- 
ticular  accomplishment).  Why,  lie  is  evcry 
thing  or  any  thing  you  plcase.'  Heinrich 
reads,  on  his  own  conjecture,  'esse  jubes.' 
But  the  evidence  of  all  the  MSS.  is  in  fa- 
vour  of  '  putes.'  Heinrich  says  the  indica- 
tive  is  wauted  after  'ede,'  as  below  (v.296), 
'ede— in  qua  te  quaero  proseucha;'  but  lie 
lcaves  out  'ubi  consistas,'  which  corre- 
8I)onds  more  nearly  to  this  place.  'Quaero' 
does  not  depend  on  '  ede.'  By  '  illum '  is 
plainly  meant  any  one  of  tliese  Greeks. 
They  were  ready  to  open  schools  for  gram- 
mar  or  rhetoric  or  geometry  or  drawing 
or  wresthng ;  to  tell  the  will  of  heaven  or 
todance  upon  the  tight-ropc;  to  administer 
medicines  or  charms ;  it  was  all  the  same 
to  them.  It  must  be  rememl)ered  that  the 
Granmiatici  and  Rhetorici,  or  teachers  of 


grammar  and  rhetoric,  were  mostly  fo- 
reigners  and  freedmen.  Tliese  subjects 
formcd  the  regidar  teaching  of  a  Koman 
boy,  till  he  put  on  the  '  toga  virilis,'  and 
rhetorie  he  continued  afterwards.  '  AHptes ' 
seems  to  mean  '  a  trainer,'  the  name  being 
taken  from  thc  '  coroma  '  with  which  the 
wrestlers  were  greased  (v.  68).  The  Latin 
for  '  schoenobates '  was  '  funambulus.' 
Tliese  persons  were  very  expert.  (See 
below,  xiv.  266,  and  Dict.  Ant.)  The 
professional  physicians  at  Rome  were 
chiefly  Greeks;  the  first,  according  to 
Pliuy,  liaving  been  one  Archagathus,  a 
Peloponnesian,  who  arrived  in  llome  A.U.C. 
535.  But  the  cliief  '  medici '  were  either 
slaves  or  freedmen  liviiig  iu  families. 

78.  O-raeculus  esuriens]  '  The  starve- 
ling  Greek,  bid  him  fly  up  to  the  skies  and 
he'll  do  it '  (or  try).  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  proverbial  way  of  speaking.  Horace 
says,  "Caelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia" 
(C.  i.  3.  38).  Juvenal  adds,  '  In  short  (if 
y ou  doubt  me),  it  was  no  othcr  than  a  Greek, 
born  in  the  heart  of  Athens,  who  put  on 
wings  and  flew.'  Daedalus  was  generally 
reputed  to  have  been  an  Athenian.  '  Jus- 
seris  '  is  'suppose  you  bid  him,'  on  which 
construction,  see  Key'8  L.  G.  1227  b,  and 
note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  1.  45.  Johnson  has 
given  this  verse  a  turn  which  chauges  its 
meaning,  and  is  not  saved  by  fidelity  from 
the  charge  of  coarsencss. 

80.  [Ribbeck  has  '  pinnas.'] 

81.  fucjiam  conchylia .?]  Their  fine 
clothes  dycd  with  purple,  the  juice  of  the 
shell-fish  purpura  and  inurex.  Persons  of 
most  consideration  would  naturally  sign 
wills  and  so  forth  as  witncsses  before  their 
inferiors,  aud  lie  upon  handsomc  sofaswith 
fine  covcrings  ('  stragulae  vestes.'  See  Hor. 
S.  ii.  3.  118,  n.). 

83.  quo  pruna  ei  cottona  vento  ?]   Pliny 
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Usque  adeo  niliil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  caelum 

Hausit  Aventini^  bacca  nutrita  Sabina  ?  85 

Quid,  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima  laudat 

Sermonem  indocti,  faciem  deformis  amici, 

Et  long-um  invalidi  collum  cervieibus  aequat 

Herculis,  Antaeum  procul  a  tellure  tenentis, 

Miratvir  vocem  ano^ustam,  qua  deterius  nec  90 

Ille  sonat  quo  mordetur  gallina  marito, 

Haec  eadem  licet  et  nobis  laudare ;  sed  illis 

Creditur.     An  melior  quum  Thaida  sustinet,  aut  quum 

Uxorem  comoedus  ag-it  vel  Dorida  nullo 

Cultam  palliolo  ?     Mulier  nempe  ipsa  videtur  95 

Non  jjersona  loqui  :  vacua  et  plana  omnia  dicas 

Infra  ventriculum  et  tenui  distantia  rima. 


(H.  N.  xiii.  5)  says  '  cottona  '  was  tlie  name 
of  small  figs  froni  Syvia.  He  also  spcaks 
in  the  same  placeof  plumsfrom  Damascus, 
of  which  both  were  well  known  to  the 
Italians  (utramqne  jam  fiimiliarem  Italiae). 
Martial  mentious  the  kind  of  baskets  in 
which  'cottoua'  were  imported,  conical- 
shaped  wicker-baskets  (xiii.  28)  : 

"Haec   tibi  quae  torta  venerunt  condita 
mcta ; 
Si  majoKi  forent  cottona  ficus  erant." 

To  these  imported  fruits  the  '  bacca  Sa- 
bina '  is  opposed, — the  ohve  grown  on  the 
Sabine  hills,  where  they  still  grow  in  abun- 
dauce.  The  Aventine  is  put  for  Rome  as 
the  Esquiliae  and  Viminal  were  above. 
'  Hausit  caelum  '  is  borrowed  from  Virgil, 
Aen.  s.  899  :  "  ut  auras  Suspiciens  hausit 
caelum  mentemque  recepit."  1-tuperti  adopts 
the  reading  of  a  few  MSS.,  'Aventinum.' 
Either  form  will  do. 

86.  Qidd,  quod  adulandi]  I  have  re- 
moved  the  note  of  interrogation  that  gene- 
rally  appears  after  'quid.'  See  below,  v.  147. 
It  introduces  auother  illustration  of  the 
subject,  a  common  use  of  'quid'  and  'quid 
enim.'  (See  Hor.  S.  i.  1.7,  note.)  Cicero 
cautious  his  brother  Quintus  particularly 
agaiust  the  Greeks  in  his  province  (Asia). 
A  very  few,  he  says,  were  worthy  of  old 
Greece  :  "  Sic  vero  (as  times  now  go)  fal- 
laces  sunt  permulti  et  leves  et  diuturna 
servitute  adnimiam  assentatiouem  eruditi." 
(Ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  1.  5.) 

88.  coUum  cervicibus  aequat^  '  Collum ' 
signifies  the  whole  neck  before  aud  behind, 
iucluding  the  throat ;  '  cervix  '  the  hiuder 
part,  where  the  strength  of  the  ueck  lies. 
'  Cervix '  is  ouly  used  in  the  plural  number 


by  Cicero ;  and  Quintilian  remarks  (viii.  3) 
that  it  appears  more  commonly  in  that 
number  than  the  siugular  (see  ForceUini). 
Antaeus,  the  giant  wrestler  of  Libya,  was 
beaten  by  Hercules  only  by  hfting  him  up 
from  his  mother  earth,  from  whom  he  got 
all  his  strength,  and  so  squeezing  hira  to 
death.  There  were  many  pictures  and 
sculptures  representing  tlie  scene ;  and  .Tu- 
venal  writes  as  if  he  had  seen  one.  The 
struggle  is  described  with  some  power  bj' 
Lucau  (iv.  597,  sqq.). 

91.  quo  mordetnr gallina  marito.']  There 
cau  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  poets  sometimes 
used  the  construction  of  the  ablative  of  the 
agent  without  the  preposition  a,  and  that 
'  quo,'  the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.,  is  right. 
See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  6.  2.  '  Marito '  is 
put  in  the  ablative  by  atti'action,  as  (Hor. 
S.  i.  4.  2)  "  Atque  alii  quorum  comoedia 
prisca  virorum  est;"  (Ib.  10.  16)  "  Illi 
scripta  quibus  comoedia  prisca  viris  est." 

92.  sed  ilUs  Creditur.'^  '  We  may  flatter 
just  as  thej'  do,  but  they  are  believed  (and 
we  are  not).'  They  knew  how  to  ad- 
minister  flattery  so  as  to  make  a  man  believe 
himself  what  they  represented.  An  instance 
of  this  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  the 
life  of  Nero  (c.  22).  He  had  a  great 
opiuion  of  his  musical  talents,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Greece  in  order  to  display  them 
there.  He  sang  at  a  dinner  party,  and 
being  highly  applauded,  he  is  said  to  have 
cried,  "Solos  scire  audire  Graecos,  solosque 
se  et  studiis  suis  diguos." 

93.  An  meUor  quum  Thaida  sustinet,"] 
'  Is  there  a  better  actor  thau  lie  when  he 
plays  a  courtezan,  or  a  chaste  matron,  or 
an  unveiled  strumpet  ?  You  could  declare 
it  was  a  womau  before  you,  uot  a  iiiasked 
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Nec'  tamon  Antiochus,  nec  erit  mirabilis  illie 
Aut  Stratocles  aut  eum  molli  Demetrius  Ilacmo  : 
Natio  comoeda  est.      Kides,  majore  cacliinno 
Concutitur ;  flet  si  lacrimas  conspexit  amici, 
Nec  dolet ;  ig;niculum  brumae  si  tempore  poscas, 
Accipit  enJromidem  ;  si  dixeris,  aestuo,  sudat. 
Non  sumus  ery;o  pares  :  melior  qui  semper  et  omni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienura  sumere  vultum, 
A  facie  jactare  manus,  laiidare  paratus 
Si  bene  ructavit,  si  rectum  minxit  amicus, 
Si  tndla  inverso  crepitum  dedit  aurea  fundo. 
Praeterea  sanctum  nihil  est  et  ab  inofuine  tutum  : 
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man.*  Tlie  mask  is  put  for  the  man 
who  wore  it.  '  PalHolum '  was  a  small 
square  cloth  wom  over  the  head  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather,  or,  in  the  case  of  pros- 
titntes,  to  hide  the  face.  Men  only  wore 
it  when  they  were  sick,  wherefovc  Ovid  re- 
commends  the  lover  to  wear  it  (A.  A.  i. 
733,  sq.)  : 

"  Arguat  et   macies  animum  ;  nec  turpc 
putaris 
Palliolum  nitidis  implicuisse  comis." 

For  '  nuUo '  Jahn  has  adopted  the  conjec- 
taral  word  '  pullo.'  All  the  M8S.  have 
'  nuUo ;'  and  I^iscian  quotes  the  verse  with 
that  word  (iii.  7.  41).  The  note  explaius 
the  force  of '  nullo.' 

98.  Xec  famen  Antiochus,']  '  And  yet 
thcre  (in  Greece)  even  Antiochus,  Stra- 
tocles,  Demetrius,  and  Haomus  would  not 
Ije  thought  much  of,  for  they  are  a  nation 
of  comic  actors.'  Stratoclcs  and  Demetrius 
are  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (xi.  3.  178). 
Hacmus  is  referred  to  in  S.  vi.  199  with 
Carpophoms;  he  and  Antiochus  are  not 
found  elsewhere. 

103.  Accipit  endromidem ;]  This  was  a 
thick  Gaulish  blanket,  wom  in  cold  wea- 
ther,  or  when  a  man  had  hcated  himself  by 
running,  from  which  the  namo  is  derivod. 
Martial  has  an  epigram  upon  it  dcscribing 
its  various  uses  (iv.  19).  Tlie  diminutive 
'igniculum'  is  often  used  by  Cicero  in  a 
raetaphorical  sense ;  there  is  no  particular 
force  in  it  here.  GifTord  quotes  Hamlefs 
dialogue  with  Osric: 

"  0.  I  tbank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  liot. 
n.  Xo,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold;  the 
wind  is  northcrly. 

O.  It  is  inditiercnt  cold,  niy  lord,  indced. 


H.  But  yet  methinks  it  is  very  sultry 
and  hot  for  my  complexion. 

O.  Exceedingly,  my  lord,  it  is  very  sultry 
as  it  were,  I  can't  tell  how." 

The  Scholiast  quotes  from  Terence  (Eun. 
ii.  2.  19)  Gnatho's  speech :  "Xegat  quis, 
nego ;  ait,  aio  :  postremo  imperavi  egomet 
miiii  Omnia  assentari." 

104.  Xon  sumus  ergo  pares .-]  This  verse 
Jahn  marks  as  spurious  [and  Ribbeck  also]. 
It  is  hard  to  say  why.  The  MSS.  all  have 
it,  and  John  of  Salisbury  quotes  it  (Xugae, 
&c.  iii.  4).     See  v.  108,  n. 

106.  Afacie  jactare  tnanus,'\  Bringing 
the  hand  to  the  lips  and  kissing  it,  to  throw 
the  kiss  towards  a  person  by  way  of  respect, 
as  (iv.  118)  "  Blandaque  devexae  jactaret 
basia  rhedae."  (See  also  vi.  584,  n.)  In 
Phaedrns  (v.  7)  a  musician,  in  return  for 
the  applause  of  the  audience,  which  he 
supposes  is  meant  for  him,  kisses  his  hand 
Ijy  way  of  ackuowledgment : 

"  In  plausus  consurrectum  est.  Jactat  basia 
Tibicen ;  gratulari  fautores  putat." 

Tacitus  says  of  Otho,  "Xec  deerat  pro- 
tendens  mauus  adorare  vulgus,  jacere  os- 
cula,  et  oninia  serviliter  pro  dominatioii*?." 
(Hist.  i.  36.)  'Adorare'  is  derived  from 
this  custom,  which  is  of  Eastern  origin. 
With  us  it  implies  morc  familiarity  than  it 
did  witli  tbe  ancicnts.  Thc  old  commen- 
tators  have  mistaken  the  passage,  except 
Holyday,  who  thinks  this  may  be  its  mean- 
ing.  It  can  be  nothing  else.  Gifford's 
transhition,  "At  deeds  of  shamc  their  hands 
admiring  rjiise,"  is  quite  wrong.  Dryden 
speaks  of  "  the  panegyrick  liand." 

108.  Si  trulla  inverso]  '  Trulla,'  which 
is  connected  with  the  Greck  Tpv^Mov,  is 
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Non  matrona  Laris^  non  filia  virg-o,  neque  ipse  1 10 

Sponsus  levis  adliiic,  non  iilius  ante  pudicus. 

Horum  si  nihil  est,  aviam  resupinat  amici. 

Scire  volunt  secreta  domus  atque  inde  timeri. 

Et  quoniam  coepit  Graecorum  mentio,  transi 

Gymnasia  at(^ue  audi  facinus  majoris  abollae.  115 

Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum 


usecl  for  a  driiiking-cup  and  a  washing- 
l):isin.  It  seenis  here  to  be  used  Ibr  a  niore 
liomely  vessel,  which  one  rich  nian  at  least, 
if  Martial  says  true  (i.  38),  chose  to  have 
of  gokl  or  gilt.  The  Scholiast  and  com- 
inentators  are  divided  in  respect  to  the  in- 
terpretation.  Tlie  decent  one  niay  be  thus 
given,  "if  withupturnedbottom  tlie  goldcn 
goblet  smacks ; "  that  is,  if  the  great  man 
drinks  off  a  large  bumper  at  a  draught  aud 
smacks  his  lips  as  if  he  had  done  a  great 
tliing.  I  am  afraid  this  version  will  not  do 
in  connexiou  with  what  goes  before.  John 
of  SaUsbury  in  his  quotation  substitutes  (or 
the  writer  of  his  MS.  had  done  so)  the  fol- 
lowingline  for  this,  "Quod  proferre  palam 
nou  possit  lingua  pudica,"  which  shows 
what  his  notiou  of  the  meaning  was.  It 
also  shows  that  tlie  ecclesiasticsof  the  mid- 
dle  ages  altered  parts  tliat  they  did  uot  Uke, 
a  remark  Heinrich  makes  ou  ii.  109  above. 
110.  Non  matrona  Laris,^  'Laris'  meaus 
'  a  man's  house,'  as  "  inopemque  paterni 
Et  laris  et  fuudi."  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  2.  51.) 
'  Sponsus '  was  oue  who  was  betrotlied  to  a 
woman,  as  'sponsa'  was  a  woman  who  was 
betrothed  to  a  mau.  A  youth  could  not 
contract  marriage  till  he  had  ceased  to  be 
'  impubes,'  the  time  of  wliich  was  not 
strictly  defined,  but  was  generally  taken  to 
be  fourteen.  Eut  a  contract  of  marriage 
miglit  be  made  after  seven,  and  a  child 
niight  so  be  '  sponsus.'  By  a  law  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  a  girl  might  not  be 
betrothed  till  she  was  ten,  the  age  of  pu- 
berty  being  twelve  from  tlie  earliest  times. 

113.  Scire  volunt  secreta  dotnns^  This 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  their  intimacy 
with  the  women  of  the  house,  that  they 
miglit  get  the  master's  secrets  out  of  them, 
and  so  have  him  iu  their  power  (v.  57). 
[Kibbeck  omits  '  Scire  volunt '  to  '  Graeco- 
rum  mentio.'] 

114.  transi  Gymnasia']  It  is  doubted 
whether  this  means,  as  the  Scholiast  says, 
'pass  by,'  that  is,  'say  no  more  of  the 
gymnasia,  and  let  us  go  on  to  a  crime  of  a 
larger  sort ; '  or,  whether,  as  Lubiuus  sup- 
poses,  '  let  us  pass  on  to  the  schools,  and 
epeak  of  a  crime  committed  by  one  of  your 


gi'cater  philosophers,'  as  if  it  were  '  transi 
ad  gymnasia.'  And  this  is  a  legitimate 
construction,  as  in  Plautus  (Sticli.  iii.  1.  3)  : 
"  Ego  per  hortum  amicam  transibo  meam." 
Heinrich  takes  it  this  way,  and  so  do  Gran- 
gaeus  and  others,  and  I  agree  with  them. 
The  philosophers'  schools  were  called  '  gym- 
nasia '  because  they  commonly  held  then» 
iu  buildings  erected  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
'Crimen  majoris  aboUae '  the  Scholiast  says 
was  a  proverb  :  "  Quasi  majoris  togae,  id 
cst,  sceleris  potioris."  He  adds,  "vel  per 
ironiam  dixit  quasi  sauctioris  pliilosophiae." 
The  origin  of  the  saying,  I  think,  must  re- 
main  doubtful.  It  nieans  in  some  way  or 
otlier  a  greater  crime.  '  Abolhi,'  which  is 
derived  from  a/x^oAAa,  a  form  of  dva/SoATj, 
is  used  in  the  next  Satire  (v.  76),  and  then 
it  is  worn  by  a  senator.  It  was  probably 
used  indiscriminately  for  the  outer  gar- 
mentwornout  of  doors,  whether  'lacerna,' 
'  palUum,'  or  whatever  it  might  be,  or  the 
military  '  sagum.'  Some  suppose  '  majoris 
aboUae,'  to  be  equivalent  to '  duplice  panno ' 
in  Horace,  which  was  the  dress  of  the 
Cynics  (see  note  on  Epp.  i.  17.  25) ;  and 
this  is  against  this  interpretation,  for  he 
goes  on  immediately  to  say  the  man  was  a 
Stoic. 

116.  Stoicus  occidit  JBaream,']  Servilius 
Barea  Soranus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  in 
the  reign  of  Ciaudius,  aud  a  mau  of  high 
character.  He  feU  under  the  displeasure 
of  Nero,  and  was  charged  with  treasonable 
practices,  aud  his  daughter  Servilia  with 
aiding  him.  They  were  condemned  to 
deatli.  The  chief  witness  against  them  was 
P.  Egnatius  Celer,  whom  Tacitus  (Ann.  xvi. 
32)  spcakfi  of  as  "cliens  Sorani  et  tunc 
emptus  ad  opprimendum  amicum:"  and  he 
adds  :  "  auctoritatem  Stoicae  sectae  prae- 
ferebat,  habitu  et  ore  ad  exprimendam 
imaginem  honesti  exercitus,  ceterum  animo 
perfidiosus,  subdolus,  avaritiam  ac  libidinem 
occultans."  The  man  was  afterwards,  in 
Vespasian's  reign,  cliarged  with  this  oftencc 
by  Musonius  Ilufus,  aud  was  condemned  to 
death.  Eufus  speaks  of  him  as  "  perditor 
corruptorque  amici,  et  cujus  se  magistrum 
ferebat ; "  which  exj^lains '  disciiJulum,'  and 
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Disci|)ulum(|ue  senox,  ripa  nulritus  in  illa 

Ad  (|uani  Gor<i-onoi  delapsa  est  pinna  cabalH. 

Non  est  Koniano  cui(|uani  loeus  liic,  ul»i  ri^j^nat 

Proto<;-enes  ali(|uis  vel  Dipliilus  aut  llerniarcus,  120 

Qui  «^entis  vitio  nunquara  partitur  amicum, 

Solus  liabet.     Nani  (luuni  iacilem  stillavit  in  aurem 

Exiyuum  de  naturae  i^atriaeque  veneno, 

Limine  summoveor ;  perierunt  tempora  longi 

Servitii.     Nuscjuam  minor  est  jactura  (•lientis.  125 

Quod  porro  otiiciuni,  ne  nobis  blandiar,  aut  (piod 
Pauperis  bic  meritum,  si  curet  nocte  togatus 
Currere,  quum  praetor  lictorem  imjiellat  et  ire 
Praecipitem  jubeat  dudum  vig-ilantibus  orbis, 
Ne  prior  Albinam  et  Modiam  collega  salutet  ?  130 

Divitis  liic  servi  claudit  latus  ino^enuorum 


supports  the  rcading  of  all  tlie  MSS.  against 
a  conjecture  of  Kitter's  adopted  by  Mr. 
Mayor  [and  Kihbeck]  '  discipiihnn '  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  10.  40).     See  note  on  S.  i.  33. 

117.  ripa  nulritus  in  illa]  Tlie  Scholiast 
says  this  was  the  city  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cydnus  in 
Cihcia,  and  was  supposcd  to  have  been 
foundetl  l)y  Perscus.  Pegasus,  wlio  is  said 
to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgou 
Medusa,  when  Pcrseus  slew  her  at  Tartessus 
in  Spain,  is  supposed  to  liave  dropped  a 
hoof  here  (ropiT^s),  and  thus  to  have  given 
its  name  to  the  city.  But  this  is  not  what 
Juvenal  says,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
wliat  phice  he  mcans. 

120.  Prologenes  aliquis']  All  these  are 
Greek  names  representiug  panisites,  who 
contrived  to  monopolize  their  grcat  friends 
as  only  Grecks  were  wont  ('gentis  vitio'). 
The  SchoHast  calls  theni  fjioyo<pi\(7s.  What 
follows  is  bitter  enough.  As  to  '  summo- 
veor'  see  S.  i.  37,  n. 

125.  jactvra  clientis.]  It  must  be  re- 
niembercd  tliat  the  word  '  cliens'  is  used  to 
express  a  totally  different  relation  between 
patron  and  dependant  from  what  it  ex- 
]iressed  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic. 
At  this  time  it  did  not  involve  a  lcgal  and 
political  distinction,  and  mcant  no  more 
than  a  humble  friend,  a  dependant  wlio 
h)okcd  to  another  for  sup])ort,  counsel,  and 
80  forth.  '  Jactura  '  is  cxplaincd  by  Fcjr- 
celHni  as  "  airo/SoA'^  quod  ex  navi  in  niare 
jacitur  in  tempestate,  ejus  exoncrandae 
causa."  "  '  Jacturam  facere '  is  to  throw  a 
thing  away  it  seems  to  save  the  rest." 
(Long  on  Caesar,  K.  G.  vi.  12.)    '  To  throw 


a  person  ovcrboard '  is  a  common  conversa- 
tional  phrase  with  us,  meaniug  to  get  rid 
of  him. 

126.  Quod  forro  officium,']  ITe  here 
enters  upon  a  subject  we  have  had  before 
(S.  i.  101,  n.).  He  says '  wliat  is  tlie  good 
of  the  poor  nian's  service  and  attentions  if 
his  bettcrs  are  to  beconie  his  rivals,  and 
when  lie  takes  pains  to  run  before  daybreak 
to  pay  his  duty  to  the  ricii,  lie  finds  a  prae- 
tor  has  got  tliere  bcfore  him  ?  '  '  Porro ' 
means  '  to  proceed,'  '  in  the  next  place.' 
'  Ne  nobis  blandiar '  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing  'to  speak  tlie  truth.'  It  seems  hke  a 
conversational  idiom,  as  'si  vcrum  admit- 
timns'  below,  v.  171.  As  to  'togatus,'  sce 
S.  i.  y6.  There  wcre  at  this  tinie  eighteen 
])raetors  in  tlie  city  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  34). 
Each  praetor  had  two  Hctors  allowed  him. 
'  Ire  praecipitem  jubeat'  is  a  common  ex- 
pression  of  haste.  '  Orbus '  was  the  legal 
word  for  a  married  person  who  had  no 
children.  Tlie  speaker  means  to  say  these 
rieh  ladics  have  long  becn  up  waiting  for 
their  visitors,  and  the  praetor  is  in  a  fright 
lest  one  of  his  colleagues  should  get  to  the 
house  before  him. 

131.  Divitis  hic  servi']  'Claudere  latus* 
means  in  eflect  to  give  a  man  you  are  walk- 
ing  with  the  wall.  See  notc  on  Horacc, 
S.  ii.  5.  17.  "  Ne  tamen  ilH  Tu  comes  ex- 
tcrior  si  postulet  ire  recuses.  Utne  tegam 
spurco  Damae  latus  ?"  Ulysses  asks  indig- 
nantly.  The  '  scrvus '  is  now  a  frcedman, 
and  the  young  gentlcman  is  glad  to  wait 
upon  liim.  '  Ingennus '  is  one  born  of  free 
parents  (see  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  6,  n.).  '  Alter ' 
meaus  the  freedman,  and  what  follows  is 
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Filius  :  altev  cnim  quantum  in  lcg"ione  tri1)uni 

Accipiunt  donat  Calvinae  vel  Catienae^ 

Ut  semel  atque  iterum  super  illam  palpitet :  at  tu^ 

Quum  tibi  vestiti  facies  scorti  placet,  baeres  135 

Et  dubitas  alta  Cbionen  deducerc  selbi. 

Da  testem  Romae  tam  sanctum  quam  fuit  hospes 

Numinis  Idaei ;  procedat  vel  Numa  vel  qui 

Servavit  trepidam  flag-ranti  ex  aede  ]Minervam ; 

Protinus  ad  censum,  de  moribus  ultima  fiet  140 

Quaestio  :  "  quot  pascit  servos  ?  quot  possidet  agn 

Jug-era?  quam  multa  magnaque  paropside  eoenat?^' 


only  a  way  of  saying'  lie  was  very  ricb  and 
could  indulge  himself  as  he  pleased. 

132.  qiiantum  in  legione  tribuni  Ac- 
cipiiint]  Itdoes  not  appear  what  the  pay  of 
a  tribune  was,  but  we  may  conclude  from 
this  passage  that  it  was  uot  a  sraall  sum 
compared  with  prlces  in  tbcse  times.  In- 
deed,  the  pay  was  so  good  that  it  passed 
into  a  proverb,  as  Lipsius  says  (de  Mil. 
Eom.  V.  16),  quoting  PHny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  3), 
who  speaking  of  costly  candelabra  from 
Aegina  says,  "nec  pudet  tribunorum  mili- 
tarium  salariis  emere." 

133.  Calvinae  vel  Catienae,']  Theserepre- 
sent  women  of  birth.  Such  a  one,  rehited 
to  Augustus  and  sister  of  L.  Sihinus,  is 
meutioned  V\v  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  4). 

135.  vestiti  facies  scorfi^  Slie  in  pursuit 
of  her  trade  woukl  appear  in  a  toga,  car- 
ried  about  in  a  chair  (S.  i.  65,  n.),  to  invite 
and  be  inspected  by  customers.  Or  else  she 
sat  in  a  chair  in  her  house,  and  those  wbo 
came  in  to  admire  must  pay  her  well  bcfore 
she  would  get  down.  To  invite  her  from 
her  seUa,  whichever  it  was,  would  be  the 
same  as  to  consent  to  her  pricc.  Seneca 
(de  Benef.  i.  9)  says  a  man  was  counted  a 
barbariau  and  hated  by  the  women  "si 
quis  conjugem  in  sella  prostare  vetuit  et 
vulgo  admissis  inspectoribus  vehi  undique 
perspicuam."  Chione  is  a  name  that  is 
found  repeatedly  in  ilartial. 

137.  Da  testem  Romae']  He  goes  on  to  say 
honcst  poor  men  are  not  bclieved  at  Rome 
on  their  oath.  By  the  host  of  the  Idaean 
divinity,  Cybcle,  he  means  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Xasica,  who  for  his  great  merits  was 
chosen  by  tbe  seuate  to  escort  the  image 
of  that  goddess,  which  was  brougbt  fi'om 
Pessinus  to  Rome  A.r.c.  550  (see  S.  ii. 
111,  n.  :  Livy,  xxix.  14;  xxxv.  10).  L. 
CaeciHus  ileteUus,  wbo  triumphed  during 
the  first  Puuic  war,  who  was  twice  consul, 
once  magister  equitum,  dictator,  and  for 


twenty-t  wo  years  Pontifex  Maximus,  shortly 
after  he  was  promoted  to  that  office  rescued 
the  palladium  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
wheu  that  was  ou  fire.  He  lost  his  sight  on 
that  occasion  (see  vi.  265,  "  Lepidi  caecive 
Metelli").  The  Ronians  professed  to  bave 
in  tbe  temple  of  Vesta  tbe  original  Trojan 
palladium,  brougbt  from  Troy  hy  Aeneas. 
Tlie  oldest  tradition  made  it  an  image  not 
of  Pallas  Atheuc,  but  of  anotber  damsel  of 
that  namc  (Pallas),  whom  the  goddess  slew. 
But  this  was  lost  sight  of,  and  tbe  posses- 
sion  of  tbe  image  was  coimted  a  sufficient 
pledge  of  the  help  of  Minerva  and  the 
safety  of  Rome. 

1443.  Protinns  ad  censum,']  They  directly 
look  at  the  man's  income,  not  his  charactcr, 
which  is  the  last  question  they  ask.  "  Vir- 
tus  postnummos"  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  54). 

141.  qiiot pascit  servosf]  The  slaves  in 
some  households  at  this  time,  if  the  state- 
ments  on  record  are  to  be  helievcd,  were 
counted  by  tbousands.  There  must  have 
beeu  mauy  masters  who  had  slaves  by  hun- 
dreds  in  their  '  familia  urbana'  and  'rustica' 
together.  (Ou  this  subject  see  Becker's 
GaUus,  Exc.  on  the  slave  family.)  PHny 
(H.  N.  xviii.  6)  complains  of  the  extent  of 
the  lands  lield  by  siugle  owners,  and  says  it 
is  ruining  tbe  cultivation  of  Italy,  and  that 
the  same  mischiet  was  extendhig  to  the  pro- 
vinces :  "  Verumque  confitentibus  latifundia 
perdidere  ItaHam  ;  jam  vero  et  provincias." 
He  refers  to  VirgiTs  maxim,  "  Laudato  in- 
gentia  rura,  Exiguum  coHto"  (Georg.  ii. 
412).  The  word  '  latifundia '  seeras  to  have 
been  invented  at  this  time  to  express  these 
large  farms.  It  is  not  found  earlier  than 
PHny.  Seneca  makes  great  complaiuts  upon 
the  same  subject  in  a  variety  of  places, 
which  are  referred  to  by  ]\Ir.  Mayor.  (Senec. 
Epp.  88,  89.)  '  Possidet '  meaus  the  owner. 

\4:2. paropside']  This  is  one  of  the  many 
uames  the  Romans  had  for  their  dishes. 
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Qiianhim  qiiisquo  sua  nuimnorum  sorvat  in  aroa 

'rautuni  habot  ot  iuloi.      Juros  lioot  ot  ISamothraouni 

Et  nostrorum  aras  contemnere  fulmina  pauper 

Croditur  atquo  doos,  dis  io-noscentibus  ipsis. 

Quid,  ciutxl  uiatoriam  praobot  oausasque  jooorum 

Omnibus  hic  idem,  si  foeda  et  soissa  hicorna, 

Si  to,n-a  sordiduKa  ost  et  rupta  calceus  alter 

Pollo  patot :  vcl  si  consuto  vulnere  crassum 

Atque  recons  linum  ostoudit  nou  una  cicatrix. 

Nil  habet  infolix  paupertas  durius  in  se 

Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit.     "  Exeat/'  inquit, 

"  Si  pudor  est,  et  do  pulvino  surgat  oquestri 

Cujus  res  legi  non  suflicitj  et  sedeant  hic  155 

Lenonum  pueri  quocunque  in  fornice  nati, 

Hio  phiudat  nitidi  praoconis  filius  inter 

Pinnirapi  cultos  juveues  juvenesque  lanistae.^^ 


borrowed  from  tbe  Greek.  Sec  Hor.  S.  ii. 
2.  4,  n. 

1-43.  Qiian/um  qidsqttesua]  Sotbeworld 
says,  according  to  Horacc,  "tanti  quau- 
tum  babeas  sis"  (S.  i.  1.  62,  wbcrc  see 
note). 

144.  Jures  licet  et  Samothracitm~\  The 
most  secrct  mysteries  known  to  tbe  ancicnts 
were  connected  witb  tlie  worsliip  of  tbe 
Cabiri,  dcitics  of  wbose  naturebttleis  kuown 
(see  Dict.  Mytb.).  Tbey  were  worsbipped 
in  more  tban  one  isbind  of  the  Aegean,  l)ut 
in  none  so  solemnly  as  in  Samotl)nice,  wbicb 
retains its  ancient  name,  and  bes in  tlie  nortb 
of  tbat  sea.  He  says  tbougb  a  poor  man 
swore  by  the  altars  of  tbese  awful  divinities 
and  those  of  bis  country  to  boot,  be  would 
not  be  bebevcd,  for  it  would  be  supposed  be 
was  reckless  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods, 
and  tliat  tbey  only  smiled  at  a  poor  man's 
j)erjury  aud  pardoned  it — a  very  l)itter  way 
of  speaking.  As  to  swearing  by  the  altar, 
wbicb  was  common,  see  note  on  Hor.  Kpp. 
ii.  1.  16:  "  Jurandasque  tuum  per  nonien 
ponimus  aras." 

147.  Quid,  quodr\  See  above,  v.  86,  n. 
As  to  '  Uicerna,'  see  S.  i.  27,  n.  '  Sordidubis' 
is  adiminutivethat  is  not  found  elsewbere. 
'  Calceus '  was  a  walking  shoe,  and  all  tliese 
remarks  bcar  on  tbe  appearauce  of  tbe  poor 
nian  out  of  doors,  wbere  he  is  obHged  to 
sbow  bis  poverty  amoug  well-dressed  up- 
starts  who  sneer  at  bini.  Ilorace  speaks  of 
poverty  as  'maguum  opproijrium '  (C.  iii. 
21.  42),  and  its  mortitications  will  coutinue 
wlnle  the  world  lasts.     Compare  xi.  2  : 


"  quid  enim  raajore  cacbinno 
Escipitur  vulgi  quam  pauper  Apicius?" 

153.  "Exeat,"  inqiiif,] 

"  Pack  hence,  and  from  the  cover'd  bencbes 
rise, 
Tbe  master  of  tbe  ceremonies  crics." 
(Drydcn.) 
Tiiis  personwas  called  'designator'  (Phiu- 
tus,  Pocn.  Prol.  18,  sqq.,  quoted  on  Horaee, 
p]pp.  i.  7.  6).     The   five   following   bnes 
must  be  given  to  this  functionary,  wbom 
tbey  do  not  fit  very  well;  but  tbat  does 
not  nmch  matter. 

154.  de  pulvino  surgat  equestri]  Tbatis, 
lct  bim  leave  the  seats  of  tbe  equitcs,  the 
fourtecn  firont  rows  of  tbe  theatre,  wliich 
bad  cushions  and  were  reserved  for  tbat 
order  hy  a  law  (a.v.c.  687)  proposed  by 
the  tribune  L.  Roscius  Otlio.  Any  one 
wbo  had  the  equestrian  census  of  -400,000 
sesterces  might  take  his  placc  there.  Hor. 
Epod.  iv.  15,  n. : 

"  Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques 
Otbone  contempto  sedet." 

Here  might  come  then  the  pander  or  tbe 
fat  auctioneer,  or  tbe  gbidiator  and  the 
trainer.  '  Praecones'  wcre  cricrs  ofvarious 
sorts.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  80  :  "  Si 
pracco  parvas  aut  ut  fuit  ijisc  coactor  Mcr- 
cedes  se(iuerer."  The  '  i^innirapus  '  was  one 
of  tbe  many  sorts  of  gbidiators.  He  may 
be  sui)i)osed  to  liave  becn  so  called  because 
it  was  his  business  to  snatcb  a  featlier  from 
tlie  head  of  his  advcrsary,  aud  tbis  we  are 
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Sic  libituTn  vano  qui  nos  distinxit  Othoni. 

Quis  g-enei'  hic  placuit  censu  minor  atque  puellae  160 

Sarcinulis  impar?  quis  pauper  scribitur  heres  ? 

Quando  in  consiUo  est  Aedilibus  ?     Ag-mine  facto 

Debuerant  oHm  tenues  mig-rasse  Quirites. 

Haud  facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 

Res  angusta  domi :  sed  Romae  durior  illis  165 

Conatus ;  mag-no  hospitium  miserabilej  magno 


tolcl  by  Varro  was  worn  by  the  Samnites, 
another  class.  The  name  is  not  found  else- 
whcre.  '  Lanistae '  were  the  persons  who 
trained  the  ghidiators  in  their  '  ludi,'  traiu- 
iug-schools,  either  on  their  owu  account  to 
let  them  out,  or  for  private  persons. 

160.  censu  minor']  Less  than  the  eques- 
triau  above  mentioued,  or  it  may  be  taken 
geuerally  for  a  man  of  small  meaus.  '  Sar- 
ciuulis  'the  Scholiast  explains  by  '  dos,'  aud 
Forcellini  by  '  doti  et  opibus,'  which  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  '  dos '  was  not  given  by 
the  husbaiid,  but  it  meaus  every  thing 
which  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman's  mar- 
riage  was  transferred  by  her,  or  by  another 
persou,  to  the  luisbaud  for  the  purpose  of 
euabUng  him  to  sustain  the  charges  (ouera) 
of  the  marriage  state.  Achaiutre,  with 
Ruperti's  approval,  explains  '  sarciuulis  ' 
by  the  French  word  '  ti'ousseau,'  which  is 
tiie  stock  of  clothing  given  to  a  woman  on 
her  marriage.  Perhaps  the  word  may 
ouly  meau  such  thiugs  as  a  woman  required, 
or  tliought  she  required,  after  her  marriage, 
aud  'impar'  means  that  the  mau's  property 
was  unequal  to  provide  his  wife  with  such 
things.  The  word  is  repeated  in  vi.  146  : 
"  Collige  sarciuulas  dicet  libertus  et  exi," 
'  pack  up  your  baggage  and  be  gone,'  where 
a  mau  is  turuing  his  wife  out  of  doors. 
There  is  something  of  contempt  in  it.  Here 
the  speaker  means  that  a  poor  man  who 
canuot  atford  to  keep  his  wife  iu  trinkets 
and  finery  is  passed  by.  The  SchoHast  aud 
others  suppose  'impar'  to  be  a  word  of 
comparison,  that  his  mcans  are  not  equal 
to  the  woman's,  which  is  perhaps  not  the 
meaning. 

162.  Quando  in  consilio  est  Aedilibus  ?] 
That  is,  assessors  to  the  Aediles,  who  were 
at  this  time  and  had  been  for  many  years 
the  lowGst  of  the  magistrates.  Even  in 
Cicero's  time  tbe  office  was  little  above  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen,  as  he  says  (in 
Verrem,  Act.  i.  c.  13,  init.),  when  be  himself 
was  Aedile,"ego  autem  aedilis,  hoc  est,paulo 
amplius  quam  privatus."  (See  note  above 
on  V.  31.)     They  were  police-officers  now, 


aud  nothing  morc.  '  In  consilio  '  is  equi- 
valent  to  'assessor,'  and  that  means  a  legal 
adviser  to  a  magistrate,  such  as  our  own 
magistrates  have.  The  assessor  to  au  Aedile 
need  be  but  a  huml)le  person,  but  even  to 
this  a  poor  man  was  not  eligible,  according 
to  this  speaker. 

163.  Dehuerant  olim']  The  commentators 
refer  this  to  the  '  secessio  plebis,'  B.C.  494, 
wheu  the  plebs  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer 
iu  a  body,  but  were  induced  to  return  by 
the  representations  of  Menenius  Agrippa. 
But  '  Debuerant  olim  migrasse  '  means  '  it 
is  long  since  they  had  owed  it  (to  them- 
selves)  to  emigrate.'  The  construction  is 
like  that  in  ii.  115,"tempus  erat  jam  abrum- 
pere."  '  Olim  '  carries  the  mind  back  to  a 
past  time,  and  the  past  perfect  means  that  at 
that  time  the  duty  had  loug  lain  upon  them. 
This  is  decisive  against  the  above  allusion, 
which,  as  the  time  is  specific,  would  have 
required  the  perfect  'debuerunt'  either  with 
'  migrare  '  or  '  migrasse.'  (See  Key's  L.  G. 
1257, 1258.)  All  that  is  reallymeant  is.that 
the  poorought  not  tohave  waited  at  Rome 
to  be  brought  tothiscontemptible  condition, 
but  long  ago  to  have  migrated  iu  a  body,  as 
he  aud  his  family  were  doing,  and  as  the 
Irish  have  been  doing  for  some  time.  'Ag- 
mine  facto  '  is  a  common  phrase  borrowed 
from  Virgil,  who  uses  it  repeatedly,  of  bees, 
of  the  wiuds,  and  of  soldiers.  Juvenaluses 
it  again  for  swarms  of  diseases  (x.  218). 

164.  Haud  facile  emergunt]  "  Slow  rises 
worth  by  poverty  depress'd,"  is  Johnson's 
version,  and  he  wrote  from  experience.  Lu- 
cretius  (ii.  12)  says  it  is  pleasant  for  those 
whom  philosophy  has  raised  above  the^vul- 
gar  sort  to  look  on  and  see  men 

"  Noctes  atque  dies  niti  praestante  labore 
Ad    summas   emergere   opes   rerumque 
potiri." 

*  Emergere '  means  to  emerge  from  ob- 
scurity. 

166.  magno  hospitium  miserahile,] 
'  Hospitium '  is  here  put  for  a  lodging, 
'  coenaculura,'   an    upper   story   room   in 
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Sorvoniin  vcntrcs  ct  friiji^i  cocnnla  mao-no. 
Fictilibu.s  cocnarc  puilct,  ^uod  turj)c  nc^avit 
Translatus  subito  ad  Marsos  mensamque  Sabellam 
Contcntusquc  illic  vcncto  duroquc  cucullo. 
Pars  nia^na  Italiae  est,  si  vcrum  adniittimus,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  sumit  nisi  mortuus.     Ipsa  dierum 


iro 


wliich  most  poor  mcn  lived.  Sce  Hor. 
Epp.  i.  1.  91,  n.  Even  for  such  a  niise- 
nible  lotlging  the  speaker  sajs  they  had  to 
j)ay  a  hijjli  rent,  and  they  could  not  do 
without  a  certain  nuniber  of  shives,  whose 
hellies  niust  be  tilled,  and  thcir  fru«;al 
faniily  nieal  cost  a  good  deal.  Horace, 
who  lived  as  plainly  as  any  nian  could  do, 
and  was  a  bachelor,  could  not  sit  down  to 
his  dinncr  of  leeks  and  fritters  «itliout 
three  shives,  which  lie  cousidered  the  height 
of  independeuce  (S.  i.  6.  116).  Umbricius 
was  married,  and  had  children,  and  tlie 
custoniary  number  of  slaves  in  every  honse- 
lioUl  had  grown  enormously  since  the  days 
of  Horace.  The  domestic  shives  had  tlicir 
suppcr  from  the  remains  of  their  master's. 
Sometiuies  thej'  dined  with  the  family, 
but  on  '  subsellia,'  seats  below  the  mas- 
ter's  table,  where  also  the  childreu  sat. 
But  this  iu  later  times,  when  the  number 
was  so  greatly  increased,  could  only  be 
confiued  to  a  few  of  the  upper  slaves 
and  favourites,  particularly  '  vernae,'  those 
born  in  the  house.  Horace  describes  the 
luxury  of  thosc  familiar  meals  very  warmly : 

'0  noctes  coenaeque  Deum!  quibus  ipse 

meique 
Ante  Larem  proprium  vescor  vernasque 

procaces 
Pasco  libatis  dapibus." 

(S.  ii.  6.  65,  sqq.,  note.) 

He  only  tasted  his  dishes  and  passed  them 
on  to  his  slaves.  (See  Becker's  Gallus,  Exc. 
Slave  Family.)  Slaves  had  commonly  at 
this  time  an  allowance  of  grain  equal  to 
three  pints  a  day.  See  Horace,  S.  i.  5.  68 : 
"  cui  satis  una  Farris  libra  foret  gracili  sic 
tamque  pusillo;"  and  Epp.  i.  14.  40: 
"  Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis." 
168.  Fictilibus  coenare  pudet,']  Men  are 
ashamed  to  dine  otf  carthenware,  thougli 
thcy  are  not  so  when  they  lcave  Rome  and 
suddenly  find  themselvcs  in  the  country, 
witli  plain  farc  btfore  them.  This  seems  to 
be  the  meaning,  and  'negavit,'  thereading 
of  all  the  MSS.,  will  bear  it,  if  understood 
in  an  aoristic  sense.  Grangaeus  conjecturcd 
'  negabit,'  and  Valesius  '  negabis,'  which 
Jabu  adopts  [and  Ribbeck].   Thc  Scholiast 


gives  it  some  supj)ort.  "  In  Urhc  in  ficti- 
libus  vasis  manducare  turpc  videbitur ; 
quodsi  apud  Marsos  aut  Sabinos  vixeris 
negabis  esse  turpc."  Heinrich  observes, 
that  inthe  Florcntiuc  MS.  of  the  Pandect, 
one  of  our  oldest  MSS.,  b  and  v  are  otlen 
intcrchanged.  I  think  it  not  uidikely 
'  negabit '  is  thc  true  rcading.  Thc  com- 
mentators  generally  supj^osc  Dcutatus  tobe 
refciTcd  to.  I  think  tlicy  are  wrong.  The 
Marsi  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and  all  who 
were  so  were  included  under  the  name 
Sabclli.     (See  Note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  34.) 

170.  veneto  duroque  cueullo.~\  'Vcnctus' 
is  '  sea-greeu.'  Sailors  wore  their  jackcts 
of  thiscolour.  (See  Forcellini.)  'CucuUus' 
was  a  hood  attached  to  the  '  lacernae.' 
Ruperti  approves  of  'culullus,'  a  sort  of 
cup,  (Hor.  A.  P.  434)  as  a  substitute  for 
'  cucullus,'  because  Umbricius  is  talkiug 
ahout  dining.  He  has  spoken  of  the  man's 
plain  tablc,  and  hcre  speaks  of  bis  dress. 

171.  si  verum  admittimus,'\  This  is  a 
sort  of  j)hrasc  like  '  ne  nobis  blandiar '  (v. 
126).  He  says  that  no  onc  wears  the  toga 
in  a  large  part  of  Italy  till  he  is  dcad,  when 
the  body  of  a  free  person  was  always  clad 
in  a  toga  such  as  accorded  with  his  rank. 
So  Martial  speaks  of  "  pallens  toga  mortui 
tribulis"  (ix.  58).  Pliny  urging  hisfriend 
Praesens  to  come  back  to  Rome  after  a 
long  absence  in  the  country,  asks  him  how 
much  longcr  his  toga  is  to  have  a  holiday  : 
"  Quousque  calcei  nusquam  ?  toga  fcri- 
ata?"  (Epp.  vii.  3.)  And  Martial  writes 
to  Linus  : 

"  Egisti  vitam  seraper,  Line,  municijialem, 
Qua  nihil  omuino  vilius  csse  potest. 
Idibus  et  raris  togula  est  excussa  Kalendis, 
Duxit  et  aestates  synthesis  una  deccm." 
(iv.  66.) 

He  only  puts  on  his  toga,  aud  that  a  shabliy 
ono,  twice  a  month,  on  the  Ides  aud  Ka- 
lcnds,  which  wcre  holidays. 

172.  Ipsa  dieruvi  Festorum']  If  thehigh 
fcstivals  ('majestas  festorum')  were  ever 
cclebratcd  with  thc  performance  of  j)lays  in 
a  thcatrc,  in  which  thcpcople  sat  round  on 
thcgrass,  and  a  tcmporarystage  waserectcd, 
and  somc  old  faniiliur  farce  was  acted,  with 
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Festorum  herboso  colitur  si  quando  theatro 

Majestas  tandemque  redit  ad  pulpita  notum 

Exodium,  quum  personae  pallentis  hiatum  175 

In  gremio  matris  formidat  rusticus  infans, 

Aequales  habitus  ilHc  similemque  videbis 

Orchestram  et  populum  :  clari  velamen  honoris, 

Sufficiunt  tunicae  summis  Aedihbus  albae. 

Hic  ultra  vires  habitus  nitor  ;  hic  aliquid  phis  180 

Quam  satis  est  interdum  aliena  sumitur  arca. 


rude  masks,  then  all  elasses  of  spectators 
were  dressed  alike,  and  tlie  magistrates  ap- 
peai"ed,  like  the  rest,  iu  a  plaiu  white  tunic. 
Such  a  theatre  Ovid  describes  as  belouging 
to  the  primitive  times,  long  before  theatres 
were  knowu  in  any  but  the  Greek  towns : 

"  Tunc  neque    marmoreo   peudebant    vela 

theatro 

Nec  fuerant  liquido  pulpita  rubra  croco. 

Illic  quas  tulerant  nemorum  Palatia  frondes 

Simplieiter  positae;  scena  sine  arte  fuit. 

In  gradibus  sedit  populus  de  cespite  factis, 

Qualibet  hu-sutas  fronde  tegente   co- 

mas."  (A.  A.  i.  103,  sqq.) 

174.  tandemque  redit  ad  pidpita]  'Tan- 
dem '  means  after  a  long  interval.  It  hap- 
pened  rarely ;  that  is,  when  the  annual  feast 
came  round  the  same  old  well-kuown  play 
came  with  it.  '  Pulpitum  '  (Xoytlov)  was 
the  front  part  of  the  stage,  where  the  actors 
spoke.  '  Exodia  '  were  merry  interludes, 
introduced  between  the  '  Atellanae.'  See 
below,  vi.  71 :  "Ui'bicus  exodio  risum  movet 
Atellanae."  And  Suetonius  (Tib.  45)  speaks 
of  'Atellanicum  exodium.'  Livy  (vii.  2) 
speaks  of 'exodiainsertafabenis,'  referring 
to  the  'Atellanae ;'  meaning,  as  is  probable, 
that  after  the  performance  of  one  of  these 
plays(as  to  which  see vi. 71,n.) an  'exodium ' 
was  perforraed  before  the  next  came  on  (see 
Dict.  Ant.).  The  name  is  derived  froni 
€|  o^ov,  'out  of  the  way,'  because  they  took 
diftereut  ground  from  the  plays.  It  is 
doubtful  vvhether,  as  acted  in  thcse  rustic 
thcatres,  tlie  'exodium'  was  strictly  of  the 
nature  here  described.  It  may  have  been 
acted  without  the  '  Atellanae.' 

175.  personae  pallentis  hiatuvi]  The 
masks  used  in  these  'exodia'  were  of  a 
grotesque  kind,  sueh  as  those  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  satyric  drama,  of  which  a 
speciinen  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.  These  masks  had  the  mouth  wide 
open,  representing  broad  laughter  or  griu- 
ning.  Specimens  will  be  found  in  every 
collectiou   of  ancieut   gems.     The   masks 


were  painted  to  suit  the  character.  Forcel- 
lini  refers  this  passage  to  the  '  nianducus,' 
a  terrible-looking  puppet  with  a  man's  head 
and  movable  jaws  with  great  teeth,  which 
it  gnashed  at  the  people.  But  the  mask 
was  terrible  enough  for  this  place. 

177.  similemque  videbis]  The  MSS.  and 
editions  are  divided  between  the  singular 
and  pliiral.     I  prefer  the  singular. 

178.  Orchestram  et  po^mlum :]  Theform 
of  a  Roman  theatre  was  much  like  the 
Greek.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  formed 
a  semicircle,  and  rose  by  steps  from  the 
floor;  the  semieircular  portion  of  which 
between  tbe  seats  and  the  stage  was  callcd 
the  orchestra.  Herethe  chorus  performed 
their  part  in  the  Greek  theatres;  in  the 
Roman  theatre  that  space  was  occupied 
with  seats  for  the  magistrates  and  foreign 
ambassadors.  '  Clari  velamen  honoris,'  the 
dress  of  a  noble  magistrate,  is  meant  in  a 
jocular  way ;  for  if  the  aediles  at  Rome 
were  reduced  so  low  (see  v.  162,  n.),  those 
of  the  country  towns  were  small  enough. 
But  they  were  great  in  tlieir  own  little 
sphere.  He  says  that  a  white  tunic  is  dress 
enough  for  the  great  aediles;  and  just  be- 
fore  he  had  said  the  orchestra  and  the  peo- 
ple  were  dressed  alike.  Yet  Gitford  quar- 
rels  with  Dryden  for  saying  that  the  magis- 
trate  aud  "  the  country  bumpkin "  both 
wore  a  white  tuuic,  which  he  says  is  di- 
rectly  contrary  not  only  to  the  intent  but 
to  the  words  of  his  author.  Dryden  is  not 
always  accurate  in  details,  but  he  seldom 
mistakes  the  general  meaning. 

180.  Hic  nltra  vires  hahitus  nitor ;] 
Horace  advises  his  young  friend  Lollius 
that  among  other  characters  detested  by 
the  rich  is  one  "  gloria  quem  supra  vires  et 
vestit  et  ungit,"  who  dresses  above  his  sta- 
tion  and  means  (Epp.  i.  18.  22).  '  Habitus' 
belongs  to  the  later  Latiuity,  as  Heinrich 
observes.  It  corresponds  to  the  French 
'  habit.' 

181.  aliena  sumitttr  arca.]  This  means 
meu  buy  dresses  they  canuot  aflbrd  bymeaus 
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Commune  kl  vitium  cst :  liie  vivimus  ambitiosa 
Paupertate  omnes.     Quid  te  nioror?     Omnia  Komae 
Cum  pretio.     Quitl  das  ut  Cossum  aliquando  salutes? 
Vt  te  respieiat  elauso  Veiento  labello  ? 
Ille  metit  barbam,  crinem  hic  deponit  amati ; 
Plena  domus  libis  venalibus  !    '^Aeeipe  et  istud 
Fermeutum  tibi  habe  :  praestare  tributa  clientes 
Cog-imxir  et  cidtis  augere  peculia  servis. 


185 


of  borrowed  money,  or  hire  theni,  Ruperti 
supposes,  as  iii  vi.  352,  "  Ut  spectet  ludos 
eonducit  Onruhiia  vestem."  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  nieaning;  nor  does  'sumitur' 
nieau  '  consunntur,'  as  Heinrich  says. 

182.  ambitiosa  Paupertate]  Rupcrti  (on 
vii.  138)  quotes  Seneca  (Epp.  50)  :  "Non 
ejro  anibitiosus  sum  sed  nemo  aliter  potest 
vivere ;  non  ego  suniptuosus  sum  sed  urbs 
ipsji  magnas  inipensas  exigit." 

184.  Quid  das'\  '  What  sumsdo  you  give 
the  servants  that  you  may  have  the  privi- 
lege  of  attending  sometimes  the  "salutatio  " 
of  Cossus  ?'  which  was  the  cognomen  of  a 
branch  of  the  Corneha  gens.  So  the  man 
Horace  meets  on  the  Sacra  Via,  who  wants 
to  get  introduced  to  Maecenas,  says : 

"  Haud  mihi  deero  : 
Muneribns  servos  corrumpam  ;  non  hodie  si 
Exclusus  fuero  desistam."  (S.  i.  9.  56.) 

185.  Utte  respiciaf]  AFabriciusVeiento 
is  mcntioned  by  uame  in  S.  iv.  113;  vi.  113. 
He  was  sent  into  banishment  in  the  reigu 
of  Nero,  but  returned  in  Domitian's,  and 
distinguit-hed  himself  as  an  infonncr  and  a 
flatterer  of  the  emperor.  He  also  had  the 
frtvour  of  Xerva,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny 
(Epp.  iv.  22) :  "  Cocnabut  Xerva  cum 
paucis.  Veiento  proximus  atque  etiam  iu 
einu  recumbebat.  Dixi  omnia  quum  ho- 
minem  nominavi."  It  will  now  be  under- 
stood  why  meu  were  wilHng  to  pay  even  for 
a  condescending  look  of  this  mau,  'clauso 
laliello,'  without  a  word  to  back  it. 

186.  Ille  metit  barbam,]  "  One  barl)es 
bis  man,anothertrims  his  slave"  (Holyday). 
This  is  correct.  Wlien  a  youth  tirst  shaved 
it  was  a  holiday,  and  the  young  down  was 
sometimes  ofiered  to  some  god,  with  the 
long  hair,  worn  in  boyhood,but  cut  off  when 
thc  'toga  virilis'  was  put  on.  This  cere- 
mony  was  observed  by  certain  masters  with 
their  favourite  slaves.  Umbricius  supposes 
Buch  a  case,  and  says  the  house  was  iunne- 
diately  full  of  cakes  oflered  to  the  shive,  as 
if  he  were  a  son  of  the  family.  '  Libis  vena- 
libus'  mcans,  as  Britanuicus   says,  cakcs 


which  the  slave  would  sell  to  makc  money 
by,  whicli  money  would  go  to  increase  his 
'  pecuHum.' 

"  Di  doni  la  sua  casa  ecco  trabocca 
Ciie  quei  rivcude."  (Accio.) 

"  Pay  tributary  cracknclls,  wliich  he  sells ; 

And  with  our  otleriiigs  help  to  raise  liis 

vails."  (Dryden.) 

Pithoens,  Grangacus,  and  Henninius  liave 
'genialibus'  for  '  venalibus,'  and  Heinrich 
foUows  tliem,  though  in  liis  note  he  prefers 
'venalibus.'  [Ribbeck  has  '  vernahbus.'] 
There  is  uo  MS.  authority  for  '  gcniali- 
bus,'  which  would  mean  that  tho  cakes 
wcre  orteriugs  to  the  genius  of  the  boy.  As 
to  '  liba,'  see  notes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  103 ; 
Epp.  i.  10.  10.  As  to  the  matter  of  the 
hair,  Martial  has  an  epigram  for  a  like 
occasion  (i.  32)  beginning — 
"Hos  tibi,  Phoebe,  vovet  totos  a  vertice 
crines 
Eucolpus  domini  centurionis  amor  :" 
and  two  others.  ix.  17,  18,  on  the  hair  of 
Earinus,  a  favourite  slave,  offered  to  Aescu- 
hipius. 

187.  Accipe  et  istud  Fermenlum]  '  Takc 
this  liome  to  stir  your  bile.'  Tliis  is  the 
way  Forcenini  and  most  of  the  commen- 
tators  explain  '  fermentum.'  Persius  uses 
it  in  anothcr  sense  (i.  21).  It  may  be  used 
forany  thing  whicli  taken  inwardly  ferments. 
The  words  are  addressed  by  Umbricius  to 
his  friend;  'istud'  being  tiie  fact  tliat  fol- 
lows,  of  wliicli  what  goes  beforc  is  an  illus- 
tration.  Others  take  the  words  as  those  of 
the  man  prcsenting  his  cake  to  the  shive,  as 
if '  fcnnentum'  were  cquivalcnt  to  '  panem.' 
'  That  for  yourself,  sir,'  is  Stai)ylton's  trans- 
lation.  Theother  is  right.  The  '  peculium' 
of  a  slave  was  the  jjroperty  he  was  able  to 
ac(juire  for  himsclf  by  such  nicans  as  his 
master  might  allow,  and  which  would  arise 
in  various  ways,  direct  and  indirect.  It  was 
virtually  his  own,  but  strictly  no  slave  coulil 
hold  projjcrty.  Slaves  often  accumulated 
large  sums,  purchased  their  freedom,  and 
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Quis  timet  aut  timuit  g-elida  Praeneste  ruinam^  190 

Aut  positis  nemorosa  inter  jug-a  Volsiniis,  aut 
Simj^licibus  Gabiis,  aut  proni  Tiburis  arce? 
Nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  parte  sui ;  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
Villicus  et  veteris  rimae  contexit  hiatum,  195 


made  themselves  comfortable  for  life.  (See 
Dict.  Ant.  art.  '  Servus.')  Holyda}''s  ver- 
sion,  which  Mr.  Mayor  adopts,  is  uncouth 
and  quite  wron<^.  '  Cultis'  means  pampered, 
or  .something  of  that  sort,  not  '  amatis,'  as 
lluperti  says. 

190.  (jelida  Praeneste  ruinam,']  Prae- 
neste  (Palestrina)  was  twenty-three  miles 
east  of  Rome,  on  the  edge  of  the  Apennines. 
Virgil  calls  it  '  altum  Praeneste  :' 

"Quique  altum  Praeneste  viri,  quique  arva 
Gabinae 
Junonis  gelidumque  Anieuem  et  roscida 

rivis 
Hernica  saxa  colunt."       (Aen.  vii.  682.) 

Horace  calls  it  '  frigidum  Praeneste,'  C.  iii. 
4.  22,  and  it  was  a  place  he  sometimes  re- 
sorted  to.  See  note  on  Epp.  i.  2.  2,  for 
further  particulars.  It  was  a  resort  also  of 
Augustus  (Suetou.  Vit.  Aug.  72. 82).  Juve- 
nal  refers  to  it  again  (xiv.  88)  as  a  favourite 
place  of  resort.  Virgil  and  Horace  (above), 
and  all  other  writers,  uso  Praeneste  in  the 
neuter  gender;  but  in  Aen.  viii.  361  Virgil 
has  "Praeneste  sub  ipsa,"  where,  as  here,  it 
is  feminine.  Servius  draws  attention  to 
this.  Forcellini  says  that  in  usingtlie  femi- 
nine  adjective  Virgil  "  ad  urbem  respexit." 
The  termination  is  no  doubt  neuter. 

Gabii  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Horace : 
as  a  deserted  town  (Epp.  i.  11.  7)  :  "  Scis 
Lebedus  quid  sit,  Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenisj"  as  a  place  for  cokl  bathing  (Epp. 
i.  15.  8,  sq.)  : 

"  Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fonti- 
bus  audeut 
Clusiuis,    Gabiosque     petunt   et   frigida 
rura." 

He  also  refers  to  its  early  history  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  Tarquinii  (Epp.  ii.  1.  24)  : 
"  foedera  regum  Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis 
aequata  Sabinis."  (See  note  on  Epp.  i.  11. 
7.)  It  was  a  '  municipium,'  aud  though  a 
place  of  no  importance  now  when  Juvenal 
vvrote,  it  had  been  in  early  times,  and  was 
restored  by  the  emperors  Antoninus  and 
Commodus.  It  hiy  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
luidway  between  Rome  and  Praeueste,  and 
was  therefore  probably  the  place  where  Au- 


gustus  passed  the  night  on  his  joumey  to 
Praeneste,  which  Suetonius  (L  c.)  says  took 
him  two  days.  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a 
place  for  bathing,  vii.  4  ;  and  as  the  type  of 
small  country  towns,  x.  100.  He  liere  cails 
it  'simplices,'  'unsopliisticated;'  but  this 
was  compared  with  Rome.  He  implies  that 
it  was  as  bad  as  other  towus  iu  some  re- 
spects  in  S.  vi.  55. 

Volsinii,  wliich  retains  its  name  under 
the  form  of  Bolsena,  was  an  important  city 
of  Etruria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
above  the  lake  that  was  called  after  it,  and 
is  still  called  after  the  modern  town,  Lago 
di  Bolsena.  It  stood  on  the  Via  Cassia, 
seventy-two  miles  from  Rome  and  thirty 
soutli  of  Clusium,  according  to  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus.  The  aucieut  town  was  situated 
ou  the  top  of  one  of  tlie  liills,  whicli  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  wood,  but  that 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  474. 
It  seems  from  tliis  passage  to  have  become  a 
resort  of  theRomans,  like  many  other  towns 
of  Etruria ;  and  it  was  tlie  birtli-phice  of 
Sejanus,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (Auu. 
iv.  1). 

Tibur  (Tivoh),  which  was  sixteen  miles 
from  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  is 
here  called  '  pronum,'  and  by  Horace  '  supi- 
num '  (C.  iii .  4.  23),  because  it  was  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hilL  '  Arx '  was  commonly 
used  for  a  town  so  built,  though  the  citadel 
was  gone  or  had  never  existed,  or  for  a  hill 
on  which  no  town  was  built  at  alL  See  Hor. 
C.  ii.  6.  22  :  "  Ille  te  mecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postuhmt  arces."  It  contains  the  same  root 
as  epKos,  and  is  properly  therefore  a  fortified 
place.     'Tiburis  arce'  is  repeated  in  xiv.  87. 

193.  tenui  tibicine  fidtani']  '  Tibicen  ' 
is  a  buttress.  Festus  says  it  is  so  called 
because  it  supports  houses  as  the  flute- 
player  sustaius  the  singer,  which  Forcelliui 
quotes,  or  it  would  not  be  worth  noticing. 

194.  s«c  labentibus  obstat  Villicus]  '  Sic' 
may  mean  '  as  you  see,'  SeiKTiKa-s,  whether 
it  be  taken  witli  '  labeutibus  '  or  '  obstat,' 
or  '  iu  tliis  way,'  tliat  is,  with  buttresses,  if 
it  is  connected  with  '  obstat.'  '  Villicus,' 
which  properly  signified  tlie  steward  of  a 
farm,  was  applied  to  the  superintendent  of 
auy  other  works.     Forcelliui  shows  how  it 
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Securos  pendento  jubft  (lorniire  ruina. 

Vivendum  est  illic  ul)i  nulhi  incendia,  nuUi 

Nocte  nietus.     Jani  j^oscit  aquani,  jain  Irivola  transfert 

rcalepni ;  tabulata  tihijam  tertia  lumant ; 

Tu  nescis  :  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis,  200 

l'ltimus  ardebit  quom  tes-ula  sola  tuetur 

A  pluvia,  molles  ubi  reddunt  ova  columbae. 

Lectus  erat  Codro  Procula  minor,  urceoli  sex, 

Oniamentum  abaci ;  nec  non  et  i)arvulus  infra 


was  appliotl  to  tlie  kooper  of  tlie  aera- 
riuni,  a  hcatl-gaiiloucr  (see  bolow,  v.  228), 
a  butler,  aml  a  suporintendeut  of  tlie  city 
](ilK?s  or  aqnodiK-ts  (villious  a  plunibo). 
Here  it  uieans  the  apont  of  tlie  owner.  In 
iv.  77  it  is  put  for  the  'praefoctus  urbis.' 
'  Labcntibus '  means  '  the  tiUhng  walls.' 
The  construction  of  the  reooived  text  is 
unusual.  If  it  is  right,  then  it  niust  be 
taken  as  one  of  those  oouditioual  scntences 
in  whioli  '  si '  is  not  expressed,  and  the 
sense  must  be,  '  for  if  the  "  viUicus  "  only 
props  up  the  houses,  and  patches  tlie 
rents,  he  bids  the  inhabitauts  sleop  se- 
cure.'  Heinrich  takes  only  one  olause, 
'  veteris— hiatum,' so;  but  it  is  better  to 
take  both  if  either.  I  know  no  instance 
in  which  such  a  clause  is  introducod  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  Kupcrti,  Jahn  [and 
Kibbeck]  adopt  what  seoms  to  mo  no  more 
than  a  substitution  of  the  copyists  for 
'contexit,'  'cum  texit,'  which  apjwars 
in  P.  and  a  few  other  MSS.  The  AUliue 
Editions,  Pullmaun's,  and  one  or  two  others 
of  that  day,  have  '  si '  for  '  sic  ;'  aud  if  that 
had  now  any  authority  from  MSS.  I  should 
have  adopted  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
right  word.     '  Sic '  reads  awkwardly. 

198.  jamfrivola  tramsfert']  '  Frivola  ' 
Forcellini  explains  as  '  pauper  supellox,' 
'  his  small  wares  or  furniture.'  Juvenal  calls 
the  man  Ucalogon,  having  in  mind  Aeneas' 
doscription  of  the  burning  of  Troy  : 

" jam  Deiphobi  dedit  ampla  ruinam 

Vulcano  superante  domus ;  jam  proximus 

ardet 
Ucalegon."  (Aen.  ii.  310.) 

'  Jam'  is  only  introduced  to  make  the  scene 
more  present.  He  says,  '  Hore  is  Uoale- 
gon  crying  for  water,  carrying  off  liis  fur- 
niture;  the  flauies  are  mountiug;  your 
third  story  is  smoking  and  you  are  asleep ; 
for  tliough  so  nmch  bustle  is  going  ou  be- 
low  he  gets  warning  last  who  lives  at  the 
top  of  the  house  :'  so  that  (he  means)  cvon 
liore  too  the  poor  man  is  worst  oft'.  '  Tabu- 


latum'  is  that  wliich  is  laid  down  with 
boards,  '  tabulae,'  and  so  is  uscd  for  a  story 
of  a  liouse.  Throe  stories  were  only  found 
in  lodging-houses ;  and  the  '  tertia  tabu- 
lata '  wore  tho  '  coenacula '  reforrcd  to 
above  (v.  166,  n.).  '  Tropidare,'  which 
moans  running  to  and  fro,  contains  thc 
root '  trep-'  which  appears  iu  TpeTreo.  See 
Hor.  C.  ii.  11.  4,  n. 

202.  uhi  reddunt  ova']  It  is  hardly  cre- 
dible  that  Ruperti  sliould  have  supposed 
that  Juvonal  is  here  playingupon  the  word 
vitfp^ov, '  an  uppor  chamber,'  as  if  it  wcre 
derived  from  oihv,  an  egg.  He  might  as 
well  say  that  ■n-a.rpcfov,  firiTp^ov,  were  com- 
pounded  of  eggs. 

203.  Lectus  erat  Codro']  He  puts  the 
case  as  if  it  was  true.  It  does  not  follow 
that  it  was  so,  or  that  Codrus  is  the  man 
meutioned  as  the  author  of  the  Theseid 
(i.  2).  The  name  is  givcn  as  Codrus  here 
and  in  v.  208,  in  one  MS.  (Vatican),  and 
by  corrcction  in  P.  (see  i.  2,  n.)  One  of 
the  Scholiasts  says  Prooula  was  a  dwarf, 
and  so  most  of  the  translators  take  it. 

"  Codrus  had  but  one  bed ;   so  short  to 
boot 
That  his  short  wife's   short   legs  hung 
dangling  out."  (Drydon.) 

"  Shorter  then's  dwarf-wife  Codrus  had  a 
bed, 
Item,   six   little    jugs   on's    cupboard's 
head."  (Stapylton.) 

From  Drj'den's  translation,  it  might  be 
inferrcd  that  '  lectus  '  was  a  slecping  bed. 
But  for  that,  it  would  liardly  be  nocessary 
to  tell  the  reador  that  Juvonal  means  a 
'lectus  tricliniaris.'  Holyday,  Dryden, 
and  (iiirord  translate  'abacus'  'his  cup- 
board's  liead '  too.  Put  '  abacus '  was 
a  sidc-table  (soe  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  4,  n.) 
on  wbich  rich  peoi^le  made  a  show  of 
thoir  )ilato.  Tliis  nian  was  poor,  and  had 
only  half-a-dozen  littlo  earthonware  or  glass 
jugs  (Hor  A.  P.  21  n.)  to  adorn  his  side- 
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Cantlianis  et  recuLans  sub  codcm  marmore  Cliiron  ; 

Jamque  vetus  Graecos  servabat  cista  libellos, 

Et  divina  opici  rodebant  carmina  mures. 

Nil  habuit  Codrus  :  quis  enim  negat?  et  tamen  illud 

Perdidit  infelix  totum  nihil  :  ultimus  autem 

Aerumnae  cumuUis,  quod  nudum  et  frusta  rog-antem 

Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio  tectoque  juvabit. 

Si  magna  Asturici  cecidit  domus,  horrida  mater, 

Pullati  proceres,  differt  vadimonia  praetor ; 


205 


210 


board.  '  Cantbarus '  was  a  common  mug  or 
jug  of  earthenware  (Hor.  C.  i.  20.  2,  u.), 
not  a '  can,'  as  Giftbrd  says,  following  Holy- 
day.  Stapylton  calls  it  better  '  a  two-cared 
pot.'  Horace  gives  a  similar  descriptiou  of 
his  own  dining-room  (S.  i.  6.  116) : 

" lapis  albus 

Pocula  cum  cyatbo  duo  sustinet;  adstat 

ecbinus 
Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supel- 

lex." 
Tbe  '  lapis  albus '  corresponds  to  tbe  '  aba- 
cus,'  wbicb  we  see  (v.  205)  was  of  marble, 
and  tliis  was  tbe  case  in  very  bumble 
bouses.  Tlie  figure  of  Cbiron  tbe  Centaur, 
Acbillcs'  preccptor,  may  bave  becn  a  sup- 
port  of  tbe  '  abacus.'  tbe  translators  bave 
mistaken  tbe  meaning  of  tbis  verse  :  "  ncar 
it  lay  A  Cbirou  of  tbe  same  cbeap  marble- 
clay."     (Giftbrd.) 

"  And  to  support  tbis  noble  plate  tbere  lay 

A  bending  Cbiron  cast  from  bonest  clay." 

(Dryden.) 

Giffbrd's  is  abnost  a  verbal  copy  from 
Owen :  "  beneatb  bls  tankard  lay,  And 
Cbiron,  botb  of  tbe  same  marble-cky." 
Hereiu  tbey  were  misled  by  a  fooUsb  note 
of  Lnbinus. 

206.  Jamqne  vetiis  Graecos]  'Jamque' 
means  '  moreover.'  He  bad  some  old  Greek 
volumes  in  an  old  cbest,  wbicli  tbe  mice  were 
gnawing;  tbe  'poeniata'  beingobviouslytbe 
same  as  tbe  'bbelli,'  tbougb  some,  froni  tbe 
otberCodrus  (i.  2),  suppose  tbe  man's  own 
poenis  are  meant.  Tbe  Opici,  as  tbc  Greeks 
called  tbem,  or  Osci,  as  tbe  Komans,  were 
among  tbe  earUest  inbabitants  of  Italy, 
from  wbom  appear  to  bave  been  dcscended 
tbe  Latini  aud  otber  nations  on  tbe  west 
coast  of  Italy  to  tbe  soutbern  extremity  of 
Campania,  tbe  Sabellian  races  of  central 
Italy,  aud  tbe  Apubans  and  otbers  on  tbe 
eastern  coast.  Tbeir  nanie  bere  is  taken  as 
synonymous  witb  '  barbari,'  wbicb  would 
be  natural,  as  tbe  only  trace  of  tbat  people 


to  be  found  in  Juvenars  time  was  in  tbeir 
Linguage,  as  it  appearcd  in  tlie  Atcllane 
plays,  wiiicb  wcro  unintelligible  to  tlie 
multitude.  He  uses  tbe  same  word  again 
in  tbe  same  sense  bclow  (vi.  455)  :  "  Nec 
curanda  viris  opicae  castigat  amicae  Ver- 
ba."  Tbe  word  is  quoted  from  M.  Cato 
by  Pbny  (H.  N.  xxix.  1),  and  it  appears  to 
bave  been  revived  by  tbe  biter  writers. 
GelUus  uses  it  repeatedly.  It  appears  to 
bave  been  used  sometimes  in  an  obscene 
sense,  to  judge  by  Cato's  words. 

208.  JVil  hahuit  Codrus  t']  He  goes  on, 
'  Codrus,  in  sbort,  bad  notbing  ;  for  wbo  is 
tbere  will  deny  tbis  ?  and  yet  be  lost  aU 
tbat  notbing,  poor  man  !'— a  way  of  speak- 
ing  wbicb  expkins  itself.  But  Gifibrd  is 
wrong  again  :  "  '  Codrus,  in  sbort,  bad 
notbing.'  Tliis  is  said  by  bis  friend,  wbo 
may  be  supposed  to  interrupt  bim  in  liis 
impatience  at  bearing  sucb  an  elaborate 
catalogue  of  notbing." 

210.  fnista  rogantem']  Mostof  tbeMSS. 
bave  '  frustra  ; '  and  Ruperti  and  Heinrich 
bave  tbat  word  apparently  by  mistake,  for 
tbey  approve  of '  frusta,'  and  tbere  is  no 
autbority  for  sbortening  tbe  final  syUable 
of  '  frustra.'  Valla  and  MancineUi  quote 
from  Avidienus  :  "  Ima  vebunt  caeU,  luxit 
dum  fi-ustra  frcquenter  ;"  but  bis  autbority 
is  wortb  notbing.  The  ScboUast  bas  tbis 
note,  "aut  sine  causa,  aut  panem  peten- 
tem  ; "  be  tberefore  was  aware  of  tbe  read- 
ing  '  frusta.'  Probus,  according  to  Valla, 
says,  "  barbarismus  in  metro  est :  non  nt 
qiiidam  legunt  '  frusta,'  scd  'frustra  ;'  "  in 
bis  time  tberefore  botb  readings  were  cur- 
rent.  Pitboeus,  against  bis  own  MS.,  reads 
'  frusta.'  Henninius  and  Grangaeus  bave 
tbe  same,  and  tbe  latter  quotes  Martial 
(xi.  27) :  "  vel  duo  frusta  rogat  cybii." 
Tbere  can  be  no  reasouable  doubt  wbicb  is 
tbe  true  rcading.  It  appears  tbat  in  a  large 
uumber  of  MSS.  '  frastum '  in  xi.  142  is 
written  'frustrum;'  aud  no  doubt  the 
same  mistake  has  led  to  confusion  bere. 
212.  Si  magna  Asturici']  Tbis  name  ap- 
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Tunc  o-einimus  casus  1'rbis,  tunc  odimus  io-nem. 

Ardet  adhuc  ct  jam  accurrit  ([ui  marmora  d(jnet,  215 

Conterat  impensas.     Hic  nuda  et  candida  si^na, 

Hic  aliquid  praeclarum  Euphranoris  et  Polycleti, 

Haec  Asianorum  vetera  ornamenta  deorum, 

Hic  libros  dabit  et  Ibrulos  mcdianKiue  Minervam, 

Hic  modium  ar{>^enti :  mcliora  ct  plura  reponit  220 

Persieus  orborum  lautissimus,  et  merito  jam 

Suspectus  tanquam  ipse  suas  incenderit  aedes. 

Si  potes  avclli  Circensibus,  optima  Sorae 


pears  in  ii  great  vark-ty  of  shapes  iii  the 
MSS.,  one  of  thcni  beinp  '  Arthuri.'  None 
of  tliein  are  known  nanies.  He  says  that  if 
sonie  rieh  man's  great  house  is  hunit  to  the 
grouud  (ceeidit)  the  towu  goes  iiito  nionru- 
iug  as  if  for  sonie  great  puljlic  misfortuue; 
matrons  go  with  their  hair  loose,  and  nieu 
of  tlie  liighest  rauk  put  ou  black  :  the 
praetor  declares  a  '  justitium  '  or  suspeu- 
sion  of  business,  aud  puts  off  the  '  vadi- 
mouia,'  wliich  was  tlie  word  for  the  eugage- 
meut  entered  iuto  by  a  defeudant  to  appear 
on  a  giveu  day.     (See  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  36,  n.) 

214.  Tunc  ffemimus  easus  Urbis,']  Mauy 
MSS.  have  'gemiuus,'  wliidi  Heiurieh  has 
admitted,  I  suspect  by  mistake.  Oue  MS., 
M.,  has  'gemiuus  Urbis  casus.'  No  others 
liave  this  readiug,  but  three  of  the  earliest 
editious  have  it. 

215.  Ardet  adhuc']  'Ardet,'  as  Heinricli 
observes,  is  used  impcrsonally.  'Accurrit 
(|ui  douct '  is  '  one  runs  up  to  give.'  His 
friends  are  in  such  a  hurry  tliat  before  the 
fire  is  out  they  run  up  to  offer  hini  money 
and  marble,  and  all  sorts  of  things  to  fur- 
nisli  a  new  liouse.  There  were  two  sculp- 
tors  named  Polycletus,  of  whom  the  more 
fanious  is  conjectured  t«  have  beeu  a  uative 
of  Sieyon,  and  afterwards  a  citizen  of  Argos. 
He  lived  during  tlie  l'eIoi)onuesiau  war, 
aud  Kuphrauor  at  Athens  about  a  century 
hiter. 

218.  ILaec  Asianorum']  Tlie  MSS.  vary 
bere,  and  Heiurich  pronouuces  tlie  verse 
eorrupt.  The  Scholiast  had  the  readiug  of 
the  text,  and  two  of  the  best  MSS.,  inclu- 
ding  P.  Most  of  the  MSS.  have  '  Phaeca- 
sianorum,'  wliich  Turnebus  (Adv.  1.  x.  c.  7 
and  27)  explains  by  '  Phecasia,'  aud  this, 
Hesycliius  says,  means  '  a  rustic  shoe.' 
Uritannicus  also  quotes  Ajjpiau  (Pell.  Civ. 
V.  11),  wlio  s])eaking  of  M.  Antouius 
sj)(iiding  tlie  wiuter  witli  Cleopatra  says, 
Kol  VTr6hrifj.a  i)v  out^  KtvKhy  'ATTi/cbc,  h 
Koi    'Adrivalwi/    txovaiv    Uptls     Koi    'A\(^- 

r 


avSptwv,  Ka\  Ka\ov(rt  <patKa(riov.  Forcellini 
gives  tliis  exphuiatiou.  With  noauthority 
Jahn  lias  '  luc '  for  '  haec.'  Tliat  '  haec  ' 
is  fouiid  in  every  MS.  seems  certain, 
whether  as  j^art  of  Phaecasianoruin,  or 
alone.  Whether  it  should  be  taken  for 
the  neuter  plural  or  femiuine  siugular  is 
doubted.  Kuperti  tliinks  it  is  femiuine, 
and  that  the  woineu  joiu  in  with  their 
oiferings.  If  the  text  i"s  right,  and  '  haec' 
be  plural,  it  is  supplemental  to  the  line  be- 
fore,  the  statues  of  Euphranor  and  Poly- 
cletus  being  taken  from  temples  iu  Asia. 
But  '  hic  '  seeins  to  be  wanted. 

219.  forulos  mediamque  Minervam,'] 
'  Book-cases  and  a  bust  of  Minerva.'  Sue- 
touius  says  Augustus  "condidit  (libros 
Sibyllinos)  duobus  forulis  auratis  sub  Pa- 
latiui  ApoIIiuis  basi."  A  'niodius'  was 
equal  very  uearly  to  two  gallons. 

220.  meliora  et  plura  reponil  Persicus] 
Ho  replaces  his  losses  with  much  better 
things  than  the  lire  has  destroyed.  The 
name  is  chaiiged  from  Asturicus  to  Persi- 
cus :  whether  the  same  person  is  meant  is 
imiuaterial.  We  must  not  take  him  for  a 
Persiau  as  Giflbrd  does.  As  to  '  orbi,'  see 
alx)ve,  v.  149.  This  gives  us  the  reason 
for  all  the  atteution  the  inan  is  paid.  Mar- 
tial  has  described  a  case  like  that  in  the 
text : 

"Enipta  domus    fuerat   tibi,    Tongiliane, 
ducenis; 
Abstulit  hauc  uimiuiu    casus   iu  urbe 
frequens. 
CoIIatum  est   decies.     Rogo,  non  potes 
ipse  videri 
Incendisse  tuam,  Tongiliane,  domum  ?  " 
(iii.  52.) 

223.  Si  potes  avelli  Circensibus,]  The 
Ludi  Circeuses,  or  Magui,  took  place  an- 
uually,  aud  were  of  the  highest  aiitiquity, 
haviug  beeu  first  celebrated  by  Hoinulus, 
as  the  traditiou  weut,  011  the  occasion  of 
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Aut  Fabrateriae  domus  aut  rrusinonc  paratur, 

Quanti  nunc  tenebras  un\im  conducis  in  annum.  225 

Hortulus  hic  puteusque  brevis  nec  reste  movendus 

In  tenues  plantas  facili  diffunditur  haustu. 

Vive  bidentis  amans  et  culti  villicus  horti, 

Unde  epukim  possis  centum  dare  Pythag-oreis. 

Est  aliquid,  quocunque  loco^  quocunque  recessu^  230 

Unius  sese  dominum  fecisse  lacertae. 


tlie  rape  of  tlie  Sabine  women,  under  the 
name  of  Consualia.  They  consisted  of 
horse,  chariot,  and  foot  races,  sham  fights, 
both  land  and  water.wrestliug,  boxing-,  and 
fighting  with  beasts,  as  well  as  feats  of 
horsemansliip  such  as  are  witnessed  in  mo- 
deru  circuses.  Thcse  were  performed  in  the 
Circus  Maximus,  tlie  vast  building  erected, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Tarquiuius  Pris- 
cus  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatiue 
hills.  Similar  games  and  shows  were  given 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Circus  by  the  em- 
perors  and  wealthy  persons,  and  at  the  fes- 
tivals  of  Ceres,  Flora,  Cybele,  &c.  There 
were  four  smaller  Circi  at  this  time,  two 
built  by  Caligula  beyond  the  Tiber,  the 
Circus  Flaminius  on  that  part  of  the  Cam- 
pus  Martius  which  was  called  Prata  Fla- 
minia,  and  the  Circus  Palatiuus,  in  which 
the  Ludi  Palatiui  wcre  held.  The  passiou 
of  the  Roraans  for  these  exhibitions  was 
very  strong.  Juvenal  has  many  alhisions 
to  this :  as  in  vi.  87  he  sjjeaks  of  a  woiuan 
eloping  and  tearing  herself  away  even  from 
the  circus  and  the  tlieatre ;  in  viii.  118,  of 
the  town  passing  all  its  time  in  those  amuse- 
ments;  iu  x.  80,  caring  for  notliing  but 
bread  to  eat  and  the  games  of  the  circus ; 
in  xi.  53,  that  nien  who  run  away  from 
their  creditors  care  only  for  oue  thing,  that 
they  lose  the  games  of  the  circus ;  and, 
again:  "totam  hodie  Roniam  circus  capit" 
(xi.  197).  Pliny  the  Younger,  about  the 
same  time,  writes  to  Calvisius  (Epp.  ix.  6) 
at  tlie  time  of  the  Circenses  Ludi,  with 
great  contempt  of  the  persons  who  fre- 
quented  them,  even  grave  uien :  "  quos 
ego  quum  recordor  (says  he)  iu  re  inani, 
frigida,  assidua,  tam  insatiabiliter  desidere, 
capio  aliquam  voluptatem  quod  hac  volup- 
tate  non  capiar."  Cicero  had  a  dislike  to 
the  Ludi.  The  'venationes'  also  took 
place  in  the  amphitheatres  (see  i.  22,  n.) 
wliere  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  held. 
These  were  not  less  attractive  than  the 
games  of  the  circus. 

optima   Sorae  Aut  Fabrateriae]    '  Pa- 
ratur'  isopposed  to  'conducis;'  one  is  'to 


buy,'  the  other  '  to  liire.'  The  thrce  towns 
here  mentioned  were  in  Latium  ;  Sora  was 
on  the  Liris,  and  still  retains  its  name ; 
I^art  of  tlie  walls  also  are  still  in  existence. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  and 
was  taken  from  them  and  colonized  A.tr.c. 
452.  After  revolting  more  tlian  once,  it 
received  a  new  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  appears  by  this  time  to 
have  settled  iuto  a  quiet  place  where  a 
man  might  retire  and  live  in  peace,  and 
cheaply.  Fabrateria  was  a  town  also  on 
the  banks  of  the  Liris,  but  about  twelve 
miles  lower  down,  by  the  junction  of  that 
river  and  the  Trerus.  It  was  on  the  Via 
Latiua,  and  is  novv  said  to  be  represented 
by  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico.  A  colony  was 
sent  there  by  C.  Gracchus,  and  it  was  called 
Fabrateria  Nova  to  distinguisli  it  from  an 
older  colony  iu  the  same  territory.  Fru- 
sino  (Frosinone)  was  situated  half-way 
between  Fabrateria  and  Ferentinum,  also 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Cosa,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Trerus. 
Cicero  had  a  farm  there. 

225.  Qiianti  niinc  tenehras']  Martial  uses 
'  tenebras '  in  the  same  way  for  a  dark 
hovel  (ii.  14.) :  "  nec  Grylli  tenebras 
Aeoliamque  Lupi." 

227.  facili  diffunditnr  liaustu.']  The  ir- 
rigation  of  gardens  by  means  of  channels 
all  commuuicating  with  one  another  and 
the  well  which  supplied  them,  is  nowhere 
so  well  described  as  in  the  Iliad  (xxi. 
257  sqq.). 

228.  vulti  villicus  horti,']  As  to  '  vil- 
licus,'  see  above,  v.  195.  Here  the  man  is 
his  own  gardener.  As  to  Pythagoras  and 
his  vegetable  diet,  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 
6.  63,  "O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cog- 
uata,"  &c.,  and  below,  S.  xv.  171,  sqq. 
'Bidens'  is  a  sort  of  hoe  (S^KeAAa). 

231.  dominum  fecisse  lacertae.]  The 
Scholiast  draws  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance  tliat  Virgil  uses  'lacerti.'  Forcellini 
supposes  '  lacerta  '  to  be  used  for  a  smaller 
sort  of  lizard,  and  '  lacertus '  for  a  larger, 
of  either  sex.     The   Scholiast   adds  this 
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Plurimus  liic  aojifer  nioritur  vi-^ilando  :  sed  illum 
Lano;uorem  peperit  eibus  imperlectus  et  haerens 
Ardenti  stomacho.     Nani  (juac  mcritoria  somnum 
Admittunt  ?     Ma^nis  opibus  dormitur  in  Urbe. 
Inde  caput  morbi.     Rhedarum  transitus  arto 
Vicorum  inflexu  ct  stantis  convicia  mandrae 
Eripieut  somuum  Druso  vituHscj^ue  mariuis. 
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expknation :  "  aut  ad  animal  rctulit  quia 
sunt  in  agro  quani  phiriuii  aut  lacertani 
pro  liorto  posuit  per  (lueui  discurrere  ct 
latitarc  consucvit."  The  lattcr  sceins  to  bc 
nearcst  tlie  nicaning.  Grauf^acus  siiys,  "to 
get  a  placc  wherea  singleli/.ard  canslcep." 
Johnson  explaincd  it  to  Hoswell  by  "  as 
much  ground  as  one  niay  have  a  cbance  of 
finding  a  lizard  upon."  It  probably  nieans 
as  much  ground  as  a  lizard  would  ruu  over, 
which,  as  tbey  scldoni  go  far,  would  not  be 
much.  Ruperti  projwscs  to  substitute  'ta- 
bernae,'  which  is  fecble  enough.  Martial 
describes  the  gift  of  a  farui  made  him  by 
Lupus  in  an  amusing  strain  of  exaggera- 
tion  (xi.  18) : 

"  Rus  hoc  dicere,  rus  potcs  vocare  ? 
In  quo  ruta  facit  nemus  Dianae ; 
Argutae  tcgit  ala  quod  cicadae, 
Quod  formica  die  comcdit  uuo. 
In  quo  nec  cucumis  jaccre  rectus, 
Nee  serpcns  habitare  tota  possit." 

232.  sed  iUum']  This  is  a  sort  of  paren- 
thesis,  and  mcant  for  another  stroke  at 
town  living,  where  pcople  cat  all  manncr  of 
food  and  go  to  bed  witli  it  undigested.  'Scd' 
iscommonly  so  uscd.  'Nam'takes  up  the 
sentencc  from  'vigilando,'and  explains  tiie 
reasou  of  that  general  asscrtion.  '  Iniper- 
fectus'  is  undigested  and  indigestible.  'Ar- 
denti  stomacho '  is  a  feverish  stomach.  I 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Mayor,  who  makes 
'  nam  '  explain  '  imperfectus  '  as  if  it  were 
want  of  slecp  that  intcrfcred  with  thcir 
digcstion.  Indigestion  brings  ou  tlie  illncss, 
aud  want  of  slccp  kills  the  patient.  '  Plu- 
rimus '  does  not  strictly  agrec  with  '  aegcr,' 
which  is  an  adjective.  It  is  used  absohitcly ; 
'  manv  a  man,  being  sick.'  Horacc  (C.  i. 
7.  8)  lias 

" Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorcm 

ApturadicetequisArgosditcsqucMycenas." 

I  beg  therefore  to  correct  tlie  note  on  tliat 
place  where  '  plurimus  aeger '  is  quoted. 
[Uibbeck  has  'sed  ipsum.'] 

234.  Nam  quae  meritoria]  '  Meritoria ' 
arc  lodgiugs,  and  here  are  cquivalent  to 


the  '  coenacula '  mentioned  abovc  (v.  IGG), 
tliougli  it  appears  that  tbcrc  was  a  distinc- 
tiou.  See  the  passage  from  Ulpian  quoted 
in  part  by  Forccllini  (Dig.  7.  1.  13.  §  8). 
"  Si  domus  ususfructus  legatus  sit,  mcri- 
toria  ilhc  faccrc  fructuariiis  non  debct,  ncc 
per  coenacula  dividcrc  doumm.  Atcpiin 
locare  potest,  sed  oportebit  quasi  donium 
locare."  Wbich  means  he  may  let  the 
whole  house  to  a  permanent  tenant,  but 
not  let  it  out  in  '  meritoria  '  or  'cocnacula,' 
tlie  former  perhaps  signifying  acconinioda- 
tion  for  travellcrs,  and  the  latter  seldom  or 
ncver  beingoccupicd  for  morc  than  a  year. 
(Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  yi,  n.) 

236.  Rhedarum  transitus']  As  to'rlieda,' 
see  above  v.  10.  '  Stantis  convicia  mandrae' 
is  the  abuse  heaped  upon  the  horscs  and 
mules  kcpt  standingfor  want  of  room  at  tlie 
corners('inHcxu,'  'turuing')  of  thccrowdcd 
and  narrow  strccts.  '  Mandra '  (yuarSpa)  is 
propcrly  a  stable  or  other  place  wlicre  ani- 
mals  are  herded;  here  it  is  applied  to  the 
beasts  themselves,  because  they  are  huddled 
together. 

i^38.  Druso  vitulisque  marinis.']  By 
Drusus  some  of  thc  commentators  sup- 
pose  is  meant  thc  cmpcror  Claudius,  whose 
cognomcn  vvas  Drusus,  and  who  is  said 
by  Suetonius  usually  to  havc  gone  to  sleep 
after  dinner,  and  to  havc  bcen  naturally 
lethargic.  It  is  not  impossible  his  name 
may  have  passcd  into  a  proverb ;  if  not, 
it  is  useless  to  ask  wlio  this  Drusus  was. 
Sea-calvcs  are  not  lively  aiiinials  iu  a  me- 
nagerie,  wherc  Juvenal  had  probably  scen 
many  ;  for  every  sort  of  animal  was  brought 
to  Rome.  Thc  commentators  necd  not  liave 
stumblod  at  these  words,  and  («raevius' 
alteratiou  into '  vetulis(juc  maritis'  is  merely 
absurd.  It  appearsthe  Editio  Princcps  has 
(by  a  corrcctor's  hand)  'sonmos  urso,'which 
Rritanuicus  adoptcd  aud  Rupcrti  ajiproves. 
Some  MSS.  havc  'eripiunt.'  Thc  bcst  ap- 
pear  to  have  the  future,  as  Horace  lias  : 

" Non  Siculae  dapes 

Dulcem  elaborabunt  sajwrem, 
Non  avium  citharae(|ue  cantus 
Somnum  rcduccnt." 
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Si  vocat  officium,  turba  cedente  vehetur 
Dives  et  ingenti  curret  super  ora  Liburno, 
Atque  obiter  leg-et  aut  scribet  vel  dormiet  intus, 
Namque  facit  somnum  clausa  lectica  fenestra. 
Ante  tamen  veniet :  nobis  properantibus  obstat 
Unda  prior,  magno  populus  premit  ag-mine  lumbos 
Qui  sequitur ;  ferit  hic  cubito,  ferit  assere  duro 
Alter,  at  hic  tig-num  capiti  incutit,  ille  metretam. 
Pinguia  crura  hxto,  planta  mox  undique  magna 
Calcor,  et  in  digito  clavus  mihi  militis  haeret. 
Nonne  ^ades  quanto  celebretur  sportula  fumo  ? 
Centum  convivae ;  sequitur  sua  quemque  cuHna. 
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239.  Sl  rocat  offlehim,']  'Officium'  is 
here  used  for  the  man's  attcndauce  on  the 
great  or  rieh.  It  ajipears  from  this  phice 
and  iv.  75,  vi.  477,  that  the  '  lecticarii '  were 
commonly  from  Liburuia,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Hadriatic,  and  that  they  were  a  tall 
athletic  set.  Jahu,  from  a  miscouception  ot 
the  Scholiasfs  note,  which  Cramer's  obser- 
vations  might  have  corrccted,  quotes  him  in 
support  of  '  liburna,'  as  if  they  were  i  sort 
of  'lectica'  named  from  the  Libunii,  for 
which  there  is  no  authority.  One  MS.  it 
appears  has  '  liburua,'  but  it  is  a  mistake. 
Cramer  quotes  from  Papius'  Lexicon  "  Li- 
hurni:  populi  accolae  Hadriatici  maris, 
promjjti  ad  movondum,"  which  he  corrects, 
no  doubt  properly,  into  'ad  currendum.' 
'  Liburno '  is  the  dative  case,  and  tlie  con- 
striiction  is  not  '  vebetur  (a)  Liburuo,'  as 
Mr.  IMayor  supposes,  but  '  super  ora  Li- 
burno.'  It  was  usual  for  slaves  called  '  ante- 
ambulones '  to  run  before  the  '  lectica '  to 
clear  the  road ;  they  called  continually 
"  Date  locum  domino  meo,"  and  elbowed 
the  crowd.  Martial  sends  his  freedman  to 
his  friend  Candidus,  and  says  he  will  do  to 
carry  his  'lectica  '  or  to  run  before  it :  "  In 
turbam  incideris,  cunctos  lunbone  repcllet" 
(iii.  46.  5).  The  rich,  during  the  empire, 
liad  horsemen(Numidae)  and  runners  ('cur- 
sores ')  to  go  before  their  carriages  (see 
Becker's  Gallus,  Exc.  on  the  Slave  Family). 
The  scene  here  described  may  be  seen  in 
any  part  of  the  East  every  day.  As  to  the 
'  lectica,'  see  note  on  i.  64.  The  '  fenestra ' 
was  no  more  than  the  opening  of  the  cur- 
taius. 

242.  Namqi(efacit  sommtm']  '  Somnum 
facere'  occurs  again  below  (282)  :  "  Som- 
num  rixa  facit." 

243.  Ante  tamen  veniet ;]  Yet,  though 
he  takes  the  thing  so  easily,  he  will  get 


there  before  poor  people  who  are  bent  on 
the  same  eiTand.  The  wave  before  and  the 
crowd  beliind  are  only  the  throngs  of  people 
in  the  streets,  who  are  jostled  by  the  rich 
man  and  jostle  the  poor  in  their  turn.  Ru- 
perti  calls  them  the  crowd  iu  attendance  on 
the  great  man's  'lectica'  hut  he  is  mis- 
taken.  'Assere,'  therefore,  is  not  the  pole 
of  the  litter,  as  he  says,  but  any  pole  that  is 
beiug  carriod  along  the  street.  '  Metreta,' 
which  was  the  name  of  an  Attic  vessel  con- 
taining  about  nine  gallons,  was  a  jar  for  oil 
or  wine,  a  little  larger  than  an  '  auiphora.' 
Horace's  description  of  the  streets  of  Rome 
in  his  day  will  occur  to  those  who  are  fami- 
liar  with"it  (Epp.  ii.  2.  72)  : 

'  Festiuat    calidus    mulis    gerulisque  re- 

domptor, 
Torquet  nunc  lapidem,  nunc  ingens  ma- 

china  tignum, 
Tristia  robustisluctanturfunera  plaustris, 
Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutuleuta  ruit 

sus." 

See  the  note  there  and  on  Epp.  i.  6.  51, 
"  Cogat  trans  pondera  dextram  Porrigere." 

248.  clavus  mihi  militis  haeret.~\  Tbe 
conimon  sokliers  and  iuferior  officers  wore 
heavy  shoos,  '  caligae,'  studded  with  hob- 
nails,  which  explains  the  expression  in  xvi. 
24 :  "  offendere  tot  caligas,  tot  Millia  cla- 
A'orum."     See  below,  v.  321. 

249.  quanto  celebretur  spoHula  fumol] 
'  How  the  crowded  sportula  smokes.'  'Cele- 
brare '  is  '  to  crowd.'  It  contains  the 
same  root  fcreb-)  as  'creber.'  (See  Long 
on  Cic.  in  Verrem,  ii.  2. 66.)  In  respect  to 
the  '  sportula,'  see  note  on  i.  95.  From 
this  scene  it  appears  that  the  viands  were 
carried  away  in  the  afternoon,  as  stated  in 
i.  127.  They  are  called  '  convivae  '  ironi- 
cally ;  they  ought  to  be  the  great  man's 
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Corbulo  vix  fcnvt  tot  vasa  inyvutia^  tot  ivs 

Impositas  capiti,  quot  recto  vertice  portut 

Servulus  intelix  et  cursu  ventilat  i<>-nem. 

Seinduntur  tunieao  sartae  modo;  lon<;fa  coruscat 

Sarraco  veuiente  abies,  atque  altera  })inum  255 

Plaustra  vehunt;  nutant  alte  populoque  minantur  : 

Nam  si  proeubuit  qui  saxa  Liy;ustica  portat 

Axis  et  eversum  fudit  super  a«2^mina  montem, 

Quid  superest  de  corporibus  ?  quis  membra,  quis  ossa 

Invenit?     Obtritum  vulyi  perit  omne  eadaver  2G0 

!More  animae.     Domus  iuterea  seeura  patellas 

Jam  lavat  et  bucca  foculum  excitat  et  sonat  unctis 

Stri«4'libus  et  pleno  componit  lintea  g-utto. 

Ilaec  iuter  i^ueros  varie  properantur  :  at  ille 

Jam  sedet  in  ripa  tetrumque  novicius  lioiTct  265 

Porthmea,  nec  sperat  coenosi  gurgitis  alnum 

Infelix,  nec  habet  quera  porrigat  ore  trientem. 


guests,  and  lie  puts  theni  off  with  a  mess  of 
nicat.  '  Culiua '  was  a  portable  kitcheu  iu 
which  the  provisious  wcre  carried  to  kcep 
theni  wariu.  Seueca  (Epp.  78,  sub  tiu.) 
i^peaks  of  this  sort  of  tliiug  as  hiteiy  iu- 
veuted  :  "  O  iufehcem  acgrum  !  "  he  ex- 
claims,  "  Quare  ?  quia  non  circa  coeuatio- 
nem  cjus  tumultus  coquorum  est  ipsos  cuni 
obsoniis  focos  transferentium ;  lioc  euim  jam 
hixuria  commenta  est :  ne  quis  iutepescat 
cibus,  ne  quid  palato  jam  calloso  parum  fer- 
veat,  cocuam  culina  proseqnitur." 

251.  Corbulo  vix  ferrel^  Tliis  may  be 
auy  strong  man.  The  Scholiast  says  he 
was  an  athlete,  orclse  it  was  a  sort  of  ship, 
wliich  is  nicre  guess-work.  The  lloniau 
general  Corbulo  (ii.  164  notc)  is  described 
by  Tacitus  as  of  large  stature  (Auu.  xiii. 
8),  aud  his  name  niay  have  passcd  into 
a  j)roverb  in  this  matter  j  but  it  is  inipos- 
i-ible  to  say. 

251.  Longa  coruscat  Sarraco^  '  Sarra- 
cum  '  was  a  waggon,  and  is  applied  below 
to  the  constellation  of  the  Grcat  IJear, 
wliich  we  call  Charles'  Wain  (v.  23). 

257.  qiii  saxa  Ligustica  portat~\  Stone 
from  the  quarries  of  Liguria,  that  is,  from 
the  Maritimc  Alps,  which  bouudcd  that 
country  ou  the  west,  or  the  Apcnniucs, 
which  rau  through  it  on  the  south.  The 
Carrara  marblc  was  foruicrly  called  Lu- 
nense,  from  Luna,  which  was  a  town  near 
tlie  prescut  quarries.  'J^hese  are  ou  the 
bnrders  of  the  aucieut  "Liguria,  iu  tlie 
north  of  Etruria ;  and  a  largc  part  of  ihe 


public  buildiugs  w-cre  made  of  this  stone 
in  the  tiuie  of  Augustus.  'Procubuit'  aud 
'  fudit '  are  used  like  the  Grcek  aorist. 

201.  More  aniiitae.^  '  Like  a  breath.' 
He  goes  on  to  suppose  onc  of  thcse  men 
hurrying  home  to  his  diuner,  with  his  slave 
carrying  a  '  sportula '  behiud  hini,  when  a 
grcat  stone  falls  ou  hini  aud  a  nuuiber 
of  others,  and  crushcs  thcm  all  to  death. 
AII  thls  timc  his  servauts  at  home,  ex- 
pectiug  his  returu,  are  washing  tlie  dishes, 
blowing  up  the  fire,  getting  ready  the  'stri- 
giles,'  towels,  aud  oil,  for  his  bath  ;  while 
he  is  shiveriug  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx, 
without  a  farthiug  to  pay  Charon  to  carry 
him  across.  '  Doiuus '  is  the  '  familia  do- 
mestica.'  'Foculus'  was  a  small  movable 
brazier,  as  'focus'  or  'camiuus'  was  a 
fixture  of  stoue  or  brick.  '  Strigil '  was  a 
scraper  used  aftcr  bathing:  thcy  were  oiled 
to  preveut  thcu-  hurtiug  the  skiu.  'Sonat' 
meaus  clatters  or  riugs,  for  these  thiugs 
were  commouly  of  uictal.  '  Guttus'  was  a 
bottle  with  a  long  thin  neck,  conunonly 
uscd  for  oil.  (Sce  Hor.  S.  i.  6. 118,  n.)  '  Pue- 
ros'  are  the  same  as  '  domus.' 

2G5.  tetrumque  novicius  horref]  'No- 
vicius,'  '  novice,'  was  usually  applied  to 
new  slaves  not  accustomed  to  their  work. 
Herc  only  it  mcans  a  new  comcr.  'AI- 
uuiu '  is  used  by  the  pocts  for  a  boat;  the 
hollowcd  truuk  of  the  alder  having  bcen 
the  carliest  sort  of  cauoc  accordiug  to  Virgil 
(Georg.  i.  130) :  "  Tuuc  aluos  ])rimuni 
tluvii  scusere  cavatas."     The    '  trieus,'  of 
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Respiee  nunc  alia  ac  diversa  ijericula  noctis : 
Quod  spatium  tectis  sublimibus,  unde  eerebrum 
Testa  ferit,  quoties  rimosa  et  eurta  fenestris  270 

Vasa  cadunt ;  ({uanto  percussum  pondere  signent 
Et  laedant  silicem.     Possis  ignavus  haberi 
Et  subiti  casus  improvidus,  ad  coenam  si 
Intestatus  eas.     Adeo  tot  fata  quot  illa 
Nocte  patent  vigiles  te  praetereunte  fenestrae.  275 

Ergo  optes  votumque  feras  miserabile  tecum^ 
Ut  sint  contentae  patulas  defundere  pelves. 

Ebrius  ae  petulans  qui  nullum  forte  cecidit 
Dat  poenas,  noctem  patitur  lug-entis  amicum 
Pelidae,  cubat  in  faciem^  mox  deinde  supinus.  280 


wliich  specimeni?  still  exist,  was  a  copper 
coin,  one-third  of  an  'as.'  The  fancy  about 
Charon's  fee  was  not  known  to  the  early 
poets  of  Greece,  ancl  is  here  only  brought 
iu  to  be  ridiculed.  (See  Becker,  Chari- 
kles.) 

268.  pericula  noctis ;]  He  passes  from 
the  dangers  of  the  day  and  the  afternoon  to 
those  of  the  night ;  tiles  falling  from  the 
roofs  of  tall  houses,  and  old  broken  crockery 
thrown  out  of  the  windows.  The  number 
of  'coenacula'  at  tliis  tinie  was  very  great. 
'  Quod  spatium  tectis  '  means  '  what  a  dis- 
tance  there  is  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  to 
the  strect.'  These  lodging-houses  were 
built  usually  three  stories  high,  but  the  law 
was  that  they  must  not  exceed  seventy  feet. 
Glass  windows  have  been  found  in  several 
of  the  houses  at  Pompeii.  These  houses  at 
Rome  woukl  have  usually  either  no  window- 
frame  and  ouly  apertures  for  the  light  and 
air  with  shutters,  or  '  specularia,'  which 
were  windows  raade  of  miea  ('  lapis  specu- 
laris '),  used  by  the  Romans  before  glass 
was  invented.  It  was  not  usual  for  Eoman 
houses  to  have  windows  facing  tlie  street 
on  any  but  the  upper  stories.  According 
to  law  if  any  damage  was  doneby  throwing 
anv  thiug  out  of  a  window,  the  tenant  of 
the  house  was  obhged  to  pay  twice  the 
amount  of  the  damage.  See  the  title  in  the 
Digest  (9.  3) :  "  De  his  qui  effuderunt  vel 
dejecei~unt :  Praetor  ait  de  his  qui  dejece- 
rint  vel  efluderint :  Uude  in  eum  locum 
quo  vulgo  iter  tiet,  vel  in  quo  consistctur, 
dejectum  vel  effusum  quid  erit,  quantum 
ex  ea  re  damnum  datum  factumve  erit  in 
eura  qui  ibi  habitavit  ego  duplum  judicium 
dabo." 

271.  cadunt ;"]  [Ribbeck  has  'cadant' 
with  a  senncolon  after  'ferit.'] 


272.  Fossis  ignavus  haberi] 

"  Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  you 
roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from 
home."  (Johnsou.) 

274.  Adeo  tot  fata']  '  So  surely  do  as 
many  deaths  await  you,  as  there  are  waking 
windows  open  on  that  night  while  you  are 
passing.'  'Adeo'  belongs  to  'tot  fata'  and 
to  what  follows  :  it  means  '  to  this  or  that 
degree,'  'so'  (Key's  L.  G.  799),  but  it  can- 
not  always  be  translated  in  that  way  :  it 
gives  strength  to  the  sentence  it  belongs 
to,  which  is  often  grammatically  complete 
without  it.  Here  it  iutroduces  the  reason 
why  a  man  might  be  counted  improvident 
if  he  went  out  without  making  his  will. 
The  windows  are  called  'vigiles,'  just  as 
the  eating-houses  are  called  'pervigiles' 
(viii.  158),  and  a  couch  the  sarae  (xv.  43) ; 
aud  the  Hghts  are  called  'vigiles'  by  Horace 
(C.  iii.  8.  14).  The  people  behind  the 
windows  were  awake. 

277.  Ut  sint  eontentae']  That  they  may 
be  satisfied  to  discharge  the  contents  of 
their  foot-pans,  rather  than  the  vessels 
themselves  on  your  head. 

279.  Dat  poenas,]  He  suflPers  torture 
if  he  has  not  had  the  luck  to  kill  somebody : 
he  cannot  sleep,  but  tosses  on  his  bed  hlie 
Achilles  when  he  mourned  for  Patroclus, 
which  Juvenal  describes  like  Homer  (II. 
xxiv.  10,  sq.)  : 

SAAot'    iirl    TrXfvpas  KaraKelp.evos,    aWore 

5'  aiiTt 
vTTTios,   &WoTe    Se    wprjvrjs,   T^Te    S'    opdhs 

a.va(TTa.s. 

Giftord  quotes  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon  (iv.  14) :  "  Enter  not  into  the  path  of 
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Er<jo  non  aliter  poterit  dorniire?     Quibusdani 

Somnum  rixa  faeit :   sed  quamvis  improlnis  annis 

Atque  mero  tervens  eavet  hunc  quem  coeeina  laena 

Vitari  jubet  et  comitum  long-issimus  ordo, 

Multum  praeterea  flammarum  et  aenea  lampas  :  285 

Me  ([uem  Luna  solet  deducere  vel  breve  lumen 

Candelae,  cujus  dispenso  et  tempero  tilum, 

Contemnit.     Miserae  cognosce  prooemia  rixae, 

Si  rixa  est  ubi  tu  piilsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum. 

Stat  contra  starique  jubet;   parere  necesse  est ;  290 

Nam  quid  agas,  quum  te  furiosus  cogat  et  idem 

Fortior?     "  Unde  venis?^'  exclamat :  "cujusaceto, 

Cujus  conche  tumes?  quis  tecum  sectile  porrum 

Sutor  et  elixi  vervecis  labra  comedit? 

Nil  mihi  respondes  ?     Aut  dic  aut  accipe  ealcem.  295 


the  wickcd,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil 
men.  For  they  sleep  not,  except  tliey  have 
ilone  mischief;  and  their  rest  is  taken  away, 
unless  they  cause  some  to  fall."  The  pie- 
ture  of  Aehilles  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite  ilhistration.  Seneca  introduces  it 
(de  Tranq.  An.  ii.) :  "qualis  ille  Homc- 
ricus  Achilles  est  modo  pronus  modo  su- 
pinus  in  varios  habitus  se  ipse  componens." 

281.  Ergo  non  aliter]  Heinecke  and 
Ruperti  propose  to  banish  this  line  [and 
Ribbeck  also].  I  see  no  objcction  to  it. 
Thcre  is  no  need  to  talk  of  Juvenal  inter- 
rupting  Umbricius ;  the  man  goes  on 
speaking  himself,  '  Can't  they  thcn  sleep, 
you  may  well  say,  without  all  this  ?  Naj', 
some  sleep  all  the  better  for  a  quarrel.' 
'  Somnura  facit '  occurs  above,  v.  242.  As 
to  '  improbus,'  which  means  here  '  hot- 
headed,'  and  has  a  great  variety  of  mean- 
ings  elsewhere,  the  reader  may  consult 
Forcellini  and  Xote  on  Hor.  C.  iii.  21-.  62. 

283.  quem  coccina  laend]  The  scarlet 
'  laena,'  worn  by  the  rich,  dyed  with  tlie 
'  eoccum,'  cochineal,  was  one  of  the  va- 
rieties  of  '  lacernae,'  a  thick  woollcn  cloak 
thrown  over  the  toga.  The  youth  may 
be  the  worse  for  winc,but  he  can  distinguish 
between  a  rich  man  and  a  poor,  who  only 
goes  abroad  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  of 
a  tallow-candle,  the  wick  of  which  lie  has  to 
huniourand  regulate with  his  fingei-s  to  keep 
it  from  flaring  away,  as  he  had  no  lantern 
to  put  it  in.  Johnson  has  paraphrased  this 
part  of  the  satire  shortly,  but  very  well : 

"Some  fieryfop  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  slceps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his 
nian  : 


Some  irolick  drunkard,  reeling  from  a 

feast, 
Provokes  a  broil  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 
Yet   e'en    these    heroes,    mischievously 

Lords  of   the  street  and  terrors  of  the 

way, 
Flushed  as  they  are  with  folly,  youth,  and 

wiue, 
Their  prudent  insults  to  the  poor  confine. 
Afar  tliey  mark  the  tlambeau'8  bright 

approach, 
And  shun  the  shining  train  and  goldcn 

coach." 

289.  Si  rixa  esq 

"  Poor  me  he  fights  if  that   be  fighting 
where 
He  only  cudgels  and  I  only  bear." 

(Dryden.) 

The  Scholiast  quotes  Terence  (Adelph. 
ii.  2.  5) :  "  Ego  vapulando  ille  verberaudo 
usque  ambo  defessi  sumus." 

292.  Undevenisl~\  This  was  the  com- 
mon  salutation  of  civility,  as  here  of  rude- 
ness.  See  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  62  :  "  Unde  venis 
et  quo  tendis  ?"  S.  ii.  4.  1 :  "  Unde  et 
quo  Catius  ?  " 

ciijus  aceto,  Cvjus  conche  tumes  .''j 
'  With  whose  vinegar  and  beans  have  you 
been  filling  your  belly  ?  with  what  cobbler 
have  you  been  eating  lecks  and  greasy 
sheep's  head  ? '  This  is  his  way  of  asking 
where  the  poor  man  has  been  dining.  As  to 
'  sectile  porrum '  see  Forcellini,  who  e.\- 
plains  that  the  leek  was  either  '  sectivum 
or  'capilatuni;'  thc  first  when  it  was  cut 
dowu  directly  it  camc  abovc  the  ground, 
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Ede  ubi  consistas :  in  qua  te  quaero  proseuclia?^^ 

Dicere  si  temptes  aliquid  tacitusve  recedas, 

Tautundem  est ;  feriunt  pariter ;  vadimonia  deinde 

Irati  faciunt.     Libertas  pauperis  haec  est : 

Pulsatus  rogat  et  pugnis  concisus  adorat,  300 

Ut  liceat  paucis  cum  dentibus  inde  reverti. 

Nec  tamen  haec  tantum  metuas  :  nam  qui  spoliet  te 
Non  deerit,  clausis  domibus  postquam  omnis  ubique 
Fixa  catenatae  siluit  compag-o  tabernae. 
Interdum  et  ferro  subitus  grassator  agit  rem,  305 

Armato  quoties  tutae  custode  tenentur 
Et  Pomptina  palus  et  Gallinaria  pinus  : 


the  otlier  when  it  was  allowed  to  grow  to 
a  head. 

296.  ISde  uhi  consistas .-]  He  treats  him 
as  a  Jew  beggar,  and  asks  liim  wliere  he 
posts  himself  to  beg,  in  what  '  proseucha ' 
he  must  look  for  him  if  he  wants  to  fmd 
him.  Sciileusner  (sub  verb.)  describos  a 
'proseueha'  asanoratory,abuildiugerected 
for  the  use  of  those  towns  where  there  was 
no  synagogue,  outside  the  walls  by  a  stream 
or  the  sea-side,  for  the  benefit  of  ablutiou. 
It  was  uscd  like  tiie  synagogue  for  readiug 
tlie  law  and  prayer  three  times  a  day.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvi.  13)  the  writer 
says  T^  7)fi4pa  ruv  cra^fidToov  e|7)A0o/xfv 
e|co  TJjs  iroAeojs  (Philippi)  Trapa.  TTOTafj.hv, 
ov  ivo/xi^tTo  TTpoaevxv  elvat,  and  tlieie 
npnffevxh  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
building  of  this  sort.  In  the  Gospel  by 
St.  Luke  (vi.  12)  our  Saviour  is  said  to 
have  passed  tlie  niglit  eV  rfj  Trpoffevxfj  rov 
&eov,  wliere  also  Whitby  and  other  com- 
mentators  take  Trpo(revxh  for  a  house  of 
prayer.  Josephus  in  his  own  life,  c.  51, 
says,  (TvvdyovTai  iTavTes  eh  tt;»'  itpoffevxhv, 
/j.4yiffTov  o1i:r]fxa  iroKvv  ux^ov  eniSe^affOai 
8vvd,aevov  As  tothepresent  teuse  'quaero' 
see  iv.  130. 

298.  vadimonia  deinde]  After  frighteu- 
iug  the  poor  mau  out  of  his  senses,  they 
afiect  to  be  thc  injured  parties,  and  declare 
they  will  liave  the  law  of  him.  As  to  '  va- 
dimonia,'  see  above,  v.  213.  The  wliole  of 
this  scene  is  very  amusing,  and  the  last 
verse  most  entertaining  of  all.  He  only 
prays  as  a  particular  fiivour  to  be  allowcd 
to  go  home  with  a  fevv  of  his  teeth.  The 
state  of  the  streets  at  night,  even  during 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  verydisgraceful. 
Tacitus  (Aun.  xiii.  25)  describes  it  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  who  himself  set  the  example 
of  night-bravvling,  which  was  foUovved  by 
uiany  under  the  shelter  of  his  name.     The 


same  tricks  were  practiscd  by  Otho  and 
other  emperors. 

305.  subitus  grassator  agit  rem,']  '  Gras- 
sator '  means  '  a  highway-robber ;'  and  it 
appears  from  this  place  that  tlie  Pomptine 
Marshes  and  the  forest  of  Gallinaria  were 
infested  by  banditti.  Suetonius  says  of 
Augustus  :  "  Grassatores  disjwsitis  per  op- 
portuna  locfi  stationibus  inhlbuit "  (c.  32). 
He  took  great  pains  to  put  them  down,  and 
so  did  Tiberius,  as  Suetouius  tells  us  (c.  37); 
and  it  would  seem  from  Juvenars  words 
that  their  plan  of  having  military  ixjsts  in 
the  ditferent  places  the  robbers  frequented 
was  still  pursued.  Driven  out  from  the 
above  haunts,  they  took  up  their  abode  in 
the  city,  where  they  carried  on  their  trade 
(which  is  the  ineaning  of  '  agit  rem '), 
breaking  into  houses  and  niurdering  the 
inhabitants.  'Subitus'  seems  to  mean  that 
you  start  upfi-om  sleep,  andfind  one  of  these 
men  by  your  bed  ready  to  cut  your  throat. 

"  In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  yourdoors  you 

elose, 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  dariug  with  despair, 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faith- 

less  bar, 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 
And  leaves  unseeu    a   dagger   in    your 

breast."  (Johnson.) 

That  this  gives  JuvenaPs  meaning  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  some  take  it  to  be  that  at 
night,  when  the  houses  and  shops  are  shut, 
you  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  robbers  in 
the  streets. 

307.  -E'^  Pomptina  palus  et  Grallinaria 
pinus  ;]  The  Pomptinus  Ager  was  a  plain  in 
Latium  about  twenty-two  miles  in  length, 
extending  from  Appii  Forum  to  Terracina, 
and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  iu  depth  on  the 
west,  separated  from   the   sea  by  a   low 
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Sio  iiule  huc  omnes  tiuuiuam  ad  vivuria  currunt. 

Qua  fornaee  graves,  qua  non  incude,  catenae  ? 

]\r:»ximus  in  vinclis  forri  modus,  ut  timeas  ne  310 

\'omer  detieiat,  ne  marrae  et  sareula  desint. 

Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dieas 

Saeeula,  quae  q\iondam  sub  repj^ibus  atque  tribunis 

^  iderunt  uno  eontentam  earcere  Komam. 

His  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  causas  :  3J5 


ranpo  of  hills  cnding  in  tlie  promontory  of 
Circeii.  and  by  a  lower  ridpe  fhim  that 
])Uice  to  Terraciua.  This  plain  forms  a 
busin,  of  which  a  part  is  below  tlie  levcl  of 
the  sea.  Scveral  small  streanis  tlow  into 
it.and  the  subtcrranean  draiuatre  of  uei;rh- 
boiiring  Vmsins  of  grcatcr  clevatioii  pours  a 
prcat  deal  of  water  into  the  Pomptine  plaiu. 
In  the  carly  pcriod  of  Roman  history  it 
was  fertile  and  populous;  aud  wheu  Appius 
uiade  his  rojid  across  it,  about  B.c.  310,  the 
soil  niust  havc  been  finu.  The  charaeter 
of  the  couutry  must  have  changed  at  no 
preat  distance  of  timc  at\er  Appius,  for  iu 
B.C.  160  the  first  attempt  to  draiu  the 
Pomptiuus  Agcr  was  made  by  thc  consul  of 
tiiat  year,  CorucHus  Cethegus.  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  takeu  up  the  same  work, 
whieh  was  again  tried  soou  after  this  Satirc 
was  written  successively  by  Xcrva  and  Tra- 
jau.  The  ueglect  of  tlie  middlc  ages  made 
tlie  marslies  worse  thau  tliey  ever  were 
in  the  Komau  period.  Various  popes  did 
something  towards  correcting  the  cvil,  the 
hist  of  wliom  was  Pius  VI.,  whose  works, 
begim  in  1778  and  coutiuued  over  a  space 
of  sixteen  years,  are  those  to  which  the 
prcseut  draiuagc  is  duc.  Thc  plaiu  is  ahnost 
cutirely  uniiihabited,  but  has  good  pastu- 
rage,and  supports  a  large  numbcr  of  horiied 
cattlc.  Tlie  readcr  is  referrcd  to  tlie  article 
on  the  Pomptine  Marshes  iu  the  Peuuy 
Cyclopaedia  for  further  information. 

The  Gallinaria  Silva  lay  ou  the  coast  of 
Campauia  betweeu  the  mouth  of  the  Vul- 
tumus  and  Litcnium.  It  is  still  called 
Pineta  di  Castel  Volturno,  though  the  piue 
trees  that  fonuerly  grew  iu  it  and  gave  it 
that  name  are  no  longer  there. 

308.  Sic  inde  huc]  '  Sic  '  means  '  as  we 
see.'  '  Vivaria  '  arcpreserves  of  game.  The 
robbers  wcnt  to  Kome  as  a  geutleman  goes 
to  his  j)rescrvcs  to  shoot.  Horace  uses 
the  word  in  the  same  sort  of  way  about 
will-hunters  :  "  Excipiautque  senes  quos  in 
vivaria  mittaut."     (Epp,-  i.  1.  79.) 

311.  marrae  et  sarcida]  'Mattocksand 
hoes.'  He  says  so  much  irou  is  wautcd  for 
chains  for  these  robbers  that  there  is  dangcr 


lcst  cnough  he  not  left  for  tools.  '  Marra ' 
sccms  to  have  been  au  instrumcnt  like  the 
'  sarculum/  but  larger,  aud  used  for  heavier 
work. 

312.  Felices  proavorvm  atavos,']  '  Proa- 
vus '  was  an  aucestor  in  tlie  third  degree,  a 
grcat-grandfather, aud  'atavus'  iu  thc  fiflh, 
so  that  '  proavorum  atavi '  would  be  eiglit 
generatious  back.  (f^ce  uote  ou  Hor.  C.  i. 
1.  1:  "Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus.'') 
The  expression  here  is  geueral.  Kuperti 
approves  a  bhindcr  of  soine  MSS.  which  he 
has  not  seen,  'pravorum  atavos,'  w}iich  he 
cxphiiiis  by  "homiuum  nuuc  male  viveu- 
tiuin  majores." 

31 1.  uno  conteniam  carcere']  This  was 
tlie  Carcer  Mauiertiuus,  wliich  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Ancus  Martius,  aiid  cu- 
largcd  i)y  Servius  Tullius,  uudcr  tlie  Capi- 
toline  Hill.  (Hor.  Ejwd.  vii.  8,  n.)  Apjiius 
Claudius  the  dccemvir  i)uilt  a  second  just 
outside  thecity  walls  at  theeutrauccof  the 
ninth  rcgiou.  In  this  jirison  happeued  that 
case  of  tilial  j>iety  recorded  by  Pliiiy  (H.N. 
vii.  36 ;  Pers.  i.  49.  n.),  a  daughter  kecjjing 
her  mother  alive  by  food  froiu  hcr  own 
breast ;  iu  memory  of  which  a  tcinple  was 
erected  to  Pietas  uear  tlie  prison.  As  Ajj- 
pius  Claudius  was  put  to  death  in  his  own 
prisou  B.c.  149,  JuvenaTs  goldcn  age  lay  a 
long  way  back.  But  he  is  spcaking  loosely. 
There  were  other  prisons,  but  thcre  is 
nothiug  jiarticular  recorded  of  thein,  the 
Carccr  Mamertinus  being  always  tlic  jiriu- 
cipal  oue.  It  was  soinetiuies  called  Lau- 
tumiae,  froui  theprisou  at  Syracuse,  wliich, 
beiug  foriued  iu  a  stoue  quarry,  bore  that 
name.  '  Sub  rcgibus  atquc  tribuuis '  meaiis 
'  under  the  kings  aud  tlie  rej)ublic.'  '  Tri- 
buui  plebis'  existed  undcr  the  emjiire,  but 
their  j)ower,  like  tliat  of  all  othcr  inagis- 
trates  of  tlie  republicau  period,  was  of  no 
imi)ortancc. 

315.  Ilis  alias  poteram]  There  is  soine 
diffcrcnce  between  '  j)otcrain  '  aud  '  possem 
subnectere.'  Tlie  lattcr  would  mcan  '  I 
could  have  added  if  I  liad  liad  tiine '  (Key's 
L.  G.  1257)  :  '  potcram  '  uieans  '  I  had 
many  other  rciisons  to  add  (or  I  had  it  iu 
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Sed  jumenta  vocant  et  sol  inclinat;  eundum  est. 
Nam  mihi  commota  jam  dudum  mulio  virga 
Innuit.     Ergo  vale  nostri  memor,  et  quoties  te 
Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  rcddet  Aquino, 
Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem  vestramque  Dianam 
Converte  a  Cumis.     Satirarum  ego,  ni  pudet  illas, 
Adjutor  g-elidos  veniam  caligatus  in  a«^ros. 
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my  power  to  add  many  otlicr  reasons),  but 
I  have  not  time/ 

319.  Homa  tuo  refici]  '  Reddet  refici '  is 
not  a  prose  construction,  whicli  would  be 
'  reddet  reficiendum '  or  '  ut  reficiaris.' 
Aquinum,  which  from  this  verse  is  gene- 
rally  called  .Tuvenars  birth-place,  still  keeps 
its  name  (Aquino).  It  was  situated  on  the 
Via  Latina  iu  Latium,  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Campania.  Part  of  the  walls 
still  remains,  aud  ruins  of  various  build- 
ings :  amoug  them  are  three  temples,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  those  of  Ceres  and 
Di.ana  here  meutioned.  From  coins  of 
Aquinum  still  existing,  which  bear  the 
head  of  Minerva,  it  would  seem  that  the 
town  was  under  her  protection.  Why 
Ceres  is  called  here  Helvina  or  Elvina, 
which  name  she  bears  nowhei-e  else,  is 
quite  uncertain.  The  Scholiasfs  notion  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Helvii,  a 
people  of  Gaul,  is  not  worth  any  thing. 
The  various  derivations  that  have  been  sur- 
mised  will  be  found  in  Forcelhni.  One  of 
Henninius'  MSS.  had  'ad  Eleusinam,' 
which  lluperti  approves,  but  as  it  will  not 
scan,  he  proposes  putting  '  ad '  before  '  Ce- 
rerem.'  The  s  would  be  a  tempting  ad- 
dition  to  '  Eluiuam,'  and  but  for  '  ad '  no 
doubt  more  copyists  would  have  put  it  in, 
and  the  e  woukl  soon  follow.  ■ 

321.  ni  pndet  illas,']  '  If  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  me;'  that  is,  if  your  satires 
will  condescend  to  accept  my  help,  I  will 
put  on  my  boots  and  come  to  you.  The 
'  caligae  '  were  thick  hob-nailed  shoes  worn 
by  soldiers.  Here  it  appears  the  name 
was  given  to  very  thick  shoes,  such  as 
a  man  would  wear  in  the  country.  The 
notion  of  the  commentators  about  his  going 
to  Juvenal  dressed  like  a  soklier,  to  liclp 
him  to  attack  the  follies  of  the  age,  is  wou- 
derful.  According  to  Gifibrd,  he  says  he  will 

"Come  well  equipped  to  wage  in  angry 
rhymes 
Fierce  war  with  you  on  foUies  and  ou 
crimes." 


"  Here  by  a  beautiftil  alhision  a  satirist  is 
considered  as  a  combatant  against  vice." 
(Ovven.)  "Multis  symbolis  instructus  et 
quasi  armatus,"  says  Ruperti.  "  I  will 
come  to  do  service  in  the  ranks  iu  your 
great  contest."  (Mayor.)  And  nearly  all 
ring  the  changes  on  the  same  idea  from 
Britannicus  downwards.  Though  Aquinum 
was  ou  a  plain  below  the  Apennincs,  Um- 
bricius  speaks  of  its  fiekls  as  cool.  There 
was  plenty  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  breezes  from  the  mountains  would 
make  it  cooler  than  some  places.  [Kib- 
beck  quotes  a  NeapoHtan  inscription  from 
Mommsen,  iu  which  one  Junius  Juvenalis 
dedicated  something  (sacrum  vovit  dedi- 
cavit)  to  a  divinity,  of  whose  name  only 
the  last  two  letters  (RI)  are  preserved  in 
the  inscription.  He  conchules  that  the 
complete  iiame  is  '  Cereri,'  and  that  this 
Ceres  is  the  Helvina  Ceres  of  the  Satirist. 
It  appears  that  the  inscription  is  after  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  for  the  dedicator  de- 
scribes  himself  as  '  Flamen  Divi  Vespa- 
siani.'  This  mutilated  inscription  also  de- 
signates  the  dedicator  as  in  some  way  con- 
nected  with  COH  .  .  .  DELMATARVM, 
in  the  capacity  of  tribune  or  praefect  as 
Ribbeck  assumes.  The  inference  is  that 
he  who  made  the  dedication  had  served  in 
the  army,  which  must  be  admitted ;  and  the 
further  inference  is  made  that  he  was  the 
Satirist  Juveual,  which  is  by  no  means 
certain.  No  person,  observes  Ribbeck,  is 
described  as  '  caligatus  '  except  '  miles  in- 
feriorum  equestri  miHtia  ordinum.'  He 
also  says,  '  etiam  adjutorem  velut  trihuni 
miHtare  muuus  esse  docent  inscriptiones.' 
Accordiugly,  he  concludes,  '  satis  festivc 
tribuno  vel  praefecto  cohortis  quasi  ad- 
jutor,  equiti  caHgatus  ad  scribendas  satiras 
ofiicium  protiteri  fiugitur  Umbricius.'  If 
this  argumeut  proves  that  Juvenal  was  a 
miHtary  oflScer,  it  proves  also  that  Um- 
brieius  was  a  common  soldier,  a  conclusion 
wliich  does  not  appear  consistent  with  the 
general  tenour  of  the  satire.] 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TuT.  man  Cri«pinns  mcntioncd  in  thc  first  satlrc  (v.  26)  as  a  coxcomb  wlio  had  bccn  im- 
{Hirtcil  a  shivc,  anil  had  risen  to  conscqncncc  by  thc  favour  of  Domitian,  is  here  introduced 
n|]n>i"-  A  picce  of  extravagance  of  his  is  made  tho  liandle  for  introducinp  tlic  story  of  a 
fish  of  immcnse  sizc  which  was  oncc  caught  in  the  Adriatic,  and  presentcd  by  the  fisher- 
man  to  Domitian  at  liis  country  pahice  on  the  Alban  lakc.  Tlic  tyraut,  by  way  of 
showiug  his  contempt  for  the  scnatc,  summoncd  theni  suddcnly,  as  if  on  mattcrs  of  state, 
to  attcnd  him  from  Romc,  for  the  purposc  of  giving  their  opinions  upon  the  fisli  aud  the 
manner  of  dressing  it.  The  satirc  turns  upon  this  point,  tlic  dcgradation  of  the  senators, 
some  of  them  honourablc  mcn,  whom,  as  well  as  others  who  were  not  so,  he  mentions  by 
name.  The  poem  was  writtcn  aftcr  the  death  of  Domitian,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
last  two  lincs.  It  is  diflficult  to  say  how  soon  after,  but  Crispinus  still  retaincd  the 
wealth  he  had  acquircd  under  Domitian,  and  we  may  believe  it  did  not  stay  with  him 
long  undcr  the  ncxt  reigns.  The  sketches  of  the  difterent  scnators  are  vcry  good.  They 
are  evidently  drawn  from  life ;  and  no  bctter  scene  was  wanted  or  could  bc  invented  to 
rcpresent  the  abject  condition  of  the  priucipal  men  of  Rome  under  this  insolent  tyrant. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ci-ispinus  here  again — and  he  must  often  phty  his  part — monster,  without  a  \nrtue 
to  redcem  him.  What  use  is  all  his  wealth  to  him  ?  The  bad  are  never  happy,  mucli 
less  the  adultcrcr  and  the  incestuous.  But  now  of  smaller  matters;  though  iu  another 
this  were  bad  enough.  But  what  is  to  be  done  where  mcn  are  woi-se  than  all  that  can 
be  said  of  theni  ? 

V.  15.  Hc  bought  a  muUet  of  six  pounds  for  as  many  sestertia :  not  as  a  present  for 
sonie  rich  oUl  man  or  for  his  mistrcss ;  no,  he  bought  it  for  himsclf.  He,  the  Eg^'p- 
tian  slave !  a  fish  cost  more  than  the  man  that  cauglit  it,  nay,  more  than  an  estate 
jn  tlie  provinces.  What  sliall  we  think  that  empcrors  eat  when  such  a  side-dish 
gorges  the  parasite  of  the  court,  now  first  of  equites,  who  used  to  cry  stale  fish  in  his 
native  place  ? 

V.  34.  Let's  sit,  Calliope;  tell  a  true  tale,  ye  Muscschaste  and  young  :  and  since  I  call 
you  so  give  me  your  favour. 

V.  37.  Whcn  our  last  Flavius  was  torturing  the  world,  it  happencd  a  huge  fish  was 
taken  at  Ancona,  not  less  than  they  which  after  winter'8  ice  float  from  Maeotis  to  the 
Euxine.  The  monster  straight  is  marked  for  the  high-priest,  for  who  would  dare  to 
sell  it  with  thc  coast  full  of  infonners,  ready  to  swear  the  fish  was  rcarcd  in  the 
imperial  ponds,  and  must  go  back  to  its  lord  ?  They  tell  us  all  tliafs  good  in  the  sea 
belongs  tothe  privy  purse,  so  it's  sent  as  a  present  in  fear  of  confiscation. 

V.  56.  The  winter  had  set  in ;  the  man  in  haste,  as  if  'twas  summer  and  tlie  fish  would 
spoil,  makes  for  the  palacc.  And  when  he  gets  to  the  lakes  where  Vesta  dwclls,  a 
crowd  admiring  stops  hini ;  whcn  it  parts  the  doors  fly  open ;  the  senatc  waits  with- 
out.  He's  brought  to  the  great  man.  "Acecpt  (says  he)  an  offering  too  big  for 
private  tables :  make  raerry,  eat,  this  fish  was  kcpt  for  Caesar's  days.  Itself  was 
anxious  to  be  cauglit."  The  flattery  is  too  gross,  and  yet  his  feathers  rise  ;  greatness 
will  swallow  any  thing.  But  uow  thcre  is  uo  dish  to  hold  the  monster.  So  he  calls  a 
council  of  the  men  he  hates,  and  on  whose  faces  sit  the  terrors  of  a  great  man's 
friendsliip. 
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V.  75.  The  word  isgivcn;  Pcgasus  first  snatches  up  his  cloak,  the  new-matle  bailiff  of 
the  city,  for  what  else  then  were  praefects  ?  au  excellent  judgc,  but  mucli  too  merciful 
for  the  times  hc  lived  in.  Pleasant  old  Crispus  next,  whose  heart  was  like  his  speech, 
a  man  of  gentle  teniper  :  au  excellcnt  companion  for  the  world's  master  if  he  might 
speak  his  honcst  mind.  But  who  dare  speak  to  such  a  tyrant,  when  on  every  trivial 
sentcnce  hung  one's  life  ?  Crispus  was  not  the  man  to  swim  against  the  stream,  and 
risk  his  life  for  truth.  And  so  lie  lived  in  safety  eighty  years.  Then  came  Acilius 
with  his  poor  son,  unworthy  of  that  savage  death.  But  greatness  and  great  age  have 
long  been  strangers.  Let  me  be  humble  brother  of  the  giants.  In  vain  he  pierced 
the  bear  in  the  Alban  circus.  Wlio  does  not  see  through  such  patrician  tricks  ? 
Brutus  might  cheat  your  king  with  a  long  beard.  Rubrius  comes  ne.\t,  not  less  de- 
jected  though  less  noble ;  convicted  of  an  old  and  foul  oftence,  but  shameless  as  the 
filthy  satirist.  Montanus  uext  with  his  big  belly  comes.  Crispinus  with  his  morning 
scents :  Pompeius  too,  whose  softest  whisper  was  a  dagger :  Fuscus,  who  dreamt  of  wars 
in  his  marble  villa,  and  kept  his  bowels  for  the  Dacian  vultures.  Crafty  Veiento  then, 
and  blind  CatuUus  who  lusted  for  a  maid  he  could  not  see ;  a  special  monster  even  for 
our  times,  fit  but  to  beg  by  the  road  side.  He  matches  all  in  admiration,  looking  to 
the  lcft  while  the  brute  lay  on  his  right;  just  as  he  did  in  the  theatre,  praising  the 
fighters  and  machinery.  Vciento  hke  a  madman  prophesies.  "  Here  is  an  omen  of 
huge  triumph ;  some  king  shall  be  y our  prisoner ;  don't  you  see  the  brute's  a  foreigner  ?  " 
Fabricius  could  all  but  tell  the  animars  country  and  its  age. 

V.  130.  "  Well  now,  what  think  yc,  is  it  to  be  cut  ?"  "  Nay,"  says  Montanus,  "far  be 
such  disgrace.  Let's  get  a  noble  dish  to  put  it  iu ;  Prometheus  too  to  make  it ;  haste, 
clay  and  whcel ;  henceforth,  0  Caesar,  potters  must  wait  upon  your  court ! "  His 
motion  was  adoptcd,  worthy  of  a  man  who  knew  the  ways  of  Nero's  court,  no  one 
has  beat  him  in  my  time  for  knowledge  of  the  table.  He'd  tell  you  at  a  taste  where 
an  oyster  came  from,  and  told  at  sight  the  cchinus'  native  coast. 

V.  144.  The  council  rise  and  are  discharged ;  summoned  in  haste,  as  if  some  terrible 
news  had  come  from  far.  Would  that  in  trifles  such  as  these  had  passed  the  savage 
days  in  which  he  robbed  the  city  of  her  noblest  spirits,  without  a  hand  to  avenge 
them.  But  his  time  came  when  the  mean  began  to  fear  him.  'Twas  this  that  ruined 
him,  though  his  hand  reeked  with  noble  blood. 

EccE  iterum  Crispinus,  et  est  mihi  saepe  vocandus 
Ad  partes^  monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum 
A  vitiisj  aeger  solaque  libidine  fortis  : 
Delicias  viduae  tantum  aspernatur  adulter. 

1.  Ecce  iieriim  Crisj)inus,']  See  i.  26,  n.  'Acgcr'means  that  he  was  feeble,  'fortis,' 

He  says  he  must  ofteu  call  in  this  monstcr  resolute.     (See  Hor.  C.  S.  23,  n.)     "  Fortis 

to  play  his  part  (ad  partes  sustinendas).  ut  quem  nuUus  potest  a  consuetis  vitiis  de- 

Ovidhas  (Epp.  ex  Ponto,  iii.  1.  41)  :  terrerc."  SchoL     Hc  is  said  to  havehadno 

«  Utque  juvent  aUi  tu  debes  vincere  amicos,  ^''^^^  *°^  iutriguing  with  siugle  women  and 

tV     "^     .      ]        ,          ■              ■      i.        jj  was  only  satisned  with  corruptmg  those 

Uxor,  et  ad  partes  prnna  venire  tuas.  ,          •'           ■   i      m     c  i    i-    i.           u 

'            ^           ^  who  were  married.     Ihe  Schohast  says  he 

As  the  SchoUast  says,  the  metaphor  is  taken  was  "  in  miuore  debiHs  scelere."     '  Vidua ' 

from  the  stage.  'liedemptum' is 'redeemed  appHestowomenwithouthusbands.whether 

from  infamy,'  as  it  were  from  slavery.     So  thcy  evcr  had  one  or  not.     Livy  (i.  46)  op- 

M.  Scneca,  speaking  of  thcorator  Haterius,  poses   it  to    'coclebs.'     In   v.    3,    P.    has 

after  mentioning  his  faults  of  style,  says,  "aegrae    sohique  Ubidine    fortes  DeUciae, 

"  Eedimebat  tameu  vitia  virtutibus  et  plus  viduas."     And  the  Scholiast,  according  to 

habebat  quod  laudares  quam  quod  ignos-  the  common  reading  of  his  text,  has  the 

ceres."    (Excerpt.  Contr.  lib.  iv.  praef.  fin.)  foUowing  uote  :    "Aeg.    solaque  Ub.  for. 
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Quid  rofort  ij^itur  (|uautis  junienta  fatiji^et 
Porticibus,  quanta  nemorum  vcetetur  in  umbra, 
Ju«»-era  quot  vieina  foro,  quas  cmerit  aedcs  ? 
Nemo  nialus  felix,  minime  corruptor  et  idem 
Incestus,  cura  quo  nupcr  vittata  jacebat 
Sang-uine  adhuc  vivo  terram  subitura  sacerdos. 
Sed  nunc  de  factis  levioribus  :  et  tamen  alter 
Si  fecisset  idem  caderet  sub  judice  morum. 
Nam  quod  turpe  bonis  Titio  Seioque  deceljat 
Crispinum.     Quid  ag^as  quum  dira  et  foedior  omni 
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Fipnm.  Quid  cst  Crispinus  ?  Aegrae  so- 
laque  lilidinefortes  Ueliciae. — Jor/es,  ut 
quein  nullus  jwtest  etiiini  a  consuetis  vitiis 
dcterrere."  There  is  plaiuly  sonie  con- 
fusion  iu  tliis  note,  which  Heinrich  lias 
mended;  and  the  readingof  thcabove  MS. 
(whicli  has  been  corrected  by  a  hitcr  hand) 
has  no  otlier  authority.  Yet  Jahn  has 
adopt<?d  it  [and  Kibbeck],  and  Mr.  Mayor 
says  it  is  the  reading  of  the  best  IVLSS. 
'  Spernatur '  lias  the  samc  authority,  witli 
the  addition  of  sonie  of  the  Parisiau  MSS., 
and  is  adopted  by  Jahn.  It  is  not  a  word 
fouud  in  any  other  author,  and  thc  connnon 
reading  is  '  asperuatur.'  [Ribbeck  placcs 
nll  tliis  introduction,  vv.  1 — 36,  '  Ecce 
iterura  Crispinus  '  to  '  di.xisse  puellas  '  at 
the  bottoin  of  his  page,  as  spurious.] 

5.  quanfis  jumenta  fatiget  Porticihus,'] 
He  asks  what  does  it  matter  ('  refert '  is 
'  rem  fert,'  see  Key's  L.  G.  910 ;  Hor.  S. 
i.  1.  49,  n.)  howrich  he  is,  how  big  are  his 
colonnades,  up  and  down  which  lie  drives 
for  his  amusenient,  what  woods  or  shrub- 
beries  lie  has  in  which  he  is  carried  about 
in  his  lectica  or  sella,  that  he  had  wholc 
acres  of  grouudnearthe  Foruiri,  andowned 
many  houses.  The  gardcus  of  some  private 
persons,  such  for  instance  as  Maccenas  and 
Sallust,  wcre  very  large.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Fonini  was  covercd 
with  houses  and  pul)lic  buildings,  but  bc- 
tween  Mons  Capitolinus  and  the  Campus 
Martius  tliere  was  space  for  hirgc  gardens 
such  as  Agrippa  had  there.  Thcy  inust  bc 
very  costly  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  which 
is  what  Juvcnal  means.  There  were  pri- 
vate  as  well  as  public  covered  walks  and 
drives  (porticus)  about  the  city.  '  Fatigat' 
is  a  poetical  word  iu  this  counexion.  Virgil 
uses  it  (Aen.  i.  316),  "  vel  (jualis  equos 
Threissa  fatigat  Harpalyce." 

9.  Incestus,']  '  Incestum  '  was  what  we 
understaiid  it,  intercourse  whetlier  with  or 
without  the  pretence  of  marriagc  (whicli 


was  no  marriage)  betwocn  those  who  were 
too  near  of  kiii  to  have  '  connubiuin  :'  but 
it  wcnt  bcyond  this,  and  beiug  an  act 
against  religiou,  it  embraced  likewisc  in- 
tercoui"se  with  a  vcstal  virgin.  lu  such 
cases  the  womau  was  buricd  and  left  to 
starve  in  a  cell  in  the  Cainpus  Sceleratus 
in  tlie  Sixth  Rcgion  of  the  city.  The  man 
was  put  to  death  by  scourging.  Domitian, 
as  statcd  before  (S.  ii.  29,  n.),  revived  the 
law  about  vestals,  but  Juvcnal  says  his 
favourite,  Crispiuus,cou]d  brcak  it  with  iin- 
])unity,  and  had  lately  doue  so,  though  the 
womau  uuderwcnt  the  usual  punishment. 
'  Nuper,'  however,  docs  not  limit  the  act  to 
a  very  short  time  before,  though  it  was 
probably  not  long.  Oue  of  the  first  acts 
after  a  vestal  was  convicted  was  to  strip  her 
of  lier  vitta,  which  all  the  virgins  wore 
when  on  dnty.  For  '  vittata '  Jahn  reads 
'vitiata,'  with  uo  authority. 

12.  caderet  subjudice  morum.']  Thisthe 
Scholiast  cxplains  rightly,  'damnaretur  a 
censore.'  So  Claudian  (iv.  Cons.  Hon.  88) 
says,  "nou  hostes  victore  cadunt  sed  judice 
sontes."  '  Cadere '  has  thc  same  meaning 
as  in  X.69:  "sedquo  cccidit  subcrimine?" 
The  'judex  morum'  was  the  censor,  aud 
hcrc  nicans  Domitian,  who  took  that  office 
for  his  lifc,  as  mentioned  iu  S.  ii.  29.  The 
proceeding  that  Juvenal  is  going  to  relate 
should  have  brought  the  inan  undcr  the 
censor  as  thc  corrector  of  extravagancc,  a 
part  of  liis  duty  being  to  enforce  such 
sumptuary  laws  as  werc  iu  existence  from 
time  to  tiine.  After  Augustus  they  fell 
into  disusc. 

13.  Titio  Seioque']  These  naines  were 
commonly  used  iu  lcgal  proccedings,  and 
incan  no  pcrsons  in  particular  herc.  He 
calls  thcm  '  bonis,'  tlic  Scholiast  says,  de- 
risivcly,  and  by  comparison.  To  'dccebat' 
Heinrich  prcfcrs  '  dccebit,'  that  is,  '  facile 
dccet ; '  aiid  thc  passage  is  so  quoted  by 
John  of  Salisbury  (Nugae,  &c.,  i.  4), 
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Criniinc  persona  est?     Mullum  sex  railliljus  emit^  15 

Aequantem  sane  paribus  sestertia  libris, 

Ut  perhibent  qui  de  mag-nis  majora  loquuntur. 

Consilium  laudo  artificis,  si  munere  tanto 

Praecipuam  in  tabulis  ceram  senis  abstulit  orbi. 

Est  ratio  ulterior  magnae  si  misit  amicae,  20 

Quae  vehitur  clauso  latis  specularibus  antro. 

Nil  tale  exspectes  :  emit  sibi.     Multa  videmus 

Quae  miser  et  frugi  non  fecit  Apicius.     Hoc  tu 

Succinctus  patria  quondam,  Crispine^  papyro. 

lioc  pretium  squamae  !     Potuit  fortasse  minoris  25 


15.  persona]  The  Scholiast  says,  '  noii 
homo  sedpersona,'  'not  aman  but  a  mask.' 
That  is,  he  was  a  hypocrite,  an  actor. 
But  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  *  persona ' 
here.  "  In  the  law  writers  '  personae '  sig- 
nifies  persons,  that  is,  humau  beings  as 
invested  with  a  certain  character  by  whieh 
they  become  objects  of  law,  as  opposed  to 
things  which  are  not  persons,  but  either 
material  things,  as  objects  of  property,  or 
legal  facts,as  contracts  and  the  hke."  (Long 
on  Cic.  de  Ani.  c.  1.)  This  exphiins  'per- 
sona '  here.  He  was ' foedior  ouini  Crimine,' 
no  charge  could  express  his  wickeduess. 

Mullum  sex  millibus  emit,']  A  niullet  or 
harbel  of  six  pounds  was  uuusually  large. 
Two  pounds  was  the  smallest  size  Martial 
thought  should  be  served  on  a  haudsome 
dish,  and  it  was  not  ofteu  larger  than  that. 
(Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  31,  n.)  The  price  paid  for 
this  was  equivalent  to  46Z.  17*.  Qd.  of  our 
money,  takiug  the  sestertium  (thousand 
sesterces)  at  11.  16s.  3rf.,  which  was  its 
value  at  this  time.  Juvenal  admits  this 
was  probably  a  fabulous  price ;  but  PUuy 
tells  of  oue  that  cost  8000  sesterces  (H.  N. 
ix.  17).  The  purchaser  was  oue  Asinius 
Celer,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula.  Macrobius 
mentions  the  same  purchase,  but  gives 
7000  sesterces  as  the  price.  Pliny  adds  that 
thc  coutemplation  of  this  transactiou  leads 
oue  to  think  of  those  "  qui  iu  conquestione 
hixus  coquos  emi  singulos  pluris  quam 
equos  quiritabant."  Aud  he  goes  on,  "At 
nunc  coqui  triumphorum  pretiis  parantur 
et  coquorum  piscesj"  which  Juveual  per- 
haps  remembered  wheu  lie  wrote  "  potuit 
fortasse  miuoris  Piscator  quam  piscis  emi." 
19.  Praecipuam  in  tabulis  ceram]  This 
is  cquivalent  to  being  declared  the  old 
man's  heres.  A  will  was  usually  contained 
in  three  tablets  (prima,  secunda,  and  ima 
cera  or  tabula),  in  the  two  first  of  which 
were  entered   the   names  of  the  heredes. 


and  in  the  third  tliose  of  the  '  substituti,' 
who  took  in  the  event  of  any  heres  being 
disqualified,  &c.  (Hor.  S.  ii.  5.  53,  n.) 
As  to  '  orbi,'  see  above,  iii.  129,  n. 

20.  Ust  ratio  ulterior]  There  is  another 
way  of  accounting  for  it,  or  another  excuse, 
supposing  he  seut  it  to  some  great  lady  who 
was  fond  of  him,  and  who  weut  about  in 
her  '  sclla '  with  closed  doors,  but  hirge 
windows  that  she  could  look  out  of  and  be 
seen  through.  She  might  afiect  propriety 
by  shutting  up  her  chair,  but  she  would 
have  her  windows  sucli  that  she  couhl  see 
wliat  was  going  on  and  be  recognized  by 
hergallants.  Asto'specularia,'see  iii.268,n. 

23.  Quae  miser  et  frugi  7ion  fecit  Api- 
cius.']  M.  Fabius  Apicius  (as  he  is  called 
by  Dion  Cass.  57. 19),  whose  name  has  been 
proverbial  for  good  hving  from  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  when  he  lived,  is  here  called 
'  miser  et  frugi '  by  way  of  comparison 
witli  Crispinus.  After  spending  au  euor- 
mous  fortuue  on  eating,  driuking,  and  his 
lusts,  he  hauged  himself.  As  to  'frugi,' 
see  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  57,  u. 

21.  papyro.]  This  corresponds  with  what 
he  called  him  before,  "  pars  Niliacae  plebis 
— verua  Canopi  "  (i.  26).  Of  the  coarser 
kiud  of  papyrus  (called  'emporetica'),  which 
was  not  used  for  writing,  various  articles 
were  made  according  to  Phny  (H.  N.  xiii. 
11) :  ",texunt  e  hbro  vela,  tegetesque,  nec 
non  et  vestem,  etiam  stragulam,  ac  fimes." 
In  such  coarse  garments,  tucked  up  as  tlie 
mannerof  slaves  was  (Hor.  S.ii.8.10,n.),he 
says  Crispinusused  to  appear  informerdays. 

25.  Hoc  pretium  squamae  .']  This  is  the 
reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  P.  and  the 
Scholiast  liave  '  hoc  pretio  squamae,'  which 
Ruperti  adopts  after  Henninius  and  the 
Aldine  aud  the  Stephens'  editions.  Jahn 
has  '  hoc  pretio  squamam,'  without  autho- 
rity ;  [and  Ribbeck  also.] 

Potiiit  fortasse  minoris]  See  note  on  v. 
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Piscator  (iuam  piscis  cmi.     rruviiicia  taiili 
Vendit  ap^ros  :  sed  majores  Apulia  vendit. 
Qualcs  tunc  cpulas  ipsum  «^lutissc  putamus 
Iniiupcratorcm,  (puun  tot  scstcrtia,  ])artcm 
Exig-uam  ct  modieae  sumptam  de  mar<rine  coenae, 
rurpurcus  ma<;-ui  ructarit  scurra  Palati, 
Jam  priucc])s  Etpiitum,  mag-na  (pii  voce  solebat 
Vendere  municipes  fraeta  de  merce  siluros. 
Incipc,  Calliopc,  licet  et  considere  :  non  est 
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15,  fin.  Tlie  price  of  slaves  varied  of 
course  very  iiiucli.  Horace  spcaks  of  one 
who  was  sold  for  500  ilracliinao,  about 
17/.  15«.  (S.  ii.  7.  13),  aud  aiiother  ottered 
at  eight  sestertia,  wliich  was  two  niore  than 
tlje  tish  cost.  Au  inferiorsort  of  slavc,  for 
such  puq)oscs  as  this,  uii<^ht  commonly  be 
bought  for  lcss  thau  the  tish.  Hc  adds, 
tbat  in  the  provinces  men  can  gct  a  large 
estate  for  such  a  sum,  and  a  hirgcr  iu 
Apulia,  which  scems  to  imply  tliat  land  in 
Apulia  was  cheaper  than  in  the  proviuces  ; 
but  then  it  must  have  been  bad  hind,  for 
8ome  of  the  corndand  of  Apulia  would  be 
valuable.  [There  is  indecd  no  clcar  mcau- 
ing  in  tbcse  words.  Kibbeck  has  '  nec 
majoris  se  Apulia  vendit.']  Thc  quantity 
of  tlie  first  syllable  in  Apulia  is  common. 
Horace  makes  it  long  and  short  iu  two 
cousecutive  lines : 

"  Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Apulo 
AJtricis  extra  linicn  Apuliae." 

(C.  iii.  4.  9,  10.) 

28.  pittamus]  Most  MSS.  have  '  pu- 
tamus,'  wbicb  is  good  Latin,  as  in  Cicero 
(de  Am.  c.  7) :  "  Stantcs  plaudebant  in  re 
ficta  ;  ((uid  arbitramur  in  vera  facturos 
fuisse?"  Jaliu  lias  'putamus;'  Euperti 
and  Heinricli  [and  Rilibeck]  'putemus.' 
Thc  ohl  cditious  are  divided. 

29.  Induperaiorem,'\  The  preposition  'in' 
in  '  impero '  (tbe  first  meaning  of  whicb 
18  'to  put  upon,'  'to  iinpose,'  the  thing 
iniposc(l  beiug  expressed  or  uuderstood, 
see  Key'8  L.  G.  1291,  n.)  is  representcd 
in  the  carlicr  pocts  by  tlie  forms  'cndo' 
and  '  in(bi,'  corrcsjionding  to  thc  Greck 
iviov.  Tlie  AISS.  licre  and  in  x.  138,  arc, 
witli  only  one  exccption,  in  favour  of  '  in- 
dupcrator.'  Iii  otlicr  jilaccs  they  vary  l)e- 
twecu  that  aiid 'eii(b)pci'ator' (sce  Korccll.). 
Other  words  that  arc  found  iu  Lucretius 
and  otbcrs  with  tbe  samc  form  of  tlie  pre- 
position  are  'cnibipcdirc,'  'ciidogrcdi,'  '  cu- 
doplorare,'  '  cudotucri,'  aud  a  fcw  morc. 


30.  de  margine  coenae,']  Tlie  principal 
disb,  '  caput  coenae,'  wbicb  at  large  dinners 
was  coiiinioiily  a  lioar,  was  iiut  iu  tbc  mid- 
dle  of  tbe  table :  '  de  margine '  corres- 
ponds  to  a  '  side-disli.' 

31.  scurra  Palall,]  The  palace  wbich 
the  successive  empcrors  occupied  was  on 
tbe  rahitine  Hill.  The  ruins  still  rcmaiu. 
It  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  inuch  cn- 
hirged  by  bis  successors.  Domitiau  spcnt 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  decorating  and 
enlarging  it,  but  most  of  the  ornaincnts 
witb  wliich  he  adorncd  it  wcre  removed  by 
Trajan  to  tbc  Temiilc  of  Jiipitcr  Caj^ito- 
linus.  The  supposition  of  Hcnninius  that 
'  palati '  inay  mcan  thc  man's  palate  is 
approvcd  by  Kuiicrti  and  no  one  else. 

32.  Jam  princejjs  Equiium,]  Tbis  is  a 
way  of  spcaking  :  thcre  was  no  ofEcer  wbo 
bore  tliat  title. 

SS.fracta  de  merce  siluros.]  Pliny  (X, 
H.  ix.  15)  mentions  tlie  'sikirus'  as  a  fisb 
of  tbe  Nile.  It  is  mentioncd  again  by  Ju- 
venal  iu  S.  xiv.  132.  Tbe  Sclioliast  calls  tlie 
fisb  '  sartUis,'  aud  the  trauslators  '  shads,* 
which  is  a  dry  sort  of  fish  two  or  tbree  feet 
loiig  found  011  our  own  coasts.  '  Municipes  ' 
means  that  tbey  werc  countrymeu  of  Cris- 
piuus.  The  MSS.  of  Rnpcrti  aud  Jabn  all 
bave  '  fracta  de  merce '  except  one,  which 
bas  '  facta,'  a  clerical  error,  or  copied  from 
tbe  lemraa  of  tbc  SchoHast,  wliere  he  bas 
'  facta,'  but  exphiins  '  fracta.'  Tbcrc  bave 
been  many  attcmpts  madc  to  improve  tbe 
text,  wbicb  Rupcrti  calls  "  incptus,"  aud 
adopts  'fricta,'  a  conjccture  of  Manso. 
'  Fracta  dc  mcrcc  '  inay  mcan  that  tlie  fisli 
wcre  part  of  a  dainagcd  lot.  Ilcinricb  says 
tbe  true  rcadiiig  is  '  farta,'  aiid  that  hc  is 
referring  to  fish  jiackcd  in  casks.  It  may 
be  so.  [Ribbeck  bas  '  farcta.']  The  Scho- 
bast  suys  it  nicans  that  thc  cask  was 
brokcii  that  containcd  thc  fisb.  It  migbt 
nicaii  tbat  tbe  cask  was  brokeu  opcu  to 
scll  the  fisb. 

3 1.  Iiicipe,  CaUiope,]  He  iuvokcs  tbe 
G 
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Cantandum,  res  vera  ag-itur  :  narrate,  puellae  35 

Pierides  :  prosit  raihi  vos  dixisse  puellas. 

Quum  jam  semianimum  laceraret  Flavius  orbem 
Ultimua  et  calvo  serviret  Roma  Neroni, 
Incidit  Hadriaci  spatium  admirabile  rhombi 
Ante  domum  Veneris  quam  Dorica  sustinet  Ancon,         40 
Implevitque  sinus  :  neque  enim  minor  haeserat  illis 


Muses  (as  Horace  docs  when  he  is  goiiig  to 
tell  the  squabble  between  the  parasites, 
S.  i.  5.  53),  but  he  says  this  is  not  matter 
for  a  song,  that  is,  for  fiction  antl  ornament, 
but  a  grave  niatter  of  fact  on  which  they 
should  sit  and  deliberate. 

"  Begin,  Calliope,  let's  sit,  but  sing 
We  may   not;  this  is  truth,    no  fained 
thing."  (Stapylton.) 

Why  the  Muses  were  callcd  Pierides  the 
reader  will  learn  by  referring  to  Muller's 
Hist.  of  Greek  Lit.  p.  27,  or  to  Hor.  A.  P. 
405,  n.  Juvcnal  clainis  credit  for  calling 
them  'puellae,'  which  word  was  only  used 
for  chHste  young  women,  single  or  married. 

37.  Qtium  jam  seinianimiiin]  The  full 
name  of  Domitian  was  T.  Flavius  Domitia- 
nus  Caesar  Augustus.  He  was  the  third 
Flavius.  His  brother  and  his  father  were 
both  T.  Flavius  Sabinus  Vespasianus.  His 
mother  was  Flavia  Domitilla.  The  Flavia 
gens  were  plebeian,  and  of  Sabine  origin,  in 
which  country  the  emperor  Vespasian  was 
born.  Though  Domitian  was  the  last  em- 
peror  who  had  borne  the  gentilician  uame 
of  Flavius  when  this  satire  was  written,  all 
the  Coustantines  were  Flavii. 

38.  calvo  sennret  JRoina  Neroni,]  Ju- 
venal  calls  Domitian  a  bald  Nero,  meaning 
that  he  was  as  bad  as  that  tyraut.  Sue- 
tonius  (c.  18)  relates  that  he  was  bald, 
round-bellied,  and  thin  in  the  legs,  though 
in  his  youth  he  was  a  good-Iookiug  man, 
except  that  he  had  clubbed  feet  ('  digitos 
restrictiores  habebat') :  he  was  tall,  with  a 
modest  countenance,  high  colour,  and  large 
but  rather  dull  eyes.  Suetonius  says  he 
was  very  sensitive  about  his  baldness,  but 
nevcrtheless  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  pre- 
Bervation  of  the  hair,  addressed  to  a  friend 
who  was  bald  like  himself.  He  quoted  for 
his  friend's  consolation  and  his  own  (says 
Suetonius)  a  verse  of  Homer : 

ovx  dpdas  oTos  Kayo)  Ka\6s  t€  fityas  re ; 
(D.  xxi.  108,) 

and  adds,  "  Eadem  nie  tamen  mauent  capil- 
lorum  fata,  et  forti  auimo  fero  comam  iu 
juventa   senescentem.     Scias    nec   gratius 


quidquam  decore  nec  brevius."  Ausonius 
near  threecenturieslater  (De  XII  Caesari- 
bus  per  Suetonium  Tranquillum  scriptis) 
copies  Juvenars  expression,  aiid  thus  men- 
tions  the  three  Flavii : 

"  His  dccimus  fatoque  accitus  Vespasianus  : 
Et  Titus  impcrli  felix  brevitate  ;  secutus 
Frater,    quem    calvum    dixit  sua  Koma 
Neronem." 

If  the  name  bccame  common  as  he  implies, 
it  was  probably  through  this  Satire. 

39.  spatium  admirabile  rhomhi,']  This 
is  like  the  way  of  speaking  below,  '  Crispi 
jucunda  senectus'  (v.  81) ;  and  '  sententia 
dia  Catonis,'  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  32,  and  other  like 
phrases  in  that  writer.  (See  note  on  C.  i. 
3.  36.)  The  '  rhombus '  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  a  turbot ;  but  it  is  uncertain. 
It  was  a  flat  fish.  The  finest  were  caught 
uear  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic. 

40.  quam  Dorica  siistinet  Ancon,']  An- 
cona  was  a  flourishing  town  of  Plcenura 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  near  the 
Cumerian  promontory,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  curve  which  the  coast  makes 
here.  It  was  founded  by  some  refugees 
from  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  about  b.  c.  380,  for  which 
reason  Juvenal  calls  it  Dorian.  Catullus 
mentions  Ancon  as  one  of  the  resorts  of 
Venus  (xxxvi.  13).  There  are  no  traces  of 
the  temple,  bnt  a  late  writer  thinks  that 
"  in  all  probability  it  occupied  the  same 
site  as  the  modcrn  cathedral,  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  lofty  hill  that  sui-rounds  the 
whole  city  and  constitutes  the  remarkable 
headland  from  which  it  derives  its  name" 
(Dict.  Geog.).  '  Sustinet,'  '  holds  up,'  may 
mean  that  the  temple  was  ou  a  hill.  The 
principal  remains  now  extant  are  the  mole 
constructcd  by  Trajan  not  long  after  this 
Satire  was  written,  and  a  triuraphal  marble 
arch  erected  upon  it  in  houour  of  that 
emperor.  The  coins  of  the  city,  of  which 
many  exist,  bear  the  Greek  name  ArKflN 
upon  them.  The  later  poets  used  that 
form  as  well  as  Aucoua,  which  is  tho 
modern  uame  also. 

41.  Implevitque  sinus  .-]  '  Sinus  '  are  the 
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Quos  opcrit  ^lnoics  Macotica  ruptuque  tandcm 

Solihus  clTunclit  torpcntis  ad  ostia  Ponti, 

Dcsiilia  tardos  ct  lonL»-o  fri^orc  pin^ucs. 

Destinat  hoc  monstrum  cymhac  linicjue  mao-ister  4  5 

Pontifici  sumrao.     Quis  enim  proponere  talcm 

Aut  cmcrc  audcrct,  c|uum  plena  ct  litora  multo 

Delatorc  Ibrent  ?     Dispersi  ]irotinus  alg-ae 

Inquisitores  agferent  cum  remige  nudo, 

Non  duhitaturi  fuijfitivum  diocrc  pisocm  50 

Dcpastumcjuc  diu  vivaria  (Aiesaris  ;  inde 

Elapsum  veterem  ad  dominum  dehere  reverti. 

Si  quid  Palfurio,  si  eredimus  Armillato, 

Quidquid  eonspicuum  pulorumque  est  aequore  toto 

Res  fisci  est  ubieunque  natat.     Donabitur  ergo  55 

Ne  pereat.     Jam  letifero  cedente  pruinis 


folcJs  of  the  nct.  Forcellini  givcs  cxam[)les 
and  expl;iins  it  as  "j^ars  retis  laxa  fjuae 
cum  quid  ineidit  intlectitnr."  Juvenal 
poes  on  to  say  the  fish  that  was  thus  cau^ht 
('haeserat,'  i.  e.  sinuhus;  was  not  snialler 
than  those  wliich,  after  heing  frozen  np  in 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov)  al!  the  win- 
ter,  werc  sent  down  when  the  ice  hegan  to 
thaw,  fat  and  lazy,  thron<^h  the  Ciuimcrian 
Bosi*)rus  (Straits  of  KaHa)  into  the  Euxine. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  320)  speaks  of  the  pelaniys 
or  young  tunny  fish  bred  in  tlie  Palus 
Maeotis  passing  froni  thence  into  the 
Euxine,  and  beiug  cauglit  in  large  qnan- 
tities,  first  at  Sinope  aud  then  at  Byzan- 
tium.  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  63)  puts  this 
do«-n  as  one  of  the  chief  sourccs  of  that 
city's  wealth;  and  Pliny  (X.  H.  ix.  15) 
refers  to  the  same  at  some  length.  The 
Greeks  traded  to  the  Crimea  for  salt-fish, 
rdptxos. 

43.  torpenlis  ad.ostia  Ponti,]  TheScho- 
liast's  co])y  had  '  torrentis,' on  which  au- 
thority  Jiilin  adopts  that  word.  [Rihbeck 
also  has  '  torrentis.']  The  Scholiast  adds 
this  uote  :  "  Perfluentis,  cummtis  ;  illic 
nara  rlicuma  quoddam  trahit  mare." 
One  MS.  (Hamburg)  has  'Nili'  instead 
of '  Ponti.' 

46.  Ponlijici  sumtno.']  The  Pontifex 
Maximus  was  president  of  the  college  of 
pontifls,  and  chief  director  and  cx])0under 
ofevery  thingconnectcd  with  religion.  The 
oiBce  was  ahvays  bome  hy  the  emperors 
from  Augustus  downwards  for  ahout  four 
centuries,  Giflbrd  thiiiks  "Juvcnars  ta-ste 
i«  not  to  be  admired,"  in  calling  Domitian 
by  this  title ;  "  he  sjionld  rather  have  fixed 
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npon  one  by  virtucof  which  the  fish  might 
have  been  claimed  ;"  but  lic  does  not  say 
what  title  lie  woiild  have  prcferrcd.  Gran- 
gaeus  sees  a  proj^ricty  in  'i)outifici  summo,* 
because  of  the  pontifical  dinncrs,  which 
were  ])rovcrbial. 

48.  Delatore]  Tliere  wcre  informers  all 
along  tlie  coast,  who  i)oked  into  the  very 
weeds  ('mud-rakcrs,'  Giflbrd  calls  tLcm)  for 
something  to  te.l  about,  and  tliey  would 
soon  call  the  starvcd  fishcriiian  to  account 
('  agercnt  cum  reniige  nudo'),  and  would  be 
ready  to  swear  they  knew  the  fish  by  sight, 
and  tliat  it  had  got  away  from  the  cm- 
peror's  preserves  (vivaria),  aud  must  be  sent 
back  to  its  old  niastcr. 

53.  Si quid  Pa1furio,~\  This  person.whose 
cognomen  was  'Sura,'  is  meutioned  by  Sue- 
tonius  (Domit.  c.  13)  as  one  who  had  been 
removed  from  tlic  senate;  and  thc  Scholiast 
says  that  it  \vas  Vespasian  who  did  it,  and 
thut  lie  liecame  a  Stoic  in  conscquence  : 
also  tliat  lie  got  intofavour  witli  Doniitian, 
and  pursued  the  trade  of  an  iiifcirmer  very 
actively.  Arniillatus  tlie  Scholiast  men- 
tions  as  another  infornier,  whicli  the  con- 
text  shows. 

55.  Res  fisci  esf]  'Is  the  property  of  the 
fiscus.'  '  Fiscus '  signifies  a  basket,  and 
caine  to  mean  such  a  basket  as  tliey  carricd 
money  in,  and  tlien  the  eniperor's  treasury, 
as  opposcd  to  'aerarium,'  tlie  treasury  of 
the  ])oi)ulus.  See  Long  on  Cic.  Verr. 
Act.  Pi  ima,  c.  8. 

56.  Ne  pereaf.~\  That  is,  for  fear  it 
should  be  seizcd  and  confiscated,  as  Hein- 
rich  says.  Otlier  cxplanations  have  beeu 
given,  but  this  is  right. 
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AutumnO;,  jam  quartanam  sperantibus  aegris, 
Stridebat  deformis  hiems  praedamque  recentem 
Servabat :  tamcn  bie  pvoperat  vehit  urgeat  Auster  : 
Utque  lacus  suberant,  ubi  quanquam  diruta  servat 
Ignem  Trojanum  et  Vestam  coht  Alba  minorem, 
Obstitit  intranti  miratrix  turba  parumper. 
Ut  cessit,  facih  patuerunt  cardine  valvae ; 
Exclusi  spectant  admissa  obsonia  Patres. 
Itur  ad  Atriden.     Tum  Picens,  "Accipe/'  dixit, 
"  Privatis  majora  focis  :  g-eniahs  agatur 
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57.  Autitmtio,']  Horace  calls  it  "Auctum- 
nusque  gravls  Libitiuae  quaestus  acerbac  " 
(S.  ii.  6.  19,  where  various  otherplaces  are 
quoted).  'Sperautibus'  meanswishing  for 
tlie  quartan,  as  that  stage  in  a  fever  when 
it  begins  to  amend.  Euperti  takes  it  for 
'  expecting,'  that  is,  apprehending  the  ap- 
proach  of  tliis  discase.  According  to  Galen 
the  quartan  "  dries  up  the  phlegni  and 
melauchohc  humour,"  as  Manutius  ob- 
serves  on  the  following  passage  of  Cicero's 
letter  to  Tiro  (xvi.  11) :  "Doleo  te  non  va- 
lere;  sed  quoniam  in  quartanam  conversa 
vis  est  morbi  (sic  enim  scribit  Curius)  spero 
te  diligentia  adhibita  etiam  firmiorem 
fore." 

58.  defonnis  hiems]  Horace  has  '  in- 
formes  hiemes  '  (C.  ii.  10.  15).  He  says 
though  the  cold  weather  kept  his  fish  fresh, 
he  made  as  much  haste  as  if  the  soutli  wind 
were  blowing,  as  it  did  in  autumn  ('  plum- 
beus  Auster,'  Hor.  S.  ii.  6. 18),  which  would 
soon  turn  it,  for  which  purpose  Horace 
invokes  it,  S.  ii.  2.  40,  "At  vos,  Praesentes 
Austri,  coquite  horum  obsouia  !  " 

60.  Utque  lacus  snberant,']  The  Lacus 
Albanus,  which  still  retains  its  name  (Lago 
di  Albauo)  under  Mons  Albanus  (Monte 
Cavo)  in  Latium,  is  about  fourteen  miles 
south-east  of  Rome.  See  Hor.  C.  iv.  1. 19 : 
"Albanos  prope  te  lacus  Ponet  marmoreum 
sub  trabe  citrea."  A palace  built  by  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  became  the  property  of  the  emperors, 
and  was  greatly  eularged  by  Domitian,  who 
hved  there  a  great  deah  Some  reniains  of 
the  buildings  and  gardens  are  still  to  be 
seen.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Mar- 
tial  and  others.  The  site  of  Alba  Longa 
was  ou  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  which 
was  named  after  it.  The  town  was  de- 
stroyed  by  TuUus  Hostilius,  according  to 
Livy,  400  years  after  its  foundation  by  As- 
canius,  the  sou  of  Acneas,  wlio  accordingto 
traditiou  transferred  to  Alba  tlie  govern- 
mont  established  by  his  father  at  Lavinium, 


and  with  it  the  fire  of  Vesta,  imported  from 
Troy.  Livy  says  that  TuUus  destroyed  all  , 
thepublic  and  private  buildings,  and  re- 
duced  the  town  to  ruins,  but  spared  the 
temples  (i.  29).  The  reading  'suberant,' 
whicli  was  that  of  the  Scholiast  and  is  iu 
most  MSS.,  is  suspicious.  '  Superant '  ap- 
pears  in  some.  Heinrich  thinks  with  Mark- 
land  thc  true  reading  is  '  superat,'  quoting 
Virg.  EcL  viii.  6,  "  superas  jam  saxa  Ti- 
mavi."  '  Suberant '  means  the  lakes  were 
near. 

61.  Vestam  colit  Alla  minorem,']  The 
Scholiast  on  this  place  says  that  when  Tul- 
lus  Hostilius  destroyed  iUba,  the  Romans 
would  have  removed  the  sacred  things  from 
the  temples  to  Rome,  but  were  deterred  by 
a  great  hailstorm,  and  accordingly  they 
continued  to  oliserve  the  worship  of  the 
gods  at  Alba ;  which  statement  Lipsius 
(de  Vesta,  c.  2)  coufirms  by  a  reference  to 
Symmachus  (Epp.  ix.  120,  121),  who, 
writing  tovvards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  speaks  of  tlie  incest  of  one  Pri- 
mogenia,  a  vestal  priestess  at  Alba.  The 
Sehohast  adds  that  Juvenal  speaks  of 
Vestam  minorem  '  ad  conipositiouem,'  that 
is,  by  comparison  with  her  worship  at 
Rome,  which  was  instituted  by  Romulus 
or  Numa  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Rom.). 

63.  Ut  cessit,]  [Ribbeck  has  'At  cessit : 
facili  &c.'] 

64.  Fatres.]  Domitian  used  to  conveue 
the  Senate  at  his  Alban  house.  Juvenal 
says  the  senators  are  kept  outside  waiting 
wiiile  the  man  with  the  tish  finds  ready  ad- 
mittance.  The  emperor  he  calls  Atrides, 
Agamemnon,  and  the  fisherman  a  Picenian, 
the  fish  liaving  been  caught  at  Ancon  in 
Picenum. 

66.  genialis  agatur  Iste  dies  :]  'Letthis 
day  be  devotcd  to your  genius;'  like  Horacc, 
'  cras  genium  mero  Curabis'  (C.  iii.  17. 14), 
and  'genio  iudulgere'  (Pers.  v.  151).  As  to 
•  geuius/  see  uote  ou  Horace,  Epp.  i.  7.  94. 
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Isto  ilios  :  propoi-a  stomaolnini  laxarc  saq-inis, 
Kt  tua  sorvatum  consuino  in  sooula  rhoniliuni. 
Ipso  oapi  voluit."     Uuid  apcrtius  ?  et  tamcn  illi 
Surj^ebant  cristae.     Xihil  cst  quod  credcre  de  se 
Non  possit  quum  hiudatur  dis  aequa  potcstas. 
Sed  doorat  pisoi  patinao  mensura.     Vocantur 
Ergo  in  consilium  proceres,  quos  oderat  illc, 
In  quorum  facie  miserae  mag-naeque  sedebat 
Pallor  amioitiac.     Primus  olamante  Lil)urno 
"  Curritc,  jam  sedit  \"  rapta  i^roperabat  abolla 
Pegasus,  attonitae  positus  modo  villicus  Urbi. 
Anne  aliud  tuno  praofccti  ?  quorum  optimus  atque 
Interpres  logum  sauetissimus  ;  omnia  quanquam 


67.  laxare  saginh,']  The  MSS.  are  not 
all  agreetlas  to  the  reading,  and  tlie  Scho- 
liast  has  a  note  of  whieh  the  rcading  and 
sensc  are  doubtful.  Most  MSS.  havc  '  sa- 
ginis ;'  Jahn  reads  '  saginae,'  witli  no  au- 
thority.  He  understands  tlierefore  the 
meaning  to  Ije,  'hasten  to  relieve  your  sto- 
niach,  to  make  way  for  the  fish,'  which  was 
not  an  uncommon  practice.  Otlier  editors 
take  it  the  same  way.  I  agrce  with  Heiu- 
rich,  who  reads  'saginis'  with  nearly  all  the 
MSS.,  and  explains  '  Laxare '  to  mean  that 
he  was  to  distend  his  belly  with  good 
things.  '  Sagina'  is  used  for  any  good  dish. 
[Ribbeck  has  '.sagcnis.'] 

69.  Ipse  capi  vohtit.']  The  man  declares 
the  fish  wanted  to  be  caught,  to  have  the 
honour  of  being  eaten  by  the  cmperor. 
What  coukl  be  more  glaring?  But  tlie 
great  man  swallows  it,  and  his  feathers  rise 
at  the  flattery.  Ruperti  says  this  inter- 
pretation  will  not  do.  The  tisherman  says 
"  Quid  apcrtius  ?  "  "  What  is  clearer  tlian 
that  the  fish  wantcd  to  becaught  ?"  But, 
says  Juvenal,  the  fish  puts  up  his  back 
witli  indignation,  by  way  of  rcfnting  the 
compHmeut.  It  appears  Ruperti  has 
found  somcbody  to  approvc  of  this. 

71.  dis  aeqita  potestas.]  Suetonius  says 
that  Domitiancaused  all  lettcrs  toliis  j)ro- 
curatores  to  begin  with  "Doniinus  et  Deus 
nostcr  sie  fieri  jubct ;"  and  that  after  he 
had  estabh.slicd  this  practice  hewasahvavs 
addressed  so.  Martial  has  (v.  8)  "  Edictum 
Domini  Deique  nostri."  Aurehus  Victor 
(de  Caes.  c.  39)  says  of  him,  "  Alore  CaH- 
gulae  Dominum  sesc  Deumque  dici  coc- 
git."  '  Diis  acqua'  however  is  only  (as  the 
commentators  saj-)  an  adaptation  of  the 
Grcek  i(t6Q(ot. 

75.  Liburtio']  Tlie  pracco  who  summoncd 


thesenate  was  a  Liburnian  slavc  (iii.  2tO). 
He  crics  out  that  the  emperor  has  takcii 
his  seat,  and  Pegasus  snatchcs  up  his 
'  abolla '  and  runs  to  attend  the  mecting. 
Pegasus  was  a  jurist  of  eminence  in  this 
and  the  preceding  reigns.  The  SchoHast 
says  he  was  the  son  of  a  trierarch  (which 
would  imply  that  hc  was  a  Greck),  and  got 
his  name  from  the  figurc-liead  of  his  fiitlicr's 
ship ;  aud  that  he  Iiad  such  a  rcmarkablc 
memory  hc  was  caUed  '  liber,'  a  book  :  that 
he  discharged  sevcral  ofiiccs,  and  was  finaHy 
appointcd  'praefectusUrbi,'as  we  see  here. 
Therc  are  difficulties  in  the  Scliolia,  but 
thcy  are  not  important  in  this  place.  Cra- 
mer  and  Schopen  (Heinnch's  edition,  p. 
366)  have  discussed  thcm  sufficiently. 
From  'abolla'  the  commentators  derivc  an 
allusion  to  thc  man's  bcing  a  Stoic.  But 
sec  note  in  iii.  115. 

77.  attonitaepositusmodoviUicus  Urbi.'\ 
The  offiee  of  '  praefectus  Urbi '  under  the 
cmpcrors  was  difterent  from  that  in  the 
carHer  days  of  the  republic.  It  was  in- 
stituted  by  Augustus  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  order  in  the  city,  and  grew  to 
be  the  first  magistracy  in  powcr  and  im- 
portance.  It  might  bc  hcld  for  many  ycars. 
'  Positus'  is  uscd  for  'appointed,'  as  'prac- 
positus  '  nsually  is.  '  Attonitae  '  mcans 
'  stupcficd,'  which  Heinrich  says  expresscs 
the  stato  of  thc  whole  Roman  world.  '  Vil- 
Hcus'  is  cxplained  on  iii.  195.  Juvcnal  says 
that  tlic  '  praefecti  Urbi '  in  tho.se  days 
when  Pcgasus  wasappointed  (in  Vespasian's 
reign)  wcrc  only  stewards  of  thc  cmpcror. 
Ruperti  adopts  Manso's  cxplanation  of  'at- 
tonitae,'  which  hc  says  expresses  tlie  asto- 
nislimcnt  of  thc  eity  at  getting  a  'villicus' 
wlicn  thcy  cxpeetcd  a  pracfectus,  l)ecause 
'villici'  wcre  slavcs.    This  is  hardlv  wortli 
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Temporibus  diris  tractanda  putabat  inermi  80 

Justitia,     Venit  et  Crispi  jucunda  senectus, 

Cujus  erant  mores  qualis  facundia,  mite 

Ingenium.     IMaria  ac  terras  populosque  regenti 

Quis  comes  utilior,  si  clade  et  peste  sub  illa 

Saevitiam  damnare  et  honestum  afferre  liceret  85 

Consilium  ?     Sed  quid  violentius  aure  tyranni, 

Cum  quo  de  pluviis  aut  aestibus  aut  nimboso 

Vere  locuturi  fatum  pendebat  amici  ? 

Ille  igitur  nunquam  direxit  brachia  contra 

Torrentem,  nec  civis  erat  qui  libera  posset  90 

Verba  animi  profeiTC  et  vitam  impendere  vero. 

Sic  multas  hiemes  atque  octogesima  vidit 

Solstitia,  his  armis  iUa  quoque  tutus  in  aula. 

Proximus  ejusdem  properabat  Acilius  aevi 

Cum  juvene  indigno  quem  mors  tam  saeva  maneret         95 

Et  Domini  g-ladiis  tam  festinata  :  sed  olim 

Prodigio  par  est  cum  nobilitate  senectus  : 

Unde  fitj  ut  malim  fraterculus  esse  Gigantis. 

Profuit  ergo  nihil  misero  quod  cominus  ursos 


repeating.  Heinrkh  thinks  ver.  78  is  not 
genuine  ;  [and  Ribbeck  ouiits  it.  If  this 
verse  is  ouiitted,  the  fuU  stop  after  '  Urbi ' 
must  be  changed  to  a  couiraa ;  and  the  whole 
passage  will  thus  be  mude  clearer.] 

80.  inermi  Justitia.']  He  saj^s  though 
Pegasus  was  the  best  of  his  class,  and  a 
good  jurist,  he  was  hix  iu  the  punishiuent 
of  oftenders,  which  in  such  bad  times  was  a 
great  fault.  The  'praefectus  urbi'  had  'ju- 
risdictio,'  and  there  wasno  appealfroni  him 
e.xcept  to  the  emperor.  'Justitia'  bears  a 
sword  in  all  representatious  of  her,  and 
sometimes  a  spear  or  a  pair  of  scales. 

81.  Crispijucunda  senectus,~\  '  Cheerful 
old  Crispus.'  Yibius  Crispus  was  an  orator 
often  mentioned  bv  Quintilian,  who  spcaks 
of  him  in  terms  like  Juvenal,  as  "  vir  in- 
genii  jncundi  et  elegantis"  (v.  13.  -18). 
The  Scholiast  has  a  long  note  here  wliich 
refers  to  a  diflerent  Crispus.  Juveual  gives 
him  a  pleasing  character,  but  says  he  was 
not  stout  enougli  to  speak  his  mind  and 
swim  against  the  stream,  and  laydown  his 
life  as  the  price  of  truth. 

94.  Acilius']  This  is  the  fiither  of  W. 
Acilius  Glabrio,  who  was  consul  with  Tra- 
jan  A.D.  91,  and  who  was  pu*-  to  death  by 
Domitiau,  Dion  says,  from  jealousy  of  his 
prowess  in  killing  a  lion  in  his  aniphithea- 


tre  on  the  Mons  Albanus.  See  notes  on 
V.  60  and  99.  The  consul  is  the  'juvenis' 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  As  to  '  Do- 
mini '  see  above,  v.  71,  n. 

96.  sed  olim']  '  Olim  '  means  here  '  for 
some  time  past.'  ForcelHui  gives  other 
examples  from  tlielater  writers.  See  S.  vi.  346. 

98.  fraferculus  esse  Gigantis.]  [This 
line  is  oraitted  by  Ribbeck.]  TheGigantes 
were  sons  of  Earth,  yqyeviis.  Persius  has 
"progenies  terrae,"  "terrae  est  jam  filius" 
(vi.  57,  59).  Wlien  a  man's  parents  were 
unknown  he  was  referred  to  the  commou 
mother ;  aud  as  Casaubon  says,  those  who 
rose  from  obscurity  to  high  place  were 
called  '  lumbrici,'  '  womis,'  and  by  the 
Greeks  eynpa  yris,  '  cntrails  of  the  earth.' 
(See  below,  viii.  45.)  Cicero  uses  the  phrase 
'  terrae  tilio  nescio  cui '  (ad  Att.  i  13),  and 
the  same  in  a  letter  to  Trebatius  (ad  Fam. 
vii.  9),  "summo  generenatus  terrae  filius," 
as  Quiutilian  says,  speaking  of  cities, 
"multum  auctoritatis  atiert  vetustas,  ut 
iis  qui  terra  dicuutur  orti."  (iii.  7,  fin.) 
Ruperti  thiuks  Juvenal  wrote  'nolira,'  and 
not  '  nialini,'  nieaning  that  he  would  rather 
not  be  tlie  Immble  friend  of  the  great  uian 
(Caesar).  It  w;;s  liard  to  go  wrong,  but 
Ruperti  is  uufortuuate. 

99.  ursos   Figehat   Numidas']    African 
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Figebat  Numidas  Alhaiui  nudus  arena 
Venator.     Quis  enim  jam  non  intellio-at  artes 
Patricias?     Quis  priscum  ilhul  miratur  acumcn, 
Brute,  tuum  ?     Facile  est  barbato  imponcre  rcn-i, 
Nec  melior  vultu  quamvis  ignobilis  ibat 
Rubrius,  offensae  veteris  rcus  atrpic  tacendae, 
Et  tamcn  improbior  satiram  scribente  cinaedo. 
Montani  quoque  venter  adest,  abdomine  tardus, 
Et  matutino  sudans  Crispinus  amomo 
Quantum  vix  redolent  duo  funera ;  saevior  illo 


100 


105 


liears  are  nientioucd  hy  Herodotus  (ii.  67; 
iv.  191),  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  828),  Vir^l  (Aen. 
V.  37).  Martial  (i.  105);  and  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viii.  36)  says,  "Annalibus  notatuni  est  M. 
risone  M.  Messalla  Coss.  ad  xiv.  Kal. 
Octobres  Doinitiuin  Acnobaibum  Aodilem 
curulem  ursosNumidicos  ccutum  et  totidem 
venatores  Aethiopas  in  Circo  dedisse."  On 
wliich  Pliny  adds,  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand  why  Xumidian  hears  slioidd  be  spo- 
keu  of,  as  Africa  does  not  produce  bears. 
Lipsius  (Klectorum,  ii.  4)  has  a  chapter  in 
defence  of  Pliny,  who  he  says  must  have 
known  where  the  bears  camc  from  that 
were  importcd  in  grcat  numbers  into  Rome. 
Lipsius  supposes  all  manner  of  beasts  were 
called  '  ursi,'  and  that  Juvenal  means  lions, 
which  Servius  supposes  may  be  Virgirs 
meaning.  As  to  'Albana  arena,'  see  note 
on  V.  94. 

101.  artes  Pairicias?]  The  various  arts 
the  Patricians  had  recourse  to  to  save  them- 
selves.  Glabrio's  was  that  of  degrading 
himself  mto  a  '  venator,'  which  Juvenal 
compares  with  the  crafcinoss  of  L.  Junius 
Brutus,  who,  Livy  says,  allowod  himself 
to  be  supposed  a  fool,\hat  he  might  the 
better  watch  for  hisopportunitvof  deliver- 
ing  his  country  (i.  56;.  This  trick,  Juve- 
ual  says,  might  pass  with  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  a  kiug  of  tlie  old  days  whon  they 
wore  beards,  but  was  not  likely  to  impose 
upou  modern  tyrants.  '  IJarbato  rogi '  is 
liko  Horace'8  'intonsi  Catouis.'  (C.  ii.  15. 
11,  andnote.) 

105.  Itiibrius,1  Some  take  this  person 
for  Rubrius  Gallus,  who  was  sent  by  Nero 
against  Galba  and  desertcd  liim  (Dion 
Cass.  63.  27),  and  suppose  that  this  was 
his  '  ancient  oflonco,'  and  tliat  Noro  is  the 
satire-writor  mentioncd  in  the  noxt  line, 
because  lie  wrote  a  jioem  on  ono  Clodius 
Pollio  ("  Clodiuin  Poilioncm  praetorium  vi- 
ruui  iu  quem  cst  pooma  Noronis  (]uod  in- 
scribitur  Luscio,"  Suotonius,  vit.  Domit.  i.), 
aud  another  oa  Afranius  Quintianus  (Tac. 


Ann.  XV.  49).     Heinrich  is  of  this  opinion. 
Tho  Scholiast  says  (according  to  a  probable 
emendation  of  his  text)  that   Rubiius  se- 
duced  Titus'  daughtor.  and  he  was  afraid 
her  uncle  would  punish  him  for  his  crime. 
Gosner  takos  '  improbior  satiram,'  &c.  for  a 
proverb ;  if  so  it  was  probably  taken  from 
Nero.     By  'nec  melior  vultu  quamvis  ig- 
nobilis'  he  means  that  Rubrius    did    not 
look  happier  than  Acilius,  though  he  was 
not  '  nobilis,'  and  so  far  less  exposod  to  the 
tyrant's    malice.      '  Improbior,'    Hoinrich 
says,   means  '  more    abusive.'     It    implies 
also  that  ho  had  no  shame.    Juvcnal  means 
that  though  lie  was  under  the  stigma  of  a 
crime  that  could  not  be  spokon  of,  he  was 
as  forward  in  abusing  othors  as  the  man 
who  living  tilthily  himsolf  wrote  satiros  on 
liis  noighbours.     'Improbus'  has  a  great 
varietyof  meanings.  Soe  Hor.C.iii.24.62,n. 
107.   Montani  quoque  venter']    This    is 
like  'Crispi  senectus,'  above,  v.  81.   Curtius 
Jlontanus,   a  senator,   is  repeatodly  men- 
tioned  by  Tacitus.     He  was  exilod  by  Noro 
on  a  charge  of  libolliug  him.     He  may  be 
tlie  man  hore  spoken  of  and  below,  v.  131 
and  xi.  3i.     As  to  Crispinus,  see  v.  1  of 
this  Satire.     He  perfunied  himself  in  the 
morning,  a  vulgar  thiug  to  do,  and  smelt 
as  strong  as  two  funorals.     A  corpse  was 
commonly  smeared  with  ointmont,  as  Per- 
sius  describes  one  carried  out  "  alto  Com- 
positus  lecto  crassisquo  lutatus  amomis"  (S. 
iii.  101).     Burning  conscrs  also  were  car- 
ried  in  the  procession,  and  porfumos  of  all 
sorts  and  tiowers  wore  thrown  upon  the 
funeral   pile.     Statius,  doscribing  a  fune- 
ral,  says  : — 

" omuo  illic  stipatum  examine  longo 

Ver   Arabum    Cilicumque    fiuit,    tiorcsque 

Sabaei 
Iiidorumque    arsura    scges,    praereptaque 

tomplis 
Thura,   Palaestinique  bimul    Phariique  li- 

quore-s  &c.  (Silv.  v.  1.  210.) 
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Pompeius  tenui  jugulos  aperire  susurro;  HO 

Et  qui  vulturibus  servabat  viscera  Dacis 

Fuscus,  marmorea  meditatus  proelia  villa  ; 

Et  cum  mortifcro  prudens  Veiento  Catullo, 

Qui  nunquam  visae  flagrabat  amore  puellae, 

Grande  et  conspicuum  nostro  quoque  tempore  monstrum,    115 

Caecus  adulator,  dirusque  a  ponte  satelles, 

Dignus  Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 

Blandaque  devexae  jactaret  basia  rbedae. 

Nemo  mag-is  rhombum  stupuit :  nam  plurima  dixit 

In  laevum  conversus,  at  illi  dextra  jacebat  120 


The  amomum,  from  which  'mummy'  is 
sometimes  erroneously  said  to  be  derived, 
was  an  Eastern  shrub,  and  therefore  by 
the  Latin  poets  usually  called  '  Assyrium.' 
It  is  described  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xii.  13), 
who  says  it  grows  in  India,  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Pontus.  To  what  plant  the 
name  was  given  is  now  unkuown.  (See 
Forcellini.) 

110.  Pompeius']  This  person  is  not 
known.  Juvenal  says  he  had  the  art  of 
cutting  people's  throats  with  a  whisper.  A 
hint  was  enough.     He  was  a  '  delator.' 

112.  Fuscus,~\  Cornelius  Fuscus  was  em- 
ployed  by  Vespasian  in  high  commands, 
and  by  Domitian  as  'praefectus'  of  the  prae- 
torian  troops.  He  was  sent  by  him  on  au 
expedition  against  the  Daci,  and  was  killed, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  arniy, 
by  that  people.  Tacitus  describes  him  (in 
A.D.69)  as  'vigens  aetate,  claris  natalibus,' 
and  as  one  who  loved  danger  for  its  own 
sake.  Juveual  says  he  thouglit  of  battlcs 
in  his  marble  villa  :  rctirement  and  tlie  de- 
grading  life  of  a  Roman  senator  of  this  day 
did  not  suit  him,  and  he  was  glad,  no  doubt, 
to  be  employed  on  the  rough  service  in 
which  he  lost  his  hfe.  Euperti  says  it  is 
"  (rapKaa-riKus  dictum  de  homiue  ignaro 
militiae  ac  luxuria  diffluente  qui  non  in 
campo  vel  castris  sed  in  secessu  otioque  ar- 
tem  belli  gerendi  discit,"  which  is  not  true  ; 
and  as  Juvenal  must  have  known  it  was 
not  true,  it  is  uulikely  that  this  is  his 
meaning.  He  had  a  respect  for  some  of 
these  people,  and  thought  them  too  good 
for  their  master. 

113.  Teienio  CatuUo,']  Fabricius  Veien- 
to,  whom  he  calls  '  crafty,'  is  mentioned 
above,  iii.  185.  In  the  epistle  referred  to 
in  that  note,  Pliny  says  that  a  conversation 
at  the  empcror  Nerva's  table,  on  one  occa- 
sion  when  Veiento  was  preseut,  turncA 
chiefly  on  Catullus  Messalliuus,  wliom  Pliny 


describes  as  blind  and  of  a  savage  dispo- 
sition  ;  he  had  neither  reverence,  modesty, 
nor  pity,  and  so  Domitian  used  him,  as  a 
man  uses  arrows,  to  slioot  at  all  the  best  of 
men.  He  was  dead  at  the  time  of  this  con- 
versation.  Juvenal  says  he  lusted  after  a 
woman  he  had  no  eyes  to  see. 

116.  dirusque  a  j^onte  satelles,']  He 
means  he  was  brought  from  begging  at  the 
bridges,  where  beggars  commonly  stood,  to 
be  Domitian's  savage  servant.  He  says  the 
man  was  one  who  should  have  been  found 
begging  on  the  AppiaVia  of  the  passengers 
in  their  carriages  going  down  to  Aricia, 
which  was  about  sixteen  miles  from  Rome, 
and  full  of  country  houses.  (Hor.  S.  i.  5. 
1,  n.)  As  the  Appia  Via  approached 
Aricia  it  went  dowu  into  the  Valhs  Aricina, 
and  the  descent  was  called  Clivus  Aricinus. 
It  appcars  that  beggars  were  in  the  habit  of 
posting  themselves  at  the  top  of  this  hill. 
Martial  says  (ii.19)  to  a  man  who  had  given 
him  a  poor  dinner  : 

"  Dehet  Aricino  conviva  recumbere  clivo, 
Quem  tua  felicem,  Zoile,  coena  facit." 

And  describing  the  flitting  of  Vacerra  from 
his  lodgings  with  his  shabby  furniture,  lie 
says,  "Migrare  clivum  crederes  Aricinum." 
(xii.  32. 10.)  See  also  note  on  Persius,  vi. 
56  :  "  Clivumque  ad  Virbi :  praesto  est  mihi 
Manius  hcres."  This  explains  '  devexae.' 
'Jactaret  basia'  is  explained  above,  on  iii. 
106.  As  to  'pons,'  conipare  S.  v.  8;  xiv. 
134. 

119.  rhomlum  stiipuit :]  Juvenal  uses 
this  construction  vvith  '  stupere  : '  '  stupet 
haec '  (xiii.  16) ;  "  Caerula  quis  stupuit 
Germani  lumina"  (ib.  164).  Virgil  likcwise 
has  "  Pars  stupet  innuptae  donum  exitiale 
Minervae"  (Aeu.  ii.  31).  With  the  later 
poets  it  is  common.  Horace  has  other  con- 
structions,  as  '  stupet  aere '  (S.  i.  4.  28)  and 
'  stupet  iu  titulis '  (S.  i.  6.  17). 
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Bcllua.     Sii'  pujTnas  Cilicis  laiKla1>at  ct  ictiis 

Et  pcg-ma  ct  pucros  imlc  ail  vclaria  raptos. 

Non  ccdit  Acicnto,  scd  ut  fanaticus  oestro 

Pcrcussus,  Bcllona,  tuo,  divinat  ct  "  Ingens 

Onicn  habcs,"  inquit,  "  manfui  clarique  triumphi :  12  5 

Rcofcm  aliqucm  capics,  aut  de  tcmone  Britanno 

Excidct  Arviragus  :  percf^rina  cst  bcllua  ;  ccrnis 

Erectas  in  ter^  sudes  ?  "     Hoe  defuit  unum 

Fabricio  patriam  ut  rhombi  mcmoraret  et  annos. 

"Quidnam  io-itur  censes  ?  coneiditur  ?  "  "  Absit  ab  illo   1.30 

Dcdccus  hoc,"  ^Montanus  ait :  "  testa  alta  paretur, 

Quae  tenui  muro  spatiosum  collig-at  orbem. 

Debetur  ma^nus  patinac  subitusque  Prometheus. 

Arg-illam  atque  rotam  citius  properate  :  sed  ex  hoc 

Tempore  jam,  Caesar,  figuli  tua  castra  sequantur."         133 

Yicit  digna  viro  sententia  :  noverat  ille 

Luxuriam  imperii  vetercm  noctesque  Xeronis 

Jam  medias  aliamque  famem,  quum  pulmo  Falerno 

Arderet.     Nulli  major  fuit  usus  edendi 


121.  Sic  pugnas  Cilicis  Jaudahaf]  It 
appoars  that  Cilician  gladiators  were  com- 
luon.  Martial  (Spec.  3)  has  "  Et  Cilices 
nimbis  hic  maduere  suis,"  alluding  to  the 
crocus  water  that  was  sprinkled  over  the 
tlieatre,  Cilicia  being  famous  for  that 
plant.  '  Pegma,'  which  has  its  name  from 
the  Greek  Tr^y-vvvai,  was  used  for  diflerent 
things  made  of  wood,  but  in  connexion 
with  the  theatre.  '  Pegmata  '  were  great 
wooden  structures  which  formed  stages; 
and  had  two  or  more  stories,  which  let  up 
and  down  bv  machinerj'.  Upon  these  gla- 
djators  fought  and  other  exhibitions  took 
place.  The  '  vehiria  '  were  an  a^^Tiing 
drawn  over  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre 
to  keep  out  the  sun  and  rain.  (See  Lip- 
sius  de  Amphitheatro,  c.  16,  sqq.)  By 
some  ingenious  contrivance  it  appears  a 
boy  was  suddenly  carried  up  to  the  awning 
from  the  '  pegma '  for  the  ainusement  of 
the  spectators;  and  this  blind  flatterer 
pretended  to  admire  a  thing  he  could  not 
see,  just  as  now  hc  admires  the  fish, 
looking  to  the  left  where  it  was  not. 

123.  ut  fanaticus  oestro^  See  Horace, 
A.  P.  451,  n.;  and  below,  vi.  511,  sqq. 

127.  Excidet  Arviragus  ;]  There  is  no 
British  prince  of  this  name  on  record  con- 
temporary  with  Doniitian.  The  man  is 
tulking  nonsense,  and  knows  it. 


129.  Fahricio']  Tliis  was  Veieuto's  name. 
The  Fabricia  gens  was  plebeian,  but  an  old 
family. 

130.  Quidnam  igitur  censes  ?]  The 
qucstion  is  put  in  the  usual  forinula  to  the 
senate.  "The  present  in  Latin  sometimcs 
denotes  not  e\en  the  beginning  of  an  act, 
but  only  the  purpose,  when  the  mind  alone 
is  employed  upon  it,  or  the  matter  at  best 
is  only  in  preparation,  as  '  uxorem  ducit,' 
'he  is  going  to  be  married"'  (Key's  L.  G. 
457).  On  the  same  principle  the  present 
is  used  here,  and  in  other  interrogative  sen- 
tences,  where  the  fiiture  or  some  other  con- 
struction  might  be  expected,  as  in  iii.  29G, 
"  in  qua  te  quaero  proseucha  ? "  —  So 
'  conciditur  ?'  means  'is  it  for  cutting 
up?' 

133.  Prometheus.']  He  means  a  potter. 
As  to  the  'rota  figularis,'  see  Dict.  Ant. 
Art.  '  Fictile.'  '  Castra/  like  '  praetorium,' 
mcans  the  palace. 

13G.  Vicit']  This  is  the  usnal  word.  His 
proposal  was  carried. 

137.  noctesque  Xeronis]  Suetouius  says 
of  Nero  (c.  27),  "  Epulas  a  mcdio  die  ad 
metliani  noctcm  protrahebat ;  refotus  sae- 
pius  calidis  piscinis,  ac  temjwre  aestivo 
nivatis."  Like  others  he  was  wont  it 
seenis  to  rcheve  his  stomach  by  emetics, 
after  a  large  meal,  aud  then  begin  again. 
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Tempestate  mea.     Circeis  nata  forent  an  140 

Lucrinum  ad  saxum  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu, 

Et  semel  aspecti  littus  dicebat  echini. 

Surg-itur,  et  misso  proceres  exire  jubentur 

Consilio,  quos  Albanam  dux  magnus  in  arcem  145 

Traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  coactos, 

Tanquam  de  Cattis  aliquid  torvisque  Sigambris 

Dicturus^  tanquam  diversis  partibus  orbis 

Anxia  praecijDiti  venisset  epistola  penna. 

Atque  utinam  his  potius  nug-is  tota  illa  dedisset  150 

Tempora  saevitiae,  claras  quilius  abstulit  Urbi 

Illustresque  animas  impune  et  vindice  nullo. 

Sed  periit  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus 

Coeperat :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum  caede  madenti. 


which  is  the  meaning  of  'alias  faiues,'  a 
second  and  a  third  appetite.  Ruperti 
thinks  Henninius  is  right  in  explaining 
it  as  "famem  Veneris."  I  think  he  is 
wrong. 

141.  Ridiipinore  edifafundo']  Rutupiae 
is  now  Richborough  near  Sandwich,  on  the 
Kentish  coast.  At  Richborough  there  is  a 
strong  Roman  wall,  which  encloscs  three 
sides  of  a  space  of  several  acres.  The  foun- 
dation  walls  of  an  amphitheatre  have  also 
been  discovered  here.  There  is  a  note 
upon  oysters  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  32,  and  auo- 
ther  on  Epod.  ii.  49. 

147.  Tanquam  de  Cattis  aliquid^  In 
A.D.  84  Doniitian  lcd  an  army  against  the 
Catti  and  other  German  nations  without 
much  success.  But  when  he  came  back 
to  Rome  he  cclebrated  a  triumph,  and  had 
himself  called  Germanicus.  Tlie  territories 
of  the  Catti  or  Chatti  lay  north  of  the 
Main,  west  of  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  incKiding  the  principalities  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  Meiningen,  and  Gotha.  The 
Sigambri,  who  were  a  people  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rbine,  north  of  the  Ubii,  wcre 
threatened  by  Caesar,  and  left  their  coun- 
try  for  a  time  with  all  their  goods.  (See 
Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  18,  I.ong.)  "They  after- 
wards  with  other  Germans  defeated,  in  B.C. 
16,  M.  Lollius  in  GalHa,  but  they  were 
Bubsequently  completely  subdued  by  Tibe- 
rius,  the  stepson  of  Augustus. 

148.  tanquam  diversis]  Many  MSS.  have 
'  et '  after  '  tnnquam,'  which  with  others 
Achaintre  and  Heinrich  do  well  to  omit.  It 
is  wanting  in  many  of  the  old  editions,  and 


among  them  the  Editio  P"inceps.  [Ribbeck 
has  '  ec  diversis.'] 

149.  venisset  epistola  penna.']  The  Scho- 
hast  has  the  following  uote :  "  Antea  si 
quid  nuntiabant  consules  in  Urbem  per 
epistolas  nuntiabant.  Si  victoriae  nuntia- 
bantur  laurus  in  epistola  figebatur ;  si  au- 
tem  aliquid  adversi  pinna  figcbatur."  And 
Servius  (on  Virgil,  Aen.  ix.  473,  "  Interea 
pavidum  volitans  penuata  per  urbem  Nun- 
tia  fama  ruit  ")  says,  that  messengers  who 
bore  tidings  of  war  were  said  '  epistolas 
pennatas  atferre.'  Heinrich  aud  some  others 
suppose  that  there  is  an  allusiou  here  to 
'  litterae  pennatae.'  Casaubon  (on  Sueto- 
nius,  vit.  Aug.  c.  27)  deuies  this,  quoting 
from  Aristides  the  rhetoriciau  a  like  ex- 
pression  with  Juvenal's :  fjnKphv  (pQoLvovffi 
{al  eiricTToAai)  ■ypaipfTcrat  Kol  ira.p(iffiv, 
wcnrep  v-nh  ■nry)i'€iv  <pep6fxevat.  There  were 
soldiers  who  had  to  do  the  work  of  inform- 
ers  in  the  camp,  named  from  their  duty 
'  speculatores,'  and  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  irTepo^pSpot,  but  these  it  appears 
were  diflercnt  from  the  'tabellarii'  or  letter- 
carriers.  I  tbink  Casaubon  is  right,  and 
that  the  SchoIiast's  note  and  that  of  Ser- 
vius  are  not  worth  much.  [Ribbeck  has 
'pinna.'] 

153.  cerdonibus  ( sse  timendus]  "  AMien 
the  noble  citizens  were  all  destroyed,  and 
there  were  none  left  but  the  lowest  sort  for 
him  to  practise  upon,"  is  the  SchoIiast's 
explanation.  What  Juvenal  means  is,  that 
he  had  murdered  the  uoblest  citizens  with 
iuipunity ;  but  when  he  began  to  practise 
upon  the  vulgar,  they  got  rid  of  him.     He 
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w«8  iTinrilorctl  A.P.  9G  hy  cortaiu  ronsiiini-  Tlie  LinniiU'  woro  nn  old  ploboinn  fnniily  of 

tnrs  wlioin  lio  liad  tosoIvihI  to  pnt  to  doiith.  tlic  Aolin  pons.    Hornoo  iinil  n  friond  Aoiiuii 

Ho  took  nwny  niul  innrriod  tho  wifo  of  ono  Lninin,   to  whoin   hc   nddressed  two  odos, 

Aolins  I^iiiinin,  and  thon  innrtlorod  tho  innii  i.  2G  aiiil  iii.  17. 
hini.ielf  (Siicton.  Vit.  Doniit.  c.  1  and  10). 


SATIRA  y. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  satirc  professcs  to  l>c  nddressed  to  oue  Trebins,  the  representativo  of  a  class  of 
mcu,  wlio  boing'  pDor  and  e.xquisitely  scrvile,  werc  willing  to  part  with  tiieir  indepeu- 
dcnce  and  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  couteniptuous  treatincut  for  the  sake  of  a  diniier  at 
thc  tables  of  thc  rich.  A  speciinen  of  snch  a  dinncr  is  given,  at  which  Virro  thc  host 
rcscrvcs  for  hiniself  and  his  rich  fricnds  the  bcst  of  cvery  tliing,  incat  and  fruit  and 
wino,  nnd  thc  parasitcs  arc  sulkily  served  with  the  worst,  by  slavcs  too  fiue  to  niakc  up 
to  thc  gnests  for  the  iuastcr's  iicglect.  Juveuars  conclusion  is,  tliat  thcy  wlio  will  put 
up  with  such  treatiueut  dcserve  it ;  ainl  the  rich  inan  is  not  inuch  to  blaine  if  he 
despises  those  who  are  ouly  drawu  to  his  table  by  the  nosc,  that  is,  by  the  savour  of 
his  kitchen. 

The  satire  has  its  moral  for  modcrn  society,  in  which,  if  the  rclation  of  host  and 
gucst  is  prevcutcd  by  good  breeding  froin  taking  the  forin  here  representcd,  eating  and 
scrvihty  are  scarcely  lcss  proiniiicnt  features  than  they  were  at  Romc  in  its  worst 
days.  If  the  rich  look  down  upon  tlie  poor,  it  is  usually  i)ecause  of  the  homage  rank 
aud  riches  inect  with  ;  aiid  that  this  homage  comcs  of  scltishness  none  kuow  better 
than  those  who  receive  it.  The  coveting  of  what  is  callcd  good  society  is  thc  vice  of  a 
rottcn  systcm ;  and  tlic  man  who  sceks  company  which  does  not  want  him  has  no 
rcasou  to  complain  if  his  pridc  is  galled  and  )iis  cxpectations  arc  disappointed.  If  there 
were  no  Trebiuscs  iu  the  world  ilicrc  would  be  no  Virros :  so  Juvenal  thought;  and  be 
does  wcll  to  lay  thc  chief  weight  of  his  satirc  upou  tlic  parasite. 

Thc  parasitc,  or  dinor-out,  of  latcr  tiines  had  no  rescmblance  to  the  cUcnt  of  the 
republic.  He  was  no  more  than  onc  of  many  in  the  traiu  of  a  rich  man,  or  of  as  many 
rich  meu  as  he  could  get  attached  to  iu  that  meau  capacity.  The  okl  rehitiou  of 
'patronus'  and  'cliens,'  so  far  cs  we  cau  understaud  it,  was  simple  and  natural.  The 
othcr  was  the  mere  refuge  of  povcrty,  prcferring  the  brcad  of  idh-ness  and  a  false 
tongue  to  a  life  of  houest  labour  and  the  rewards  of  an  independent  mind.  The 
stiident  will  only  be  misled  if,  fo)lowing  somc  of  t)ie  commentators,  he  looks  upon  tlie 
)atter  coiiditiou  as  ouly  another  pliase  of  tlie  former.  The  o)d  institution  died  out  with 
t)ie  repub)ic  it  beionged  to ;  the  modern  practice  was  the  fruit  of  )mman  comiption, 
and  has  its  analogics  in  all  ages  of  society,  such  as  is  callcd  civiiized. 

ARGUMENT. 

If  you  are  not  yct  ashamed  of  the  )ife  you  have  cliosen,  living  at  other  mcn'3 
chargcs,  and  submitting  to  any  thing  for  a  diuncr,  I  wou)d  not  be)ievc  you  on  your 
oatli.  T)ie  stomac)i  wauts  but  )ittle  ;  but  suppose  yuu  have  uot  that  )itt)e,  w)iy  can't 
you  bcg  ?     That  wcre  more  honest. 

V.  12 — 75.  In  the  first  place,  wlien  you  )iavc  had  your  dinner  you  liave  got  your  fu)l 
reward;  fcr  t)ioug)i  it  coiiies  but  se)dom,t)ie  great  inaii  jjuts  it  dowu  to  your  accouut 
you  may  ))e  sure.  Oucc  iii  two  niontiis  he  has  a  vacant  p)acc  at  his  tatile,  and  bctirmks 
him  of  his  client.     "Come  aud  dine,"  says  he — tlic  h.;ig)it  of  your  ambition !  the 
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reward  for  wliicli  you  are  ready  to  brcak  yonr  rest,  to  anticipate  j-onr  brother  parasites 
at  uncoutli  hour.s  of  the  niornin^.  Tiie  wine  is  sucli  that  wool  refuses  it.  It  turns 
thc  gucsts  to  Corybantes,  squabblinp:  first,  and  tlien  throwing  cups  to  brcak  each  other's 
hcads  ;  thc  host  mcanwliile  is  drinking  the  ohlest  wines,  of  which  he'd  grudge  a 
cyathus  to  a  fricnd  who'd  got  tlic  heartburn.  He  has  fine  cups  of  auibcr  set  with 
stones;  if  the  like  is  given  to  you,  a  watch  is  set  to  see  your  nails  are  uot  too  busy. 
There's  some  excuse  for  him  ;  for  Virro,  likc  his  neighbours,  sticks  his  finest  jewels  on 
his  cup».  But  long-noscd  earthenware  and  cracked  is  good  enough  for  you.  The 
master  gcts  his  water  iced,  not  you.  A  black  slave  hands  your  cup,  such  as  you'd  fear 
to  meet  among  tlie  tombs  :  the  flower  of  Asia  waits  on  hiui,  bouglit  at  a  price  beyond 
the  wealth  of  kings.  He's  much  too  great  to  mix  a  poor  man's  wine.  His  beauty  and 
his  age  become  his  pride.  He's  angry  at  your  sitting  while  he  stands.  Every  great 
liouse  is  full  of  these  proud  menials.  One  hands  you  sulkily  a  crust  of  hard  and  musty 
bread  to  try  your  teeth  ;  the  fine  white  loaf  is  kept  for  the  master's  eating.  There's 
one  stands  by  to  see  you  keep  to  your  own  bread-basket. 

V.  76 — lOG.  And  tliis,  you  ci-y,  was  what  I  left  my  home  for  and  braved  the  rain  and 
winds  of  the  Esquiline  !  See  that  gi-eat  lobster  on  a  noble  dish,  that  looks  down  scorn- 
fully  upon  the  guests — that  goes  to  the  master.  You  get  a  scanty  crab  with  half  an 
egg — a  sort  of  funeral  dinner.  He  oils  his  fish  with  fine  Venafran ;  while  your  poor 
cabbage  stinks  of  the  lantern  and  such  stuff"  as  Libya  sends,  and  such  tliat  Romans  will 
not  bathe  with  blacks,  and  snakes  turn  from  them.  The  master  gets  his  mullet  from 
the  provinces  (for  craving  belHes  sweep  them  from  our  seas)  and  lampreys  caught  by 
venturous  fishermen  in  the  Sicilian  strait :  while  you  must  put  up  with  an  eel  like  a 
long  snakc,  or  river  fish  all  spotted  with  the  frost  and  fattened  in  the  sewers. 

V.  107  —  113.  But  now  a  word  with  the  rich  man  himself.  Nobody  asks  of  you  the 
bouuties  good  rich  men  of  old  would  send  to  thcir  poor  friends.  In  those  days  to  be 
counted  bountiful  was  more  esteemedthan  fasces  and  inscriptions.  We  only  beg  you'lI 
diue  as  a  citizen  shoukl ;  theu  spend  your  money  as  you  please. 

V.  113 — 124.  See  before  the  host  is  a  fiit  goose's  liver  and  a  fowl  as  big  as  a  goose,  a 
boar  that  Meleager  miglit  have  killed,  and  truflles  if  'tis  spring.  ('  Keep  your  corn, 
Libya,'  the  glutton  cries,  '  but  send  us  trufflcs.')  To  make  oue  angry  as  can  be,  you 
see  the  carver  flourishlng  his  knife  and  dancing  till  he  goes  through  all  his  lesson. 
'Tis  of  the  first  importance  witli  what  gestures  hares  and  fowls  are  carved. 

V,  125 — 131.  You'll  be  dragged  by  the  hecls  aud  put  out  of  the  door  if  you  venture  to 
opeu  your  mouth,  as  if  you  were  a  freemau  born.  Do  you  suppose  the  great  man 
will  ever  drink  to  you  ?  Is  any  of  you  so  bold  as  to  pass  him  the  cup  and  say  '  Drink  ? ' 
There  are  mauy  things  a  man  dare  not  say  with  holes  in  his  coat. 

V.  132 — 145.  But  if  the  gods  or  some  good  man  gave  you  a  fortune,  what  a  friend  yon 
would  soon  become  of  Virro's  !  "  Here,  help  Trebius,  put  it  before  Trebius  :  allow  me, 
my  dcar  brother,  to  help  you  from  the  loin."  It's  the  money  that  is  dear  brother. 
But  if  you  want  to  be  the  master's  ma.ster,  you  must  not  have  a  little  son  or  daughter. 
A  barreu  wife  makes  pleasant  friends.  But  if  your  wife  presents  you  with  three 
fine  boys  at  a  birth,  thcre's  no  oflence.     The  Virros  will  adore  your  little  brood. 

V.  146 — 155.  Suspicious  mushrooms  are  for  the  poor  fricnds,  boletus  for  the  master. 
Phaeacian  apples,  stolen  you'd  think  from  the  Hesperides,  are  for  the  host  aud  favoured 
guests  :  you  feed  but  on  their  smell,  and  eat  such  rotten  fruit  as  the  monkey  gnaws 
on  the  goafs  back  learniug  his  drill. 

V.  156 — 173.  Perhaps  you  thiuk  'tis  stinginess  in  Virro.  He  does  it  all  to  vex  you. 
Wliat  fuu  so  great  as  a  disappointed  belly  ?  He  wants  to  see  you  crj'  witb  rage  and 
gnash  your  teeth.  You  tliink  yourself  a  freeman  and  the  rich  one's  guest :  he  thinks 
the  smell  of  the  kitchen  draws  you,  and  he's  right.  What  freeman  is  so  poor  that  he 
would  bear  such  treatraent  twice  ?  You're  cheated  with  false  hopes  of  a  good  dinner. 
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\oa  s.t  111  silcnt  expcctation.  na.ly  fur  the  scraj.s  tliat  do  not  oomo.  Ile  scrves  you 
right.  Ifyou  can  boar  all  kiiulsof  treatmcut,  you  ougl.t  to  bear  it.  Some  day  vou'll 
come  ui«ii  tlic  8tng:e  to  be  flogped,  you  so  wortliy  of  sucli  feasts  and  sucb  a  fricnd. 

Si  te  propositi  iiomlum  pudet  atque  eadem  est  mens, 

Ut  bona  summa  putes  aliena  vivere  quadra ; 

Si  potes  illa  j^ati,  quae  nec  Sarmentus  iniquas 

Caesaris  ad  mensas,  nec  vilis  Galba  tulisset, 

Quamvis  jurato  metuam  tibi  credere  testi.  5 

Ventre  niliil  novi  fru<,r-alius.     Hoc  tamen  ipsum 

Defeeisse  puta  quod  inani  suffieit  alvo  : 

Nulla  crepido  vacat  ?  nusquam  pons  et  teg-etis  pars 


1.  propositi]  He  speaks  as  if  tbis  was  the 
one  purix)se  of  his  life. 

2.  aliena  vivere  quadra ;]  Forcellini  says 
'  qua(lru  '  nieaus  bere  a  tablo,  quoting  Varro 
(do  Liiig.  Lat.  iv.  25)  :  "Mousani  esoariam 
cibillam  appellabant :  ea  crat  quadrata  ut 
etiain  iiuno  iu  castris  est."  lu  Virgil  (Aen 
vii.  111)  there  is 

"  Et  violare  mauu  malisque  audacibus  or- 
boin 

Fatalis  crusti  patulis  nec  parcerequadris." 
On  which  8ervius  says,  "  aut  mensis ;  et  est 
antonomasia,  naiii  supra  orbem  dixit :  uut 
quadris//-afy>«f«//s  aooipimus,  ut  Juvenalis 
Ut  bona  suinma  putes,"  &c.  Heiuricb  calls 
it  ■Klvai,,  a  dish.  The  Romaus  had  loaves 
of  bread  marked  off  into  (luarters  like  our 
hot  cross  buns,  eaoli  jiart  of  whiob  h  us  callod 
'  quadra.'  Soaliger  takes  '  (|uadra'  here  for 
bread;  and  Graiif^aeus  follows  him,  ex- 
plaining  tbe  words  by  '  impensis  alienis.' 
The  expression  seems  to  be  proverbiul. 
Erasmus  Iias  amoug  his  proverbs,  "  vivere 
quadra  propria."  Horaco  says,  "  Et  mibi 
dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra  "  (Epp.  i. 
17.  4'J),  whorc  a  fourth  part  is  uot  ineaut, 
buta  bit  of  the  niun's  proporty.  Murtial  hus 
"sectae  quadra  plaoeutae"  (iii.  77;  vi.75). 
This  may  be  the  origin  of  tbo  expression ; 
and  '  aliena  vivore  quadra,'  inay  be  to  live 
on  the  crumbs  from  another  man'»  table. 
Servius  so  undorstood  it. 

3.  qi(ae  nec  Sarmenlus  iniquas']  '  Ini- 
quas  mensas,'  'uiioqual  tablcs,'are  those  to 
wbich  little  men  are  invitod  by  their  betters, 
taking  their  ohance  of  tlio  fure  they  will 
get.  The  purasite  Sarinontus  mentioned  by 
Horaoe  iii  the  uooouiit  of  his  jouriiey  to 
Hruiidisiuin  (S.  i.  5)  bus  boeii  coiiVouiidod  by 
the  Soholiast  and  othors  with  this  maii ; 
who,  Pluturoh  .suys  in  liis  life  of  M.  Aiito- 
uius  (c.  5U),  was  a  young  fuvourite  of  Au- 


gustus  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Thisdoes  not  agree  with  the  account  givou 
of  Horace's  mau  in  a  note  on  tbe  ubove 
place.  Gulbu  is  culled  Aulus  by  Quiiitiliun 
who  mentions  several  of  his  good  savings 
(Inst.  vi.  3).  Plutaroh  (Erot.  o.  16)  tells  of 
hiin  an  auocdote  whiob  is  roforred  to  on 
Hor.  S.  i.  2.  16,  how  he  entertuiiiod  Muoce- 
nas,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep  while  lie 
took  libertics  with  his  wifo.  The  same  sort 
of  story  has  been  told  of  otbers,  aud  the 
proverb,  "  non  omnibus  dormio,"  arose  out 
of  some  suoh  ouse  (Cio.  ad  Fum.  vii.  21). 
Galba  a])pours  to  buve  bceu  proverbiul  for 
his  humour  as  well  as  his  servility,  und 
Martial  refers  to  Iiiin  twice  (i.  42.  x.  101). 
The  Scholiust  says  "  Ajjioius  Galba  sub  Ti- 
borio  Scurra  nobilis  fuit."  (iabba  is  the 
reading  of  three  good  MSS.,  but  it  is  only 

a  Greek  coiTupted  form,  as  Heinrioh  shows. 

Jabn  has  it   in    liis    text   [und  Ribbeck]. 

Hoinrioh  and  Scbopen  take 'Apicius'  to  be 

a  mistake  of  tbe  oopyist,  for  Aulus,  the 

nanie  Quintilian  gives  hiin. 

5.  Qtiamvis  jurato']  This  is  a  provcrbial 
way  of  spcaking  common  aiid  obvious. 
The  commentators  ([uote  Cioero  ad  Att. 
xiii.  28,  "juruto  iiiihi  crodc;"  and  Phiutus 
(Ainpbitr.  i.  1.  281),  "Num  iiijuruto  soio 
plus  crodet  niihi  quum  juruto  til)i."  Jura- 
tus  in  these  cases  '  on  outh,'  '  sworn  '  is 
uscd,  as  in  Horace  (Epp.  i.  17.  60),  "per 
sanctum  jurutus  dicat  Osirim." 

6.  Venlre  nihil  twvifrugalitis.']  He  says 
the  belly  is  vcry  frugal,  it  caii  do  with  vorv 
little;  but  cvon  if  enough  bo  not  forth- 
coming  to  fill  an  einptybclly,  behudbetter 
beg  than  get  his  nieals  in  thut  dirty  way. 
'  Cropido '  is  a  wall  or  a  ruisod  footpafh 
by  the  njad  side,  or,  as  Hoinrioh  sujiposes, 
tho  stcps  of  a  bouse  or  piiblio  building,' 
wliere  poor  poople  lay  aiid  often  pussod  the 
uight,  as  tl.cy  do  now  iu  Komc  and  Naplos. 
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Dimidia  brevior?  tantine  injuria  coenae? 

Tani  jejuna  fames,  possis  cum  honestius  illic  10 

Et  tremere  et  sordes  farris  mordere  canini  ? 

Primo  fig-e  loco,  quod  tu  discumbere  jussus 
Mercedem  solidam  veterum  capis  officiorum. 
Fructus  amicitiae  mag-nae  cibus  :  imputat  hunc  rex, 
Et  quamvis  rarum  tamen  imputat.     Ergo  duos  post        15 
Si  libuit  menses  neglectum  adhibere  clientem, 
Tertia  ne  vacuo  cessaret  culcita  lecto, 
"  Una  simus/'  ait.     Votorum  summa  :  quid  ultra 


As  to  '  pons  '  see  S.  iv.  116.  '  Teges '  is  a 
mat  or  rug  (see  below  vi.  117 ;  vii.  221). 
'  Dimidia  brevior,'  too  short  by  balf. 

9.  tantine  injuria  coenael^  '  Is  tlieinso- 
lence  of  a  dinuer  worth  so  much  ?  '  Is  it 
wortli  while  to  accept  a  diuuer  ouly  to  be 
iusulted  ?  "  Injuriosa  coeua.  Sic  Vir- 
gilius,  'iujuria  caedis,'  pro  injuriosa  caedes." 
This  is  (jrraugaeus'  note.  Heinrich  says 
froui  '  tantiue '  to  '  fauies '  is  a  gloss.  He 
does  not  say  why  lie  tbinks  so. 

10.  possis  cum  honestius]  The  common 
reading  is  'cuni  possis  ;'  but  the  last  syllable 
in  '  possis '  is  long.  A  few  MSS.,  among 
which  Ruperti  quotes  a  very  old  oue  of 
Voss,  have  'cum  possit,'  aud  my  ownjiulg- 
ment  hesitates  between  that  readiug  andtlie 
one  in  the  te.\t.  '  Fames '  might  be  the 
subject  to  '  possit ;'  aud  tliat  way  of  speak- 
ing  is  not  uunatural,  nor  too  poetical  as 
Ruperti  says.  If  '  possit '  be  the  true  read- 
ing,  '  possis '  must  have  beeu  iutroduced  by 
copyists  who  did  uot  see  that  '  possit '  de- 
pended  on  '  fames,'  aud  who  preferred  bad 
prosody  to  bad  syutax.  If  '  possis  cum 
honestius '  be  riglit,  the  words  may  have 
been  transposcd  to  avoid  an  uuusual  rhy  thm. 
But  Horace  lias  "  cocto  num  adest  lionor 
idem  ?  "  and  Terence  .and  Lucretius  liave  the 
sarae  combination  frequcntly  (see  note  on 
Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  28).  Ruperti  gives  this  last 
reading  to  tlie  suggestion  of  Heinecke. 
Heinrich  discusses  and  approves  but  does 
not  adopt  it.  Sucli  compounds  of '  circum ' 
as  '  circumago,'  '  circuuieo,'  contain  the 
same  anomaly,  if  such  it  is.  Ruperti  has 
introduced  '  quum  pol  sit '  ou  his  owu  au- 
thority  [and  Ribbeck  has  it].  Jahu  has 
'cum  possit.'  Henninius  aud  other  old 
editions  have  '  quin  poscis  ? '  without 
authority.  They  mean  '  why  don't  you 
beg?' 

illic^  On  tiie  '  crepido '  or  '  pons.'  '  Tre- 
mere '  is  to  shiver  with  cold,  or  to  preteud 
to  do  so.     '  Farris  canini '  is  bread  such  as 


is  thrown  to  the  dogs.  As  to  'far,'  see 
Hor.  S.  i.  5.  68,  n.  Martial  has,  upon  a 
certain  scurrilous  verse-writer  (x.  5)  : 

"  Erret  per  urbem  pontis  exul  et  clivi ; 
Interque  raucos  ultimus  rogatores 
Oret  caninas  panis  improbi  buccas." 

12.  Primo  fige  loco,~\  '  Fige  '  is  stronger 
than  '  pone.'  '  Set  tliis  dovvn  and  don't 
forget  it.'  Heinrich  says  it  is  '  fige  animo  :' 
(fi^aWeo  6vfX'S.  But  Juvenal  says  '  put 
this  in  the  foremost  place.'  M.  and  some 
other  MSS.  and  some  early  editions  have 
'  finge.'  '  Discumbere '  is  a  common  word 
for  reclining  at  meals  (see  Forcell ).  '  Soli- 
dus  '  is  tliat  whicli  has  no  hollow  or  vacant 
space  (Hor.  C.  i.  1.  20,  n.,  '  sohdo  demere 
de  die  ').  '  Merces  solida '  is  a  payment  in 
full.  '  Magnae  amicitiae  '  is  a  commou  ex- 
pression  with  Juveual.  See  S.  i.  33;  iv. 
20,  74. 

15.  Ei  quamvis  rarum  tamen']  The 
Latin  writers  used  '  tamen  '  much  as  the 
Greeks  used  ojxoi^,  as  they  might  say,  koX 
(nroiviov  oVws  (see  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  7. 
22  :  '  cum  fugeret  tamen,'  &c.,  and  Long's 
note  on  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2.  73).  As  to  '  ira- 
putat,'  see  S.  ii.  17,  n.,  and  on  'rex/  S.  i. 
136. 

16.  adhibere  clientem,']  'Adhibere,'  'to 
have  in,'  as  we  say,  is  the  common  word  for 
invitatious.  Two  MSS.,  M.  and  a  Leipzig 
MS.,  have  '  accire,'  wliich  is  the  readiug  of 
five  of  tbe  okl  editions.  The  other  is  the 
more  usual  word,and  has  the  best  authority. 

18.  Una  simus,]  "Apud  me  sis  volo"  is 
a  like  phrase  for  an  invitation  to  dinner  in 
Terence  (Heaut.  i.  1.  110).  The  great 
man  pays  off  his  obligatious  to  the  little 
man  by  iuviting  him  to  dinner  wlien  he 
has  a  spare  place,  to  fill  up  tlie  gnp ;  and 
he  gives  him  the  lowest  place  ou  bis  own 
coucli,  'imus  lectus,'  on  which  the  master 
of  the  house  usually  lay,  witli  members  of 
his  family,  or,  in  their  absence,  with  his 
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Quaeris  ?     Ilabet  Trebius  proptor  quod  ruinpere  somnum 

Debeat  et  lif^ulas  dimittere  sollieitus  ne  20 

Tota  salutatrix  jam  turba  peren;-erit  orbem 

Sideribus  dubiis,  aut  illo  temi^ore  quo  se 

Friirida  circumacrunt  pi|>ri  sarraca  Bootae. 

Qualis  coena  tamen  ?     A^inum  (juod  sueida  nolit 

Lana  pati :  de  conviva  Corybanta  videbis.  25 

Juro-ia  jn-ohuhmt :  sed  mox  et  pocula  torques 

Saucius  et  rubra  deterg-es  vuhiera  mappa, 

Inter  vos  quoties  hbertorumque  cohortem 

Pugna  Saguntina  fervet  commissa  lacjena. 


parasites.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  20. 
*  Culcita '  w.ns  tlie  cushion  ou  wbich  the 
g-nest  rcsted  his  elbow. 

19.   Trebius^  That  is,  the  pnrasite.     A 
dinner  now  and  then,  perhaps  once  in  a 
couple  of  inonths,  is  all  tlic  return  he  gets 
for  his  early  attcndance    at    his   patron's 
'salutatio'  (S   i.  95.  127,  n.),  to  which  he 
hurried  in  all  haste,  "  nc  prior  officio  quis- 
qnain    respondeat "  (Hor.    S.    ii.    6.    21-). 
'  Ligula  '  the  Scholiast  derives  from  '  ligo,' 
which  wotdd  fix  the  meaningr  of  the  word. 
But  Martial  uses  the  form  'lingula:'  "Xon 
hesterna  [or  extrenia]  sedet  lunata  lingnla 
planta"    (ii.    29),  and   ridicules    the    pe- 
dantry  of  the  Gramniarians  for  retaining 
that  forin  while  the  ordinarv  pronunciation 
was  '  ligula '  (xiv.  120).     fhe  word  is  pro- 
bably  a    form    of  '  lingua,'  and    means  a 
buckle  or  ornament  worn  on  the  calceus. 
The  man  in  his  hurry  leavcs  Iiis  buckles 
behind.    Heinrich  says  '  dimittere  '  is  to  let 
the  '  ligulae '  hang  loose,  taking  them  for 
straps  or  thongs.     '  Peregerit  orbem  '  the 
Scholiast  says  is  '  compleverit  numcrum  ca- 
thedrarum,'  lest  they  should  have  taken  all 
the  seats  and  filled  the  room,  completed  the 
circle  of  visitors,  and  left  no  space  for  a 
late   comer.     The   meaning  is  no   doubt, 
'  lest  they  should  have  gone  their  round.' 

22.  Suleribus  dubiis,  atd  illo  tem-pore'] 
The  first  expresses  the  early  dawn,  when  the 
Btars  grow  faint ;  the  other  is  earlier,  whcn 
the  Bear  is  seen  slowly  wheeling  his  wag- 
gon,  which  is  here  ouly  called  '  sarraca,' 
'  plaustra  '  being  the  word  generally  used. 
'Sarracum'  seems  to  have  been  "a  kiud 
of  cart  copied  from  the  Gauls  (see  Smith's 
Bict.  Ant.).  [Kibbeck  has  '  serraca.'] 
'  Frigida '  is  explained  by  the  position  of 
the  constellation ;  and  'pi^m'  Heinrich  ex- 
plains  by  Homer's  oy^t  Uwv.  That  and 
'tarda'    are   eoirimon  epithets  for   Ursa; 


and  more  probably  are  taken  from  its  ap- 
parent  motion  round  the  pole.  Bootcs, 
the  '  herdsman,'  or  '  team-driver,'  other- 
wise  called  Arctopliylax,  '  the  guard  of  the 
bear,'  is  tbe  consteliation  near  Ursa  Major, 
the  Grcat  Bear,  often  called  Charles'  Wmn,' 
or  the  Waggon.  One  vcrv  good  .MS.  puts 
vv.  22  and  23  after  v.  20,"  an  equally  good 
and  perhaps  bctter  arrangemcnt. 

24.  Vinum  quod  sucida  nolit]  '  Sucida  ' 
(or  '  succida,'  but  the  other  is  the  form  in 
the  bcst  MSS.)  '  lana '  is  wool  lately  cut 
but  notyet  cleaned  (sce  ForceII.,who  quotes 
Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  11.  6  :  "  Tonsurae  tempus 
intcr  aequinoctium  vcrnum  et  solstitiinri, 
quum  sudare  inccjierunt  oves  ;  a  quo  sudore 
recens  lana  tonsa  sucida  appi-llata  est "). 

Jt  appears  from  Pliny  (H.  X.  xxix.  2),  that 
wool  in  this  state  was  used,  drcuched  with 
oil  or  wino  or  vinegar,  as  the  case  mifrht 
be,  for  hcaling  applications.  .Tuvcual  says 
the  very  wool  would  rcject  such  wine.  He 
says  also,  the  wine  is  so  bad,  it  soon  gets 
into  the  people's  heads,  and  sets  them 
quaiTelling.  As  to  the  Corybantes,  the  mad 
priests  of  Cybele,  see  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 

26.  Jurgia  prohidunt :]  'Prolusio'  or 
'  praehisio '  was  the  word  for  the  shain  fight 
with  which  the  gladiators  began.  Sec  note 
on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  2.  Tlie  parasite  and  the 
freedinau,  invited  like  himself  to  their 
patrou's  table,  are  supposed  to  fall  out  and 
throw  the  cups  at  one  another.  Karthen- 
ware  was  importcd  froin  Saguntum  in  Spain. 
INfartial  speaks  of  it  as  poor  crockery : 
"  Hispanac  lutcuin  rotiic  toroiima "  (iv. 
46).  About  napkins  see  Hor.  S.  ii.  4. 81,n. 
[Ribbeck  has  omitted  vv.  26-29,  'Jurgia 
proluduiit '  to  '  commissa  lagena,'  and  has 
transferred  them  to  another  part  of  this 
Satire.  The  omission  improves  this  pas- 
sage,  but  the  words  '  de  conviva  Corybanta 
videbis  '  are  equally  incongruous  hcre.] 
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Ipse  capillato  diffusum  Consule  potat  30 

Caleatamque  tenet  bellis  socialibus  uvam, 

Cardiaco  nunquam  cyathum  missums  amico, 

Cras  bibet  Albanis  aliquid  de  montibus  aut  de 

Setinis,  cujus  patriam  titulumque  senectus 

Delevit  multa  veteris  fulig-ine  testae;  35 

Quale  coronati  Thrasea  Helvidiusque  bibebant 

Brutorum  et  Cassi  natalibus.     Ipse  capaces 

Heliadum  crustas  et  inaequales  beryllo 

Virro  tenet  phialas  :  tibi  non  committitur  aurum ; 

Vel^  si  quando  datnr^  custos  affixus  ibidem  'lO 


30.  Ipse  capiUato  diffnsttm^  The  great 
mau  hiiuself  driuks  wiue  uiade  eenturies 
before,  when  uieu  wore  beards.  As  the 
Rouiaus  are  said  to  have  left  ott"  beards  300 
years  before  Christ  (see  Hor.  C.  ii.  15. 
11,  u.),  there  is  exaggeratiou  here.  '  Dif- 
fusuui'  is  the  word  for  trausferring  froui  the 
'doHuui,'  the  large  vessel  in  which  the  wiue 
fermented,  to  the  '  amphora,'  iu  which  it 
was  kept  (Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  58,  u.,  and  Epp.  i. 
5.  2:  "  Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diflusa  "). 
The  practice  of  markiug  on  the  amphora 
the  uame  of  the  consuls  in  whose  year  it 
was  filled  is  referred  to  on  Horace,  C.  iii. 
8.  12.  Horace  speaks  of  the  wiue  of  the 
Social  War  period,  b.C.91— 89:  "Et  eadum 
Marsi  memorem  duelU  "  (C.  iii.  14.  18). 

32.  Cardiaco  nii.nquam  cyathum']  The 
*  cardiacus  morbus '  w  as  au  atfectiou  of  the 
stoaiach  atteuded  with  profuse  perspira- 
tiou,  for  which,  accordiug  to  Pliny  (H.  X. 
xxiii.  1),  wiue  was  eonsidered  essential ; 
some  administering  it  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease,  aud  others  when  the  patieut 
was  recoveriug.  Seueea  says,  "bibere  et 
sudare  vita  cardiaci  est"  (Epp.  15).  This 
mau  would  uot  send  liis  friend  a  '  eyathus ' 
(which  was  the  twelfth  part  of  a  'sexta- 
rius,'  aud  a  '  sextarius'  was  equal  to  a  piut) 
of  his  old  wine  to  save  his  life.  As  to  the 
Alban,  Setiue,  and  other  Italian  wines,  see 
Hor.  C.i.9.7,u.;  iv.  11.  2,u.;  S.ii.8. 16,  u. 

36.  Thrasea  Hehndiitsque"'^  P.  Thrasea 
Paetus  was  father-iu-law  to  Helvidius  Pris- 
cus,  and  both  were  celebrated  for  their 
iudependence  in  the  senate  duriug  the 
reign  of  Xero,  by  whom  Tlirasea  was  put 
to  death.  Hclvidiiis  was  killed  by  order 
of  Vespasian  five  years  after  his  father-iu- 
\x\\.  They  appcar  from  this  passage  to 
have  beeu  iu  the  habit  of  keepiug  the 
birthdays  of  the  two  Bruti  (M.  aud  D.)  aud 
Cassius,  to  show  their  hatred  of  tyrants; 
aud  the  auecdotes  told  of  them  by  Taeitus 


and  other  writers  are  all  to  the  same  effect. 
They  are  here  represented  as  drinking  to 
their  heroes'  memory  in  the  choicest  wine, 
with  crowns  of  flowers  ou  their  heads, 
which  was  from  the  earliest  times  the  com- 
mon  practice  at  diuuer,  especially  on  im- 
portant  occasions. 

38.  Heliadum  crustas']  Ovid  (Met.  ii. 
325,  sqq.)  relatcs  how  the  three  daughters 
of  the  Sun,  Phaethusa,  Lampetie,  aud 
Phoebe,  wept  for  their  brother  Phaeton  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  aud  were  turned 
into  pophirs  frora  which  tears  came  forth, 
and  were  hardeued  by  the  sun  iuto  amber, 
'  succiuum'  or  'electrum.'  PHny  discusses 
this  fable,  aud  gives  his  opiuion  upon  the 
uature  of  amber  (H.  X.  xxxvii.  2,  3). 
The  meaning  of 'crustae'  has  been  variously 
stated,  The  distiuctiou  given  in  Smith's 
Dict.  Ant.  (Art.  Chrysendeta,  p.  227)  be- 
tween  '  crustae '  aud  '  emblemata,'  that 
"theformer  were  probably  erabossed  figures 
or  chasings  fixed  on  to  the  silver,  and  the 
latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it,"  is  not 
correct,  for  Cicero  says  that  VeiTes  took 
oti"  the  '  crustae'  or  '  emblemata  '  fi'om  the 
vessels  he  stole  at  Catina  :  "  iis  erustae  aut 
erablemata  detrahebantur."  They  must 
both  therefore  have  beeu  moveable.  (In 
VeiT.  ii.  4.  23,  Long's  note.)  If  they  had 
not  the  same  meaniug,  aud  from  these 
words  of  Cicero  it  wouhl  seem  they  had  not, 
'crustae'  were  probably  plates  of  thiu  metal, 
as  the  name  imphes  (see  ForcelL),  and 
'emblemata'  figures  laid  on  to  the  vessel. 

inaequales  beryUo']  Of  the  beryl,  which 
is  a  speeies  of  emerakl,  PUny  says,  "  poU- 
uutur  omnes  sexangula  figura  artificum 
ingeuiis — aUter  enim  poUti  uon  habent 
fulgoreui  euudem  "  (xxxvii.  5);  whieh  ex- 
phiius  why  Juveual  caUs  the  cups  inlaid 
with  these  stones  '  iuaequales.'  '  Phiahi' 
was  the  Greck  uame  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  '  patera,'  a  broad  llat  cup  for  drink- 
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Qui  iiumerct  «^enima.Sj  un<>^ue.s  observet  aeutos. 

"  Da  veniam  :  praeclara  illic  laudatur  iaspis." 

Nam  A'irro,  ut  multi,  «^emmas  ad  pocula  transfert 

A  dijfitis,  (juas  in  va<^inae  fronte  solebat 

Ponere  zelot ypo  juvenis  praelatus  larbae.  45 

Tu  Benevcntani  sutoris  nomen  liabentcm 

Siccabis  calicem  nasorum  quatuor,  ac  jam 

Quassatum  et  rupto  poscentem  sulfura  vitro. 

Si  stomachus  domini  fcrvet  vinoque  ciboquc, 

Fri^^ndior  Geticis  petitur  decocta  pruinis  :  50 

Non  eadem  vobis  poni  modo  vina  querebar  ? 

Yos  aliam  potatis  aquam.     Tibi  pocula  cursor 

Gaetulus  dabit  aut  nig-ri  manus  ossea  ]\Iauri, 

Et  cui  per  niediam  nolis  occurrere  noctem 

Clivosae  veheris  dum  per  monumenta  Latinae.  55 


ing  or  libation.  Virro  is  the  great  man. 
Martial,  sendiug  some  carthenware  to  a 
friend,  says, 

"  Quae  non  sollicitus  teneat  servetque  nii- 
nister 
Sume  Saguutino  pocula  ficta  luto  " 

(xiv.  108), 
wherethe  'niinister'  is  Juvenal's  'custos.' 
42.  iaspis.]  Pliny  gives  a  long  chapter 
(.\xxvii.  9)  to  the  diftercnt  sorts  of  jasper, 
which  is  a  species  of  quartz  varying  through 
all  colours,  and  opaque.  'Da  veniam,'  "you 
may  excuse  the  raaster  for  watching  his 
cups,  for  they  have  rare  genis  on  them." 
'  lUic '  is  the  readiiig  of  most  MS.S.  Jaliu 
has  from  others  'illi'  [aiid  Kibbeck  alsoj. 
The  words  '  da  veniam — iaspis '  may  be 
those  of  the  servant  to  the  guest,  "  Excuse 
me,  but  that  cup  has  a  fine  stone  on  it," 
giving  him  a  hint,  as  a  saucy  fellow  might. 

45.  juvenis  praelatus  Iarbae.~\  That  is 
Aeneas,  whom  Dido  preferred  to  the  African 
prince  larbas  and  her  other  neighbours, 
according  to  Virgil  (Aen.  iv.  36)  : 

" despectus  larbas, 

Ductoresque  alii  quosAfricaterratriumphis 
Dives  aht." 

Aencas  is  called  'juvenis,'  as  Augustus  is  by 
Horace  (C.  i.  2.  41,  where  see  note).  '  Zelo- 
ty])us'  is  the  (ireck  word  for  'jealous'  (S.  vi. 
278 ;  viii.  197).  It  ap])ears  only  in  the  hiter 
Latin  writers.  Tlie  stones,  he  says,  are  the 
identical  jewels  Aeiieas  had  on  :  "  illi  stel- 
latus  ias])ide  fulvaKusiserat"(Aen.iv.261). 

46.  Beneventani  sutoris^  A  shoemaker 
<>f  Bcneventum,  l)y  name  Vatinius,  rose  by 
low  means  to  high  favour  witli  Nero ;  and 


it  appcars  that  his  name  for  some  reason 
was  given  to  a  particular  kind  of  cup  (nasi- 
tema),  perhaj^s  from  its  haviug  one  or  more 
nozzles  equal  in  length  to  his  nose,  which 
Martial  says  was  a  long  one  (xiv.  96)  : 

"  Vilia  sutoris  calicem  monnmcnta  Vatini 
Accipe,  sed  nasus  longior  ille  fuit." 

Tacitus  says  he  was  "  inter  foedissima  ejus 
aulae  ostenta,  sutrinae  tabernae  alumnus, 
corjiore  distorto,  facetiis  scurrilibus  :  primo 
in  contumelias  assuiniitus,  deinde  optimi 
cujusfiue  criminatione  eo  usque  valuit  ut 
gratia,  pecunia,  vi  nocendi  etiam  malos 
praemineret"  (Ann.  xv.  34). 

48.  poscentem  sulfura  vitro.']  AU  the 
authorities  about  glass,  as  used  by  the  an- 
cicnts,  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant. 

50.  decocta~\  Boiled  water  cooled  dowu 
with  snow. 

51.  Non  eadem  vohis]  Heinrich  says  this 
verse  is  indescribably  feeble  and  wholly 
superfluous.  It  ai^ix-ars  in  aU  the  MSS., 
and  the  Scholiast  has  a  note  upon  it.  It 
niay  be  an  carly  interi^olatiou.  Tlie  sense 
is  not  hel])ed  by  this  verse.  Nothing  is 
gaincd  by  transferring  it  to  the  place  of  the 
forty-ninth,  as  Manso  ]iro]>oses.  Some 
MSS.  read  '  uobis '  for  '  vobis.'  I  have  ])ut 
a  note  of  interrogation  at  'querebar,'  which 
does  not  however  add  much  to  the  iioiut. 

"  Did  I  comi^huu  you  were 
Not  served  with  the  same  wine  ?    Why  see 

you  have 
Not  the  same  water ! "  (Holyday.) 

52.  cursor  Oaetuhis~\  Hecom])Iains  that 
thc  gucst  is  servcd  by  a  black  outrunner, 

II 
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Flos  Asiae  antc  ipsum,  pretio  majore  paratus 

Quam  fuit  et  Tulli  census  pugnacis  et  Anci 

Et,  ne  te  teneam,  llomanorum  omnia  regum 

Frivola.     Quod  quum  ita  sit,  tu  Guetulum  Ganymedem 

Ilespiee  quum  sities.     Nescit  tot  millibus  emptus  60 

Pauperil)us  miscere  piier  :  sed  forma^  sed  aetas 

Dig-na  supercilio.     Quando  ad  te  pervenit  ille  ? 

Quando  vocatus  adest  calidae  gelidaeque  minister  ? 

Quippe  indignatur  veteri  parere  clienti, 

Quodque  aliquid  poscas  et  quod  se  stante  recumbas.        65 

Maxima  quaeque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis. 

Ecce  alius  quanto  porrexit  murmure  panem 

Vix  fractum^  solidae  jam  mucida  frusta  farinae, 

Quae  genuinum  agitent  non  admittentia  morsum  : 

Sed  tener  et  niveus  moUique  silig-ine  factus  70 

Servatur  domino.     Dextram  cohibere  memento  : 

Salva  sit  artoptae  reverentia.     Finge  tamen  te 


brought  in  to  wait  at  table,  wliile  the 
master  has  a  handsoine  slave  to  attend  upon 
him.  The  rich  had,  in  the  time  of  the 
empire,  slaves  to  run  before  their  carriage 
or  '  lectica,'  aud  these  'cursores'  were  com- 
mouly  African  as  the  coachmen  were  (Mart. 
xii.  24)  : 

"Non  rector  Libyci  niger  cabalh, 
Succinctus  neque  cursor  autecedit." 

Juvenal  says  you  would  not  like  to  meet 
such  ugly  fellows  iu  the  dark,  jumping  froui 
behind  tlie  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  which 
has  beenmentioned  before(note  onS.i.l91). 
57.  TuUi  census  pugnacis  et  Anci'] 
Horace  speaks  of  "dives  TuUus  et  Ancus" 
(C.  iv.  7.  15,  n.).  Nearly  the  whole  reign 
of  Tullus  Hostilius  was  passed  in  warswith 
the  Albans,  Sabines,  and  other  neighbours 
according  to  Livy  (i.  22—32).  As  to  'fri- 
vola,'  see  S.  iii.  198,  n. 

61.  miscere']  To  mix  the  wine  andwater. 

62.  Digna  suj)ercHior\  They  justify  his 
pride,  called  'supercilium,'from  themotion 
of  the  eyebrow  by  which  it  is  expressed. 

64.  Quippe  indignatur']  'Quippe'  is 
formed  from  'quia,'  as  'nempe'  from  'nam,' 
and  both  mean  '  certainly,'  '  of  course,'  but 
with  a  causal  seuse  inchided. 

66.  Maxima  quaeque  domus'\  In  Horace's 
time  two  hundred  slaves  was  an  extrava- 
gant  number  for  one  house.  Soon  after- 
wards  rauch  lai'ger  numbers  were  kept  (see 
Hor.  S.  i.  3.  11,  n.,  and  Becker's  Gallus, 
Exc.    '  Slave  Family  ').     Heinrich  counts 


this  verse  unworthy  of  Juvenal,  and  an  in- 
terpolation.  I  cannot  see  why.  The  Scho- 
liast  had  it.    [Ribbeck  omits  it  in  his  text.] 

68.  solidaejani]  '  Quite  hardfrom  stale- 
ness.'  '  Jara '  means  it  has  been  left  till  it 
has  got  hard. 

69.  Quae  genuinum  agitent]  '  To  plague 
his  grinders.'  The  subjunctive  means  tho 
bread  was  given  for  that  purpose,  as  '  qui 
ponere  cogat '  below  (73),  '  to  compel  you 
to  put  it  down.'  'Genuiui  deutes'  are  'thc 
wisdom-teeth '  {(TwcppovKTTripcs)  or  'thc 
grinders.'  See  Forcell.,  who  says  the  word 
is  derived  from  'gigno'  or  'geua.'  The 
latter  probably  contains  the  root.  He  also 
says  'genuiui'  are  not  properly  speaking 
'  molares,'  the  '  grinders.' 

70.  moUique  siUginefactus']  Pliny  (N.  H. 
xviii.  8)  distinguishes  'siligo'  from  wheat 
(triticum)  and  b.irley  (bordeum).  It  was 
a  fine  grain  ;  and  the  bread  inade  from  it 
would  be  very  different  frora  the  '  farina ' 
which  the  black  slave  sulkily  offers  the 
guest,  and  wliich  was  musty  and  so  hard 
he  raust  break  it  with  a  hammer  before 
he  brings  it  to  table. 

72.  Salva  sit  artoptae  reverentia.]  '  The 
respect  for  the  bread-pan  must  be  maiu- 
taiued.'  The  readiug  'artoptae'  is  that  of 
the  Scholiast,  who  explains  it  as  "pistoris, 
vel  vasis  in  quo  panis  coquitur."  The  de- 
rivation  would  suit  either  meaning,  but  the 
word  is  iised  for  a  bakiug-pau  by  Plautus : 
"  Ego  hinc  artoptam  ex  proxumo  utendam 
peto  A  Congrioue  "  (Aulul.  ii.  9.  4).     In 
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Tin|)iol»iilum,  Rupcrcst  illii^  t|ui  jxinorc  cn^-;i(. 

"  ^is  tu  consuctis  audax  conviva  canistris 

Implcri  panisque  tui  novisse  colorem?^' — 

"  Scilieet  lioc  fiierat  propter  (iu(»d  sacpe  relicta 

Conju^-c  i)er  montem  adversum  i^clidas^iue  cucurri 

Es(iuilias,  fremcret  sacva  quum  j^-randinc  vernus 

Juppiter  et  multo  stillaret  paenula  nimbo  !  " — 

Aspice  quam  lono^o  distcndat  pectore  lancem 

Quae  fertiir  domino  s^iuilla,  et  quibus  undique  septa 

Asparag-is,  qua  despiciat  convivia  cauda 

Quum  vcnit  cxcclsi  manibus  sublata  ministri. 

Sed  tibi  dimidio  constrictus  cammarus  ovo 

Ponitur,  exigua  feralis  coena  patella. 

Ipse  Yenafrano  pisccm  pcrfundit  :  at  hic  qui 

Pallidus  aifertur  misero  tibi  caulis  olebit 


80 


85 


tliis  Rciise  Forcellini  understands  it  here; 
and  Heinrich  says  thc  other  is  niere  non- 
sense.  All  the  XI SS.  have  '  artocopi/  which 
means  'a  baker.'  If  that  is  not  tlie  true 
reading',  which  it  prohahly  is  not  hut  a 
gloss,  it  only  shows  thc  scnse  in  wliich 
'  artoptae '  was  taken  by  the  copyists.  l\u- 
perti  has  'artocopi.'  Jahn  and  Heinrich 
'  artoptae.* 

73.  Improbuhtm,']  This  diniinutive  is  only 
found  here.  The  poor  man  is  no  hetter 
than  a  thief  if  he  puts  his  liand  into  the 
wron^  bread-baskot.  '  Snperest  iUic,' '  thcre 
is  ouu  standing  over  you  therc '  (as  if  the 
inan  were  pointed  out). 

74.  77*  Iti  coHsuetis^  This  is  the  read- 
ing  of  the  best  MSS.  Others  have  '  vi.\,' 
wijich  givcs  no  sense.  Tlie  words  are  sup- 
posed  to  bc  those  of  the  slave  standing  by 
tclHng  thc  rash  gncst  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  own  sort  of  Ijread.  On  this  nse  of  '  vis 
tu'  Gronovius  has  a  long  note  on  Seneca  de 
Ira,  iii.  c.  38,  in  which  he  shows  by  niauy 
cxainples,  of  which  this  is  onc,  that  the 
fonnula  is  one  of  bidding  or  cxhortation, 
and  e(|uivalcnt  to  '  nonnc  vis.'  '  Will  you 
not  fill  your  bclly  froui  your  usual  basket  ?' 
So  tlie  town  niouse  says  to  his  friend,  "  Vis 
tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praei)onerc  sil- 
vis?"  (Horace,  S.  ii.  6.  92,  wlicre  Bentley 
gives  the  same  meaning,  and  rcfcrs  to  Gro- 
novius'  notc.) 

77.  per  montein  adrersum'^  '  Up  the 
liill,'  that  is,  the  Ksiiuihne.  It  was  an  cx- 
postil  part  of  tlic  town,  and  tliercforc  Pro- 
pertius  (iv.  8.  1)  calls  it '  acpiosas,'  as  Juve- 
ual  calls  it  'gehdas.'     Mr.  Paley  (on  thc 
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vcTse  of  Propertius)  glves  '  aquosas '  a  dif- 
ferent  meaniug.  But  this  is  proljably  tlie 
true  one. 

79.  Juppiter']  See  Horace,  C.  i.  1.  25, 
n.  Thc  'paenula'  was  a  tiiick  sort  of 
rugthrown  over  tlie  'toga'in  bad  wcather. 

81.  squilla,']  This  is  here  a  lobster.  It 
is  generally  used  for  a  prawn  or  shrimp. 
'  Asparagus '  is  commonly  used  in  the 
plural. 

84.  constricttis  cammarus']  'Cammarus* 
(/fou/uopoy)  was  a  crayfisli  or  a  crab  of  some 
sort.  '  Constrictus'  Orangaeus  undcrstands 
of  the  sauce  served  with  the  fish  thickened 
with  half  the  yolk  of  an  cgg.  So  Hcinrich 
takes  it.  I  think  it  only  dcscribes  the 
pinched  miserable  appearance  of  tlie  crab, 
and  that  half  a  hard  Ciig  was  served  with 
it.  "Thou  some  shrunk  crabfish  and  half 
egg  dost  get"  (Holyday).  '  Feralis  coena,' 
'a  fuucral  suppcr,'  rcfers  to  the  'siHccr- 
nium,'  a  dinner  usually  given  aftcr  a  fune- 
ral,  and  attendetl  by  the  fricnds  of  thc  dead 
person.  The  fare  was  not  vcry  tcmpting. 
See  Lipsius  on  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  5 :  "Noven- 
dialem  coenam  dixisse  :  Cocna  dicta  fcralis 
et  sihceruium.  Ei  vcro  ccrti  ((uidain  cibi 
proprii,  ova  ad  histratiouem  adliibere  sohta, 
lens,  sal,  hbuni." 

8G.  Ipse  Venafrano]  'Ipse' is  the  mastcr 
througho\it.  Vcnafrum  (Venafro)  was  par- 
tlcuhirlycclcbratedfor  itsolivcs  in  Horace's 
days  :  "  Viridi()ue  certat  bacca  Venafro  " 
(C.  ii.  G.  15);  "  Prcssa  Venafranae  quod 
bacca  reniisit  oliv:ie  "  (S.  ii.  4.  G9).  The 
town  was  in  Campania  ncar  the  borders  of 
Campania  and  Saninium. 
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Lateruam  :  illud  enim  vestris  datur  alveolis  quod 

Canna  Micipsamm  prora  subvexit  acuta, 

Propter  quod  Romae  cum  Boccliare  nemo  lavatur,  90 

Quod  tutos  etiam  facit  a  seii^entibus  Afros. 

Mullus  erit  domini,  quem  misit  Corsiea  vel  quem 

Tauromenitanae  rupes_,  quando  omne  peractum  est 

Et  jam  defecit  nostrum  mare^  dum  gida  saevit 

Retibus  assiduis  penitus  scrutante  macello  95 

Proxima,  nec  patitur  T}a-rbenum  crescere  piscem. 

Instruit  ergo  focum  provincia ;  sumitur  illinc 

Quod  captator  emat  Laenas,  Aurelia  vendat. 


88.  Laternam ;]  So  Horace's  Natta 
robbed  tlie  lamps  to  oil  hinisclf  wlien  he 
bathed  or  took  exercise.  "  Uugor  oHvo, 
iion  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Xatta  hicer- 
nis"  (S.  i.  6.  123).  'Latcrua'  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  A.a/x7rTT;p ;  it  is  in 
somc  MSS.,  according  to  Forcelliui,  writteu 
'  lauterna '  [and  Ribbeck  writes  '  lauter- 
nam'  here].  'Alveolus'  Forcelliui  ex- 
pkuus  as  "vas  parvuui  ad  formara  parvi 
alvei  et  ad  varios  usus  accommodatum." 

89.  Canna  Micipsarum']  'Cauua'  is  a 
canoe  of  cane.  The  plural  of  Micipsa  is 
used,  as  is  very  common  where  only  one 
persou  is  meant.  See  uote  ou  Hor.  S.  i.  7. 
8.  The  only  Micipsa  ou  record  is  the  son 
of  Masiuissa,  aud  father  by  adoptiou  of  Ju- 
gurtha.  Numidiau  or  Afi-icau  oil,  Juvenal 
says,  was  so  fetid  that  the  natives  had 
uothing  to  fear  from  suakes,  who  got  out 
of  their  way  to  avoid  the  smell,  and  no 
Eomau  would  bathe  with  them  smeared 
with  their  own  oik  This  practice  of  oiling 
the  hmbs  is  often  referred  to  by  Horace 
(see  last  note).  There  were  two  kings  of 
ilauritauia,  father  aud  son,  called  Bocchus, 
the  Latin  form  of  the  native  Bocchor  or 
Bocchar.  The  clder  was  fathcr-iu-law  aud 
betrayer  of  Jugurtha :  the  youuger  was 
the  friend  of  C.  JuUus  Caesar  and  Octa- 
vianus,  and  was  the  last  Mauritauian  king 
before  that  country  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince.  The  narae  is  here  takeu  for  auy 
African. 

91.  Quod  fufos  etlam']  This  verse  is 
oraittcd  in  the  oldest  MS.  of  Pithoeus  aud 
iu  his  editiou.  It  appears  in  all  otber 
MS8.  and  editions.  Ruperti,  Heinrich, 
Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  condcmn  it  as  spu- 
rious.  Most  MSS.  have  'atris,'  a  readiug 
also  found  in  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  95 ;  "  Canidia 
afflasset  pejor  serpeutibus  Afris."  Ruperti 
aud  Jahn  have  'atris,'  Heinrich  'Afros.' 


There  seems  an  uncertainty  about  the  verse, 
which  is  not  worth  much. 

93.  Tauromenitanae  rupes,']  From  tbis 
we  may  infer  that  the  eastern  coast  ot 
Sicily,  on  which  Tauromenimn  (Taormiua) 
was  situated,  abounded  in  fiue  barbels  as 
well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Corsica  aud 
other  parts  of  the  Mare  Etruscum.  As  to 
the  costHuess  of  these  fish,  see  S.  iv.  15,  n. 
He  says  the  man  had  to  get  his  barbels 
from  a  distance,  because  the  neighbouring 
coast  had  been  exhausted  to  satisfy  the 
ravenous  appetite  for  them. 

94.  nostrum  mare,']  [This  term,  which 
originally  had  probably  a  hmited  sense, 
uUimately  siguitied  all  the  Mediterrauean. 
In  this  passage  the  context  shows  that  it 
has  a  very  limited  sense.  See  Caesar,  B.  G. 
v.  1,  Sallust,  Jug.  c.  17.] 

95.  macello]  The  'macellum'  was  the 
general  market-phice,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Via  Sacra.  See  note  on  Hor.  S. 
ii.  3.  229. 

97.  provincia;]  The  western  part  of 
Sicily  was  occupied  by  the  Romans  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  A.r.c.  513,  and 
formed  their  first  province.  The  whole 
island  fell  into  the  hauds  of  the  Romans  in 
the  second  war,  after  tlie  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse,  A.U.C.  542.  Sardinia  was  taken  frora 
the  Carthaginians,  and  became  a  province 
soon  after  the  first  Punic  War,  audCorsica 
was  afterwards  added  to  it. 

98.  Quod  captator  emat]  "  Fish  for 
the  fortune-hmiter  to  buy,  and  his  old 
lady  to  selk"  Horace  (Epp.  i.  1.  77) 
speaks  of  some  whose  lives  are  occupied  in 
huntiug  for  old  hidies  and  gentlemen  with 
cakes  and  fruit.  Laeuas  took  fish  for  liis 
bait.  These  '  captatores,'  or  will-huuters, 
are  the  subject  of  Horace's  fifth  Satire, 
Lib.  ii.  Juveual  caUs  his  '  captator ' 
Laeuas,   which  was   a   cognomen  of  the 
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^iiToni  imiraonn  datiir,  (juae  inaxinia  venit 

(iurj^ite  tle  Sicnlo  ;  nani  ilum  se  continet  Austcr,  kx) 

Duni  scdet  ct  siccat  madiilas  in  carccrc  ]>ciinas, 

('ontemniint  mcdiam  tcmcraria  lina  Cliarylidim. 

Vos  an<>'uilla  manct  linig-ae  cog-nata  colubrae, 

Aut  i»']acic  as])crsiis  maculis  Tiberinus  et  ipse 

Vernula  rij^arum^  jiinguis  torrente  cloaca,  105 

Et  solitus  niediae  eryptam  penetrare  Suburrae. 

I}>si  paiu-a  vclim,  facilem  si  jiraebeat  aurcm. 
Nemo  petit  modicis  tjuae  mittebantur  amicis 
A  Seneca,  quae  Piso  bonus,  quae  Cotta  solebat 
Larg-iri :  namque  et  titulis  et  fiiscibus  olim  110 

Major  habebatur  donandi  gloria  :  solum 
Posciraus  ut  coenes  ei^-iliter.     Hoc  face  et  esto, 
Esto,  ut  nunc  multi,  dives  tibi  jiauper  amicis. 

Anseris  ante  ipsum  mag^ni  jecur,  anseribus  par 
Altilis  et  flavi  dig-nus  ferro  Meleagri  115 


plebeian  '  gens'  Popilia.  The  rich  lady  he 
ealls  Aurelia,  aud  rcpresents  her  as  selling 
as  niuch  of  her  prescnts  as  she  did  not 
want.  This  is  the  meaning  probably.  The 
Scholiast  says  Aurelia  was  the  fishwomau. 
Ruperti  takes  it  so.  But  there  would  be 
no  poiut  in  this. 

99.  Jlrroni  muraena  dafur,']  The  rich 
man  gcts  a  lamprcy  for  his  dinner,  which 
was  a  great  delicacy,  fouud  chiefly  iu  the 
Sicilian  waters.     (See  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  42,  n.) 

102.  temeraria  lina']  That  is,  '  liuorum 
magistri,'  as  he  calls  the  fishenuan  above, 
iv.  45. 

104.  Tiberinus]  Perhaps  a  'lupus'  such 
as  Horace  speaks  of — 

"  Uude  datum  sentis  lupus  hic  Tiberinus  an 
alto 
Captus  hiet,  pontesnc  inter  jactatus  au 

amnis 
Ostia  sub  Tusci  ?  " 

(S.  ii.  2.  31,  wliere  see  note.) 

Thc  poor  guest  was  put  off  with  a  frost- 
bitten,  mangy  fish,  the  home-born  slave 
(veniula)  of  the  river  banks,  fat  with  the 
tilth  of  the  sewers.  '  Crypta'  was  used  for 
any  vault  or  closed  passagc.  Hcre  it  means 
a  sewer.  As  to  the  Siiburra,  see  iii.  5,  n. 
By  'crypta  Suburrae '  Juvenal  means  a 
branch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (as  to  which 
«ee  S.  iii.  31,  n.).  To  peuetrate  so  far,  the 
fish  must  swim  nearly  a  mile  through  all 
the  filth  of  the  town.  [Ribbeck  has 'tor- 
pente  cloaca ;'  no  improvement.j 


107.  Tpsi  pauca  velim,']  These  verses  to 
113  are  parentbetical,  for  he  returns  to  tbe 
dinner  in  114.  [Kibbeck  has  uot  put  them 
in  his  text.]  "  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  a 
word  or  two  to  the  master  himself,  if  he 
will  listen  to  me."  He  goes  on  to  saj'  that 
no  oue  expects  from  him  the  liberality  of  a 
Seneca,  a  Piso,  or  a  Cotta,  for  in  former 
tinies  it  was  counted  more  noble  to  be 
generous  than  great;  all  tliat  was  wanted  of 
him  was  todine  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  king; 
aiid  then  he  may  give  or  uot  give,  and  do 
what  lie  likes  with  his  money.  Uoth  the 
Senecas,  father  and  son,  were  rich ;  the 
younger,  Nero's  teacher,  was  unusually  so. 
Martial  mentions  him  with  others  famous 
for  liberality  :  "  Pisone«  Seuecasque  Mem- 
miosque  Et  Crispos  mihi  redde"  (xii.  36). 
C.  Piso  is  he  who  formed  a  conspiracy 
agaiust  Nero,  for  which  he  and  Scncca  lost 
their  lives.  His  wcalth  be  inhcrited  from 
his  mother  according  to  tlie  Scholiast,  who 
speaks  of  his  maguificeuce  aud  geuerosity, 
of  which  and  his  great  popularity  Tacitus 
speaks  in  his  Ainials  (xv.  48).  It  is  quitc 
uncertain  what  Cotla  Juvenal  means. 
Tacitus  mentions  one  Aurelius  Cotta  wbo 
had  been  ricb  aiul  had  s(iuandercd  his 
nioney,  aud  got  a  peu-^ion  froui  Xero  (Ann. 
xiii.  34).  Tlie  coiiimentators  take  this  for 
Juveuars  mau.     (See  vii.  95.) 

110.  //7«//.?]    Seei.  130. 

llo.JIai-i  dignus — Meleagri']  How  Me- 
leagcr,  the  sonof  Oeueus,  king  of  Calydon, 
in  Aetolia,  slew  the  great  boar  which  Arte- 
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Fumat  apcr  :  post  hunc  tradcntur  tubera;  si  ver 

Tunc  crit  ct  facicnt  optata  tonitrua  cocnas 

Majorcs.     "  Tibi  habe  frumentum/''  Allidius  inquit, 

"  O  Libye ;  disjunge  boves  dum  tubera  mittas." 

Structorcm  intcrea^  ne  qua  indignatio  desit,  120 

Saltantem  spectas  et  chironomunta  volanti 

CultcUo,  donec  pcrag-at  dictata  mag-istri 

Omnia.     Nec  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert, 

Quo  g-estu  lcpores  et  quo  g-allina  secetur. 

Duceris  planta  velut  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus,  125 


mis  sent  to  lay  waste  his  native  place,  is 
told  hy  Honier  (IL  ix.).  Virro's  boar  was 
a  worthy  eompaniou  for  this  monster.  A 
boar  served  up  whole  was  comnionly  the 
cliief  dish  (' caput  coeuae/ sce  i.  140).  The 
fattcuing  of  fowls  (aUilcs)  and  the  livers  of 
geese  was  canied  to  jierfection  by  these 
Romans.  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  88  :  "Pinguibus 
et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae."  And 
Epp.  i.  7.  35  :  "  Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo 
satur  altihum." 

116.  tradentur  tiihera,~]  Most  MSS.  have 
'  raduntur '  or  '  radcutur '  (as  in  S.  xiv.  7  : 
"qui  radere  tubera  tcrrae  — didicit"),  that 
is,  are  peeled  or  scraped.  P.  has  '  traden- 
tur,'  which,  or  'traduntur'  (the  readingof 
other  good  MSS.),  is  no  doubt  the  proper 
word.  ' Tubera'  were  great  delicacies  with 
the  Romans.  Whether  they  were  what 
we  know  as  the  '  tuber  cibarium,'  or  com- 
mon  truffle,  has  been  doubted.  They  can- 
not  have  been  very  dittereut.  'Optatatoni- 
trua '  is  explained  by  a  passage  from  PHny  : 
"  De  tuberibus  haec  traduntur  pecuhai-iter. 
Cum  fuerint  imbres  autumnales  ac  tonitrua 
crebra  tunc  nasci  ct  maxinie  e  tonitrubus : 
teuerrima  autem  verno  esse"  (H.  N.  xix. 
3).  From  tliis  notion  about  thethunder  it 
wascalled  'tuber  ceraunium.'  The'tuberes' 
mcntioued  by  Martial  (xiii.  42,  43),  and  re- 
ferred  to  by  Kuperti,  were  a  sort  of  apple, 
as  Pliny  shows  (xv.  14) :  and,  as  Martial 
says  they  grew  upon  trees,  Ruperti  need 
not  have  been  deceived.  PHny  (xix.  2) 
says  the  best  'tubera'  came  from  Africa.  The 
epicure  AUidius  (which  uame  is  variously 
written  Alledius,  Aledius,  Atidius)  wishes 
all  Libya,  the  greatest  granary  of  Rome, 
wouhl  turn  her  coru-fiekls  into  trufile 
grounds.  Ile  is  introduced  in  a  parenthesis. 

120.  Structorem]  This  is  the  name  of 
the  man  whose  business  it  was  to  ar- 
i-ange  (struere)  the  table  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6. 
107,  u.).  It  is  also  used  for  the  ])erson  who 
carved  the  mcat,  otherwisc  called  '  scissor ' 
or  '  carptor.'     The  latter  is   here  meant. 


It  appears  that  great  men  in  tbis  dcpart- 
ment  carved  with  various  fantastic  move- 
ments  of  the  anns  and  k'gs,  flourishiug  their 
knife  about,  as  here  described.  Petronius 
speaks  of  one  doiug  his  work  to  the  sound 
of  music,  but  his  accouut  is  a  parody  (see 
Ruperti  on  this  phice).  These  persons  were 
traiued  under  reguku-  professors  (see  below, 
xi.  136,  sqq.).  '  Chironomuuta '  is  the 
Greek  participle  of  ^f 'poj^o/ueco^to  throw  the 
arms  in  time.  Tlie  form  '-munta'  is  that 
found  in  the  SchoHast  and  P.  It  is  right, 
corresponding  to  -fiovvTa.  Most  MSS. 
liave  '-mouta.'  '  Dictata  '  are  the  lessons, 
and  '  dictare '  is  to  teach  ;  beeause  it  was 
usual  for  the  master  to  read  aloud  to  his 
scholars  that  which  they  had  to  learn  and 
repeat :  "  Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata 
magistro  Reddere  "  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  18.  13). 

" carmina  Livi 

....  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo 
Orbilium  dictare."  (Epp.  ii.  1.  70.) 

"  Haec  reciuunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque  " 
(Epp.  i.  1.  55). 

121.  Saltantem  spectas']  This  is  the 
reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  Ruperti 
and  Jahn  have  '  spectes '  without  autho- 
rity.     [Ribbeck  also  has  'spectes.'] 

123.  Nec  minimo  sane']  "Anddoubtless 
it  is  of  importauce,  and  makes  no  little 
difference  with  what  gestures,"  &c. 

[After  V.  124,  '  gallina  secetur,'  Ribbeck 
has  pLiced  vv.  166 — 169,  from  '  Sj^es  bene ' 
to  '  pane  tacetis.'  After  '  pane  tacetis '  he 
indicates  that  there  is  a  '  lacuna,'  and  after 
this  supposed  lacuna  he  places  vv.  146 — 
155,  from  '  Bok'tus  domiuo'  to  '  torquere 
capella.'  After  '  torquere  capella '  he  iu- 
dicates  another  lacuua,  and  then  inserts 
vv.  26 — 29,  from  '  Jurgia  prohidunt  '  to 
'  commissa  higena.'     Sce  above,  note  26.] 

125.  ictus  ab  Hercule  Cacus,']  The  story 
of  Cacus,  the  monstrous  sou  of  Vuk-an,  who 
stole  Hercules'  cows,  and  was  beaten  to 
death  by  him  with  stones  and  truuks  of 
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Et  ponere  foris,  si  quid  leini^taveris  uiu|uain 

Hiseere,  tanquam  habeas  tria  noniina.     Quando  propinat 

Virro  tibi  sumitijue  tuis  contacta  lahellis 

Pucula  ?  (piis  vestrum  tcmerarius  usque  adco,  <|uis 

Perditus,  ut  dieat  re^i,  bibe?     Plurima  sunt  quae         130 

Non  audcnt  homines  pertusa  dieere  laena. 

Quadrin<:;-cnta  tibi  si  quis  deus  aut  similis  dis 

Et  melior  fatis  donaret  homuncio,  quantus 

Ex  uihilo  tieres,  quantus  Yirronls  amicus ! 

"Da  Trebio  !  pone  ad  Trebium  !     A'is,  frater,  ab  istis  135 

Ilibus?'^     O  nummi,  vobis  hunc  praestat  honorem, 

Vos  estis  fratres.     Dominus  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  vis  tu  fieri,  nullus  tibi  parvulus  aula 

Luscrit  Aeneas,  ncc  filia  dulcior  illo  : 

Jucundum  et  carum  sterilis  facit  uxor  amicum.  HO 

Sed  tua  nunc  ^NIig-ale  pariat  licet  et  pueros  tres 

In  gremium  patris  fundat  simul,  ipse  loquaci 


trees,  aiul  dragged  out  of  his  cave  by  tlie 
licels  wlieii  dead,  is  told  by  Virgil  (Aen.  viii. 
192-267);  by  Livy  (i.  7);  by  Ovid  (Fast. 
i.  513,  sc|q.) ;  and  Propertius  (iv.  9). 

127.  Hiscere,  tanquam  haleas']  'If  you 
ever  attenipt  to  opeu  your  nioutli,  as  if  you 
were  a  luau  of  faniily  and  liad  tbree  uanics.' 
Konian  citizens  liad  gcnerally  tbree  names  : 
'  praeuoinen,'  whicb  was  given  ou  tlie  uintli 
day  after  tbeir  birtb;  'geutiHcium  nouien/ 
wbicb  indicated  tbe  Geus  tbey  belonged  to ; 
and  '  cognonien,'  wbicb  was  tbc  fauiily 
uanic  bclonging  to  tbeir  brancb  of  tbe 
(jeiis.  To  tbesc  was  sometinics  addcd  au 
bonorary  nanie,  called  '  agnonien,'  derived 
froin  some  great  actiou,  or  otber  cause,  as, 
'  Publius  Cornclius  Scipio  Africauus.'  A 
slavc  liad  only  one  name,  and  a  freedman 
took  usually  tlie  '  praeuomcu  '  and  '  uomcu 
gentiHciuui '  of  bis  hite  mastcr,  but  not  bis 
'  cognomen,'  instead  of  wbicb  be  sometimes 
retaiued  his  own  name  which  he  had  as  a 
slave. 

—  Quando  propinaf]  The  practice  of 
drinking  liealtbs  was  as  common  with  tbe 
liomans  as  witb  niodern  nations.  '  Beue 
te,'  or  '  benc  tibi,'  was  tbe  formula,  as  iu 
Phiutus  (Sticbus  V.  4.  27)  :  "  Bcue  vos ! 
bcne  uos !  bcne  te  !  beue  me  !  benc  uos- 
trum  etiam  Stepbaniuui !"  aud  clsewbere 
(Persa  v.  1.  21)  :  "  Beuc  mibi !  bcuc  vobis  ! 
bene  mcae  amicae  !  bene  omnil)us  nobis  ! " 
It  was  a  couii)limcntary  way  of  doiug  tbis 
to  drink  and  jkuss  tbe  cup  c>ti  to  tlie  ipcrsou 
»0  saluted,  wilb  tbe  word  '  bibc  ! '    Proni 


tbis  practicc  '  propinare,'  irpoTrlvfiv,  arc 
derived.  [Ilibbeck  bas  '  sumitve.']  As  to 
'i-egi,'  see  above  (i.  136). 

131.  perdisa  dicere  laena.']  As  to 
'laena,'  see  iii.  283,  n.  '  Pertusa  '  is  oue 
witb  bolcs  iu  it. 

132.  Qnadringenta']  '  Millia  sestertium' 
is  understood.'  400,000  sesterces  was  the 
fortune  necessary  for  an  '  eques,'  by  Otho's 
law  (see  iii.  155:  "Cujus  res  legi  non  suf- 
licit  ").  From  here  to  145  is  a  digressiou. 
Tbe  dinner  is  resumed  in  1-16. 

133.  donaret  homuncio,']  Kuperti  makes 
'  bomuncio '  tbe  vocative  case.  It  is  tbe 
nominative,  and  is  meant  by  way  of  aniusing 
coutnist  to  '  deus,'  in  tbe  liue  bcfore. 
Some  good  little  mau,  like  to  tbe  gods 
{dioeiKeXos),  and  kindcr  tbau  the 
fates. 

135.  Da  Trehio  !]  Tlie  mastcr  bids  the 
good  tbiugs  be  given  to  bis  ricb  guest, 
and  calls  him  brotber,  aud  asks  bim  if  he 
would  not  like  a  nice  sliee  ofl'  the  loin  of  tbe 
boar.  Tbe  name  Trebius  is  repeated  from 
V.  19,  above. 

139.  lAiserit  Aeneas,]  These  are  Dido's 
words  (Acn.  iv.  328)  :  "  Si  quis  mibi  par- 
vulus  auhi  Luderct  Acncas  (|ui  tc  tameu  ore 
rcfcrret."  Hc  says,  a  ricli  uian  witbout 
cbildrcn  gets  tiuc  friends,  wlio  cxpcct  some- 
tbing  in  tbc  will. 

140.  Jncundum  et  carum]  Jabn  says 
tbis  is  spurious,  biit  dcics  not  say  wliy  bc 
tbiuksso.  (  Uiblicck  ouiitsit  1'rom  tbc  tc.\t.] 

141.  Mijalc]  Tbc  MSS.  vary  betwccu 
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GaudeLit  nido;  vividem  thoraca  juLebit 

Affervi  minimasque  nuces  assemque  rog-atum, 

Ad  mensam  quoties  parasitus  vencrit  infans.  145 

Vililnis  aneipites  fungi  ponentur  amicis, 

Boletus  domino  ;  sed  quales  Claudius  edit 

Ante  illum  uxoris  post  quem  nil  am])lius  edit. 

Virro  sibi  et  reliquis  Virronibus  illa  jul^ebit 

Poma  dari  quorum  solo  pascaris  odore  :  150 

Qualia  perpetuus  Phaeacum  autumnus  habebat, 

Credere  quae  possis  surrepta  sororibus  Afris  : 


this,  Mycale,  Micale,  and  Mygale.  The 
Seholiast  had  Migale,  for  he  derives  the 
word  "  cx  ipsa  coitioue."  He  says,  a  bar- 
ren  wife  makes  a  man's  friend  pleasant  and 
affectionate ;  but  even  if  after  beinp  child- 
less,  he  has  now,  all  at  once,  three  children, 
still  the  friend  will  not  give  liim  up,  but  will 
fondle  his  babies,  and  see  what  he  can  do 
that  way.  The  mau  bcing  rich  is  still 
■worth  looking  after.  This  is  the  way  Bri- 
tanuicus  takes  the  words,  and  he  is  right. 
The  tr.anslators  take  thcm  so.  Migale  is  a 
conteraptuous  word,  but  it  is  his  wife.  Ru- 
perti  and  Heiurich  take  it  for  his  '  coucu- 
bina,'  because  children  boru  iu  coucubiuage 
had  not  the  rights  of  children  boru  in  wed- 
lock,  and  so  the  fortune-hu^iter  would  not 
be  afraid  of  them.  (See  Smith's  Dict.  Aut., 
'  Concubina.')  But  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  tlie  father  from  leaving  tliem  all  he 
had  by  his  wiU.  Others  take  '  uunc '  to  be 
under  preseut  circumstances,  that  is,  now 
that  you  are  poor,  you  ;uay  have  as  mauy 
childreu  as  you  please,  and  the  Virros  will 
make  much  of  thcm.  Mauso  says  this  is 
the  obvious  and  simple  meauing,  and  that 
all  otbers  are  "  mirae,  ne  dicam  ineptae, 
interpretationes,"  and  Mr.  Mayor  follows 
him,  but  they  are  certaiuly  wrong. 

143.  viridem  ihoraca]  A  green  doublet, 
a  pretty  little  shirt  to  please  the  child  and 
keep  it  warm.  The  Scholiast  calls  it  '  armi- 
lausam  prasiuam,  ut  simiae,'  a  green  over- 
coat  hke  a  monkey's.  '  Armilausa '  (a  form 
of  '  armiclausa,'  closed  at  the  shoulders)  is 
the  name  of  a  sort  of  miUtary  cloak.  Mon- 
keys  may  have  been  dressed  up  in  such  :  see 
below,  v.  154-. 

145.  parasihis  venerit  infans.']  A  para- 
site  is  a  guest  out  of  his  place,  aud  a 
child  at  the  dinner  table  may  well  be 
so  called. 

146.  Tllihusancipifes]  '  Vilibus  amicis,' 
poor  friends,  friends  who  are  worth  nothiug. 


We  say  men  are  worth  what  they  have. 
These  Romans  seem  to  have  had  the  samc 
standard  of  worth.     [Ribbeck  transposes 
146,  147,  aud  has  them  thus  : 
"  Boletus  domino,  fungi  porgentur  amicis 

Vilibus    ancipites   nec    quales    Claudius 
edit." 

147.  Boletus  domino ;]  As  to  these 
musin"ooms,  see  note  ou  Hor.  s.  ii.  4.  20  : 
"  Prateusibus  optima  fuugis  Natura  est, 
aUis  male  credilur."  The  '  boletus  '  with 
which  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  poisoued 
by  his  wife  Agrippina  (a.d.  54)  became  a 
pvoverb.  See  below,  vi.  620  :  "  minus  ergo 
uocens  erit  Agrippiuae  Boletus."  Martial 
also  says  of  a  ghitton  devouring  'boleti :' 

"  Quid  dignum  tauto  tibi  veutre  gulaque 
precabor  ? 
Boletum  qualem  Claudius  edit  edas," 

(i.21,) 
which  epigram  "  of  his  friend  Martial " 
Heiurich  supposes  Juvenal  to  have  had  in 
miud.  Pliuy  tbus  refers  to  this  crime 
(xxii.  22) :  "  Inter  ea  quae  temere  man- 
duntur  boletos  merito  posuerim ;  optimi 
quideni  hos  cibi  sed  immeuso  exemplo  in 
crimeu  adductos,  veueno  Tiberio  Claudio 
principi  per  hanc  occasionem  a  conjuge 
Agrippina  dato  :  quo  facto  illa  terris  vene- 
uum  alterum  sil)ique  aute  omnes  Nerouem 
suum  dedit."  Her  object  was  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  own  sou  Xero,  iustead 
of  Britannicus,  the  son  ofClaudius. 

151.  Phaeacum  autumnus  hahebat,']  The 
Phaeaciaus,  whose  king,  Alciuous,  received 
Ulysses  hospitably  (Hom.  Od.  vii.  114, 
sqq.),  were  identified  bythc  later  Greeks  aud 
by  the  Romans  with  the  people  of  Corcyra. 
Homer  gives  a  rich  description  of  Alciuous' 
garden. 

152.  sororihus  Afris ;]  These  are  the 
Hesperides,  the  sisters  who  had  charge  of 
the  goldeu  apples,  which  were  the  marriage 
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Tn  scabie  fnicris  mali,  (jikxI  in  aggerc  rodit, 

Qui  teg^itiir  parma  et  g-alea  metuensque  flay^clli 

Disfit  al)  hirsuta  jaculum  torqucrc  ca))clla.  155 

Forsitan  impcnsac  ^irroncm  j^arccrc  crcdas. 

Hoc  agit  ut  doleas  :  nam  quae  comoedia,  mimus 

Quis  melior  plorante  gula  ?     Ergo  omnia  fiunt, 

Si  ncscis,  ut  per  lacrimas  cfTundcrc  bilcm 

Cogaris  pressoque  diu  stridere  molari.  lCo 

Tu  tibi  liber  homo  et  rcg^is  conviva  vidcris  : 

Captum  te  nidore  snae  putat  ille  eiilinac, 

Nec  male  conjectat.     Quis  cnim  tam  nudus  ut  illum 

Bis  fcrat,  Etruscum  puero  si  coutigit  aurum 

Ycl  nodus  tantum  et  sig-num  de  paupcre  loro?  iG5 

Spcs  bcnc  eocnandi  vos  dccipit.     "  Eccc  dabit  jam 

Semesum  leporcm  atque  aliquid  de  clunibus  apri : 

Ad  nos  jam  veniet  minor  altilis.^^     Inde  parato 

Intactoque  omnes  et  stricto  pane  taeetis. 

Ille  sapit  qui  te  sic  utitm-.     Omnia  ferre  170 


gift  of  Earth  to  Zeus  and  Hera,  and  wliich 
Hercules  was  sent  to  steal.  Tbcir  gardeu 
was  placed  by  the  ancient  poets  in  various 
parts  of  Africa. 

153.  quod  in  agjere  rodit,']  There  are 
tbe  foUownng  scholia  on  this  passage.  "  Qui 
tegitur  ■parma  :  tiro."  "  Metuensqne  Jla- 
gelli :  quale  simia  manducat."  "  Discit  ah 
hirsuta  :  a  sene  magistro."  "  Capella : 
campi  doctore."  The  second,  which  Hein- 
rich  says  is  unquestionably  tbc  oldest,  sup- 
poses  Juvenal  to  mean  an  ape  dressed  up 
and  taught  ,by  some  idle  soldiers  to  throw 
darts  from  the  back  of  a  goat.  Tlie  other 
scboHa  apply  to  recruitslearning  their  drill 
from  a  drillmaster  (campidoctor),  called 
'  capella,'  by  way  of  ridicule.  The  first  of 
tliese  two  is  the  scnse  of  the  passage,  I  be- 
lieve,  and  so  most  of  tbe  commentators  take 
it.  Tbere  is  no  weigbt  in  Mr.  Mayoi-^s  ob- 
jection  that  'ab'  should  be'ex.'  'Aggere' 
is  the  rampart  of  Servius  TuUius  iu  tbe 
Es(iuiliue,  tlie  eastern  quarter  of  tbe  city. 
(Hor.  S.  i.  8.  15.)  The  Scholiast  on  S.  x. 
95,  'et  castra  domestica,'  says  tliat  tbe 
Praetorian  troops  wcre  qnartered  by  tliis 
'  agger,'  which  circumstance  explains  xvi. 
26 :  "  molem  aggeris  ultra  Ut  veniat." 
The  sanie  'agger  '  is  referred  to  in  S.  viii. 
43 :  "  Non  quae  ventoso  conducta  sub 
aggcre  texit,"  wbere  the  Schohast  gives  tbe 
same  explanation  :  "  pauper  :  iu  castris 
natus." 


157.  Hoc  agit  ut  doleas  ;]  '  He  is  benfc 
upon  giving  you  pain.'  '  Hoc  agit '  has  this 
meaning  commonly.      See  S.  vii.  20,  n. 

mimus^  The  nature  of  tbis  sort  of 
play  is  related  iu  Hor.  S.  i.  10.  6.  He 
says,  the  ricb  man  treats  his  poor  guest  in 
tbis  scurvy  fasbion,  not  to  spare  expense, 
but  to  enjoy  tbe  fun  of  seeing  bim  grinding 
his  teeth  and  weeping  with  vexation.  And 
he  bas  some  rigbt  ou  his  side,  for  he  knows 
the  man  only  comes  to  his  table  for  what 
he  can  get. 

164.  Etruscum  puero  si  contigit  auruni] 
This  is  the  '  bulla,'  a  small  circular  plate  of 
gold  wbich  cbildren  born  tree  (ingenui)  and 
ricb  wore  suspended  from  tiieir  necks  (see 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  58,  Long's  note;  aud 
Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  '  Bulla  ').  Tbis  prac- 
tice  appears  to  bave  been  of  Etruscan  origin. 
A  leatber  strap  witb  a  kuot  at  tbe  end  of  it 
answered  the  same  purpose  with  the  poor, 
It  was  '  signum  libertatis,'  as  the  Scholiast 
says.  [Ribbeck  omits  from  the  text  vv. 
161— 165,from  'Tutibi'  to  'paupereloro?'] 

166.  Ecce  dalit  jam']  "  See,  he  is  going 

to  give  us  prescntly "    Tbc  guests  are 

suj)posed  to  speak,  expecting  somethiug, 
though  not  of  tbe  bcst,  to  come  to  tbem. 
And  therefore  (indc)  they  sit  in  silent  sus- 
pense,  with  their  brcad  prepared,  uncaten 
aud  graspcd  iu  thcir  band,  rcady  to  eat  it 
witli  the  first  windfall  that  comes.  '  Strin- 
gere  '  is  to  grasp. 
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Si  potcs,  et  debes.     Pulsaudura  vertice  raso 
Praebebis  quandoque  caput^  nec  dura  timebis 
Flagra  pati  his  epulis  et  tali  di^nus  amico. 

171.  Piilsandiim  vertice  raso'^   Parasites  day   or  otlier    (quandofine)  come  to  tliis. 

and    otliers  e^iually   low    were   sonietimcs  The  last  few  verses  of  tliis  Satire  are  a 

iutrodueed    iu    niinics    with    their    heads  good  specinicn   of  conteuiptuous  writii»g 

shaven,    and    wcre  shi])pi'd  and    knoeked  well  descrved. 
about.    This  fellow  Juvcnal  says  will  sonie 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This  vigorous  and  wonderfully  copious  satire  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to  a 
person  uamed  Postumus  Ursidius,  wlio  is  about  to  be  marricd.  The  poet  remonstratcs 
with  him  upon  so  mad  a  proceeding,  and  takes  occasion  to  represent  the  viees  and  follies 
of  women  in  such  colours  and  under  such  a  variety  of  forms,  as  niight  well  stagger  a  mau 
who  intended  to  take  a  wife  from  that  generation,  and  appal  one  who,  as  he  supposes 
may  be  the  case  with  his  frieud,  had  ah-eady  committed  himself  to  that  fiilse  step.  But 
the  friend  is  an  imaginary  person,  and  only  furnishes  thc  handle  for  such  severe  treat- 
ment  as  the  sex  has  never  suffered  before  or  since.  The  general  truth  of  the  picture 
Juvenal  draws  is  sufficiently  attested  by  other  writers,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the 
honest  and  genuine  tone  of  the  satire  itself.  Juveual's  was  the  heroic  age  of  female 
corruption  :  there  were  giauts  of  vice  in  those  days,  as  there  were  of  passion  and  exalted 
tendcrness  in  the  tiraes  of  fable  aud  tradition.  Messalhna  was  to  wautonness  what 
Medea  was  to  outraged  love,  and  Antigone  to  a  woman's  selfdevotion  ;  the  ditiereuce 
being  that  these  were  the  creations  of  an  exquisite  imagination  and  tlie  embodying  of 
a  poefs  ideal,  while  the  othcr  wcnt  beyond  all  that  imagination  could  have  conceived  or 
poets  would  have  ventured  to  feign  iu  the  reahties  of  a  woman's  daily  hccntiousness. 

The  nature  of  the  cxamples  Juvenal  chooses  and  the  extravagant  character  of  the 
times  he  Uved  in  Hmit  the  application  of  the  worst  parts  of  this  satire  ahnost  to  one 
generation.  Though  all  agcs  of  refinement  produce  female  vice  and  weakness  in  abun- 
danee,  it  may  be  hoped  if  Juvenal  had  lived  to  expose  modern  women  to  themselves  and 
to  the  world,  he  woukl,  even  in  the  worst  days  of  their  dcbauchery  and  folly,  have  taken 
different  ground,  and  jjainted  his  characters  iu  less  superhuman  proportions  ;  though 
Dryden,  by  apologizing  to  the  ladies  his  contcmporaries  for  transluting  the  satire,  leaves 
the  impression  that  it  is  uot  withont  its  application  to  them.  The  chief  interest  of  the 
poem  lies  in  the  great  powers  of  lauguage  aud  uncompromisingforce  of  indignation  that 
it  displays,  and  in  the  historical  picture  it  contains  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 

Adultery  is  the  vice  with  which  the  poem  opcus.  It  is  said  to  have  existed  before  all 
othcrs,  and  to  have  bcgun  when  the  simplicity  of  savage  life,  with  its  rude  frcedom  from 
temptation,  gave  place  to  the  refinemeuts  of  civilized  society.  The  iucrcase  of  wcalth 
and  the  iutroduction  of  foreign  manuers  through  the  conquests  of  Rome,  aud  the  idleness 
of  peace,  are  the  causcs  to  which  Juvenal  attributes,  in  common  with  others,  the 
deterioratiou  of  morals  and  the  gradual  growth  of  those  stupcndous  vices  tliat  he 
describes.  Eastern  impostures  and  Grcek  debauchcry  vcry  quickly  took  root  in  the 
soil  of  Romc,  and  brought  forth  thc  fruits  of  a  rampaut  supcrstitiou  aud  profligacy. 
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ospofiallv  ninoiip  wouu-u  :  niid  thi-so  two  worc  !•«  niingkHl,  thiit  the  vcry  shrincs  which 
>  licri>hiil  thc  oiic  worc  thc  shiiiiielcss  sccncs  ot"  the  othcr.  Extravii^ncc  without 
_-i'iion)sitv,  anil  drivcn  oii  hy  inml  lust,  hrcd  covctousncss,  und  covotousncss  inurdcr,  so 
tliat  jwisoniiijjrs  wcrc  frct]ucnt  niid  notorious.  Thc  conditions  of  doincstic  slavcry  gave 
tcrrihh"  soopc  for  thc  cnj)riocs  and  violcnoe  which  s«'lf-indulgcnoe  gcner.itcs;  aiid  the 
suirorings  of  thc  i>oor  wrotclics  froni  the  ill-toinpcr  of  thcir  niistrcsscs  is  dcscrihcd  in 
lan^ajre  wliioh  has  thc  air  of  cxtruvagnnee,  hut  uiay  nevcrthcless  he  acccpted  as  truc, 
not  only  froiu  the  tcstiinoiiy  of  otlier  writcrs,  but  froin  thc  naturcof  the  ousc,  thc  known 
character  of  thc  woiucn,  thc  \egn\  and  social  position  of  tlie  slavc,  and  moreovcr  the 
expcricncc  (j>crhaps  in  luore  excciitional  cascs)  of  luodcrn  tiiues.  The  love  of  pcrsonal 
display,  of  fincn.-,  of  j^ssip,  of  puhlic  amuscuicnts,  and  the  aflectation  of  lcamiug,  aud 
thc  pride  of  birth,  and  the  self-couiplacency  of  virtue,  are  strougly  put,  but  uot  uiore  so 
than  the  present  pencration  niight  rcadily  bcar.  Clluttouy  and  drunkeuness  are  not 
commonly  rcokonctl  ainoug  womcn's  failings,  but  they  apjx^ar  to  liave  bcen  prcvalent  iu 
tlic  time  of  Domitian.  The  folly  which  is  perhaps  most  inexjilicablc,  and  without 
l^ap.iUel  in  our  own  days,  was  that  of  womcn  of  faniily  cngaging  in  the  arena,  and 
practising  as  gladiators,  hunters,  charioteers,  and  so  forth,  iu  tlie  Circus  aud  Anijihi- 
thcatre.  That  such  was  the  niadness  of  the  tiiue  there  is  no  doubt;  and  it  forins  one 
of  the  niany  inonstrous  features  of  tliis  satire,  iu  which  there  are  uo  traces  of  those 
crimes  wliich  are  usually  associated  with  the  uobler  passions  in  women,  jealousy, 
disappointed  love,  ambitiou;  but  all  is  grovelling,  filthy,  depraved,  and  despicably 
mean. 

The  length  of  the  poem  and  the  closeuess  of  the  style  render  the  following  argument 
corresjx^ndingly  long,  and  the  nature  of  the  laiiguage  aud  scenes  uuavoidably  iutroduced 
in  the  sjitire,  but  not  fit  to  be  reproduced,  have  made  the  argument  defective.  But  it 
gives  a  jirctty  faithful  idea  of  thc  contcnts  of  the  poem  and  its  divisious.  The  force  of 
the  original  oan  only  be  kuowu  by  reading  it. 

The  datc  of  the  satire  has  been  fixed  by  some  in  Trajan's  reigu,  or  about  A.D.  106. 
The  arguineuts  arc  derivcd  from  the  allusions  to  the  Armeniau  king  iu  v.  407,  aud  to 
the  way  of  dressing  thc  hair  described  in  v.  501.  There  is  au  allusion  in  v.  387  to  the 
Capitoline  games,  said  to  have  beeu  institutcd  by  Doiuitian,  from  whicli  it  is  inferrcd 
that  the  poem  conld  not  have  been  wTitten  before  his  reign,  which  the  nature  of  it 
would  sufficieutly  show.     The  notes  on  the  above  passages  may  be  consulted. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  can  believe  that  when  Satumus  reigned  Modesty  may  have  lived  awhile  on  earth, 
when  cavcs  were  homes  for  men  aud  cattle  too,  whcn  skius  aud  lcaves  were  beds, 
and  wives  werc  rude  as  their  rude  husbands,  with  sturdy  infants  at  the  breast. 
They  lived  not  then  as  uow  when  the  world  was  new,  the  soiis  of  clay,  or  of  the 
forest-trecs. 

V.  14.  Some  traces  may  havc  stayed  evcn  when  Jove  was  king,  but  'twas  before  he 
wore  a  beard ;  before  the  Greeks  had  learnt  to  swear  and  lie,  whcu  thieves  were 
no  man's  dread.  luscnsibly  Astraea  lcft  the  woild,  and  Modesty,  her  sister,  went 
with  her. 

V.  21.  Adultery  is  an  old  affair,  my  friend ;  the  silvcr  age  Ijcgot  it :  every  other  vice 
the  age  succeeding  bore.  And  yet  at  this  late  day  you  thiiik  of  marrying,  nay 
lierhaps  the  barber's  work  is  done,  and  the  ring  given  !  Surely  you  once  were  S!\ue ; 
wliat  marry,  Postumus  ?  What  niadness  docs  possess  you  ?  VVhile  there'8  a  rope 
left  will  you  bear  a  mistress,  while  thcrc's  a  window  or  a  bridge  liard  by  ? 

V.  38.  IJut  you've  a  fancy  for  thc  .luliaii  law,  andyou  inust  havc  au  hcir  and  lose  your 
presents.     What  iiiay  not  hai'peu  if  Un.idius  wcds,  thj  most  uolorious  profligiitc 
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aniong  us  ?  Aiid  thcn  he  wants  a  wife  of  the  old  stamp  !  Blced  him,  ye  doctors. 
A  pvetty  fellow  !  Go  give  a  calf  to  Juno  if  your  wifc  is  chaste :  thcre  are  hut  few 
can  touch  the  crowns  of  Ccres,  few  wliom  thcir  fathcrs  would  not  loathe  to  kiss. 
Wcll,  go  and  wreathe  the  flowers  ahout  your  door;  your  wife  will  with  one  liushand 
hc  contcnt, — nay  sooncr  witli  one  eyc.  Wc've  licard,  to  he  surc,  of  one  who  lived 
chaste  at  her  fathcr's  country-placc.  But  !et  her  live  so  in  the  country-town  :  or  I 
grant  you  at  hcr  fathcr's  scat;  hut  wlio  can  tell  what  goes  on  there?  Are  Jupiter 
and  Mars  so  ohi  ? 

V.  GO.  In  all  thc  porticocs  and  thcatres  can  you  sce  ouo  whom  it  wcre  safe  to  wed  ?  See 
how  tliey  melt  at  the  lascivious  dance,  and  catch  cacli  sigli  and  learn  it !  Others 
when  tlicatres  are  closcd  get  up  thcir  private  plays.  One  likes  the  farce  player, 
onc  the  comic,  one  the  tragic  actor,  another  spoils  thc  singer's  voice.  What,  do  you 
thinlv  auy  would  love  Quiutilian  ?  You  marry  that  musicians  may  beget  your 
children,  or  your  babe  may  show  the  face  of  tlie  mirniillo  in  his  own.  Hippia,  the 
senator's  wife,  went  off  to  Egypt  with  a  player ;  and  e'cn  Canopus  cried  shame  on  our 
morals.  Forgetful  of  lier  home,  the  wretcli,  and  couutry,  hcr  spouse,  hcr  sister,  and 
her  sous,  yea  even  games  and  Paris  she  abandoned.  Nurtured  in  luxury,  she 
despised  the  sea  ;  hcr  charactcr  she  had  despised  before — a  trifling  loss  aniong  these 
meltiug  damcs.  Ycs,  she  bore  the  dangers  of  so  many  scas ;  but  when  'tis  duty  calls 
them,  theu  tlicy  trcmble.  They're  bold  euough  for  sin,  but  if  their  husbands  bid  thera 
go  on  board,  'tis  liard ;  such  nasty  smells,  they're  sick,  tlie  skies  go  round, — their 
stomach's  stroug  enougli  when  'tis  thcir  paramours  they  follow.  One  vomits  on  her 
husbaud,  wliile  tlic  othcr  diues  with  tlie  sailors,  wanders  about  the  deck,  aud  pulls 
the  ropcs.  What  was  it  cliarmcd  our  Hippia  so,  that  she  could  bear  to  be  called  a 
player's  wife  ?  Sergiolus  was  no  boy,  his  face  was  ugly,  his  forehead  scarred,  a  wen 
upon  his  uose,  his  eye  for  ever  droppiug.  But  he  was  a  gladiator;  this  was  bis 
beauty,  'twas  for  this  she  gave  up  all.  They  love  the  steel :  let  Sergius  take  the  rudis, 
aud  he's  no  better  than  her  husband. 

V.  114.  Wliy  care  for  private  liouscs  ?  Look  at  the  rivals  of  our  gods,  and  hear  what 
Claudius  had  to  bear.  His  strumpet  wife  stole  from  his  bed,  covered  her  head,  and 
with  one  slave  girl  went  and  took  her  staud  by  the  brothel  door,  exposed  her  person, 
told  her  price,  and  took  whoever  came,  sad  only  when  the  time  came  round  that  she 
must  go. 

V.  133.  Why  should  I  speak  of  charms,  philtres,  and  poisoned  step-cliildren  ?  Wlien 
their  sex's  madness  drives  them,  lust  is  their  smallest  fault. 

V.  136.  But  why's  Caesennia  virtuous,  by  her  husband's  showing  ?  She  brought  him  a 
round  sum,  thafs  what  his  testimouy's  worth  :  'twas  not  the  bow  or  torch  of  love  that 
won  him,  her  money  is  the  torch,  her  clos  the  arrows.  He  buys  what  liberty  he  has; 
the  grecdy  man's  rich  wifc  is  as  a  maid  ;  before  his  face  she  nods  and  writes  to  her 
lover.  Why  does  Sertorius  love  Bibula  ?  Because  she's  pretty.  Three  wrinkles,  a 
black  tooth,  a  drier  skin,  aud  then,  "Pack  up  your  baggage  and  begone,"  he  cries; 
"  I'm  tired  of  you,  besides  you  wipe  your  nose.  Oft'  with  you  !  there's  another  coming 
with  dry  nose."  Till  theu  she's  a  hot  tyrant;  asks  for  the  finest  wools  and  wines — 
nay  thafs  but  little — whole  prisons  fuU  of  slaves.  Whatever's  to  be  had  she  buys ; 
goes  to  the  fair,  takes  up  the  finest  crystals,  porcelain,  diamonds,  such  as  Agrippa 
gave  his  sister. 

V.  161.  But  of  so  many  is  there  not  one  good  ?  Let  her  have  beauty,  grace,  wealth, 
fcrtile  womb,  aucestors,  chastity;  be  she  a  bird  as  rare  as  a  black  swan,  who  could  endure 
a  wife  with  every  virtue  ?  I  had  rather,  yea  I'd  rather  liave  a  country  girl  than  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  if  with  her  great  virtues  shc's  to  bring  a  pride  as  great,  and 
couut  her  triumphs  in  hcr  portion :  away  with  Hannibals  aud  Syphaxes,  and  all  your 
Carthage  put  togcther,    "  Spare  my  boys,  Paeau,  spare,  Diaua ;  slay  their  mother,  for 
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the  fault  is  hcrs,"'  Ainphion  cries ;  hut  Ajk)11o  hciids  his  bow.  So  Niohc,  with  hcr 
niothcr'8  iiritlc,  dcstrovcil  hcr  childrcn  and  thcir  fiithcr  too.  Whiit  iire  her  dignity  und 
beaiity  worth,  if  shc  iiiust  cvcr  jmt  thcni  in  thc  accouut  ?  Thcrc  is  no  pleasurc  in 
this  cxcfUi-ncc  if  j^ridc  corrupts  thc  hcart  aud  makes  it  hitter.  And  who  is  such  a 
slave  as  not  to  shriuk  from  hcr  he  so  cxtols? 

V.  18 1.  Tlicrc  are  sonie  faults,  siuall  in  theinsolvcs,  which  husbnnds  cannot  bear.  What 
cau  be  more  disgusting  than  to  see  thein  alfectiug  Greek  and  ignorant  of  Latin  ?  In 
Grcek  thcy  tell  their  fears,  their  wrath,  their  joys  and  cares,  aud  all  the  secrets  of 
thcir  soul. 

V.  20).  If  you  can't  love  the  woman  you're  hetrothed  to,  why  should  you  marry  ?  why 
waste  a  dinuer  and  the  bridal  prescuts  ?  If  you'rc  uxorious,  give  your  neck  to  the 
yoke.  You'll  uot  lind  one  who  sparcs  a  loviug  husband.  Though  she  love  too,  it's 
hcr  dclight  to  torture  and  to  roh  the  man  who  lovcs  her.  So  the  best  man  has  lcast 
enjoyment  of  a  wife.  You  must  give,  scll,  or  buy  just  as  she  pleases.  She  sets  you 
your  aflcctions ;  turus  your  old  friend  from  your  door :  and  while  the  vilest  make 
their  wills  as  they  plcase,  you  must  appoint  more  than  one  rival  for  your  heirs. 
"  Take  that  slave,  aud  hang  him."  "  What  has  he  done  ?  aud  where's  the  proof  ? 
Hear  what  he  has  to  siiy.  The  life  of  man  is  sacred,  and  must  not  hastilv  be  taken." 
"  Fool !  is  a  slave  a  man  ?  say  hc's  done  nothing  :  it  is  my  will,  my  order,  thafs 
enough." 

V.  224.  Well,  she's  her  lmsband's  tyrant ;  but  shc  tires  of  this  and  gocs  to  another, 
changing  hcr  home  until  hcr  veirs  worn  out ;  then  she  comes  back  to  the  bed  she 
once  despised.  Tlie  number  grows — eight  husbauds  iu  five  years !  She  ought  to 
have  it  on  her  tombstone. 

V.  231.  No  hope  of  peace  while  your  wife's  mother  lives;  she  teachcs  her  to  rob 
you,  and  how  to  answer  her  love  letters,  corrupts  her  guards,  calls  in  the  doctor 
when  she's  well,  only  to  cover  her  amours.  You  think,  forsooth,  a  mother  can  tcach 
morals  better  than  her  own  !  Besides,  she  finds  it  to  her  profit  to  have  a  daughter 
like  hcrself. 

V.  212.  Again,  there's  scarce  a  suit  in  tlie  courts  but  women  move  it.  Manilia  must 
he  prosecutor  if  she  be  not  defendant.  Tliey  write  out  thcir  own  charges,  and  are 
rcady  to  teach  Celsus  law. 

V.  2 16.  Who  likcwise  has  not  seen  theni  in  the  rug  and  wrestler's  ointment  ?  or  prac- 
tising  their  skill  upon  a  post,  goiug  through  all  tbeir  lesson  ?  fit  hornblowers  at  Flora's 
feast,  except  that  this  is  real— that  is  acting.  Howcana  woman  in  a  helmbe  chaste? 
Slie  dclights  iu  a  man's  strength,  aud  yet  she  would  not  be  a  man.  What  a  fine 
thing  when  your  wife's  goods  are  sold  !  These  are  the  ladies  who  persijire  in  gtiuze, 
and  whose  soft  skin  is  galled  hy  a  silken  dress.  See  with  what  energy  she  dcals  hcr 
blows,  with  what  a  weighty  helmet  on  her  head,  what  greaves  upon  her  lc"-s,  and 
smile  when  she  puts  ofi'  her  arms.  Say,  O  ye  noble  women,  what  gladiator's  wife  e'er 
wore  this  dress  or  smote  the  practising  post  ? 

Y.  2G8.  At  night  there  is  no  peace,  no  slceping  on  the  marri:ige  bed  for  broils.  She's 
like  a  tiger ;  pretends  to  cry  (though  conscious  of  her  guilt  the  whilc),  complaining  of 
your  boys,  or  mistress  whom  she  invents  ;  with  tears  all  ready  at  command ;  and  you 
helieve  it  love,  are  pleascd,  and  kiss  away  her  tears.  Opcn  your  fair  one's  dcsk,  and 
see  what  letters  you  would  find  !  She  sleeps  with  high  or  low,  it's  all  the  same.  Now 
find  me  soine  excuse,  Quintilian.  "  I  caunot."  Hear  then  herself.  "  We  always 
understood  tliat  you  should  take  your  way  and  I  take  miiie.  Cry  out  tlien,  if  you 
will;  I  ain  hut  woinan."  Tliey're  boldest  wheu  tliey're  caught;  guilt  gives  them 
wTath  and  courage  too. 
Y.  28G.  But  whcncc  these  monstrous  crimes  ?  Once  werc  our  woincn  chaste,  wIrii 
poverty  aud  labour  kcpt  them  so,  aud  dangers  which  besct  thc  city.     Our  ills  arc 
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from  long  pcace :  luxury  broods  ovcr  us,  more  pcstilent  tlmn  arins,  to  avengc  the 
conquercd  world.  Lnst  has  been  rampant  cver  sincc  the  povcrty  of  Komc  departcd ; 
'twas  this  brought  Greece  amongst  us.  'Twas  money  gave  us  forcign  habits,  and 
broke  down  the  age  with  self-indulgence.  For  what  care  lust  and  drunkenness 
eonil)ined  ?  See  how  thc  wantons  sncer  at  modcsty,  and  shame  hcr  very  altars. 
\Ve  all  know  the  good  goddess'  secrct  rites  ;  how  lier  mad  votaries,  drunk  witli  wine 
and  niusic,  ravc,  whirl  their  locks,  and  call  upon  Priapus.  No  acting  then,  but 
wantonncss  at  which  the  blood  of  age  might  warm  again.  They  call  for  men — and 
woukl  tliat  sacred  rites  were  free  from  wickcdness  like  this — but  evcry  one  has  heard 
of  him  who  in  okl  days  stole  in  where  all  thafs  male  must  hide  its  hcad :  thcn  who 
dared  pour  contcmpt  on  sacred  things  ?     Now  we've  a  Clodius  for  evcry  altar. 

V.  3 IG.  "  Then  put  a  lock  upon  the  women."  Aye,  but  who  shall  watcli  the  watchers  ? 
Tliey  arc  tlie  first  to  fall.  Highest  and  lowest,  she  who  tramps  the  streets  and  she 
who  rides  in  litters,  all  are  frail. 

V.  352.  To  see  the  gamesOguhiia  liires  her  clothcs  and  every  thing,  for  all  her  fortune's 
gone  tp  smooth-cheeked  atliletes.  They're  poor,  but  have  no  carc  for  that ;  aud 
squander  what  a  thrifty  husband  saves,  and  think  that  money  grows  like  trees.  They 
never  think  how  much  their  pleasures  cost. 

V.  379.  Suppose  she's  fond  of  music,  there's  no  singer  but  she  corrupts  him  ;  her 
favourite's  harp  is  always  in  hcr  hand :  she  kisses  it,  aud  thinks  'tis  him  she  holds  in 
her  embrace.  Some  noble  dame,  they  say,  with  meal  and  wme  asked  all  the  gods 
whether  her  PoUio^s  harp  might  hope  to  win  the  prize.  What  raore  could  she  if  her 
husbaud  or  her  children  were  a-dying  ?  Wlaat,  Janus,  dost  thou  answer  such 
inquiries  ?     Ye  have  not  mueh  to  do  then  in  the  skies. 

V.  398.  But  let  her  be  a  singer  rather  than  a  masculine  bold  gossip,  who  talks  among 
the  officers,  kuows  all  the  news,  public  and  private,  waits  at  the  gates  to  piek  up  the 
first  tidings  from  abroad,  and  then  distributcs  lies  concerning  floods,  and  earthquakes, 
and  so  forth  to  every  woman  that  she  meets  iu  the  tovvn. 

V.  412.  But  she's  more  bcarable  than  savage  women  who  flog  their  poorer  neighbours, 
and  if  a  dog  barks  fly  into  a  rage,  and  beat  the  beast  and  his  owncr.  She  goes  at 
night  to  the  bath,  keeps  her  gnests  waiting  for  their  dinner,  then  comes  home  heated 
aud  thirsty,  drinks  off"  two  pints  and  vomits  them  again  to  get  an  appetite.  The 
husband  veils  his  eyes  from  the  sickeniug  sight. 

V.  434.  But  she  is  worse  who  when  she  goes  to  dinner  begins  forthwith  commending 
Virgil,  comparing  him  wltb  Homcr.  The  learned  liold  their  tongues,  eventhe  women 
theirs,  while  slie  clacks  on  hke  bclls  or  basins  when  thcy're  struck.  No  one  need  help 
the  moonwith  trumpet  or  with  cymbals;  she  can  deliver  her  without  youraid.  Your 
learned  woman  ouglit  to  wear  short  tuuics,  sacriflce  to  Silvanus,  go  and  bathe  with  the 
nien.  Marry  no  womau  who  can  talk,  and  argue,  and  knows  all  liuowledge.  I  hate 
your  woman  rhetorician  who  speaks  by  rule,  and  recoUects  old  verses  I  never  hcard  of, 
and  corrects  the  barbarisms  of  her  friends.  Pray  let  a  husband  make  mistakes  some- 
times. 

V.  4'57.  But  most  unbearable  of  all  is  she  who  decks  herself  abroad  with  jewels ;  at 
home  her  face  is  all  besmeared  with  bread ;  she  washcs  for  her  lover.  What  does 
she  care  for  looking  well  at  home  ?  For  paramours  she  buys  her  nard  and  all  the 
perfumes  of  the  East,  softens  her  skin  with  asses'  milk,  and  takes  the  covering  oft"  that 
hides  her  beauty.  A  thing  made  up  with  drugs  and  poultices,  what  call  ye  it,  a  face 
or  sore  ? 

V.  474.  Wliat  do  they  do  by  daj-?  If  tliey  get  up  cross,  woe  to  the  poor  waitiug-girl, 
tlie  toilette-mcn  are  stripped,  the  Liburnian  smarts,  one  with  thc  horrible  scourge, 
the  otlier  with  the  whip.  Some  keep  the  exccutioners  in  fee.  And  wliile  the  lash 
goes  ou  she's  dressing,  talking  with  her  fricnds,  looking  at  her  gowu,  or  rcadinghcr 
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arcoiintss,  till  nl  last  slic  crics,  Bcgoiic  !  wlicn  tlic  nicn  arc  tircil  and  tlic  Irial  cndcd! 
Tlic  tyranny  in  oiir  lionscs  is  worsc  tlian  palaccs  ofSicily.  If  onc  lias  nniilc  an  nssip- 
nation  anil  woulil  ilrcss  niorc  handsoincly  tlian  coninion,  in  liastc  to  nicct  licr  lovcr  in 
the  pinlens  or  at  Isis'  slirinc,  poor  I*sccas  has  to  drcss  her  hair,  with  hcr  own  torn, 
hcr  tunic  tooin  raps,  her  l)rcast  cxposod.  "  This  currs  too  hiph  !"  thc  lash  nvences 
straii^lit  thc  crinic.  Hut  wliat  has  Psccas  done  ?  She  cannot  lidp  your  ugly  nose. 
Anothcr  nianagcs  thc  othcr  side :  and  thcn  thc  old  woman  is  called  iii  wlio  oncc  was 
clcvcr  at  the  crisping  pin,  hut  now  is  scnt  to  niind  the  spinning.  Thcy  give  thcir 
judginents  each  in  turn,  as  if  her  faine  or  Hfc  were  now  at  stakc.  Sucli  carc  for  looks  ! 
so  many  stories  high  shc  huiUls  hcr  hcad,  Andromachc  before  but  short  behind.  VVhat 
can  a  wonian  do  whoin  nature  inade  a  pygmy  ? 

V.  508.  Hcr  husband  all  the  wliile  she  thinks  no  morc  of  than  a  neighbour,  and  is  no 
niorc,  cxccpt  as  shc  hatcs  his  fricnds  and  shivcs  and  speudshis  moncy.  Look  at  that 
hnge  cunuch  pricst,  how  lic  coincs  into  licr  room,  with  solemn  talk  frightens  and 
hids  hcr  buy  off  autuinTi's  ills  with  a  hundred  cggs,  and  give  hcr  clotlies  to  hiin,  that 
all  hcr  fcars  aiid  dangers  may  go  with  them.  She'll  stand  in  tho  cold  Tiher,  crawl  along 
thc  Campus  if  lo  bidsher.  She'll  go  to  Kgypt  and  fetch  holy  water  to  sprinkle  Isis' 
shrine,  thinking  she  hears  the  goddess'  self  command  her  (the  gods  to  talk  by  night 
with  such  as  these!).  The  highest  revercnce  is  paid  to  him  who  runs  about  the  towu 
with  Anubis'  bcad,  and  lauglis  at  thc  crowds  that»  beat  thcir  breasts.  He  asks  his 
grace  for  each  offcnding  dainc,  and  tlie  snakc  shakes  its  head.  Moved  by  his  tears 
and  groans  Osiris  panlons,  bribed  with  a  goose  and  biscuit. 

V.  5t2.  Thcn  goes  the  Jewish  hag,  thc  pricstcss  of  the  grove,  the  messenger  of  heavcn, 
and  gets  hcr  fee.     For  a  meve  trifle  Jews  will  sell  you  drcams. 

V.  5  18.  The  haruspcx  froin  the  East  promises  wcalth  and  lovers,  first  scarching  cntrails, 
hcarts  of  doves,  or  dogs,  or  chickcns,  sometimes  even  boys,  aud  then  he  turns 
informor. 

Y.  553.  Chaldaeans  are  more  trusted  still.  Whate'er  the  astrologers  may  say  mnst  bc 
divinc.  The  first  of  those  is  he  who,  banisbcd  oft,  was  fatal  with  his  bireling  books  to 
Galba.  His  exile  was  his  strcngth  ;  the  astroIogcr's  believed  only  if  hc  has  worked  iu 
chains,  beeii  long  in  prison,  or  lias  becn  transportcd  and  just  saved  his  life.  These 
your  wife  consults  about  her  mother's  death,  but  first  about  yonr  own,  and  when  her 
sistcrs  sball  be  buried,  and  her  unclej  or  if  her  lovcr  shall  survive  hersclf:  whafc 
greater  boon  can  gods  bostow  ? 

V.  569.  But  she  is  not  so  bad  wbo  knows  not  of  herself  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and 
timcs,  and  scasons.  But  shun  that  woman  in  whoschaudyou  sce  thumbed  almanacks, 
who  wants  no  man's  advice,  but  gives  advice  herself.  She'll  uot  go  abroad  with  hcr 
husband  if  tbe  book  says  no ;  consults  it  ere  she  drives  to  tlio  first  milestone,  auoints 
her  cyes  by  the  horoscopc,  takes  no  food  when  sick  but  at  the  hour  prescribed.  Or  if 
she's  poor  she  gocs  to  the  Circus.  Tbe  rich  keep  tbeir  augur,  or  thcy  fee  tbe  public 
one ;  the  bumble  stnimpet  goes  to  the  pillars,  and  there  asks  if  sbe  sball  wed  the  slop- 
seller  and  jilt  the  victuallcr. 

V.  592.  But  tlicse  bcar  children,  aye,  and  nnrse  them  too :  children  are  never  born  on 
gildcd  bcds,  but  cut  off  in  the  womb.  Be  glad  tbou  wretch  and  givc  the  draught 
thyself,  so  shalt  thou  not  be  father  to  an  Aethiop,  nor  bave  an  hcir  whom  thou  would'st 
shun  to  moet  in  tlie  early  inoniing. 

V.  G02.  Tlicn  tbe  supposititious  brats,  tbe  joys  and  vows  of  a  fondfather  cheated  at  tho 
wells,  and  priests  and  noblos  got  from  that  fonl  fiuartcr  !  Fortune  stands  therc  and 
sinilcs,  and  folds  the  liabics  in  her  bosom,  thcn  laugliing  givcs  tlicm  to  great  houscs  aiid 
prcparcs  a  privatc  farce  for  herself :  thosc  are  the  incn  she  lovcs,  and  rears  as  hcr  own 
fostcr  childrcn. 

V.  610.  Here's  a  man  selling  potions  to  drive  husbands  piematurcly  iiito  dotage ;  wliicli 
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may  be  boruc  if  you  stop  short  of  frenzy  like  Caligula's,  for  whoni  Caesonia  uiixed  hcr 
poteut  cup — settiug  the  world  ou  fire,  as  Juuo  might  if  she  sent  hcr  husbaud  mad. 
Less  mischievous  was  Agrippina's  muslirooni,  that  sent  an  aged  mau  head  forcniost  to 
his  place;  the  other  calls  for  fire  and  sword  and  torture,  miugliug  patrician  and 
plebeian  blood.  Such  was  the  cost  of  one  foal  aud  onc  witch  ! 
V.  627.  They  hate  their  husbands'  bastards ;  which,  if  uone  gainsay,  then  straight  to 
nmrdcr  stepsous  is  no  crime.  Beware,  boys,  if  you've  money  trust  no  mcal ;  let  some 
one  taste  all  that  your  motlier  givcs  you.  Sure  this  is  all  invcntion,  we  are  trespassing 
on  tragedy,  such  as  thc  hills  aud  skies  of  Latium  kuow  nothiug  of.  Would  it  were 
so  !  But  here  is  Poutia  glorying  in  her  guilt.  What,  viper,  kill  two  children  at  one 
supper  ?  "  Aye,  seven  if  I  had  them  !  "  We  may  believe  the  tragic  tales  of  Procne 
and  Medea  ;  they  were  great  mousters  iu  their  day,  but  did  it  not  for  money.  "When 
passion  hurries  thera  like  torrent  streams  there's  less  to  wonder  at.  But  she  who 
calculates  the  returns  and  does  buge  crimes  in  her  right  mind,  this  woman  is 
uubearable.  They  see  Alcestis  dying  for  her  husband;  tliey  would  invert  the  case, 
and  let  their  husbaud  die  to  save  their  puppy.  You'll  meet  your  Belides  and 
Eriphylae  at  the  early  dawn,  aud  Clytemuestras  are  in  every  street.  The  only  difler- 
ence  is  that  Tyndarus'  daughter  took  an  awkward  hatchet ;  now  a  toad's  lungs  will 
do  tbe  busiuess  :  but  if  their  lords  have  taken  antidotes,  why  then  the  axe  shall  be 
resorted  to. 

Ckedo  Pudieitiani  Satiirno  rege  moratam 
In  terris  visamque  diu^  quum  frig-ida  parvas 
Praeberet  spelunca  domos  ig-nemcjue  Laremque 
Et  pecus  et  dominos  commuui  clauderet  umbra ; 
Silvestrem  montana  torum  quum  sterneret  usor  5 

Frondibus  et  culmo  vicinarumque  ferarum 

1.  Credo  Fudicitiam']  Pudicitia  was  wor-  The  Romaus  identified  their  Saturnus,  whom 

shipped  at  Romc  under  the  double  form  of  as  tlieir  first  aucestor  they  worshipped,  with 

patricla   and   plebeia,    aud   had  a  temple  the  Greek  Cronus,  and  Jupiter  with  Zeus, 

uuder  each  uarae,  tbe  first  in  tbe  Forum  his  son.     As  Cronus  was  expelled  frora  his 

Boarium,  the  other  iu  the  Vicus  Lougus.  throue  by  Zeus,  so  was  Saturnus  by  Jupiter, 

She   represeuted  conjugal   fidelity   rather  who,  reiguiug  after  him,  brought  in  an  infe- 

tban  maideu  chastity,   and  her  figure  ou  rior  age,  iu  whichthepassions  of  raeubroke 

works  of  art  is  that  of  a  mati-ou  raodestly  out  for  the  first  tirae  iu  bloodshed  and  sen- 

clothed  (see  uote  ou  Hor.  C.  S.  57).    None  suality.     Auy  oue  cau  see  the  confusion  of 

but  matrous  of  respectable  character  might  this  story;  but  such  it  is.    See  Heyne,  Exc. 

sacrifice  on  her  altar.  5  ou  Aen.  vii. ;  and  see  below  xiii.  28,  sqq. 

Saturno  rege]     Saturuus  was  accordiug  As  to  the  four  ages,  of  gold,  silver,  bronze, 

to  tradition  the  founder  of  the  Latiu  race ;  and  iron,  Ovid  should  be  read,  Met.  i.  89 — 

"  tu  sauguinis  ultimus  auctor,"  Virgil  says,  150. 

addressiug  bim  (Aen.  vii.  49).  Flyingfrom  3.  Praeheret  apelunca  domos]  Lucretius 

Olympus  to  escape  frora  Jupiter  he  cauie  to  has  the  finest  descriptiou  of  the  earliest  race 

Latium,  which,  accordiug  to  the  legeud,  he  of  meu,  their  rude  habits,  their  ignorance, 

naraed  '  a  lateudo,'  from  the  hidiug-place  aud   simplicity.      He   says,   among  other 

he  found  there.     lu  Latiuni  he  reigned,  things, — 
aud  taught  the  uatious    agriculture  and 

the  arts  of  peace.     His  reigu  is  therefore  "  Sed  uemora  atque  cavos  monteis  silvasque 

always  referred  to  as  the  age  of  gold,  colebant, 

Et  fi'utices  inter  condebant  squalida  mem- 

"  Aurea  quae  perhibent  illo  sub  rege  fuere  bra, 

Saecula;  sic  placida  popnlos  in  pace  re-  Verberavcutorumvitareirabreisquecoacti." 

gebat."                 (Aeu.  viii.  32i  sqq.)  (v.  953  sqq.) 
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IVllibiis,  liaud  similis  tibi,  Cyuthia,  uec  tibi,  cujus 

Turbavit  uitidos  exstiuctus  passer  ocellos, 

Sod  i)<)tauda  icreus  iut'auti])us  ubcra  ma;4"nis, 

Et  saepe  horridior  g^kmdcm  ructaute  marito.  10 

Quippe  aliter  tunc  orbe  novo  caeloque  recenti 

Aivebaut  homines,  (lui  rupto  robore  uati 

Compositive  luto  nullos  habuere  parentes. 

^lulta  pudicitiae  veteris  vestigia  forsan 

Aut  aliqua  exstiterint  et  sub  Jove,  sed  Jove  nondum        15 


The  chastity  of  thc  woincn  of  thcse  times  is 
referred  to  ag-ain  below,  v.  287  :  "  Praesta- 
bat  castiis  huiuilis  fortnna  Latinas,"  &c. 

7.  haud  similis  tihi,  Ci/nthia,'\  Cynthia 
was  the  mistress  of  Propertius,  to  whoni 
many  of  his  elegies  are  adilressed.  She  died 
before  him,  and  during  their  conne.xion. 
Her  real  name  wus  Hostia.  The  noxt  line 
refers  to  Catullus'  mistress,  whora  he  calls 
Lesbia,  but  whose  real  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Ciodia.  There  arc  two  odes  addressed 
to  Lesbia's  sparrow,  one  of  wliich  is  a 
lament  for  its  death.     The  last  lines  are, 

"  0  factum  male !  O  miselle  passer  ! 
Tua  nunc  opera  meae  puellae 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli."  (c.  iii.) 

Martial  has  an  epigram  in  which  thc  matter 
is  mentioned  (vii.  1-t) : 

"Accidit  infandum  nostrae  scelus,  Aule, 
pucUae, 

Amisit  lusus  deliciasque  suas. 
Xon  quales  teneri  ploravit  amica  Catulli ; 

Lesbia,  nequitiis  passeris  orba  sui." 

9.  Sed  potandaferens~\  "  Xon  sugenda 
tantum,"  says  Grangacus.  Aulus  Gellius 
tells  how  he  accompanied  the  piiilosopher 
Favorinus  to  the  house  of  a  lady  who  had 
lately  given  birth  to  a  child.  The  good  man, 
after  inquiring  about  the  health  of  the 
patient,  the  duration  of  her  labour,  and 
other  particulars,  said  to  her  mother  that 
of  course  the  young  wife  would  suckle  her 
own  child.  The  mother  said  no ;  that  it 
would  be  too  hard  upon  hcr  poor  daughter, 
afler  going  through  the  painsof  childbirth, 
to  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the  disagree- 
able  duty  of  a  nurse.  ^Vhereu|)on  the  phi- 
losopher  gave  her  a  very  sensible  lecture  on 
thc  duty  of  mothcrs  in  this  respect,  which 
might  be  a  useful  lesson  to  some  fine  ladics 
of  the  present  day.  It  will  be  found  in  Aul. 
Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  xii.  1. 

12.  qui  rupto  robore  nati^  One  of  tho 
sources  from  which  mankiud  were  said  to 


have  sprung  was  the  trunks  of  trees.  Hesiod 
(Op.  et  Di.  Ito)  produccs  the  third  race 
of  maukind  from  the  ash  :  iK  ntXiav.  The 
oak  is  the  mother  more  commonly  given, 
as  here  a!id  in  Virgil :  "  Gens(nie  virutn 
truiicis  ct  duro  robore  nata."  (Aen.  viii. 
315.)  This  fictiou  Servius  says  (in  loco) 
arose  out  of  the  circuinstance  tliat  the  first 
men  made  their  dwellings  in  the  hollow 
truuks  of  trees,  a  singular  habitation.  It 
more  likely  arose  from  the  hardiness  attri- 
buted  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
The  mouutain  ash  would  naturally  be  the 
type  or  parent  of  mountaineers,  the  hai-diest 
of  meu ;  and  hearts  of  oak  have  been  pro- 
verbial  in  all  tiiues  and  lauguages,  whether 
in  a  good  or  bad  seuse. 

"  Te  lapis  et  montes  innataque  rupibus  altis 
Ilobora,  te  saevae  progenuere  ferae  " 

is  Dido's  reproach  to  Aeneas  (Ov.  Her.  vii. 
37),  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  fable 
well  enough. 

13.    Composifive    luto]     This   was   the 
work  of  Prometheus : 

"  Quam  (terram)  satus  lapeto  mixtam  fluvi- 
alibus  undis 
Finxit   iu   efBgiem   modcrantum  cuucta 
deorum."  (Met.  i.  82.) 

A  strange  coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
couut.  Horace  gives  a  version  of  the  stoi"y 
not  found  elsewhere : 

"  Fertur  Prometheus  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam  undique 
Desectam  et  iiisaui  Icoiiis 

Vim  stomacho  imposuisse  nostro." 
(C.  i.  16.  13,  where  see  note.) 

Comj)are  (xiv.  35) :  "  Et  meliore  luto 
finxit  praccordia  Titan." 

15.  et  sub  Jove,']  See  note  on  v.  1.  He 
says,  wliile  Jove  was  a  boy  Modesty  still 
lingcred  on  the  carth.  Whcn  his  beard 
began  to  grow  shc  dcparted.  Scc  v.  59. 
"Multa  autali(iua"  is  anauticlimax  which 
I 
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Barbato,  nondum  Graecis  jurare  paratis 

Per  eaput  alterius,  quum  furem  nemo  timeret 

Caulil)us  aut  pomis  et  aperto  viveret  horto. 

Paullatim  deinde  ad  superos  Astraea  recessit 

Hac  comite,  atque  duae  pariter  fug-ere  sorores.  20 

Antiquum  et  vctus  est  alienum,  Postume,  lectum 

Concutcre  atque  sacri  Genium  contemnere  fulcri. 

Omne  aliud  crimen  raox  ferrea  protulit  aetas ; 

Viderunt  primos  arg-entea  secula  moechos. 

Conventum  tamen  et  pactum  et  sponsalia  nostra  25 


expresses  a  great  deal.  M.  and  some  other 
MSS.,  as  well  as  the  editio  princeps  and 
many  of  the  old  editions,  have  'exstite- 
rant.' 

16.  Oraecis  jurare  paratis]  He  had  a 
contempt  for  the  G-reeks  of  his  day,  as  we 
see  in  S.  iii.  58,  sqq.  He  means  before  men 
began  to  perjure  themselves.  To  swear  by 
the  head  of  their  father  or  others,  or  by 
that  of  the  person  addressed,  was  common 
with  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Jews  were 
reproved  for  the  same  by  our  Saviour. 

18.  CauUhus  aut  pomis  et  aperto~\  The 
MSS.  vary  between  '  aut,' '  ac,'  and  '  et,'  be- 
fore  '  pomis.'  '  Aut '  is  the  reading  of  most 
old  editions,  but  does  not  appear  in  many 
MSS.  M.  has  it,  and  I  think  it  is  right. 
For  'et  aperto'  Henninius  adopts  a  conjec- 
ture  of  Barthius,  who  (Adv.  xxii.  7)  says, 
"  malim  sed  aperto."  He  gives  no  reason. 
The  common  reading  is  right,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  note  on  Horace,  S. 
i.  1.  3,  where  this  sort  of  construction  is  ex- 
plained.     The  passage  runs, 

"  Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi 
sortem 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objecerit,  illa 
Contentus  vivat ;  laudet  diversa  sequen- 
tes  ?  " 

'Nemo  timeret '  is  equal  to  'quisque  non 
timeret :'  the  implied  '  quisque '  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  '  viveret,' and  'et'  is  the  natural 
copula.  Ruperti's  note  on  the  various 
readings  contradicts  his  commentary,  and 
his  conjecture  '  et  operto'  "quo  omnis 
diflBcultas  tollitur "  supposes  a  difficulty 
which  does  not  exist. 

19.  Astraea']  She  was  reputed  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  The  Eo- 
mans  looked  upon  her  as  the  representative 
of  Justice  (TrapOifos  AiKatoavvrj  ws'lov$eva- 
\ios  is  a  gloss  quoted  by  Jahn).  When 
Astraea  left  the  earth  for  its  crimes,  she 


was  translated  to  the  skies  as  the  constel- 
lation  Virgo.  '  Hac '  is  Pudicitia,  and  shc 
and  Astraea  are  the  'duaesorores.'  An  okl 
scholium  in  the  MS.  of  Barthius  says, 
"  Duae  sorores  sunt  Pietas  et  Fides " 
(Craraer,  p.  598).  Pudor  and  Justitia  are 
joined  together  by  Horace  (C.  i.  24.  6), 
but  Fides  is  there  called  sister  of  Justitia, 
who  corresponds  to  Hesiod's  Nemesis  :  ada- 
vaTuiv  ixera  <f>v\ov  trov  irpoXnrSvr'  avBpci- 
TTovs  AlSois  Ka\  Ne/ietris.  Op.  et  Di.  199. 
(See  below,  xi.  55  :  "  morantur  Pauci  ridi- 
cuhim  fugientem  ex  urbe  Pudorem.") 

Ovid  makes  Astraea  leave  the  earth  in 
the  fourth  or  iron  age,  Met.  i.  149  : 

"Victa  jacet  pietas,  et  Virgo  caede  ma- 
dentes 
Ultima    caelestum    terras  Astraea  reli- 
quit." 

22.  Oenium  contemnere  fulcriJ]  'Ful- 
crum,'  which  is  a  bedpost,  is  used  for  the 
bed  again  in  xi.  95,  and  in  Propertius,  iv. 
7.  3  :  "Cynthia  namque  meo  visa  est  in- 
cumbere  fulcro."  '  Loctus  genialis '  is 
explained  on  Horace,  Epp.  i.  1.  87,  and 
7. 94.  It  is  spoken  of  below,  x.  334.  Every 
man  had  his  Genius,  which  was  associated 
with  him  from  his  birth,  and  formed  (as 
there  said)  his  spiritual  identity.  Forcel- 
lini  thinks  from  this  verse  that  a  figure 
of  the  man's  Genius  was  usually  carved  on 
his  marriage-bed.  The  order  of  the  verses 
21 — 24  has  troubled  some  critics.  Sclu-ader 
would  transpose  24  and  23,  Ruperti  would 
put  these  two  after  20.  Heinecke  thinks 
24  spurious,  being  only  a  repetition.  The 
sense  is  plaiu  as  given  in  the  argument. 
Heiurich  did  not  miss  it,  and  it  is  wonder- 
ful  that  any  oue  should. 

25.  Conveniumtamen  et pactum]  'Con- 
ventiones '  and  '  pacta '  are  general  terms 
for  contracts  and  agreements,  the  different 
natures  of  which  are  stated  iu  Long's  Ar- 
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Tcmpcstate  paras,  januiuo  a  tonsorc  magistro 
Pecteris  et  dig-ito  pigfnus  fortasse  dedisti. 
Certc  sanus  oras  :  uxoroni,  Postume,  ducis? 
Die  qua  Tisiphone,  quibus  exagitare  colubris? 
Ferre  potes  dominam  salvis  tot  restibus  ullam, 
Quum  pateant  altae  calijTi-antesque  fenostrae, 
Quum  tibi  vioiuum  se  praebeat  Aemilius  pons? 
Aut  si  de  multis  nuUus  plaeet  exitus,  illud 
Nonne  putas  melius  quod  tecum  pusio  dormit, 
Pusio  qui  noctu  nou  litigat,  exig^it  a  te 
Nulla  jacens  illic  munuscula,  nec  queritur  quod 
Et  lateri  parcas  nec  quantum  jussit  anheles? 
Sed  placet  Ursidio  lex  Julia  :  tollere  dulcem 
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ticle  '  Obligationcs  '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Aut. 
Here  the  marriage  contract  is  intended, 
'spoDsalia,'  respecting  which  see  S.  ii.  119, 
iii.  111,  and  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  'Marriage.' 
It  seems  from  v.  27,  that  one  of  the  cere- 
monies  on  that  occasion  was  that  of  the 
man  putting  a  ring  on  the  woman's  finger, 
which  was  the  fourth  of  the  left  hand  as 
with  us.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  9. 
Jnvenal  says,  in  spite  of  the  profligacy  of 
the  ag^  men  still  go  on  contracting  mar- 
riages.  'A  tonsore  magistro  Pecteris' 
means  that  the  man  gets  his  hair  dressed 
by  a  first-rate  barbcr  to  show  bimself  ofF 
before  his  betrotlied. 

28.  CeHe  santis  eras  :^  "  Certainly  you 
were  once  in  your  senses :  arc  you  now 
going  to  marry  ?  What  Fury  lias  driven 
you  mad  ?  "  Snakes  wcre  twisted  in  the 
liair  of  the  Furies,  as  may  be  sccn  in  all  the 
works  of  art  representing  them.  "  Intorti 
capillis  Eumcnidnm  recreantur  angues " 
(Hor.  C.  ii.  13.  35).  As  to  the  ablative 
'  qua  Tisiphone  '  after '  exagitare,'  see  note 
on  S.  iii.  91. 

30.  Ferre  potes  dominani]  '  Domina ' 
is  used  for  a  wife  (see  not€  on  Hor.  C.  ii. 
12,  13 :  "  me  dulcis  dominae  musa  Licym- 
niae")  or  a  mistress.  But  here  it  means  a 
tyrant.  He  asks  if  Postumus  can  submit 
to  any  woman-tyrant  while  there  are  ropes 
in  the  world  to  hang  himself  with,  or  higli 
windows  and  bridgcs  to  thi-ow  himself  from. 
ForceUini  says  the  windows  arecailed  'cali- 
gantes,'  because  they  are  so  high  they  make 
the  eyes  blind  or  dizzy  to  look  down  from 
them.  'Aemilius  pons'  was  a  stouebridge 
built  by  M.  Aemihus  Scaums  in  his  cen- 
sorship,  A.r.C.  6 15.  It  was  the  first  bridge 
across  the  Tiber  going  up  the  river,  and 
was  opposite  to  Mons  Aventinus.     It  has 
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becn    confounded    with    Pons    Sublicius, 
which  was  higher  up. 

34.  quod  tecttm  pusio  dormit,']  'Pnsio' 
is  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  It  is  a  little 
boy,  connected  with  'pusus,'  'pusillus,'  &c. 
Cicero  uses  the  word  in  the  same  filthy 
connexion  as  here  (pro  Caelio,  c.  15) : 
"  tecum  semper  pusio  cum  majore  sorore 
cubitavit."  Jalin  [and  Ribbeck]  have 
adopted  Valla's  conjecture,  'pugio,'arising 
out  of  the  scholium,  which  he  gives  thus : 
"  Pr>Gio  afactonomen."  Henninius,  Cra- 
mer,  Heinrich,  have  it  'pusio'in  the  Scho- 
liast's  lemma ;  but  from  his  explanation 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  had  that  word. 
Forcellini  gives  '  pusio  :'  '  pugio '  has  the 
support  of  one  Paris  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century. 

35.  exigit  a  te']  Jahn  has  '  exigit  ex  te,' 
with  bad  taste  and  against  the  ^ISS. 

36.  illie']  ['hillis,'  Ribbeck.] 

38.  Sed  placet  Ursidio  lex  Julia  ;]  Ur- 
sidius  (Postumus)  is  satisfied  with  the 
"lex  Julia  de  Maritandis  Ordinibus,"  or 
as  it  is  othenvise  called,  "lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea,"  whicb  was  enacted  about 
A  r.c.  736,  and  named  after  Augustus.  In 
A.D.  9  it  was  amended,  in  the  consulship  of 
M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Se- 
cnndus,  and  their  nanies  were  added  to  it. 
Horace  calls  it  Lex  Marita  (C.  S.  20). 
Its  object  among  other  tliings  was  to  pro- 
mote  marriage,  with  wliicli  view  it  imposed 
penalties  on  those  mun  who  remained  single 
after  a  certain  age.  As  to  'tollere'  for 
rearing  children,  see  Horace,  S.  ii.  5.  46.  n. : 
"Validus  male  filius  iu  re  Praedara  sub- 
latus  aletur ;"  where  it  is  explained  that 
thc  word  is  usetl  from  thc  old  practicc  of 
fathers  taking  up  in  their  anns  at  their 
birtb  such  of  their  children  as  they  wisbed 
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Cog-itat  heredem,  cariturus  turture  magno 
Mullorumque  jubis  et  captatore  macello. 
Quid  fieri  non  posse  putes  si  jungitur  ulla 
Ursidio  ?  si  moechorum  notissimus  olim 
Stulta  maritali  jam  porrigit  ora  capistro, 
Quem  toties  texit  perituri  cista  Latini  ? 
Quid,  quod  et  antiquis  uxor  de  moribus  illi 
Quaeritur.     O  medici,  mediam  pertundite  venam  ! 
Delicias  hominis  !     Tarpeium  limen  adora 
Pronus  et  auratam  Junoni  caede  juvencam, 
Si  tibi  contigerit  capitis  matrona  pudici. 
Paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  contingere  dignae 
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to  rear,  and  leaving  otliers  to  be  exposed 
and  destroyed. 

[Between  lines  37  and  38  Ribbeck  has 
interposed  near  eighty  lines  from  other 
parts  of  this  satire,  in  which  woinen's 
vices  are  satirized.  In  fact  by  many 
transpositions  and  some  omissions,  he 
has  so  changed  the  common  text  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  explain  to  a  reader 
what  he  has  done.  Those  who  would  know, 
must  compare  his  text  of  this  satire  with 
the  common  texts.] 

39.  cariturus  turture  magno]  If  he  gets 
chiUlren,  he  must  not  expect  to  receive 
presents,  fine  pigeons,  bearded  mullets,  and 
other  contents  of  the  market,  which  is 
called  '  captator,'  the  fortune-huuting  mar- 
ket,  because  fortune-hunters  bought  the 
best  things  to  send  to  their  victinis.  A 
good  deal  was  said  on  this  subject  in  the 
last  satire.     About  mullets  see  iv.  15,  n. 

42.  olhn]  This  contains  the  root  '  ol '  of 
'  olle'  or  '  ille,'  and  is  au  adverb  of  time, 
signifying  any  that  is  not  preseut.  Here 
it  means  in  former  times.  '  Jam '  is  '  at 
length.' 

43.  porrigit  ora  capistro,']  '  Capistrum ' 
is  a  halter  or  headband  of  any  sort,  or  a 
rope  (generally  of  twisted  osiers  or  other 
twigs)  by  which  oxen  were  fastened  to  the 
yoke. 

44.  perituri  cista  Latini  ?]  This  is  ex- 
plained  by  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  59 : 

" an  turpi  clausus  in  arca, 

Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis, 
Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?  " 

Why  the  chest  into  which  the  adulterer  was 
thriist  should  be  called,  "  perituri  cista 
Latini"  may  be  seen  from  the  scholium 
quoted  on  S.  i.  36.  Heinrich  prefers  the 
reading  of  one   MS.,  'peritimim,'  which 


he  explains,  '  ut  paene  perisset.'  But  as 
Latinus  was  put  to  death,  'perituri'  will  do. 
The  participle  in  '  urus  '  signifies  usually  in- 
tention  or  destiny  (see  Key's  L.  Gr.  §  §  702, 
1268).  Here  '  perituri '  would  mean,  who 
was  destined  at  last  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  lewdness.  See  v.  39,  '  cariturus  tur- 
ture.' 

45.  Quid,  quod  et  antiquis']  This  is  a 
step  farther,  not  only  that  he  should  want 
to  marry,  but  also  think  of  getting  a  wife 
such  as  those  of  the  olden  time.  '  Quid '  is 
commonly  used  thus  to  introduce  a  new 
case  or  illustration.  Sometimes  it  has 
'  enim '  after  it.  It  should  not  have  a  note 
of  interrogation.  See  notes  on  Hor.  C.  ii. 
18.  23  ;  S.  i.  1.  7. 

46.  mediam  pertundite  venam .']  He 
recommends  the  doctors  to  bleed  him  for 
madness.  Holyday  has  a  note  on  '  media 
vena,'  which  heshowsfrom  PaulusAegineta 
(lib.  iii.  De  Phreneticis)  to  be iu  tlie forehead. 
Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  from  P.  and  three 
other  MSS.  of  tlie  niuth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies,  edit  'nimiam.'  Tliis  reads  very  like 
a  copyisfs  invention.  P.  has  '  mediam  ' 
by  a  iater  hand,  and  all  other  MSS.  and 
editions  have  tliat  word. 

47.  Belicias  hominis  !]  'A  pretty  fellow ! ' 
(see  xiii.  140).  He  bids  him  go  and  sacri- 
fice  a  thank-offeriug  to  Juno  Pronuba,  at 
her  temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  bow  down 
and  kiss  her  threshold,  if  he  has  succeeded 
in  getting  a  chaste  wife.  Juno's  temple  was 
at  one  end  of  that  of  Jupiter  Opt.  Max.,  as 
Minerva's  was  at  the  other.  Mons  Capito- 
hnus  was  originally  called  Satuniius,  and 
afterwards  Tarpeius.  '  Aurata  juvenca '  is 
a  calf  with  her  horns  gilt,  which  was  not 
an  uncommon  sacrifice. 

50.  Cereris  vittas]  Virgil  seems  to  be 
imitated  here,  Aen.  ii.  167, — 
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Quanim  non  timoat  pator  oseula.     Noctc  ooronam 
Postibus  et  densos  per  limina  tende  corymbos. 
1'hus  Hil)orinao  vir  suflu-it.     Ooius  illiul 
Extorquobis  ut  baoc  oculo  oontonta  sit  uno. 
Alag-na  tamen  fama  est  cujusdam  rure  paterno 
^  ivontis.     Yivat  Gabiis  ut  vixit  in  ag-ro ; 
\  ivat  Fidonis  ;  et  ag-ollo  codo  patorno. 
Quis  tamen  affirmat  nil  actum  in  montibus  aut  in 
Spohmcis  ?     Adoo  sonuorunt  Juppitor  ot  Mars  ? 

Porticibusne  tibi  monstratur  lemina  voto 
Dig-na  tuo,  cuneis  an  habent  spectacula  totis 
Quod  socurus  ames  quodque  inde  excerpere  possis  ? 
Chironomon  Ledam  molH  saltante  Bathyllo 
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"Con-ipuere  sacram  effigiem,  manibusque 
crucntis 
Virgineas  ausi  divae  contingere  vittas." 

The  festival  of  Ceres  (Cerealia)  was  cele- 
brated  cbiefly  by  niatrons  of  good  cliaracter 
clothed  in  white,  and  Juvenal  only  nieans 
that  there  are  few  who  were  worthy  to 
act  on  those  occasions,  and  few  who  werc 
not  so  impure  that  their  own  fathers  would 
shrink  from  kissing  them. 

51.  Necte  coronam]  "  Well,  go  if  you 
will ;  bind  the  garland  to  your  door-posts, 
and  hang  bunches  of  flowers  bcfore  your 
gates  (as  they  were  wont  to  do  at  weddiiigs). 
Of  course  Hiberina  (his  betrothed)  will  be 
satisfied  with  one  husband.  Wliy,  you  will 
more  readily  extort  this  from  hcr,  tliat  she 
should  be  satisfied  with  one  eye."  "  Me 
libertina  neque  uno  Contenta  Phryne  mace- 
rat^."     (Hor.  Epod.  xiv.  15.) 

52.  tende  corymbos.']  A  good  many 
MSS.  repeat  '  necte.'  But  the  later  editors 
have  properly  rejected  the  second.  '  Tende ' 
has  better  authority. 

55.  Magna  tamenfama  est]  "Butthere 
is  a  certain  lady  living  on  hcr  own  estate 
who  has  a  mighty  reputation  (for  virtue). 
Let  her  go  and  live  at  Gabii  or  Fidenae  as 
she  does  in  the  country,  and  then  we  may 
give  her  some  credit."  Kuperti  thinks  we 
should  read  'cujusque  in  :'  this  would 
alter  the  sense  and  weakcn  the  passage, 
which  is  strengthened  by  supposing  a  parti- 
cular  instance.  Gabii  has  been  mentioncd 
above  on  iii.  192.  It  is  associated  with 
Iidenae  (a  Sabine  town  about  five  milcs 
from  Rome)  in  S.  x.  100.  They  were 
small  towns,  but  no  better  than  their  neigh- 
bours,  Juvenal  thinks,  in  their  morals. 


57.  et  agello  cedo  paterno.']  "And  I 
grant  you,  on  lier  own  estate,— and  yet  who 
will  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  notliing 
has  gone  on  in  tlie  hills  and  the  caves  ?  Are 
Jove  and  Mars  so  old  ?"  The  meaning  is 
obvious. 

60.  Porticibusne  tibi  monstratur']  He 
asks  if  in  all  tlie  public  pLices  wliere  women 
resort  he  can  find  one  worthy  of  hisdesires. 
The  number  of  colonnades  in  Rome  was 
great,  and  they  increased  during  the 
empire.  (See  Hor.  S.  i.  4. 134,  n.  and  Epp. 
i.  6.  26,  n.)  They  were  the  resort  of  men, 
but  modest  women  were  not  found  there. 
Ovid  (A.  A.  i.  67,  sqq.)  mentions  several 
porticoes  abounding  in  beautiful  women  of 
all  sorts,  those  of  Pompeius,  Octavia,  Livia, 
Apollo  Palatinus,  and  othcrs  attacbed  to 
temples,  where  assignations  were  made  as 
much  as  any  where.  According  to  Ovid, 
the  theatres  were  the  greatest  resort  for  bad 
women,  as  at  one  time  they  were  amongst 
ourselves.  But  things  are  altered  now  I 
believe.     He  says  (v.  89) : 

"  Sed  tu  praecipue  curvis  venare  theatris. 
Haec  loca  sunt  voto  fertihora  tuo." 

They  swarmed  to  the  theatrcs  like  ants  or 
bees: 

"  Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut 
ipsae. 
Ille  locus  casti  damna  pudoris  habet." 

'  Cunei '  are  the  benches,  or  properly  the 
compartments  of  seats  which,  by  the  ar- 
rangement  of  passages,  were  so  formed  as  to 
resemble  a  blunt  wedge.  The  Greeks  for 
the  same  reason  called  tliem  KtpKlSei.  (See 
Smith*8  Dict.  Ant.,  'Theatrum.') 

63.  Chironomon  Ledam]    "  When  the 
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Tuccia  vesicae  non  impei'at ;  Appiila  g-annit 

Sicut  in  amplexu ;  subitum  et  miseraLile  longum  65 

Attendit  Thyraele ;  Tliymele  tunc  rustica  discit. 

Ast  aliae,  quoties  aulaea  recondita  cessant 

Et  vacuo  clausoque  sonant  fora  sola  theatro 

Atque  a  plebeiis  longe  Megalesia,  tristes 

Personam  thyrsumque  tenent  et  subligar  Acci.  70 

Urbicus  exodio  risum  movet  Atellanae 


lascivious  Bathyllus  danced  tbe  pantomimic 
Leda.^'  We  had  the  participle  x^^-povo^jiwu 
above  (S.  v.  121).  This  is  the  adjective 
XfipovS/xoi.  The  Latin  phrases  for  danciug 
were  mostly  taken  froni  the  motion  of  the 
arms,  as  '  brachia  jactare,  deducere,  ducere, 
dare,  mittere,  movere,'  &c.  See  Hor. 
C.  ii.  12.  20,  n.  Ovid  (Rem.  Am.  334) 
comcs  still  nearer  the  Greek  word  :  "  Fac 
saltet,  uescit  si  qua  movere  manum."  And 
(Met.  xiv.  520)  :  "  In  numerum  motis  ma- 
nibus  duxere  choreas."  The  '  pantomimus ' 
Bathyllus,  the  freedman  of  Maecenas,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  dancers  of  his 
day,  is  here  put  for  any  dancer  (see  Hor. 
Epod.  xiv.  9,  n.).  Horace  uses  'saltare' 
in  a  transitive  way  :  "  Pastorem  saltaret  uti 
Cyclopa  rogabat "  (S.  i.  5.  63,  n.). 

66.  Aitendit  Thymele ^^^  This  passage 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It  may 
be  corrupt.  The  general  sense  seems  to 
be  that  while  the  actor  is  e.xpressing  suddeu 
emotions,  and  sighing,  the  girl  from  the 
country  is  eagerly  and  long  watching  him, 
and  learns  to  imitate  what  she  sees.  P.  has 
'  subito,'  which  Jahn  couples  with  '  am- 
plexu.'  [Ribbeck  has  the  line  pointed 
thus: 

'Sicut  in  amplexu  subitum  et  miserabile, 
longum,' 

which  is  perhaps  better.]  Thymele  is  the 
name  of  an  actress  mentioned  in  i.  36. 
But  this  is  a  country  girl.  Giflbrd  has  a 
useful  note  here  on  the  '  pantomimi.'  The 
extreine  wantonness  of  the  Roman  ballet, 
as  Juvenal  describes  it,  was  of  later  gro^vth 
than  Bathyllus'  day.  He  and  Pylades  appear 
to  have  improved  greatly  on  the  old  mimes, 
and  to  have  given  grace  to  dancing. 

67.  aulaea  recondita  cessant^  When 
theatres  are  shut  up  and  cease.  'Aulaea '  was 
the  curtain,  similar  to  ours,  except  that  it 
was  raised  from  below  tho  stage  instead  of 
being  let  down  froni  above  (see  note  on 
Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1. 189  :  "  Quattuor  aut  plures 
aulaca  premuntur  in  horas  ").  '  Auhiea ' 
is  here  put  for  the  theatre.      The  'ludi 


plebeii '  was  a  festi  val  instituted  perhaps  after 
the  secession  of  the  '  plebs '  to  Mons  Sacer 
(a.tt.c.  260).  It  was  held  in  the  middle 
of  November,  and  the  Megalesia  or  games 
of  Cybele  (see  above  S.  ii.  111,  n.)  took 
place  in  April.  It  appears  there  were  no 
plays  acted  during  tliese  five  months ;  and 
the  only  noise,  Juvenal  says,  was  heard  in 
the  fora,  where  actors  ranted  on  a  diflierent 
stdge. 

70.  Personam  thyrsumque']  The  ladies 
are  dull  in  this  long  interval,  and  amuse 
themselves  with  private  theatricals,  wherein 
they  put  on  the  mask  themselves,  and 
flourish  the  thyrsus  like  the  Bacchantes  on 
the  stage,  and  wear  the  actor's  drawers. 
'  Subligar '  is  another  form  of  '  subligacu- 
lum,'  drawers,  or  something  worn  for  de- 
cency  under  the  tunic.  Cicero  (de  Off".  i. 
35)  says,  "  Scenicorum  mos  tantam  habet  a 
vetere  disciphna  verecundiam  ut  in  scenam 
sine  subhgaculo  prodeat  nemo,  verentur 
enim  ne,  si  quo  casu  evenerit  ut  corporis 
partes  quaedam  aperiantur,  adspiciantur 
uon  decore."  Tacitus  mentions  how  Nero 
established  a  private  theatre,  at  which 
young  men  and  women  of  good  family 
acted,  and  whicli  encouraged  the  lowest 
depravity  amoug  them  (Ann.  xiv.  15).  Who 
Accius  may  have  been  is  unknown.  He  was 
a  player.  The  Scholiast  has  this  note, 
"  Subligar  Acne :  vestem  tragoedi  •/'  and 
Jahn  accordingly  edits  'subligar  acne,' 
which  is  in  P.  But  these  amateurs  did 
not  get  up  tragedies.  [Ribbeck  has  '  sub- 
ligar  Hagni.'] 

71.  Urhicus  exodio]  Urbicus  is  the 
name  of  a  comic  actor.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  As  to  'exodium,'  see  S.  iii. 
174,  n.  The  Atellane  plays  were  so  named 
fi'om  Atella,  a  town  in  Campania,  in  the 
dialect  of  which  part  of  Italy  (the  Oscan) 
they  were  writteu.  They  were  comedies 
of  five  acts  with  a  regular  plot.  They  were 
refined,  it  appears,  compared  with  the 
mimes  or  broad  farces,  which  superseded 
them  in  a  great  measure,  but  tlie  '  exodia ' 
between  the  acts  scem  to  have  supplied  all 
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Gestibus  Autonoes ;  hunc  dilij^it  Aelia  pauper. 

Solvitur  his  magno  comoedi  fibula  :  sunt  quae 

Chry.sog-onum  eantare  vetent :   Hispulla  trag^oedo 

Gaudet :  an  exspectas  ut  Quintilianus  ametur?  75 

Accipis  uxorem  de  qua  citharoedus  Echion 

Aut  Glaphyrus  fiat  pater  Ambrosiusque  choraules. 

Long-a  per  angustos  fig-amus  pulpita  vicos, 

Ornentur  postes  et  grandi  janua  lauro, 

Ut  testudineo  tibi,  Lentule,  conopeo  80 

Nobilis  Euryalum  mirmillonem  exprimat  infans. 


tliiit  was  wanting  in  the  play  of  tlie  coarser 
tharacter  of  the  old  Atellanes. 

72.  Gesdbus  Autonoes  ;'\  With  thc 
gesticulations  of  Autoiioe,  who  was  the 
sister  of  Caduius,  aud  who,  Jis  one  of  thc 
Bacchantes,  lielpcd  her  sister  Agave  to 
destroy  Pentheus.  This  story,  though 
tragic  enough,  must  in  some  way  have  been 
got  into  au  Atellane  phiy,  probably  as  a 
travestie. 

7-1.  Chrysogonum  cantare  vetent:~\  Chry- 
fiogouus  is  a  tictitious  nanie  for  a  singer. 
By  forciug  the  niau  to  acts  of  lewdiiess 
they  spoilt  his  voice. 

75.  ut  Quintilianus  ametur  ?]  Juvenal 
liad  a  great  rcspect  for  Quintihan,  wlio  was 
his  cont€niporary,  and  some  say  his  master 
iu  rhetoric.  "  Do  you  suppose  (says  lie) 
any  one  would  fall  in  love  with  a  Quin- 
tilian  ?  Tliese  ladies  look  for  something 
more  to  their  purpose." 

77.  choraules.']  The  man  who  played  the 
'  tibia'  to  the  singing  of  the  chorus.  Thc 
'  citharoedus '  played  upon  the  'cithara'  as 
an  accompaniment  to  his  own  voice  or 
without  singing.  The  names  here  men- 
tioned  are  unknown,  except  that  of  Gla- 
phyrus,  who  was  a  well-known  flute-player, 
'  tihicen.'  This  performer,  unhke  the  '  cho- 
raules,'  played  solo  pieces.  There  are  two 
very  comphmcntary  epigrams  to  this  Gla- 
phyrus  by  Antipater  of  Thessalonica,  in 
I5runck's  Anthologj',  v.  ii.  p.  116,  one  of 
which  begins, 

'Op<f>€i;s  Oripas   fireiBe,  ffv  5'  'Op<p4a'   ^o7fios 
iviKa 
rhv  ^pvya,  <rol  5'  rficei  /ueATro/LieVaJ,  FAa- 
<pvpe. 

Martial  mentions  him  with  one  Canus  (Ep. 
iv.  5),  "  Plaudere  nec  Cano  plaudere  nec 
Glaphyro;"  from  whicli  cpigram  and  othcrs 
it  appcars  these  pcople  made  a  great  dcal 
of  money  (see  iii.  1-  and  31). 

78.  Jijamus  puljnta  vicos,^  Tliese  '  pul- 


pita,'  which  he  tells  him  to  erect  along  the 
strccts,  are  connccted  with  the  marriage 
festivities,  but  the  comnientators  diflcr  in 
exphiining  the  word.  Forcelhni  says  they 
were  stages  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  some  show.  Grangaeus  and 
Achaintre  say  much  tlie  same.  Yalesius, 
quoted  by  Kuperti  with  approval,  says  the 
poets  built  stages  on  which  they  recited 
'  epithalaniia '  composed  on  the  occasion  of 
any  great  wcdding.  All  this  is  gucss-work. 
Heinrich  is  probably  right  in  supposing  the 
'pulpita'  to  be  scattblds  on  whicfi  spectators 
stood  to  see  the  marriage  procession.  The 
streets  of  Rome,  till  a  late  period  of  the 
Empire,  wcre  very  uarrow  and  inconve- 
nient. 

79.  Ornentur  postes']  This  is  repeated 
from  V.  51.  See  also  xii.  91,  "  lougos 
crcxit  janua  ramos,"  &c. 

80.  Ut  testudineo]  '  Conopcum  '  is  a 
gauze  curtain,  and  here  is  used  for  a  bed 
which  has  such.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
hot  countries  for  keeping  ofl"  the  mosquitoes 
and  flies.  As  to  the  form  of  the  word,  see 
uote  on  Hor.  Epod.  ix.  15  : 

"  Interque  signa  turpe  militaria 
Sol  adspicit  couopium," 

wherc  the  allusion  is  to  Egypt,  and  thc 
form  is  difierent,  as  it  is  in  Propertius,  iii. 
11.  45  :  "  Foedaque  Tarpeio  conopia  tcn- 
dere  saxo."  It  vvas  common  to  inhiy  fur- 
niture  with  tortoise-sheU.  Martial  spcaks 
oftables  soinlaid  :  "  Et  testndincum  mcn- 
sus  quater  hcxaclinon "  (ix.  60),  and 
"Accipe  lunata  scriptum  testudine  sigma." 
He  calls  his  fricud  Leutulus  hcre.  It  was 
the  name  of  a  high  patrician  family  of  the 
gens  Cornelia. 

81.  JEuryalum  mirmillonem]  Euryalus 
is  unknowu.  '  Minnillones'  were  one  of 
the  many  kinds  of  ghidiatorsj  who  were 
distiuguishcd  by  thc  arms  they  carried. 
The  origiu  of  tbc  uame  '  mirmilloncs '  is 
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Nupta  Senatori  comitata  est  Hippia  ludium 

Ad  Pharon  et  Nilum  famosaque  moenia  Lagi, 

Prodig-ia  ct  mores  url)is  damnante  Canopo. 

Immemor  illa  domus  ct  conjug-is  atque  sororis  85 

Nil  patriae  indulsit,  plorantesque  improba  natos, 

Utquc  mag-is  stupcas,  ludos  Paridcmque  reliquit. 

Sed  quanquam  in  magnis  opibus  plumaque  paterna 

Et  segmentatis  dormisset  parvula  cunis, 

Contempsit  pelag-us  :  famam  contempserat  olim,  90 

Cujus  apud  molles  minima  est  jactura  cathedras. 

Tyrrhenos  igitur  fluctus  lateque  sonantem 


not  certain.  They  are  also  called  Galli, 
beeause  they  wore  arms  hke  those  of  the 
Gauls.  See  S.  viii.  200.  What  Juvenal 
says  is,  "  Go  and  marry,  that  on  your  fine 
bed  your  wife  may  lie  in  of  a  child  got  by 
Euryalus  the  gladiator,  and  expressing  his 
features."  The  MSS.  have  'et'  or'aut' 
after  Euryalum,  except  P.,  which  has  'Au- 
ryalum  myrmihonem.'  'Exprimere'  is 
taken  from  the  moulding  of  wax. 

82.  Nnpta  Senatori]  This  senator  is 
A.  Fabricius  Veiento,  mentioned  above,  iii. 
185,  iv.  113,  and  in  this  satire,  v.  113.  His 
wife,  Hippia,  is  mentioned  again  in  x.  220. 
The  gladiator  (ludius)  with  whom  she 
eloped  into  Egypt  was  named,  as  we  see 
below,  Sergius.  Ludium,  followed  close 
by  '  ad,'  forms  a  dissyllable  (see  v.  10,  n.), 
or  the  middle  syllable  forms  one  with  the 
following,  as  '  semianimum '  in  iv.  37. 
P.  and  other  MSS.  have  'ludum.' 

83.  Ad  Fharon  et  Nilum']  Pharos  is 
the  island  opposite  to  Alexandria  which, 
being  joined  witb  the  mainland  by  a  mole 
(Heptastadium),  formed  the  two  liarbours 
of  that  town.  The  mole  has  since  grown 
into  terra  firma  (on  which  the  present  city 
stauds),  and  the  island  has  thereby  become 
part  of  tlie  continent,  by  tbe  accumulation 
of  soil  about  it.  Ruperti  thinks  '  famosa ' 
is  tbe  same  as  '  inclyta,'  a  sense  it  seldom 
bears,  and  quite  out  of  place  here.  Tlie 
infamous  walls  of  Lagus  are  those  of  Alex- 
andria,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Ptole- 
mies,  of  whom  the  son  of  Lagus,  Ptole- 
maeus  Soter,  was  the  first  (b.c.  323—285). 

84.  damnante  Canopo.'^  Canobus  or  Ca- 
nopus,  a  sea-port  at  that  mouth  of  the 
Nile  which  bears  its  name,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Alexandria,  was  notorious  for 
profligacy.  But  Juvenal  says  Canopus  it- 
self  would  cry  shame  on  such  monstrous 
wickedness.     He  says  elsevvhere  (xv.  44)  : 


horrida  sane 


Aegyptus :  sed  luxuria  quantum  ipse  no- 

tavi 
Barbara  famoso  non  cedit  turba  Canopo." 

Horace  speaks  of  the  Egyptian  queen  as 
attended,  "contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
Morbo  virorum"  (C.  i.  37.  9),  and  laments 
that  a  Roman  soldier  "  spadonibus  servire 
rugosis  potest  "  (Epod.  ix.  13).  They  were 
a  profligate  race  no  doubt.  '  Prodigia  et 
mores '  is  one  subject,  as  'per  famam  et 
populum  '  (S.  i.  72). 

87.  ludos  Paridemque  rellqmt.l  This  18 
the  climax  of  her  infatuation :  to  neglect 
her  home,  her  husband,  her  sister,  her 
country,  and  her  children  was  much,  but 
to  run  away  from  the  games  was  more.  This 
matter  has  been  referred  to  before  on  S.  iii. 
223.  Paris  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  a  pan- 
tomimus  in  Domitian's  time  of  great  ce- 
lebrity,  and  in  high  favour  with  the  emperor 
till  tbe  empress  Domitia  fell  in  love  with 
him.  When  Domitian  learned  this,  he 
divorced  his  wife  and  put  Paris  to  death. 
He  is  mentioned  below,  vii.  87.  Martial 
wrote  bis  epitaph,  in  which  he  gives  him 
the  highest  praise : 

"  Quisquis  Flaminiam  teris,  viator, 
NoU  nobile  praeterire  marmor. 
Urbis  dehciae,  salesque  Nili, 
Ars  et  gratia,  lusus  et  voluptas, 
Romani  decus  et  dolor  theatri, 
Atque  omnes  Veneres,  Cupidinesque, 
Hoc  sunt  condita  quo  Paris  sepulcro." 
(xi.  13.) 

88.  pJumaque  paternal  Pluma  means  a 
feather  bed  or  piUow.  As  to  '  segmenta,* 
see  on  S.  ii.  124. 

91.  minima  est  jactura  cathedras.']  He 
says  she  who  had  been  brought  up  so  deli- 
cately  from  her  infancy  despisedthe  dangers 
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Pcrtulit  louium  coustauti  poctoro,  (luamvis 

Mutaudum  toties  esset  mare.     Justa  pericli 

Si  ratio  est  et  honesta,  timent  pavidoque  g-elantur  95 

Pectore  nee  tremulis  possimt  iusistere  ])lautis  : 

Fortem  auimum  praestaut  rebus  quas  turpiter  audent. 

Si  jubeat  eoujux,  durum  est  couscendcre  navcm; 

Tunc  sentina  g-ravis,  tunc  summus  vertitur  aer : 

Quae  moechum  secjuitur  stomacho  valet.    IHa  maritum  100 

Convomit :  haec  iuter  uautas  et  prandet  et  errat 

Per  puppem  et  duros  gaudet  tractare  rudentes. 

Qua  tameu  exarsit  forma,  qua  capta  juventa 

Hippia  quid  vidit  propter  quod  hidia  dici 

Sustinuit?  nam  Sergiohis  jam  radere  guttur  10.5 

Coeperat  et  secto  requiem  sperare  lacerto  : 

Praeterea  multa  in  facie  deformia,  sicut 

Attritus  galea  mediisque  in  naribus  ingens 

Gibbus  et  acre  mahim  semper  stillantis  ocelH. 


of  the  sea ;  her  reputation  she  had  despised 
long  before,  and  that  is  eounted  no  great 
loss  amoiig  these  melting  ladies.  The 
women's  litters  are  put  for  themselves.  See 
note  ou  i.  66  as  to  the  '  cathedra'  and  other 
kinds  of  litters.  As  to  '  jactura,'  see  S.  iii. 
125.  n.  :  '  nusquam  minor  est  jactura 
clientis.' 

93.  Pertulif  lonium]  Bentley,  discussing 
Horace,  Epod.  x.  19,  "lonius  udo  cum  re- 
mugicns  sinus,"  says  the  Romans  would  not 
use  lonius,  but  lonium,  absolutely  for  the 
lonian  sea,  because  they  understood  'mare ;' 
and  he  says  this  passage  must  be  altercd  by 
putting  '  sonorum  '  for  '  sonantem,'  or  un- 
derstanding  another  '  fluctus,'  or  else  the 
use  of  the  masculine  is  peculiar  to  this  pas- 
sage.  Bentlcy  might  have  known  that  the 
Romaus,  if  they  wanted  a  substantive,  could 
understand  '  pontus  '  as  well  as  '  niare.'  All 
the  MSS.  have  'sonantem.' 

91-.  Jusfa  pericli^  "If  thereis  some  good 
and  honcst  cause  for  them  to  run  into  dan- 
ger,  they  tremble  and  shiver,  and  cannot 
stand  for  shaking." 

99.  Tunc  sentina  gravi.i,']  "She  has 
stomach  enough  for  the  sea  if  she  is  going 
on  her  own  bad  crrand,  but  if  her  husband 
wants  her  to  go  with  hini  she  complains  of 
the  smell  from  tlie  hold  and  dizziness,  and 
vomits  all  over  him."  '  Summus  vertitur 
aer '  meaus  the  sky  is  turning  upside 
down. 

103.  qua  capta  juventa']    A  good  many 


MSS.  have  'est'  after  'juventa'  whicli 
Ruperti  edits.     P.  wants  it. 

105.  radere  gutfur  Coeperat]  This  is 
only  a  way  of  saying  he  was  no  longer 
a  boy,  but  had  a  rough  beard  to  shave. 
The  next  line  means  that  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  was  hoping  for  his  discharge 
in  conscquence.  He  would  then  become  a 
'  rudiarius,'  concerningwhich  see  Hor.  Epp. 
i.  1.  2,  n.  He  calls  him  Scrgiolus,  as  Hip- 
pia  miglit,  in  the  way  of  endearment,  her 
dear  little  Sergius. 

108.  Attritus  galea']  This  means  a  scar 
in  his  forehead  niade  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
hehnet.  Forcellini,  and  all  the  commeu- 
tators  but  Heinricb,  take  'attritus'  for  a 
participle.  I  agree  with  Heinrich,  who  takes 
it  as  a  substantive.  Substantives  derived 
from  verbs  not  uncommonly  takc  after  them 
a  noun  in  thc  case  thatwould  followthcverb 
they  are  derived  from.  Heiurich  has  givcn 
instances,  as  "  Justitia  est  obtemperatio 
scriptis  legibus."  (Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  42.) 
"  Quid  tibi  hanc  digiti  tactio  ?"  (Plautus, 
Poen.  V.  5.  29.)  A  similar  construction  is 
'signatorfalso.'  (S.  i.  67.)  Valesius  thought 
it  necessary  to  change  '  galca '  into '  galeae,' 
supposing  otherwise  '  attritus '  must  be  a 
particii)le  agreeing  witli  '  gibbus,'  which 
would  be  nonsense.  Rupcrti  approves  of 
Valesius'  alteration,  but  does  not  adopt  it. 
[In  v.  107  llibbeck  has  '  cirrus '  in  place  of 
'  sicut,'  which  is  not  casy  to  cxphiin  and  is 
perhaps  a  corrupt  reading.] 
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Sed  gladiator  erat :  faeit  hoc  illos  Hyacinthos;  lio 

Hoc  pueris  patriaeque,  hoc  praetuht  illa  sorori 
Atque  viro.     Ferrum  est  quod  amant.     Hic  Sergius  idem 
Aceepta  rude  coepisset  Yeiento  videri. 

Quid  privata  domus,  quid  fecerit  Hippia,  curas  ? 
Respice  rivales  Divorum  :  Claudius  audi  115 

Quae  tulerit.     Dormire  virum  quum  senserat  uxor, 
Ausa  Palatino  tegetem  praeferre  cubili^ 
Sumere  nocturnos  meretrix  Augusta  cucullos, 
Linquebat  comite  ancilla  non  amplius  una  : 
Sed  nig-rum  fiavo  crinem  abscondente  galero  120 

Intravit  caHdum  veteri  centone  hipanar 


110. factf  hoc  illos  Hyacinthos ;']  Their 
trade  niakes  beauties  of  tliem  (such  as  the 
Spartan  boy,  Hyacinthus,  whom  ApoUo 
loved,  Ov.  Met.  x.  162,  sqq.).  He  says  the 
secret  is  their  horrid  love  for  blood ;  and  as 
soon  as  Sergius  takes  the  '  rudis  '  (see  note 
on  105),  he  will  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
no  better  than  her  cast-off  husband. 

115.  Respice  rivales  Divorum  .-]  '  Ri- 
vales '  in  its  legal  sense  meaus  those  "  qui 
per  eundem  rivum  aquam  ducunt"  (Dig. 
43. 20.  1.  §  26),  "  who  uiade  use  of  the  same 
water-channel."  Tlie  derived  sense  had 
reference  only  to  rivalry  in  love  :  what  we 
call  rivalry  in  a  general  way  was '  aemu- 
latio,'  which  when  it  is  '  vitiosa,'  '  bad,' 
Cicero  says  is  "rivalitati  similis,"  "Hke 
rivalry  in  love  "  (Tusc.  iv.  26.  See  For- 
celliui).  '  Divorum'  are  the  emperors,  and 
their  rivals  are  the  frequenters  of  the 
stews  mentioned  below. 

Claudius  andi  Qiiae  tuleint.']  The 
Emperor  Claudius  had  four  wives.  He 
divorced  two,  and  the  third  was  Valeria 
Messalina,  to  whom  he  was  married  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  a.d.  41. 
Her  amours  were  unbouuded,  and  she  came 
to  her  end  in  consequence  of  an  out- 
rageous  act  of  profligacy  and  foUy.  While 
the  emperor  was  absent  from  Rome  slie 
married  publicly  one  C.  Silius,  a  young 
lover  for  whom  she  had  eonceived  a  violent 
passion,  and  had  discarded  a  pantomimus, 
Mnester,  who  had  been  her  last  paramour 
(Sat.  X.  329,  &c.).  For  this  act  Claudius 
was  induced  reluctantly  to  order  her  death, 
A.D.  48.  Tacitus,  Ann.  xi.  1—38.  Dion. 
Cass.  Ix.  14 — 31,  Suetonius,  vit.  Claudii, 
give  full  details  of  this  bad  woman's  life. 
Pliny,  by  one  anecdote  not  fit  for  trau- 
scription,  confirms  the  worst  of  JuvenaFs 
description.     (H.  N.  x.  63.) 


117.  Ausa  Palatino]  The  imperial  pa- 
lace  was  on  the  Mous  Palatinus,  as  stated 
above  (S.  iv.  31,  n.).  '  Teges '  is  any  kind  of 
coarse  bed-covering  (v.  8.  vii.  221,  'hi- 
bernae  tegetis ;'  ix.  140).  Augusta  was  the 
title  of  the  emperors'  wives,  as  they  all  had 
that  of  Augustus  themselves.  '  CucuIIus ' 
was  a  hood  attached  to  the  '  lacerna,'  which 
might  be  thrown  over  the  head  for  conceal- 
ment  or  protection  against  the  weather. 
Horace  describes  a  man  going  out  on  the 
same  errand  as  Messalina  "odoratum  caput 
obscurante  lacerna"  (S.  ii.  7.  55).  See 
above,  i.  62  ;  iii.  170.  The  absencc  of  '  et ' 
after ' cubili'  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble  to  the  commentators.  It  is  not  wanted. 
[Ribbeck  places  the  verse  'Liuquebat,'  &c., 
after  v.  116,  with  a  full  stop  after  '  una.' 
He  also  places  v.  118  before  v.  117,  and 
has 

' cucullos 

Ausa,  Palatino  tegetem  praeferre  cubili, 
Sic  nigrum,'  &c.J 

120.  crinem  ahscondente  galero']  This 
is  a  wig,  which  she  put  on  overher  own  hair. 
'  Galericulum '  is  used  in  this  sense  else- 
where,  but  not  '  galerum  '  (see  Forcellini). 
The  Scholiast  says  in  explanation,  "  Crine 
supposito :  rotundo  muliebri  capitis  tegu- 
mento  in  modum  galeae  facto;  quo  utebau- 
tur  meretrices  flavo,  nigro  enim  crine  ma- 
tronae  utebantur."  Giflbrd  quotes  from 
Menauder : 

vvv   5'    e^^'    ott'    otKoiv   TwvSe,  rr]V  yvvouKa 

y^p  ,        ,     ,      ,      , 
TTiv    (Taxppov'    oi)    Se7    toj    Tpixas     ^avBas 
■jroiiiv. 

121.  calidum  veteri  centone  lupanar] 


SATIllA  VI. 


1:2  ;j 


Et  ct>llain  vaouaiu  at<|ue  suaui.      Tuuc  nuda  paj^illis 
Constitit  auratis  titulum  niontita  Lvciscae, 
Ostondit(|uc  tuum,  «^-cncrose  Britannicc,  ventrcm, 
Excc])it  Itlanda  intrantes  atquc  acra  poposcit, 
Et  rcsu])ina  jaccns  nudtoruni  absorbuit  ictus. 
Mox  lcnoue  suas  jam  dimittente  puellas 
Tristis  abit,  et  quod  potuit  tamen  ultima  ('cllaui 
Clausit  adhuc  ardcns  ri<^idac  tcntijjfinc  vulvac, 
Et  lassata  viris  ncc  dum  satiata  rcccssit, 
Obscurisque  genis  turpis  fumoque  lucernae 
Foeda  lupanaris  tulit  ad  pidvinar  odorem. 

Hip])omaues  earmcn(jue  lo(|uar  coctum(]ue  vencnum 
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'Ccnto'  i.*  a  covcrlid  or  otbcr  picce  of  patcli- 
work  ;  aiul  Hcinrich  supposes  it  herc  inciins 
a  cloth  hung  up  before  thc  doors,  kccping 
the  «ir  out  of  the  cells  and  the  reeking 
moisture  in.  Thc  Scholiast  says  on  '  cen- 
tonc,'  "  ut  vclo  ex  pannis  facto."  These 
places  were  nanied  after  tbeir  luinatcs,  who 
wcre  called  '  lupae '  for  their  rapacity. 
("Qnem  scis  imnninem  Cinarae  phicuisse 
rapaei,"  Hor.  Epp.  i.  1-1.  33.)  Ciifford  says, 
"  Tbe  stews  at  Rome  were  constructed  in 
tbe  form  of  a  gallery,  along  wbich  were 
ranged  on  eacb  side  a  number  of  contiguous 
cells  or  little  cbambers.  Over  tbc  door  of 
eacb  of  these  was  written  tlie  name,  and  in 
Bome  cases  tbe  price  of  the  tenants,  wbo 
stood  at  tbe  entrance  soliciting  tbe  pre- 
fereuce  of  the  visitors."  Therefore  Ovid 
says,  "  Stat  nieretrix  certo  cuivis  mercabiHs 
aere "  (Am.  i.  10.  21).  And  Martial  has 
(xi.  45)  "  Intrasti  quoties  inscriptae  limina 
cellae."  Messalina  bad  frequented  oue 
chamber  so  ofteu  that  it  was  called  liers, 
and  kept  vacant  for  her.  Sbe  exposcd  ber 
pcrson,  as  scems  to  have  been  usual,  and 
called  herself  Lycisca,  a  common  name  for 
Bucb  people,  corresponding  to  tbeir  generic 
name  '  lupa.' 

122.  papiUis  Constitit  auratis']  This 
Kuperti  and  Heinrich  explain,  after  Botti- 
ger,  of  the  gold  ornaments  on  ber  neck. 
liut  '  auratis  '  means  '  gilded,'  as  in  v.  48, 
'auratam  juvencam  '  is  'a  calf  witb  gilded 
liorns,'  and  '  papiUae '  does  not  mcan  the 
neck.  Tbe  passage  quoted  by  Heinricb  from 
Ovid  (Fast.  ii.  3iO),  "  aurato  conspicienda 
fcinu"  meanstliat  tbedresswasembroidered 
with  gold.  Gifford  hasrigbtly  cxplaiued  Ibc 
words.  "Tbe  nipples  were  covered  witb 
gold-leaf,  a  species  of  ornament  wliich,  how- 
ever  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  bcauty,  is 
uscd  by  many  of  the  dancing-girls  and  pri- 


vileged  courtczans  of  tbe  East  to  this  day. 
A  tigure  so  ornamcnted  is  in  the  curiou.s 
cabinet  of  K.  P.  Knigbt,  Esq."  P.  has 
'  prostitit,'  and  so  bas  tbe  Scholiast.  Jahn 
[and  Ribbeck]  have  adopted  it.  Most  of 
the  MSS.  bave  'constitit ;'  and  it  is  more 
likely  that  tbe  other  shoukl  bavc  got  in  as 
a  gloss  tlian  tbat  '  constitit '  sbould  bave 
been  invented.  Heinrich  says  it  is 
stronger. 

124.  tuum,  generose  Britannice,']  Bri- 
tannicus,  tbe  son  of  Chiudius  and  Messa- 
lina,  was  only  six  years  old  when  bis  motber 
was  put  to  death,  A.D.  48.  His  father 
marricd  Agrippina,  mother  of  Nero,  soon 
after  that  cvent,  and  through  her  inHuence 
sct  aside  his  son  and  adopted  Nero  as  bis 
bcir.  Claudius  was  poisoned,  and  Nero  suc- 
ceeded,  a.d.  54 ;  aml  next  year  Britannicus 
was  poisoned  by  Nero,  in  bis  fourteenth 
year.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  15.)  He  was  'gene- 
rosus  '  in  respcct  of  bis  birtb. 

126.  Et  resupina]  Tbis  vcrse  is  want- 
ing  in  P.,  M.,  and  most  MSS.,  having  pro- 
bably  been  omitted  tbrougb  tbe  modesty  of 
tbe  mouks.  [Illbbeck  also  bas  omitted 
vv.  125,  126.] 

130.  [Ribbeck  omits  tbis  verse.] 

131.  Obscurisqtte  genis']  That  is,  dirty. 
He  says  bclow  (v.  145),  "fiant  obscuri  deu- 
tes,"  ''  let  her  teeth  become  black." 

132.  ad  pulvinar]  "  Ad  lectum  mari- 
talem  "  is  tbe  Scboliasfs  note. 

133.  Hippomanes  carmenque']  Tliese 
are  love  potions  and  cbarms.  He  asks  if 
be  shall  go  on  to  speak  of  the  other  crimes 
of  woincn,  such  as  the  adniinistering  of  love 
l)biltres  and  charms,  and  jioisoning  step- 
cbildrcn,  for  bad  as  tbeir  lust  is,  wonien 
arc  driven  to  still  grcatcr  crimcs  tbrough 
thc  doniinion  of  thcir  sex,  tbat  is,  of  tbo  pas- 
sious  tliat  bclong  to  their  sex.    As  to  'hij)- 
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Privlgnoque  datum  ?     Faciunt  graviora  coactae 

Imperio  sexus  minimumque  libidine  peccant.  135 

Optima  sed  quare  Caesennia  teste  marito  ? 
Bis  quingenta  dedit ;  tanti  voeat  ille  pudicam, 
Nec  Veneris  pharetris  macer  est  aut  lampade  fervet ; 
Inde  faces  ardent,  veniunt  a  dote  sag-ittae. 
Libertas  emitur  :  coram  licet  innuat  atque  140 

Rescribat :  vidua  est  locuples  quae  nupsit  avaro. 

Cur  desiderio  Bibulae  Sertorius  ardet  ? 
Si  verum  excutias,  facies  non  uxor  amatur : 
Tres  rugae  subeant  et  se  cutis  arida  laxet, 
Fiant  obscuri  dentes  oculique  minores,  145 

"  Collig-e  sarcinulas/^  dicet  libertus,  "  et  exi ; 


pomanes,'  see  below,  v.  616,  wherc  lie  re- 
sumes  tlie  subject.  At  preseut  he  passes  on 
to  another,  that  of  the  tyranny  of  rich  and 
pretty  wives.  Horace  speaks  of  that  as  a 
happy  state  of  society  in  which  "matre 
carentibus  Privignis  mulier  temperat  inno- 
cens "  (C.  iii.  2i.  17).  [Ribbeck  omits 
V.  133—135.] 

136.  Optima  sed  quare^  He  supposes 
one  to  ask,  if  all  women  are  so  bad,  why 
some  husbands  seem  to  love  their  wives ; 
whyforinstanceCaesennia's  husband  counts 
her  the  best  of  womeu  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
she  brought  him  a  large  portion.  '  Bis  quin- 
geuta'  is  equivalent  to  'decies  sestertium.' 
ten  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  not  much 
less  than  8000Z.  of  our  money;  that  is  the 
price  at  which  he  calls  her  chaste.  The 
arrows  of  his  love  and  the  torch  of  Venus 
with  him  are  in  his  wife's  money.  Horace 
refers  to  the  tyranny  of  rich  wives,  C.  iii. 
24.  19,  where,  describiug  the  blessings  of 
rude  life,  he  says, 

"  Nec  dotata  regit  virum 

Conjux  nec  nitido  fidit  adultero." 

Other  examples  will  be  found  there.  The 
round  number  here  given  is  repeated  in 
S.  X.  335,  "  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur 
Antiquo,"  and  in  the  epigram  of  Martial 
(ii.  65)  quoted  on  the  above  place  of  Ho- 
race,  and  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  86).  "  Et 
Caesar  quamvis  posthabltam  (Agrippae  fi- 
liam)  decies  sestertii  dote  solatus  est," 
where  Lipsius  says  that  this  was  the 
usual  portion  among  rich  people.  But 
it  is  plainly  only  put  conventionally, 
as  '  quadringenta  sestertia '  is  above  (ii. 
117).      The     bow    and    torch    of   Cupid 


are  given  to  his  mother  by  Ovid  (Heroid. 
ii.  39)  : 

"  Per  Venerem  nimiumque  mihi  facientia 
tela, 
Altera  tela  arcus,  altera  tela  faces." 

Caesennia  is  the  name  of  a  uoble  Etrurian 
family.  Some  MSS.  have  Caesonia,  which 
name  appears  in  v.  616  of  this  satire.  The 
other  is  right. 

140.  Lihertas  emititr :]  She  buys  her 
freedom  with  her  portion.  She  is  at  liberty 
to  do  what  she  likes  to  her  paramour, 
answer  his  letters  or  any  thing  else.  She 
is  an  unmarried  woman  (vidua)  for  any 
allcgiance  she  shows  to  her  husband. 

143.  Si  verum  excutias,']  On  the  pri- 
mary  meaning  of  '  excutere '  and  '  concu- 
tere,'  which  is  used  in  the  same  way,  see 
note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  35,  and  Long's  note 
on  Cic.  con.  Rull.  ii.  23.  It  means  'to 
search  out.' 

145.  obscuri']     See  v.  131,  n. 

14-6.  Collige  sarcinulas,]  This  word  is 
explained  on  iii.  160.  The  Lex  Julia  de 
Adulteriis  provided  that  there  should  be 
present  on  the  occasion  of  a  divorce  seven 
witnesses,  besides  a  freedman  of  the  person 
making  the  divorce  (see  Long's  Article  '  Di- 
vortium '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant).  This  ex- 
plains  'dicet  libertus;'  it  was  the  freedman 
who  declared  the  divorce  in  the  name  of  the 
husband  or  wife,  whichever  it  might  be,  for 
either  party  could  divorce  the  other.  This 
practice  became  extreraely  common  under 
the  Empire,  aud  for  the  most  trifling  causes. 
The  wife  was  entitled  to  her  '  dos  '  unless 
some  grave  fault  could  be  proved  against 
her,  in  which  case  she  only  got  part  of  it 
back. 


SATIRA  VI. 


Jam  gravis  es  nobis  et  saepe  emiingeris ;  exi 
Oeius  et  propera  :  siceo  venit  altera  naso." 
Intorca  calct  ct  rcgnat  posoitque  maritum 
Pastorcs  ct  ovcm  Canusinam  ulmoscjue  Falcrnas — 
Quantulum  in  hoc  ! — pueros  omnes,  crg-astula  tota; 
Quoclquc  clomi  non  est  ct  habet  vieinus  ematur. 
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1-1-7.  et  saepe  emungeris  ;]  Tlie  MSS.  nll 
have  'et.'  N.  Heinsius  (ad  Claiulianum,  iu 
Stil.  ii.  327)  and  Bunnanu  (ad  Petron.  i.  p. 
279)  propose  '  ut,'  "  I  ani  tired  of  your 
blowiug  your  nose  so  often."  The  tcxt  is, 
"  I  ani  tiredof  you,  aud,  hcsidcs,  you  blow 
your  nose  so  ofteu,"  whicli  is  bettes ;  the 
blowing  of  the  nose  is  only  an  after  thought. 
He  mu.st  make  an  e.xcuse,  and  tlie  most 
trirting  is  enough. 

149.  Interea  calet  et  refftiafl  Mean- 
while,  as  loug  as  lier  beauty  lasts,  she's  a 
hot  imperious  tyrant. 

150.  Pastores  et  overn  Camtsinatn]  The 
wool  of  Apulia  was  the  best  in  Italy.  That 
of  Cauusium  (Canosa,  on  the  Aufidus, 
where  Horace  got  and  travcllers  still  get 
bad  bread,  S.  i.  5.  91)  was  famous.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  viii.  48)  says,  "  Circa  Tarentum 
Canusiumque  summam  nobihtatem  liabcut 
(oves)."  And  Martial  speaks  of  a  fine 
dresscd  slave  as  '  Canusinatus  Syrus  '  (i.K. 
23.  9);  and  sending  a  cloak  to  a  friend,  he 
says  (xiv.  127), 

"  Haec    tibi    turbato    Canusina    simillima 
mulso 
Munus  crit :  gaude:  non  eito  fiet  anus." 

The  natural  colour  was  dark,  as  Pliny  says, 
and  that  is  what  Martial  means.  This 
woman,  as  long  as  shc  had  hcr  beauty  and 
her  own  way,  would  be  content  with  no:ie 
but  the  fincst  cloths  and  the  bcst  wine. 
Falernian  elms  are  put  because  the  vine 
was  commonly  traincd  to  the  ehn.  Thc 
Falcruian  wine  was  not  in  Juvenars  day 
as  highly  valucd  as  it  had  been  in  Ho- 
race's.  The  Setine  and  Alban  were  pre- 
ferred. 

151.  Quantidum  in  hoc  .'1  "Howsmall 
a  mattcr  is  this  ! "     [Ribbeck  has 

'  Falernas, 
(Quantulum  enim  hoc  !)  pueros,'  &c., 

which  is  perhaps  better.]  She  will  liave 
all  the  slaves  bought,  whole  workhouses 
full,  and  any  thing  she  has  not  got  aud 
a  neighbour  bas.  'Ergastuhi'  (tSttos  iv  ^ 
oi  Seff/xwTai  ipyd^ovTat,  Lipsius  gives  as  thc 
dcrivation  from  a  gloss  of  Philoxcnus ;  scc 
Lips.  Elect.  ii.  15)  were  places  iu  whioh 


slavcs  were  kcpt  in  chains  at  vnrious  em- 
ploymcnts,  such  as  griuding  corn,  cutting 
aud  breaking  stoncs,  and  othcr  country 
work,  and  takcu  as  tlicy  were  wanted  to 
work  in  thc  ficlds.  There  were  one  or 
more  '  ergastuhi '  attached  to  most  estates, 
and  slaves  werc  scut  to  them  for  misbeha- 
viour  or  through  the  caprice  of  their  mas- 
ters.  See  bclow,  S.  viii.  180;  xi.  80;  xiv. 
24,  n. ;  aud  thc  note  (and  quotations  thcre 
given)  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  118,  "Accedes 
opera  agro  noua  Sabino ;"  where  the  Scho- 
liast  says,  "  Quasi  octo  scrvos  Horatius 
miscrit  in  crgastula  agri  Sabini."  In  the 
above  chapter  Lipsius  has  a  loug  and  in- 
tercsting  dissertation  on  this  subject.  It 
was  only  usual  to  put  fiftcen  slaves  iuto 
one  '  ergastulum,'  as  Lipsius  shows  from 
Apulcius  :  "  Quindecim  Hljcri  liomincs  po- 
puhis  est  :  totidem  servi  familia,  totidem 
viucti  ergastulum."  .Suctonius  (Vit.  Aug. 
c.  32)  says  that  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
bands  of  armed  men  used  to  seize  travellers 
and  hurry  them  ofi"  to  thesc  '  ergastula.' 
"  Kapti  per  agros  viatores  sine  discrimiue 
liberique  servique  ergastuHs  possessorum 
supprimebantnr;"  this  was  oue  of  the 
abuses  that  had  grown  up  in  tlie  civil  wars 
which  Augustus  put  down,  '  crgastuhi  re- 
cognovit.'  There  is  anothcr  passige  to 
the  same  eftect  in  the  life  of  Tiberius 
(Suetonius,  Vit.  Tib.  c.  8).  "  Curam  ad- 
miuistravit  — rcpurgandorum  tota  Italia  cr- 
gastulorum  quorum  domini  iii  invidiam  vc- 
ucrant,  quasi  cxceptos  supprimercut  non 
solum  viatores  scd  et  quos  sacramcnti 
mctus  (fcar  of  couscriptiou)  ad  hnjusmodi 
latchras  compuhsset."  Whcn  thc  shive 
insurrcction  brokc  out  in  Italy,  B.C.  73, 
under  Spartacus,  the  rebcls  forccd  the 
ergastula,  and  wcrc  joincd  by  the  wretched 
nien  who  had  bccn  shut  up  in  theui.  The 
privatc  '  ergastula'  were  abolishfd  ])y  Ha- 
drian  not  many  ycars  after  Juvcual  wrote, 
but  revivcd  aud  continued  to  exist  to  the 
latcst  times  of  the  Empire.  See  Long's 
note  ou  Cic.  j)ro  Clucntio,  c.  7. 

152.  et  habet  vicinus']  Jahn  [and  Rib- 
bcck]  havc  '  scd,'  from  P.  and  three  other 
MSS.  But  it  is  not  wautcd.  There  are 
niauy  instances  in  which  'et'  aud  '  que ' 
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Mense  qiiidem  brumae^  quiim  jam  mereator  lason 
Clausus  et  armatis  obstat  casa  candida  nautis, 
Grrandia  tolluntur  crystallina,  maxima  rursus 
Murrina^  deinde  adamas  notissimus  et  Bernices 
In  digito  factus  pretiosior  :  hunc  dedit  olim 
Barbarus  incestae,  dedit  liunc  Ag-rippa  sorori, 
01)servant  ubi  festa  mero  pede  sabbata  reges 
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in  negative  seutenees  have  something  of 
an  adversative  sense.  See  note  on  Horace, 
C.  ii.  12.  9 :  "  Tuque  pedestribus  Dices 
historiis  pvoelia  Caesaris." 

153.  Mense  qnidem  brumae,  quum']  Ru- 
perti  and  Jahn  have  *quo'  after  P.  and 
several  MSS.  M.  and  many  others  aud  most 
of  the  old  editions  have  '  quum '  or  '  cum.' 
'  Quo '  probably  arose  from  the  omission  of 
the  usual  uiark  in  'quo'  for  '  quom.'  The 
Saturnalia,  or  festival  of  Saturnus  (see  v.  1, 
n.),  was  held  at  Rome  in  December,  from 
the  17th  to  the  23rd  inchisive.  The  three 
tirst  days  vvere  properly  the  Saturnalia ;  the 
next  tvvo  were  called  Opaha,  the  festival 
of  Opis,  wife  of  Saturnus ;  and  the  last  two 
Sigillaria,  a  fair,  so  named  from  the  little 
figures  (sigilla)  which,  among  other  things, 
were  sold  as  toys  and  presents.  The  fair 
was  held,  as  ours  are,  in  booths ;  and  the 
Scholiast  on  this  place  says  the  principal 
place  was  the  Porticus  Argonautarum, 
built  aud  dedicated  to  Neptune  by  M. 
Agrippa  in  honour  of  the  naval  victories  of 
Augustus,  probably  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  in  which  he  himself  commanded. 
On  the  walls  were  fresco  paintings  of  the 
Argonauts.  (See  Hor.  Epp.  i.  6.  26.  n.) 
This  explains  the  meaning  of  Juvenal  here. 
'  Mense  brumae  '  is  December ;  '  mercator 
lason  Clausus,'  &c.  means  that  the  pictures 
of  Jason  and  his  armed  sailors  were  shut  in, 
or  excluded  from  vievv,  by  the  booths  (casa 
candida)  which  filled  the  '  porticus.'  All 
the  old  commentators  and  the  translators 
take  the  passage  difterently,  and  but  for  the 
note  of  the  Scholiast  the  meaning  would  be 
very  obscure.  They  suppose  Jason  to  be 
any  merchant ;  '  casa  candida,'  a  house 
covered  with  snow ;  '  armatis  nautis,' 
sailors  all  ready  for  sea ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  to  be  that  when  the  winter 
has  set  in  and  voyages  are  dangerous,  "  the 
wanton  dames  of  Rome  would  make  their 
husbands  put  to  sea  to  fetch  vanities,"  as 
Holyday  expresses  it  in  his  note.  AU  this 
is  quite  beside  the  meaning,  and  is  more- 
over  nonsense. 

155.  Qratidia  tolluntur  crystallina,'\ 
Cups  and  other  vcssels  of  coloured  glass 


vvere  common,  though  some  of  these  were 
of  great  value,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
Portland  Vase  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  those  of  pure  transparent  crystal  were 
very  costly.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvii.  2)  men- 
tions  a  lady  in  his  time  (and  she  not  rich) 
having  given  150,000  sesterces  (hs.  clm.), 
nearly  1200Z.  sterling,  for  one  drinking  cup. 
The  ' murrhina,' or  'murrhia,  vasa'  were  pro- 
bably  the  same  as  Chinese  porcelain,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  certain.  (See  Bec- 
ker's  Gallus,  p.  25,  n.  21,Metcalfe'sAbridg.) 
Pliny  (1.  c.)  says  it  came  from  the  East.  He 
also  mentions  Nero  having  paid  300  talents 
for  a  small  cup,  more  than  7000Z.  (see  be- 
lovv,  vii.  133.)  Pliny  speaks  of  one  porce- 
lain  cup  as  holding  three  sextarli,  about 
three  pints.  '  ToIIuntur '  is  generally  under- 
stood  to  mean  that  she  carries  them  ofT. 
Heinrich  says  she  takes  tliem  up  in  her 
hand  to  admire  them.  If  so,  she  means 
her  husband  to  buy  them.  But  the  other 
is  better. 

156.  adamas  notissimus^  The  diamond 
has  alvvays  been  the  most  costly  of  precious 
stones.  Pliny  says  it  is  the  dearest  thing 
that  exists,  not  only  the  dearest  stone; 
"  Maximum  in  rebus  humanis  non  solum 
intergemmas  pretium  habet  adamas"  (H. 
N.  xxxvii.  4).  In  his  time  there  were  six 
sorts,  among  which  he  gives  the  first  place 
to  that  of  the  East  Indies.  Berenice's  name 
is  familiar  to  us  as  the  sister  of  that  King 
Agrippa  before  whom  St.  Paul  defended 
himself  (Acts  xxv.).  They  were  son  and 
daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  (grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great),  whose  death  was  the 
punishmout  of  his  blasphemy  (Acts  xii.). 
Agrippa  was  presented  by  Claudius  (a.D. 
48)  with  the  sovereignty  of  Chalcis,  in 
Syria,  ou  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  to 
whom  Berenice  was  married.  When  her 
husband  died  she  lived  with  her  brother, 
and  there  are  stories  of  their  haviug  carried 
on  iucestuous  intercourse.  His  govern- 
ment  was  afterwards  transferred  to  that 
part  of  Syria  which  had  been  the  tetrarchy 
ot  his  great  uncle  Philip,  and  he  then 
received  the  title  of  king.  What  follows 
about  kings  observing  the  Sabbath  with 
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Et  vetus  indulg«t  senibus  clomentia  porcis.  160 

Nullane  de  tantis  a-re^ii-ibus  tibi  dit^na  videtur? 
Sit  tbrmosa,  dofens,  dives,  feeunda,  vetustos 
Portieibus  disponat  avos,  intactior  omni 
Crinibus  effusis  bellum  dirimente  Sabina, 
Rara  avis  in  terris  ni^^roque  simillima  eygno  :  1G5 

Quis  ferat  uxorem  cui  constant  omnia  ?     Malo, 
Malo  Venusinam  quam  te,  Cornelia  mater 
Gracchoruji,  si  cum  magnis  virtutibus  atiers 


nakcd  feet  is  merc  nonsense.  The  Romans 
knew  little  about  the  Jewish  hiw,  which 
however,  an<i  particularly  thc  Sabbath,  was 
lield  by  some  of  the  vulgar  in  superstitious 
respect.  (See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  69, 
'  tricesima  Sabbata.') 

161.  NuUane  de  tantis]  This  is  supposed 
to  be  anothcr  spcaker.  Thc  answer  follows, 
whicli  is  that  thcre  is  none  ;  for  those  who 
havc  any  nierit  make  so  much  of  it,  that 
no  man  should  marry  tliem. 

163.  Porticibus  disponat  avos,']  The 
porticoes  here  meant  arc  the  covercd  pal- 
leries  with  pilhirs  on  onc  side,  out  of  which 
doors  led  to  the  difterent  rooms.  Between 
these  pillars  it  was  common  to  set  up  sta- 
tues,  as  Cicero  says  to  Verrcs  (Act.  ii.  1. 
c.  19) :  "  Illa  quaero  quae  apud  te  nuper 
ad  omnes  columnas,  omnibus  etiam  intcr- 
columniis,  in  silva  dcnique  disposita  sub 
divo  vidimus  ?"  In  the  'atrium,'  thcprin- 
cipal  reccption  room  (as  we  call  it)  in  a 
Roman  house,  it  was  usnal  for  the  'no- 
bilcs '  to  set  np  in  rows  (disponcre)  waxen 
busts  aud  pictures  (imagines)  of  snch  of 
their  ancestors  as  had  held  curule  oflficcs  or 
were  otherwise  distinguished.  According 
to  this  passage  such  busts  and  picturcs 
were  set  up  in  tlie  galleries.  Pictures  were 
also  put  up  at  the  public  expense  in  tcm- 
ples  and  public  porticoes  of  those  who  had 
earned  that  honour. 

164.  hellum  dirimente  Sahina,']  The 
story  of  the  Sabine  women  reconciling  their 
fathers  and  brothcrs  with  thcir  husbands 
is  told  by  Livy  (i.  13).  'Intactus'  is  chastc, 
like  '  intcger,'  which  has  the  same  root 
(tag) :  "  Notus  et  integrae  Tentator  Orion 
Dianae"  (Hor.  C.  iii.  4.  70).  "  Sunt  qui- 
bu8  unum  opus  est  intactac  Palladis  urbcm 
Carmine  perpetuo  cclebrare  "  (C.  i.  7.  5). 
He  may  have  copied  '  intactior  '  from  Pro- 
pertius  :  "  Tu  rapere  intactas  docuisti  im- 
pune  Sabinas"  (ii.  6.  21).  It  appcars  tliat 
somc  are  offended  at  'intactior'  bccause 
tliey  were  wives;  and  Markland  (on  Statius, 


Silv.  ii.  3.  73)  proposes  '  sit  castior,'  a  vcry 
unnecessary  altcration.  '  Tangere '  was 
uscd  in  a  bad  seiisc,  and  'iutactus'  is 
'  chaste.'  Propertius  says,  "  Lynccu,  tunc 
mcam  potuisti  tangcre  curam  ?"  (ii.  34.  9.) 

165.  nigroque  simillima  cygno ;]  The 
'  cygnus  atratus '  is  a  native  of  Australia, 
and  not  found  clscwliere.  Wlien  Juvcnal 
wrote,  therefore,  it  was  uuknown,  like  the 
white  raven  he  speaks  of  in  tlic  ncxt  satire 
('corvo  quoque  rarior  albo,'  v.  202).  '  Rare 
birds '  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  way 
of  speakiug.  Pcrsius  has  "quamquam  haec 
rara  avis  est  "  (i.  46). 

166.  cui  constant  omnia  ?]  "  In  whora 
all  virtues  meet."  "  Clie  d'  ogni  pregio  h 
adorna"  (Accio). 

167.  Malo  Vemtsinam']  He  says  he 
would  rather  have  a  couutry  girl  for  liis 
wifc  than  the  most  virtuous  proud  woman 
iu  tlie  world,  such  as  Cornclia,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  wife  of 
Ti.  Scmpronius  Gracchus,  and  mother  of 
thc  two  popular  tribunes  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchi.  Plutarch  mcntions  that  at 
her  death  a  monumcnt  was  erected  to  her 
mcmory  with  the  inscription,  '  ConNELlA 
Mater  Geacchoeum.'  She  lived  to  a 
great  age,  surviving  her  sons  and  also  her 
son-in-law,  Scipio  Africanus  tlie  Younger, 
who  married  her  daughter.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  attainments  and  strong 
mind.  The  spirit  of  her  sons  was  inhcritcd 
from  hcr ;  and  Cicero  says  thcir  eloquence 
was  got  from  her  conversation.  He  says, 
"  Legimus  cpistolas  Corneliae  niatris  Grac- 
chorum  (this  name  seems  to  have  becn 
proverbial)  :  apparet  filios  non  tam  in 
grcmio  educatos  quam  in  scrmone  matris  " 
(Brut.  c.  58).  Tliough  hcr  husband  and 
lier  sons  bclonged  to  the  popular  party, 
Cornelia  had  the  pride  of  Scipio's  daughter 
and  thc  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors.  She  had  also  great  wcalth,  with 
which  she  livcd  in  princely  style.  [Ribbcck 
has  V.  167  thus. 
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Grande  supercilium  et  numeras  in  dote  triumijhos. 

ToUe  tuum^  precor,  Hannibalem  victumque  Syphacem    170 

In  castris  et  cum  tota  Carthag"ine  migra. 

"  ParcCj  precor,  Paean,  et  tu  depone  sagittas, 

Nil  pueri  faciunt,  ipsam  configite  matrem/' 

Amphion  clamat :  sed  Paean  contrahit  arcum. 

Extulit  erg-o  greges  natorum  ipsumque  parentem,  175 

Dum  sibi  nobilior  Latonae  gente  videtur 

Atque  eadem  scrofa  Niobe  fecundior  alba. 

Quae  tanti  gravitas_,  quae  formaj  ut  se  tibi  semper 


'  Malo,  Veuus,  nullam  quam/  &c., 

&c.,  a  reading  which  few  persons  will  pre- 
fer  to  tlie  common  text.] 

169.  numeras  in  dote  triumphos.']  "Count 
triumphs  in  your  *  dos,'  as  purt  of  it."  In 
the  first  Punic  war  two  Scipios  had  tri- 
umplis,  oue  for  victories  in  Sicily,  tlie  other 
in  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  father  of 
Africanus  Major,  P.  Coruelius  Scipio, 
thougli  no  match  for  Hannibal,  distin- 
guished  himself  in  opjwsing  the  Cartha- 
ginians  in  Spaiu.  The  triumphs  that 
Juvenal  mentions  were  those  of  Cornelia's 
father,  who  however  triumphed  only  once 
for  the  victory  over  Hasdrubal  the  Cartha- 
ginian  general  and  Syphax  their  Numidian 
ally,  whose  camps  he  burnt,  B.C.  203  (Livy, 
XXX.  c.  5),  and  for  the  defeat  of  Hannibal 
near  Zama,  b.c.  202.  'Migra'  means  'get 
you  gone,'  Uke  '  collige  sarcinulas  et  exi ' 
above  (v.  146). 

172.  Parce,  precor,  Paean,']  Niobe  is 
introduced  as  the  type  of  fecundity.  Ac- 
cordiug  to  the  story  derived  from  Homer, 
the  earliest  authority  (II.  xxiv.  602  sqq., 
wliere  Achilles  is  comforting  Priam  for  the 
loss  of  his  son),  she  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters.  The  Scholiasts  on  this  place 
and  on  Euripides  (who  mentions  her  seven 
daughters,  Phoen.  159)  give  her  seven  of 
each.  Other  writers  give  her  more  or 
fewer.  Her  husband  was  Amphion,  the 
bard-kiug  of  Thebes,  who  here  cries  to 
ApoIIo  and  Diana  to  spare  his  innocent 
children  and  to  piercetheir  niother.  'Tu' 
is  addressed  to  Diana,  who,  the  story  in 
Homer  says,  shot  the  daughters  while 
ApoUo  killed  the  sons.  Graevius  proposed 
'  tu  Dea  pone '  for  '  tu  depone '  against  all 
the  MSS. ;  and  Ruperti  and  Jahu  have 
this  reading,  which  is  quite  unnecessary. 
[Ribbeck  also  has  'tu,  dea,  pone  sagittas.'] 
The  father's  agony  is  quite  as  well,  and 
perhaps  better,  expressed  by  '  tu '  alone. 


The  sccne  is  made  more  present.  Heinrich 
keeps  the  MSS.  reading.  The  Florence 
group  of  Niobe  and  her  chUdren,  which  is 
attributed  to  Scopas,  represents  the  mo- 
ther  in  anguish  pressing  her  youngest 
daughter,  a  girl  of  about  ten,  to  her  lap ; 
and  twelve  other  children,  five  of  whom 
are  girls  and  seven  sons,  one  a  boy  and  the 
rest  grown  up,  in  various  attitudes  of  pain 
or  fear.  The  group  is  engi-aved  in  C.  O. 
Miiller's  Denkmaler  der  Alten  Kunst, 
Goettingen,  1835,  an  excellent  publication. 
175.  ipsumque  parentem,'}  According  to 
Ovid  (Met.  vi.  271)  Amphion  killed  him- 
self  for  grief  at  the  death  of  his  chddren  : 

"Nam  pater  Amphion  ferro   per   pectus 

adacto 
Finierat  moriens  paritercumluce  dolorem." 

Other  traditions  give  him  a  different  end. 
Ovid  tells  the  whole  story ;  putting  a  long 
boastful  speech  in  the  mouth  of  Niobe, 
while  all  tlie  Theban  women  were  going 
fortli  to  do  honour  to  Leto.  He  gives  her, 
like  the  Scholiasts,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  '  Extulit '  means  carried  forth 
to  burial,  as  in  S.  i.  72,  "nigros  efferre 
maritos."  The  story  is  that  the  victims 
lay  nine  days  imburied,  aud  tliat  on  the 
tenth  the  gods  buried  them,  Niobe  having 
been  turned  to  stone,  and  all  that  would 
have  performed  this  ofBce  for  her  children. 

177.  scrofa  Niohe  fecundior  alba.'] 
'  Scrofii '  is  a  '  breeding  sow.'  The  sow 
here  meant  is  Aeneas' 

" ingens  inventa  sub  ilicibus  sus, 

Triginta  cai>itura  fetus  enixa, 

Alba,   solo  recubans,  albi  circum    ubera 
nati."  (Aen.  iii.  390  sqq.) 

[Ribbeck  omits  the  six  following  lines.] 

178.  ut  se  tibisemper  Imputet?]  "  That 
she  should  always  take  credit  for  herself 
with  you."  As  to  'imputare,'  see  S.  ii. 
17,  n. 
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Iiu|)uttt  ?      llujus  onini  rari  suniiui(|UC'  voluptas 
Xulla  l)oni,  quoties  animo  comipta  superbo  jso 

PIus  alocs  quam  mcllis  habet.      Quis  deditus  autom 
l'sque  adeo  est,  ut  nou  illam  quam  laudibus  ('(lert 
Horrcat  inque  diem  septenis  oderit  horis  ? 

Quaedam  parva  quidem  sed  non  toleranda  maritis. 
Xam  (piid  rancidius  (juam  quod  se  non  putat  ulla  185 

Formosam  nisi  quae  de  Tusca  Graecula  facta  est, 
De  Sulmonensi  mera  Cecropis  ?     Omnia  Graece, 
Quum  sit  turpe  magis  nostris  nescire  Latine. 
Hoe  sermone  pavent,  hoc  iram,  gaudia,  curas, 
Hoc  cuncta  eflundunt  animi  secreta.     Quid  ultra?         190 
Concumbunt  Graccc.     Dones  tamen  ista  puellis  : 
Tune  etiam,  quam  sextus  et  octog-esimus  annus 
Pulsat,  adhuc  Graece  ?    Non  est  hic  sermo  pudicus 
In  vetula.     Quoties  lascivum  intervenit  illud 
ZcoT]  Kal  yjrvx^']  ?     Modo  sub  lodice  relictis  195 

Uteris  in  turba.     Quod  enim  non  excitet  ing-uen 
Vox  blanda  et  nequam?  digitos  habet,  ut  tamen  omnes 


181.  Qiiis  deditus  auiem']  'Deditio' was 
absolute,  anconditional  surrender  (see  be- 
low,  206). 

183.  septenis  oderit  horis  ?~\  '  Hates  hcr 
sevcn  hours  a  day,'  that  is,  more  than  half 
the  day  ;  for  the  Romans  dividcd  the  day 
into  twclve  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  the  night  likewise  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise.  Heinrich  quotcs  from  the  Digest 
(50. 16.  2.  §  1)  :  "Cujusquediei  majorpars 
est  horarum  septem  primarum  diei,  non 
supremarum." 

185.  Na7n  quid  rancidius']  Heinrich 
would  read  '  num,'  and  condemns  the  verse 
before.  He  gives  no  rcason,  and  I  think  it 
may  stand.  It  is  wanting  in  two  MSS.  of 
no  particular  authority.  '  Xam '  is  uscd 
here,  as  occasionally  elscwhcrc,  to  ex))lain 
or  give  an  instancc.  80  in  Horace  (P>pp. 
i.  1.  76):  "  Bellua  multorum  es  capitum  : 
nam  quid  scquar  aut  quem  ?  "  (Sce  note 
on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  41.)  'Nam  quid'  is  'what 
for  instance  ?  '  '  Rancidius '  is  a  strong 
expression  of  disgust— more  sickening, 
nauseous.  Persius  (i.  33)  and  Martial  use 
'rancidulus'  for  aflccted,  and  so  oHcnsive. 
Here  the  word  is  stronger.  What  stirs 
his  l)ile  is  that  womcn  aflect  the  airs  and 
language  of  Grecks.  He  complains  of  the 
town  being  overrun  with  fJrceks  and  tbe 
influence    they    werc    gctting,   in   S.   iii. 


60  sqq.  Barthius  (Adv.  xi.  19)  shows  that 
'  Graeculus '  was  a  proverbial  word  of  con- 
tempt. 

187.  De  Sulmonensi']  Sulmo  (Sulmona), 
a  town  of  tbe  Peligni  in  wbich  Ovid  was 
born,  is  here  taken  for  any  provincial  place. 
The  women  with  thcir  country  breeding 
and  accent  gave  themsclves  the  airs  of 
thoroughbred  Athenians. 

188.  Quum  sit  turpe  maffis']  "  Although 
it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  "our  people  to  be 
ignorant  of  Latin  (thau  of  Greek)."  Gran- 
gaeus  quotes  Cicero  (Brutus  c.  37) :  "Ipsura 
Latine  lociui  est  illud  quidem  in  magna 
laude  ponciidum  :  sed  non  tam  sua  spoiite 
quamquodest  a  plerisqucncglectum.  Xon 
cnim  tam  praeclarum  est  scirc  Latinc  quam 
turpe  nescire."  Juvenal  may  have  had 
Cicero's  words  in  his  mind.  Ruperti  and 
otbers  suspcct  this  verse  unTiecessarily 
[Ribbeck  omits  it].  'Nescire  Latine,'  is  an 
elliptical  way  of  speaking  for  'ncscire  La- 
tine  loqui.' 

193.  adhuc  Uraece?]  Heinrich  thinks 
the  nionks  bavc  been  tampcring  with  this 
passagc,  and  liave  put  in  'Graecc— vetula,' 
'  modo— turba,'  '  quotios  '  for  'toties,'  and 
'  intcrvcnit '  for  '  interseris.'  Tliey  have 
not  added  to  tbe  strength  or  decencv  of 
the  verses  if  tlieir  hand  is  in  them,  which 
is  not  impossible. 
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Subsidant  pennae.     Dieas  haec  moUius  Haemo 
Quanquam  et  Carpophoro,  1'acies  tua  computat  annos. 

Si  tibi  leg-itimis  paetam  junctam(iue  taljellis  200 

Non  es  amaturus,  duceudi  nulla  videtur 
Causa,  nec  est  quare  coenam  et  mustacea  perdas 
Labentc  officio  crudis  donanda,  nec  illud 
Quod  prima  pro  nocte  datur,  quum  lance  beata 
Dacicus  et  scripto  radiat  Germanicus  auro.  205 

Si  tibi  simplicitas  uxoria_,  deditus  uni 
Est  animiis,  summitte  caput  cervice  parata 
Ferre  jug-um ;  nullam  invenies  quae  parcat  amanti. 
Ardeat  ipsa  licet  tormentis  g-audet  amantis 
Et  spoliis.     Ig-itur  longe  minus  utilis  illi  2io 

Uxor  quisquis  erit  bonus  optandusque  maritus. 
Nil  unquam  invita  donabis  conjuge ;  vendes 
Hac  obstante  nihil;  nihil  haec  si  nolet  emetur. 


198.  Saemo']  This  player  is  nientioned 
above  (iii.  99).  Carpopliorus  was  anotlier 
of  tlie  same  sort.     [Ribbeek  has  'pinnae.'] 

200.  pactam  junctamque  tabeUiii]  See 
S.  ii.  119,  n.,  'signatae  tabulae;'  and  above, 
V.  25  :  "  Conveutuin  tanien  et  pactum  et 
sponsalia  nostra."  Juvenal  tells  the  man 
he  had  better  not  marry  if  he  is  not  likely 
to  love  the  woman  he  is  engaged  to.  There 
would  be  peualties  if  he  broke  his  contraet. 
Gellius  (iv.  4)  states  the  hiw  on  this  sub- 
ject  in  the  words  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  an 
eminent  jurist :  "  Qui  uxorem  ducturus 
erat  ab  eo  unde  ducenda  erat  stipulabatur 
eam  in  matrimoninui  ductum  iri ;  qui  da- 
turus  erat  itidem  spondebat  daturnm.  Is 
coutractus  stipulationum  sponsionumque 
diccbatur  sponsalia.  Tum  quae  promissa 
erat  sponsa  appellabatur,  qui  spoponderat 
ducturum  spousus.  Sed  si  post  eas  stipu- 
lationes  uxor  non  dabatur  aut  non  duceba- 
tur,  qui  stipulabatur  ex  sponsu  agebat. 
Judices  cognoscebant.  Judex  quamobrem 
data  acceptave  non  esset  uxor  qnaerebat. 
Si  nihil  justae  causae  videbatur,  litem 
pecunia  aestimabat  :  quantique  interfuerat 
eam  uxorem  accipi  aut  dari  eum  qui  spo- 
ponderat  aut  qui  stipulatus  erat  coudem- 
nabat." 

202.  coenam  et  mustacea'\  See  note  on 
ii.  119:  "ingenscocnasedet."  'Mustacea' 
are  sweet  wedding-cakes.  Cato  (de  R.  R., 
quoted  by  ForceHini)  gives  directions  for 
niaking  them.  The  principal  iugredients 
are  fine  wheat  flour,  mustum,  and  spices. 
*  Officio '  means  the  guests  who  came  '  of- 


ficii  causa'  (S.  ii.  132);  and  'labente' 
means  '  discedentc,'  as  the  Scholiast  says  : 
"discedentibus  prausoribus  qui  officii  causa 
conveniunt ;  solcbant  enim  antea  per 
nuptias  recedentihus  dulcia  erogari  pro 
apophoretis."  'Apophoreta'  were  presents 
giveu  to  guests  when  they  rose  to  go  away. 

204.  qman  lance  beata~\  '  Beata '  is 
rich,  costly  (see  Hor.  C.  i.  4. 14,  n.).  This 
custom  of  presenting  tlie  bride  with  money 
on  a  dish  is  not  mentioned  elsewhcre. 
Dacicus  and  Germanicus  are  coins  of  Do- 
mitian,  stamped  in  connnemoration  of  his 
expeditions  against  tlie  Chatti,  a.d.  84,  and 
the  Daci,  a.d.  87.  He  celebrated  a  triumph 
for  the  former,  and  took  the  name  of  Ger- 
niauicus,  which  appears  on  mauy  of  his 
coins.  There  are  three  stmck  in  the  year 
of  his  fourtecnth  consulship,  the  reverses 
of  whidi  liave  "  Rhenus,  Germania,  Ger- 
munia  Capta,"  with  suitable  figures.  (See 
Patinus'  collection  in  Burmanu's  Suetonius, 
Pkite  xxxii.)  His  expedition  against  Dece- 
bahis,  king  of  the  Daei,  was  a  disgracefiil 
failure.  There  arc  no  coins  of  Domitian 
referring  to  the  Daci,  though  of  Trajan's 
reign  there  are  some.  '  Scripto  '  refers  to 
the  inscription  on  the  coius. 

20G.  deditus  uni'\    See  v.  181. 

209.  Ardeat  ipsa  licet]  "  Though  she  is 
fond  of  hcr  husband,  she  dehghts  in  tor- 
meuting  and  robbing  him  ;  aud  so  the 
bettcr  husband  a  man  is  hkely  to  make, 
the  less  good  he  gcts  from  having  a  wife." 
[Ribbeck  omits  209—211.] 
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Haec  (labit  affectus;  illc  cxchulalur  aniicus 

Jaui  scuior,  cujus  Larbaui  tua  jauua  vidit.  215 

Tcstaudi  (pnnu  sit  lcuouihus  atcjuc  lauistis 

Libcrtas  ct  juris  idcin  coutiugat  arcuac, 

Non  uuus  tibi  rivalis  dictabitur  heres. 

"  Pone  cruccm  scrvo.^'     "  Meruit  quo  criminc  scrvus 

Supplicium?  quis  tcstis  adest  ?  quis  dctulit  ?     Audi  :    220 

Nulla  unquam  do  morte  hominis  cunctatio  longa  est.^' 

"  O  demeus,  ita  servus  homo  est  ?  nil  fccerit,  esto  : 

Hoc  voh),  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratioue  voluntas.^' 

Imperat  ergo  viro  :  sed  mox  haec  regna  relinquit 
Pcrmutatque  domos  et  flamea  conterit :  inde  225 


214.  Haec  dabit  ajfeclus ;']  "  Slie  will 
nppoint  you  your  rcgards.  Shc  will  bid 
yonr  old  friciid  be  rcfuscd  adinittuncc  to 
your  house,  him  whom  you  Imve  known 
irom  his  youth."  His  fricnd  was  uow  gct- 
ting  olil,  and  he  had  known  him  whcn  hc 
wore  a  bcard,  that  is  iu  carly  manliood. 
Accio  translatcs  this, 

" Dalla  tua  casa, 

Cbe  ne  vide  spuntar  la  prima  barba, 
Per  lei  s'  escludcra  qucl  vccchio  amico." 

Holyday  takes  it  iu  the  same  way.  Gif- 
ford's  translation  is  wrong : 

"  Slmts  out  the  ancicnt  fricnd  whose  beard 
his  gate 
Kncw  from  its  downy  to  its  hoary  state." 

Middle-af^cd  men  did  not  wcar  beards  ex- 
ccpt  such  as  affcctcd  pliilosojjhy  :  e/c  izooyu)- 
vo^  iTocpol,  irwyjivoTpScpoi.  See  Horace,  S.  ii. 
3.  .35:  "Sapicntem  pascere  barbam."  'Ex- 
eluilatur '  is  '  ordcrs  to  be  cxchulcd.' 

21(3.  Tesfandi  qimm  sif]  Tlie  power  of 
makiug  a  will  belongcd  ouly  to  those  citi- 
zens  wlio  werc  patrcsfamilias.  Sec  Long's 
Art. '  Testamentum '  in  Smitli's  Dict.  Ant. 
Siavfw  could  not  niakc  a  will.  But  ti'ce- 
mcn  engaged  tliemselves  as  gladiators, 
wrestlers,  &c.,  whom  Juvcnal  means  by 
'  arena.'  (Sce  note  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  7. 
59:  "auctoratus  cas.")  As  to  'hmista,' 
see  S.  iii.  158,  n.  '  Juris  idcm'  is  thc  samc 
cxtent  of  privilege.  He  says  the  man  will 
not  be  as  free  to  makc  his  will  and  choose 
liis  own  hcirs  as  onc  of  thesc  low  pcople, 
for  his  wife  will  force  him  to  make  it  as 
shc  pleases,  and  wliat  is  morc,  will  obligc 
him  to  niake  some  of  liis  rivals  liis '  heredes.' 
As  to  '  rivalis,'  scc  abovc,  v.  115. 

219.  Pone    crucem    servo.~\    The   wife 

K 


orders  the  cross  to  be  put  up  to  hang  a 
slave  who  has  offendcd  hcr.  The  hnsband 
rcmonstratcs,  and  liints  tliat  man's  lifc  is 
sacrcd,  and  thc  slavc  must  not  l)c  hung  till 
somc  crime  is  brought  home  to  him.  She 
calls  him  a  fool  forcounting  a  slaveamau, 
and  insists  that  lier  will  is  rc.ason  cnough 
for  hanging  the  wrctch.  The  thcory  of 
slavery  gave  a  man  power  ovcr  his  slave's 
lifc,  and  no  law  prcvcntcd  liini  from  cxcrting 
this  powcr.  His  own  humanity  or  intcr- 
est,  or  othcr  considerations,  might  make 
a  man  carcfnl,  but  no  doubt  thc  caprice 
or  passion  of  the  master  was  occasionally 
fatal  to  slaves.  It  was  not  nntil  the  time  of 
Antoninus  (Gaius,  i.  53)  that  this  powcr  was 
limitcd  by  law.  Sce  Cic.  pro  Clucntio, 
c.  G6,  Long's  note.  Holyday  (piotcs  from 
Florus  (Hist.  iii.  20)  a  remark  worthy  of 
tbis  virago :  "  nam  ct  ipsi  (scrvi)  per  for- 
tunam  in  omnia  obnoxii,  tamen  quasi 
8(!cundum  hominum  gcnus  sunt."  (iitford 
adviscs  every  husband  to  gct  translated 
and  hung  over  his  parlour  chimncy  the 
following  piecc  of  advice  from  the  sayings 
of  D.  Cato :  "  Nil  temere  uxori  de  servia 
credc  qucrcnti." 

220.  quis  testis  adest  1  quis  detulit  1] 
Comparc  S.  x.  69:  "Scd  qno  cecidit  sub 
criminc  ?  quisnam  Dclator  ?  quibus  iudi- 
ciis  ?  quo  tcste  probavit  ?  "  '  Audi '  is 
'  hcar  what  he  has  to  say.' 

222.  ita  servus  homo  est  ?]  "  Is  it  so,  a 
slave  a  man  ?  "  '  Ita  '  in  this  way  is  used 
for  a  (|Ucstion  accompanicd  liy  surprise. 
A  fcvv  MSS.  have  'Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo.' 

225.  Jlamea  conteril  ;]  "  Shc  wcars  out 
one  vcil  aftcr  anothcr,  and  aftcr  all  comes 
back  to  licr  lirst  husband."  As  to  'Ha- 
menm '  sce  note  on  ii.  121'.  "  Conterit 
autem,  extcrit  sacpe  nubendo."  (Schol.) 
2 
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Avolat  et  spreti  repetit  vestigia  lecti. 
Ornatas  paulo  ante  fores,  penclentia  linquit 
Yela  domus  et  adhuc  virides  in  limine  ramos. 
Sic  crescit  numerus ;  sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 
Quinque  per  autumnos  :  titulo  res  digna  sepulcri. 

Desperanda  tibi  salva  concordia  socru. 
IUa  docet  spoliis  nudi  g-audere  mariti ; 
Illa  docet  missis  a  corruptore  tabellis 
Nil  rude  nec  simplex  rescribere ;  decipit  illa 
Custodes  aut  aere  domat :  tunc  corpore  sano 
Advocat  Archigenen  onerosaque  pallia  jactat. 
Abditus  interea  latet  et  secretus  adulter, 
Impatiensque  morae  pavet  et  praeputia  ducit. 
Scilicet  exspectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
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226.  repetit  vestigia  leeti.']  This  Lubinus 
has  rightly  explained,  "  Per  eadem  vestigia 
eandcnique  viani  per  quam  uiaritum  dese- 
ruerat  ad  luaritum  revertitur."  She  re- 
traces  her  steps  to  the  bed  she  had  spurned. 
But  the  expression  is  uuusual.  Her  caprice 
is  such  that  the  momeut  she  has  raarried 
a  husband  she  leaves  him,  while  the  flowers 
and  boughs  and  tapestry  are  still  hauging 
about  the  doors  (see  above,  v.  51,  u.),  and 
after  all  she  comes  back  to  the  first. 

229.  Sic  crescit  numents  ;~\  The  fre- 
quency  of  divorces  under  the  Empire  has 
been  mentioued  above  (v.  146).  Seueca 
asks,  "Numquid  jam  ulla  repudio  erubescit, 
postquam  illustres  quaedam  et  nobiles  fe- 
miuae  uon  consulum  numero  sed  maritorum 
annos  suos  computant,  et  exeunt  matri- 
monii  causa,  nubunt  repudii  ?"  (De  Bene- 
ficiis,  iii.  16.)  Juvenal  says  the  woman 
ought  to  have  the  uumber  of  her  husbands 
engraved  on  her  tomb,  which  Ruperti  says 
wasusual.  This  is  not  very  likely,  though 
Mar  tial  says  of  a  woman  (ix.  16)  : 

"  Insci-ipsit   tumulo  septem   celebrata  vi- 
rorum 
Se   fecisse  Chloe :    quid   pote    simpli- 
cius  ?  " 

Where  the  joke  is  that  it  being  meant  that 
this  notorious  lady  (celebrata)  had  built 
this  tomb  coutaining  her  seven  husbands, 
she  is  said  '  fecisse,'  which  might  mean  that 
she  had  done  it,  or  caused  their  death. 
['  Fecit '  or  '  Feceruut '  is  a  common  word, 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  Roman  monu- 
mental  inscription,  the  uame  of  him  or  of 
thera  who  crected  the   mouumcut   (fecit, 


fecerunt)  being  usually  placed  at  the  be- 
ginuing  of  the  inscription.  See  Fabretti, 
Inscript.] 

As  a  specimen  of  the  interpolations  of  the 
middle  ages,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one 
late  MS.  has  after  verse  230  another  :  "  Si 
fierent  comites  citius  quam  uuberet  uxor." 
The  little  j)oiut  of  which  Achaintre  would 
remove  by  changing  '  si '  into  '  nec,'  which 
he  says  is  not  bad  and  very  satiricah  '  Si 
fierent '  is  a  wish.  But  nobody  supposes 
the  verse  to  be  genuine. 

231.  Desperanda  tibi']  He  says  a  hus- 
band  has  uo  chauce  as  long  as  his  wife's 
mother  is  alive.  She  teachesher  daughter 
to  rob  lier  husband,  she  corrects  her  love- 
letters,  bribes  the  servauts  -who  are  set  to 
watch  her,  and  teaches  her  to  pretend  fever 
and  send  for  the  doctor  as  an  excuse  to 
avoid  her  husband,  while  a  lover  is  aU  the 
while  hidden  iu  the  room. 

236.  Advocat  Archiqenen']  Archigenes 
was  a  celebrated  physician  of  this  period,  a 
Greek,  born  in  Apauiea  in  Syria.  Juvenal 
mentions  him  as  the  representative  of  his 
professlon  here,  and  in  two  other  places 
(xiii.  98;  xiv.  252).  The  subject  of  '  ad- 
vocat '  is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother,  who 
is  said  '  paUia  jactare,'  to  heap  a  quantity 
of  bedclothes  on  her  daughter,  pretending 
she  is  very  ill.  Ruperti  makes  the  mother 
the  subject.  Heinrich  the  daughter.  The 
explanation  of  the  Scholiast  and  of  those 
who  follow  hini,  that  a  paramour  is  called 
iu  under  the  pretence  of  a  doctor,  is  against 
the  context. 

237.  latet  et  secretus]  One  MS.  of  no 
particular  character  has  '  secm-us.'    AU  the 
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Attiuc  alios  niorcs  quam  quo.s  habct  :  utilo  pono  240 

Filiolam  turpi  votulae  producere  turpem. 

Xulla  fcrc  causa  cst  in  (jua  non  lcniina  litcm 
^Movcrit.     Accusat  Manilia  si  rea  non  cst. 
Componunt  ipsae  per  se  formant^iue  libellos, 
Principium  atquc  locos  Cclso  dictarc  jiaratae,  245 

Endromidas  Tyrias  ut  fcraincum  ccroma 
Quis  nescit  ?  vel  quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  ? 
Qucm  cavat  assiduis  sudi])us  scut^iquc  lacessit, 
At(|uc  omncs  implct  numcros,  dij^nissima  prorsus 
Florali  matrona  tuba,  nisi  si  ([uid  in  illo  250 

Pcctorc  ])lus  aj^-itat  vcrac^juc  ])aratur  arcnac. 
Qucm  jiracstarc  jjotcst  mulier  galcata  ])udorcm 
Quae  fugit  a  sexu  ?     Yires  amat.     Haee  tamen  ij^sa 
Yir  nollet  fieri :  nam  quantula  nostra  voluptas  ! 
Qualc  dccus  rcrum  si  conjugis  auctio  fiat,  255 

Balteus  et  manicae  et  cristae  crurisque  sinistri 


r(^t  and  tlie  Scholiiist  liave  '  sccretus.' 
'Accersitus'  and  'arcessitus'  bave  been  con- 
jectured.but  both  arisc  out  of  the  Scholiast's 
error  about  the  doctor.  '  Secretus  '  is  awk- 
ward  after  '  abditus,'  and  I  doui)t  if  it  be 
the  true  reading.  But  the  autliority  for 
'  securus '  is  too  sHght,  and  it  might  readily 
get  iuto  the  text.  Heinrich  has  it  iu 
his. 

The  Scholiast  says  the  next  verse  does 
not  appear  in  some  MSS.  No  wonder. 
[Kibbeck  has  '  salit '  for  '  pavet.'] 

2 10.  idile  porro~\  "  Besides  it's  useful  to 
the  old  sinnerto  have  adaughteras  bad  as 
herself."  She  can  carry  ou  her  gains  through 
ber. 

2  42.  Nulla  fere  causa  esf]  He  says 
wonien  mix  themsclves  up  with  legal  pro- 
ceedings,  and  profess  to  understand  law 
better  than  the  ablest  'jurisconsulti,'amoiig 
whora  the  Ci-lsi,  father  and  son,  were  emi- 
nent  about  this  tiiiie.  Munilia  may  be 
any  body.  Juvenal  says,  if  she  is  not  de- 
fcnding  hersclf  slie  will  tuni  prosecutor; 
she  must  luive  onc  side  or  the  other.  '  Li- 
bellos  '  means  '  libelli  accusatorii,'  ^vritten 
accusatious  scnt  in  liy  tbeprosecutor  to  the 
praetor.  '  I'rincii)iuiii '  nicans  the  '  exor- 
dium  liljelli,'  and  '  locos '  the  j^laces  from 
which  arguments  are  takcn.  '  Dictare '  is  a 
word  properto  teaehing,  froiu  the  mastcrs' 
practice  of  dictating  tbeir  lessons  to  boys. 
(See  Hor.  S.  i.  10.  75,  n.) 

2k5.    Endromidas      Tyrias']       '  Purplc 


rugs,'  as  Holyday  sa^^s.  These  were  worn 
when  a  person  was  heated.  See  S.  iii.  103. 
'  Ceroma '  is  also  explaiued  in  that  satire, 
V.  68.  '  Pali '  is  a  post  on  which  beginners 
training  for  gladiators  pr.ictised  with  a 
wooden  sword  and  a  wicker  shield. 

24-9.  Atque  omnes  implet  numeros,'] 
'Goes  througb  all  her  course,'  as  the 
'  lanista '  diiects. 

250.  Florali  matrona  tuha,']  The  festi- 
val  of  Flora  was  celebrated  at  Rome  from 
tbe  28tb  April  till  the  2nd  May,  every 
year.  It  was  attended  with  very  licentious 
exhibitions  on  the  stage,  women  appeariiig 
naked ;  and  Juvenal  says  this  womun  gla- 
diator  was  worthy  certuinly  of  blowing  a 
trumpet  at  the  Floralia,  except  thatwhereas 
the  representations  tliere  were  only  acted, 
she  was  prepared  to  eiitcr  the  arena  in 
reality.     (See  S.  i.  22,  n.) 

255.  Quale  decus  rerum]  "  Wliat  a  fine 
thiug  for  you  if  your  wife's  property  were 
brought  to  auctiou,  her  belt,  gauntlets, 
crests,  and  greaves."  Thcse  were  worn  by 
gladiators  of  different  sorts,  as  may  be 
seen  in  tlie  engravings  from  the  bas-reliefs 
on  tbe  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  in 
Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  '  (Uadiatorcs.' 
Some  wore  greuves  on  both  lcgs,  otliers  on 
only  oiie.  The  right  arm  is  coveretl,  the 
left  carries  an  oblong  shield.  '  Manicae,'  as 
worn  by  gladiators,  are  sleeves  which  co- 
vercd  tbe  wholc  of  the  right  arm  and  hand. 
'Balteus'  was  a  sword-belt  worn  roundthe 
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Dimidium  teiii-men  :  vel  si  diversa  movebit 

Proelia^  tu  felix  ocreas  veiidente  puella. 

Hae  sunt  quae  tenui  sudant  in  cyclade,  quarum 

Delicias  et  panniculus  bombycinus  urit.  260 

Aspice  quo  fremitu  monstratos  perferat  ictus 

Et  cjuanto  g-aleae  curvetur  pondere,  quanta 

Poplitibus  sedeat  quam  denso  fascia.  libro, 

Et  ride  positis  scaphium  quum  sumitur  armis. 

Dicite  vos  neptes  Lepidi  caecive  Metelli,  2G5 

Gurg-itis  aut  Fabii^  quae  ludia  sumpserit  unquam 

Hos  habitus  ?  quando  ad  palum  gemat  uxor  Asyli  ? 


waist,  as  appears  in  the  figiires  above  ve- 
ferred  to.  The  '  balteus  '  of  the  Roman 
soldier  was  passed  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  fell  obUquely  to  the  right  side,  where 
it  supported  a  dagger  or  short  sword. 
Servius,  on  Virgil,  Aen.  x.  494,  quoting 
this  verse,  probably  from  memory,  puts 
'  tunicae  '  for  '  nianicae.' 

257.  vel  si  diversa  movehif^  "  Or  if  she 
turus  to  other  sorts  of  fighting,  and  sells 
her  greaves,  what  a  fortunate  fellow  you 
will  be."  Probably  lie  means  when  she 
gives  up  her  foUies  in  the  arena  and  goes 
back  to  her  vvautouness.  Tlie  commentators 
write  about  her  giving  up  the  arms  of  a 
Samnite  for  those  of  some  other  kind  of 
gladiator,  but  there  is  no  point  in  this. 

259.  teni<i  sudant  in  ci/clade,]  "  These 
are  the  porsons  wlio,  wlien  they  apj^ear 
in  their  own  character,  give  themselves 
squeamish  airs,  aflect  to  faint  under  the 
weight  of  a  '  cyclas,'"  which  was  a  woman's 
tnnic,  or  a  petticoat  of  thin  materials  as  it 
api)ears,  "  and  that  their  delicate  skin  (de- 
licias)  is  hurt  by  a  vest  of  silk."  The  Greek 
women  had  something  tliey  calkxl  eyKVK\ov, 
but  that  appcars  to  liave  beeu  an  outer 
dress  like  the  '  palhi.'  See  Aristoph. 
Thesmoph.  260.  Silk  dresses  of  various 
kinds,  tunics,  shawls,  &c.,  wei"e  worn  by 
Roman  ladies  dnring  the  Empire.  Thcy 
were  either  manufactured  in  Europe,  es- 
pecially  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was 
famous  for  tlus  manufacture  (S.  viii.  101), 
from  material  brought  from  the  East, 
or  were  imported  trom  the  interior  of 
Asia.  See  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  '  Sericum.' 
Seneca  (de  Benefic.  vii.  9)  speaks  of  "  Se- 
ricas  vestes,  si  vestes  vocandae  sunt  in 
quibus  nihil  est  quo  defendi  aut  corpus  aut 
deuique  pudor  possit ;  quibus  sumptis  mu- 
lier  pamm  liquido  nudam  se  non  esse 
jurabit." 


Another  instance  of  a  false  quotation 
from  memory  is  in  Priscian  (iii.  7.  39), 
who  says,  "  Notandum  etiam  '  pannus,' 
quod  '  j)anniculus  '  facit  JuvenaHs  in  ii. : 
'  quarum  delicias  etiam  bombycinus  urit 
panniculus.' " 

261.  Aspice  quo  fremitu]  Like  other 
combatauts  she  cries  out  as  she  deals  her 
blows.  '  Perferat '  means  '  deals  home.' 
'  Monstratos '  mcans  tlie  strokes  she  has 
been  taught  by  the  '  hmista.'  She  wears  a 
helmct  so  hirge  as  to  weigh  down  her  head, 
aud  great  leggings  up  above  her  knees 
bound  with  tliiclc  strips  of  bark.  The  bark 
of  young  saplings  makes  the  strongest 
thongs.  '  Fascia '  is  nowhere  else  used  for 
the  leggings  of  a  ghidiator,  but  it  is  the 
common  name  for  such  as  women  ordi- 
uarily  and  men  sonietimes  wore  iu  cold 
weather.  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  255,  "  Fasciolas, 
cubltal,  focalia,"  and  note.  It  is  usual 
to  take  '  quauta  poplitibus  sedeat '  for 
the  woman  sinking  on  her  hams  ready  to 
spring  forward.  Manso  suggested  the  ex- 
pkuation  I  have  given,  and  Heiurich 
adopts  it. 

264.  scaphium  quum  sumitur~\  The 
Schohast  calls  '  scaphium  '  a  drinking-cup, 
which  has  no  sense  here.  Grangaeus  calls  it 
a  woman's  head-dress,  which  also  has  no 
point.  It  is  more  likely  that  Juvenal  meaus 
such  a  '  trulla '  as  we  have  had  before  (iii. 
108),  and  that  womeu  had  such  suited 
to  tlieir  use,  as  the  coumientators  say  (see 
Forcelh). 

265.  Dicite  vos  neptes']  He  appeals  to 
the  granddaughters  of  the  old  worthies 
wlsether  they  ever  saw  even  an  aetress  or 
gladiator's  wife  (see  above,  v.  104)  put  ou 
arnis  atid  practise  fencing  on  a  post.  Which 
of  the  Lepidi  is  meant  is  not  quite  certain. 
There  weremany  distinguished  menof  that 
family,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Aemilia 
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Sem]H'r  luibet  lites  altcrnaiiue  jur^^Ma  lectus 
In  quo  nupta  jacet;  minimum  dormitur  in  illo. 
Tuni  ^M-avis  illa  viro,  tunc  orba  tipfride  pejijr; 
Tum-^inuilat  y-eniitus  oeeulti  eonseia  faeti, 
Aut  odit  pueros,  aut  ficta  pellice  plorat, 
Uberibus  semper  lacrimis  semperque  paratis 
In  statione  sua  atcpie  exsj)ectantibus  illam 
Quo  jubeat  manare  modo  :  tu  credis  amorem, 
Tu  tibi  tunc,  eurruca,  places  fletumcjne  labellis 
Exsorbes,  quae  scripta  et  quas  leeture  tabellas, 
Si  tibi  zelotypae  reteg^antur  scrinia  moecbae  ! 
Sed  jacet  iu  servi  eomplexibus  aut  equitis.     Dic, 
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gens ;  but  nono  wcre  so  distinguished  as 
M.  Aemilius  Lcpidus.  Hc  w:is  consul, 
A.T.c.  5(57,  and  afrain  in  579;  Pontifex 
Maximus,  571-;  Ccnsor,  573;  and  died  602 
at  a  grcat  apc.  He  built  tlie  bridge  nien- 
tioned  in  v.  33,  and  carried  out  otber  great 
pubHc  works  during  bis  censorsbip.  L. 
CacciHus  Meteibxs,  wbo  lost  bis  sigbt  in 
rescuing  tlie  PaUadium  from  tbc  tcmple  of 
Vesta,  has  been  raentioned  beforc  on  S.  iii. 
139:  "  Servavit  trepidam  flagv:mti  ex  aede 
Miuervani."  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  probably 
tbe  grandfather  of  Fabius  Maximus  Cunc- 
tator,  Hauuibars  opponent,  was  surnamed 
Gurges,  from  bis  dissijKition  as  a  young 
nian.  He  was  consul  brst  iu  A.U.c.  462, 
and  again  in  481.  Li  botii  ye;irs  be  was 
succcssful  against  tbe  S:mniites,  and  h:id 
triunipbs.  Asylus  uiust  have  been  tbe  name 
of  a  gladiator  sufficicntly  well  known  to  be 
proverbial. 

268.  Semper  liahct  lites']  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  curtain-lectures  as  tbey  are 
ciiUed,  a  comnion  subject  for  :inuisemcnt. 
He  describes  tbe  woman  as  flying  at  ber 
busVjand  Hke  a  tigress  robbed  of  iier  whelps, 
])retending  to  groan  over  bis  ainours, 
wbile  consciencc  pricks  ber  witb  lier  own, 
charging  liim  witli  umuitural  crimes  (aut 
odit  pueros),  or  witli  kecping  a  mistress, 
witb  a  plcntiful  stock  of  tcars  only  waiting 
her  directions  to  flow,  likc  soldicrs  waitiug 
for  their  ordcrs  ;  wliile  tlic  nian  is  fool 
enougb  to  tliink  it  all  a  sign  of  licr  lovc, 
and  kisscs  otf  lier  tcars  :  but  wliat  letters 
be  woubl  find  if  hc  were  to  open  bis  wife's 
desk  !     rii''>l'eck  omits  271,  275.] 

276.  Tu  tihi  tunc,  currucn,']  The  MSS. 
vary  ;  aud  tlie  meaning  of  tliis  word  'cnr- 
ruca,'  or  wliatever  tbe  forin  uiay  be,  can 
only  bc  got  from  scholia  oii  tliis  phicc,  and 
tbey  difler.     Onc  calls  it  a  small  inscct  gc- 


nerated  in  boans.  But  bc  rcads  '  uruca,' 
and  tbat  is  the  word  in  P.  Tbe  substance 
of  anotbcr  scboHum  is  givcn  by  ForcelHni 
as  bis  idca  of  tlie  nicaning,  tbat  '  curruca ' 
was  tbe  nanie  of  a  bird  that  was  in  tbe 
habit  of  liatching  otber  birds'  eggs  as  if 
they  were  lier  own.  ForccHini  adds  tbat 
whatcvcr  the  meaning  may  be,  the  word  is 
not  Latin.  Heinricb  lias  said  mucb,  and 
aU  that  is  w:uited  on  tbc  subjcct.  Jahn  has 
Uruca,  following  tlic  first-mcntioned  Scbo- 
liast,  who  says  it  was  the  nauie  of  a  stupid 
mimologus,  who  always  broke  down  in 
acting  the  part  of  a  husbaud. 

277.  et  quas  lecture  tahellas,'\  This  way 
of  using  tbe  vocative  case  is  uncommou. 
Heinricli  (juotcs  Persius  (iii.  28)  : 

"  Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  millesime 
ducis, 
Censorem  fatuum  vel  quod  trabeate  sa- 
lutas  ?  " 

wbere  Casaubon  says  it  is  a  coramon  con- 
struction  botb  iu  Grcck  aud  Latiu.  Not  I 
tbiuk  as  we  bave  it  in  tliese  two  phiccs, 
where  tbe  nominative  would  no  doubt  have 
becn  used  ])ut  for  tbc  ractre.  Tlie  MSS. 
and  cditions  vary  betweeu  '  quot '  and 
'quas.'  The  quaHty  is  of  raore  cousc- 
quence  tbau  tbe  quantity,  and  '  scripta ' 
and  '  tabeHiis  '  are  tbc  sanic  subject. 

278.  Si  tibi  zelofj/pae']  As  to  'zelo- 
typa,'  sec  S.  v.  15.  Siie  pretends  to  be 
jc:dous.  '  Caps:i '  :iiid  '  scrinium '  were  tho 
namcs  of  book  and  lettcr  boxes. 

279.  in  servi  complexibus  aut  equitis."] 
High  orlow  sbe  is  not  jiarticular.  It  seems 
to  be  a  provcrbial  way  of  sjieaking.  [Kib- 
beck  omits  this  Hiie,  Jind  it  miglit  be 
oinittcd  witliout  iiny  injury  to  tbc  sense. 
JJut  tbc  nic:iuiiig  is  clc:ir,  :ind  tlic  liiic  adds 
forcc  to  tlic  passagc.     Her  lettcrs,  if  thcy 
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Dic  aliqiiom  sodes  hie,  Quintiliane,  colorem.  280 

"  Haeremus."     Die  ipsa.     "  Olim  convenerat,"  inquit, 
"  Ut  faceres  tu  quod  velles,  nec  non  ego  possem 
Indulgere  mihi :  chmies  licet  et  mare  caelo 
Confundas,  homo  sum."     Nihil  est  audacius  illis 
Deprensis;  iram  atque  animos  a  ci-imine  sumunt.  285 

Unde  haec  monstra  tamen  vel  quo  de  fonte  requiris  ? 
Praestabat  castas  humilis  fortuna  Latinas 
Quondam,  nec  \atiis  contingi  parva  sinebat 
Tecta  labor  somuique  breves  et  vellere  Tusco 
Vexatae  duraeque  manus  ac  proximus  Urbi  290 

Hannibal  et  stantes  Collina  turre  mariti. 
Nunc  patimur  longae  pacis  mala ;  saevior  armis 
Luxuria  incubuit  victumque  ulciscitur  orbem. 


could  be  seen,  would  show  tliat  she  is  an 
ad\ilteress.  The  letters  however  are  cou- 
cealed  from  the  husbaud ;  but  '  suppose 
(sed  jacet,  &c.)  she  is  caught  with  a  shive 
or  an  eques,  what  defeuce  coukl  she  make 
theu  ? '    The  womau  has  her  answer  read\-.] 

280.  Dic  aliquem  sodes^  As  if  he  were 
the  iujured  husband.  He  calls  upou  his 
friend  Quintiliau,  a  skilful  rhetorician  and 
a  good  man  (see  above,  v.  75,  n.)  to  fiud 
auy  excuse  or  colouriug  for  the  woman's 
conduct.  But  he  has  nothiug  to  say  ('haere- 
mus  '  is  his  answer).  The  woman  is  thcn 
called  upon  to  defend  herself,  and  she  says 
they  had  mutually  agrced  when  they  mar- 
ried  that  they  were  to  take  their  own  ways ; 
and  she  deties  him,  crying  that  storm  as  he 
will  she  is  a  wouiau,  and  will  have  her 
pleasures.  Detection  does  not  shame  but 
exasperate  them.  When  fouud  out  they 
are  Uke  wild  beasts  at  bay,  they  get  a  despe- 
rate  courage.  '  Mare  caelo  Confundas '  is 
hke  "  Quis  caelum  terris  uon  misceat  et 
mare  caelo"  in  S.  ii.  25,  where  see  note. 

286.  Unde  haec  monsfra  tamen]  His 
answer  to  this  question  is,  richcs  and  idle- 
ness,  the  fruit  of  peace,  are  the  cause  of  all 
this  profligacy.  When  Latin  women  were 
poor  they  were  chaste,  aud  hibour  kept  vice 
out  of  their  doors  when  their  hands  were 
hard  with  spiuning,  aud  when  dauger 
threatened  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  their 
husbands  were  fighting  for  their  country's 
safetv.  Auffustiue,  iu  one  of  his  letters  to 
Marcelhnus  (Class.  iii.  Ep.l38,  Edit.  Bened.), 
quotes  tliese  fine  lines  to  show  that  it  was 
not  Christianity  but  money  that  brought 
ruin  upou  Rome.  Except  that  he  has  '  in 
turre  '  (v.  291),  he  quotes  the  passage  as  it 


is  in  the  text.  Sallust  (BeU.  Cat.  6—12) 
gives  much  the  same  account  of  the  growth 
of  vice  iu  Rome,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
read  Augustiue's  commentary  on  Sallust  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  his  treatisc  De  Civitate 
Dei,  the  title  of  which  is  Quae  de  moribus 
Somanorum  aid  metu  repressis  aut  securi- 
tate  resolutis  SaUustii  prodat  historia. 

290.  p>-oximus  Urbi^  lu  the  year  A.r.C. 
543,  while  his  army  in  Capua  was  be- 
sieged  by  Fulvius  Flaccus  the  consul, 
Hannibal,  in  order  to  force  him  to  raise 
tlie  siege,  marched  a  force  against  Rome. 
The  greatest  terror  prevailed  in  the  city. 
The  womeu  flocked  to  the  temples  to  pray, 
while  their  husbands  and  sons  manned  the 
walls.  It  happened  that  two  newly-raised 
legions  were  in  the  city.  The  cousul  hur- 
ried  up  from  Capua  with  a  greatpart  of  his 
army,  and  the  Albans  seut  a  force  to  assist. 
Hauuibal  was  unable  therefore  to  do  any 
thiug  but  ravage  the  surrounding  country 
and  retire.  The  description  Livy  gives  of 
the  state  of  the  city  and  the  conduct  of  the 
women  accouuts  for  Juvenal  takiugthis  in- 
cident  for  his  illustration.  The  route  that 
Hannibal  took  from  Capua  to  Rome  is  un- 
certain.  It  is  geuerally  supposed  he  came 
round  to  the  north  of  the  city,  where  be 
encamped  within  four  miles  of  the  walls. 
The  portaColHna  wasthe  northerngate,that 
by  which  tlie  Gaulsare  said  to  have  entered. 

292.  Xunc patimur  longae pacis  mala  ;'\ 
Horace  attrilmtes  to  the  same  cause  the  de- 
clension  of  the  Greeks  after  the  Persian 
war  (Epp.  ii.  1.  93,  sqq.,  where  see  note)  : 

"  Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  belUs 
Coepit.et  invitium  fortuualabieraequa, — 
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NuUuni  crinion  abest  facinusque  libidinis  ex  quo 
Paupertas  Romana  peiit  :  hine  fluxit  ad  istos  295 

Et  Sybaris  eollos,  hinc  et  Khodos  et  ^liletos 
Atque  coronatum  et  petidans  madidumque  Tarentum, 
Prima  peregrinos  obscena  pecunia  mores 
Intulit,  et  turpi  freg-erunt  secula  luxu 
Divitiae  molles.     Quid  enim  ^enus  eljria  curat  ?  300 

Inguinis  et  capitis  quae  sint  discrimina  nescit, 
Grandia  quae  mediis  jam  noctibus  ostrea  mordet, 
Quum  perfusa  mero  spumant  ung-uenta  Falerno, 
Quum  bibitur  concha,  quum  jam  vertigine  tectum 
Ambuhit  et  jreminis  exsurofit  mensa  lucernis.  305 


Hoc  paces  babuere  bonae,   ventique  se- 
cundi." 
'  Luxuria  incubuit  (orbi)  '  is  like  Horace's 

"  Et  nova  fobrium  Terris  incubuit  cobors." 
(C.  i.  3.  30.) 

295.  hinc  fluxit  ad  istos]  'Hinc'  is 
'  from  tbis  time.'  '  Istos  '  is  a  conjectural 
readinf^  of  some  antiquity.  Most  MSS. 
have  Histros  or  Istros,  fr^m  which  the 
reading'  of  tbe  text  bas  been  derived.  P. 
bas  Indos,  and  Jahn  has  adopted  it.  Wbat 
Indos  can  bave  to  do  bere  I  cannot  say.  As 
to  'perit,'  see  v.  559.  [Ribbeck,  v.  295  : 
'binc  fluxit  Aminsos  Et  Sybaris  sollers, 
&c.'] 

296.  £t  Sj/baris  coUes,']  Tbe  Romans 
dated  witb  trutb  tbe  deterioration  of  tbeir 
niorals  from  their  first  intimate  intercourse 
witb  tbe  Greek  colouies.  (See  note  on  Hor. 
Epp.  ii.  1.  156,  "Graccia  capta  ferum  vic- 
torem  cepit.")  Theconquest  of  Sicily,  and 
its  annexation  to  liome  as  a  province,  gave 
the  first  heavy  blow  to  the  severity  of  the 
olden  time.  Aud  when  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  were  reduced,  and  still  more  wbcn 
the  kingdom  of  Attabis  becamc  a  Roman 
province,  tbe  habits  of  luxury,  for  wbich 
the  lonian  Greeks  in  particular  were  noto- 
rious,  vvere  imported  with  tbe  wealtb  re- 
quired  for  tbeir  indulgonce.  On  this  sul)ject 
and  the  evils  that  fl(jwcd  iuto  Rome  from 
Eastern  Asia  tlirough  tlieprovinccof  Syria, 
we  have  a  good  deul  in  the  3rd  Satire, 
v.  58,  sqq.  On  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinec  Asia  and  its  rehitions  with  Rome,  see 
Long's  Excursus,  Cic.  Orat.  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  "  tam  corruptrice 
provincia,"  Ep.  ad  Qu.  Fr.  i.  1.  6. 

Tlie  ancient  Greek  town  of  Sybaris,  near 
tbe  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  liad  eeased  to  cxist 
long  before  tlic  Romans  bad  crossed  the 


Apennines.  It  was  founded  B.c.  720  by 
Achaeaus  and  Troezenians,  and  was  de- 
stroyed  in  a  civil  war,  B.c.  510.  But  iu 
two  centuries  tbe  people  bad  establisbed  a 
name  wbicli  is  a  proverb  to  tbis  day.  Tbe 
town  of  Tburii  rose  in  its  phice,  and  was 
the  Sybaris  of  Juvenal's  time.  Rhodes 
was  not  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire  till 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  who  made  it  and 
tbe  ishmds  of  the  Aegean  into  a  Provincia 
Insularum  ;  but  tbe  Rhodians  formed  an 
alliance  with  Rome  as  early  as  tbe  war  of 
Attalus  witb  Philip  in.'(n.C.  197),  in 
wbich  the  Romans  gave  the  King  of  Per- 
gamum  their  belp.  Its  celebrity  for  works 
of  art,  statucs  and  paintings,  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  place.  Miletus  contri- 
buted  the  finest  woolleu  mamifactures  to 
the  luxury  of  Rome.  The  character  of  the 
Tarcntines  wasnot  less  notorious  thantbat 
of  their  neigbbours  of  Sybaris.  Their  life 
was  one  boliday.  Their  calendar  is  said  to 
bave  contained  more  festivals  tban  tbere 
are  days  in  the  year.  See  uote  on  Hor.  S. 
ii.  4.  3i,  "  molle  Tarentum."  Elsewhere 
he  calls  it  '  imbelle  '  (Epp.  i.  7.  -15). 

301-.  Qinim  bihitur  concha,]  "  When 
the  drunken  wrctcbes  pour  the  winc  into 
tbe  oil  cup  and  drink  out  of  that,  and  dou't 
know  the  difrercnce,"  which  is  Forcellini's 
explanation.  '  Concha '  was  a  sbell-shaped 
vessel  of  various  kinds,  and  used  for  various 
purposes.  Horace  has  "  concba  salis  puri  " 
(S.  i.  3.  II),  and  "  fuiule  cajjacibus  un- 
guenta  dc  conchis  "  (C.  ii.  7.  22).  Pliny 
(H.  N.  xiii.  3)  has  some  good  rcmarks  upon 
tbe  extravagant  use  of  perfumes,  wbieh  be 
says  are  tbe  uiost  superfluous  of  all  luxu- 
ries,  and  adds,  "  At,  bercule,  jam  quidam 
etiam  in  potusaddunt;  tanticiue  amaritudo 
est  ut  odore  ])rodigo  fruantur  ex  utraquc 
parte  corporis." 
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I  mmc  et  duLita  qua  sorbeat  aera  sanna 

TulHa,  quid  dicat  notae  collactia  Maiirae, 

Mauvu  Pudicitiae  veterem  quum  praeterit  aram. 

Noctil)us  hic  ponunt  lecticas,  micturiunt  hic, 

EfRgiemque  Deae  long-is  siphonibus  implent,  310 

Inque  vices  equitant  ac  Luna  teste  moventur. 

Inde  domos  abeunt  :  tu  calcas  luce  reversa 

Conjugis  urinam  magnos  visurus  amicos. 

Nota  Bonae  secreta  Deae,  quum  tibia  lumbos 

Incitat  et  cornu  pariter  vinoque  feruntur  315 

Attonitae  crinemque  rotant  ululantque  Priapum 

Maenades.     O  quantus  tunc  illis  mentibus  ardor 

Concubitus  !   quae  vox  saltante  libidiue  !  quantus 

Ille  meri  veteris  per  crura  madentia  torrens  ! 

Lenonum  ancillas  posita  Saufeia  corona  320 

Provocat  et  toUit  pendentis  praemia  coxae  : 

Ipsa  Medullinae  fluctum  crissantis  adorat. 

Palmam  inter  dominas  virtus  natalibus  aequat. 

Nil  ibi  per  kidum  simuhibitur  :  omnia  fient 

Ad  verum,  quibus  incendi  jam  frig-idus  aevo  325 

Laomedontiades  et  Nestoris  hemia  possit. 

Tunc  prurig'o  morae  impatieus,  tunc  femina  simplex. 

It  toto  pariter  repetitus  clamor  ab  antro  : 

306.  I  nunc  ef  dubital     "  Go  now  and         Z\Q.  Attonitae  erinemque  rotanf]    'At- 

douht  wben  you  are  told  with  what  a  sneer  touitae  '  is  the  proper  word  for  inspiratiou, 

TuUia  snufls  the  air."    The  order  of  these  hke   4ix^p6vrr)Tos.    Horace  says,  "  Ternos 

verses  varies  in  the  MSS.,   307   and  308  ter  cyatljos  attouitus  petet  Vates  "  (C.  iii. 

changing  plaees  in  a  verj  few.      Jahn  and  19.  14).     Priapus  aud  Dionysus  were  con- 

Ruperti     [and    liihbeck]     have    followed  founded  iu  the  older  Greek  legeuds,  aud  so 

Achaintre    iu    that  arrangement.     Hein-  they  are  here.     Their  worsbip,   however, 

rich  keeps  to  the  commou  reading,  which  was  distinct  in  historical  times.  Respecting 

there  is  no  necessity  for  chauging.    P.  and  that  of  Priapus,  who  was  the  protector  of 

three  of  Achaiutre's  MSS.  omit  307.  '  Col-  gardens  and  orchards,  aud  also  of  flocks  and 

lactia  '  is  a  '  foster-sister.'     '  Collactanea  '  herds,  and  who  represeuted  the  principle  of 

is  a  form  of  the  same  word  found  iu  the  fertihty,  see  uote  on  Hor.  S.  i.  8.  1,  "OUm 

jurists.      See  rorcellini,  who  sliows  from  truncus  eram   ficuluus."     The  MSS.  and 

inscriptions  in  Gruter  that '  collactia,'  not  editions  vary  between  Priapi  and  Priapo, 

•  coUactea  '  as  many  MSS.  have  it,  is  the  whichlastappears  inmost.  '  Ululantque '  is 

right  form,  thongh   he  gives  both.     Col-  iu  these  changed  to  '  ululante,'  which  must 

latia,   a  proper   name,    is   the  readiug  of  havebeeudoncbecausePriapowasnotunder- 

nearly  all   the    old   editions.     As   to   the  stood.    It  must  originally  have  been  Priapo 

temples  of  Pudicitia,  see  note  ou  v.  1  of  for  Priapom,  whieh  case  liuperti  and  Hein- 

this  Satire.     '  Maura '  is  brought  in  again  rich  preter.    I  believe  it  to  be  the  true  MSS. 

in  S.  X.  224.  readiug.    [Ribbeck  aud  Jahn  have 'Priapi;' 

313.  magnos  visurus  amicos.']     Tliat  is  and  Rihbeck  omits  v.  323.] 

at  the  early  '  sahitatio '  (S.  i.  95.  127).  328.  It  toto']  [Ribbeck  and  Jahn  have 

314.  Nota  Bonae  secreta  Deae,]  "  No-  '  ac  pariter  toto,'  and  a  comma  after  'sim- 
torious  are  the  good  goddess'  secret  rites."  plex ;'  aud  in  v.  332,  Ilibbeck  has  '  veniet' 
Ou  thcse,  see  S.  ii.  86,  sqq.  for  '  venit  et.'] 
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"  Jam  ias  est ;  adniitle  virus/'     Jam  dormit  adulter  : 

Illa  jubet  sumpto  juvenem  properare  cueullo.  330 

Si  nihil  est  servis  ineurritur.     Abstuleris  spem 

Servorum,  venit  et  conduetus  aquarius.     Ilie  si 

Quaeritur  et  desunt  homines,  mora  nuUa  per  ipsam 

Quo  minus  im])osito  ehmem  summittat  asello. 

Atque  utinam  ritus  veteres  et  publiea  saltem  335 

His  intacta  malis  agerentur  sacra  :  sed  omnes 

Noverunt  Mauri  atcjue  Indi,  qiiae  psaltria  penem 

Majorem  quam  sunt  duo  Caesaris  Anticatones 

Illuc,  testiculi  sibi  conscius  unde  fugit  mus 

Intulerit,  id)i  velari  pictura  jubetur  340 

Quaecunque  alterius  sexus  imitata  figuram  est. 

Et  quis  tunc  hominum  contemptor  numinis  ?  aut  quis 

Simpuvium  ridere  Numae  nig-rumque  catinum 

Et  Yaticano  fragiles  de  monte  pateHas 

Ausus  erat?     Sed  nunc  ad  quas  non  Clodius  aras?        345 

Audio  quid  veteres  olim  moneatis  amici. 
"  Pone  seram,  cohibe."     Sed  quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes  ?     Cauta  est  et  ab  illis  incipit  uxor, 
Jamque  eadem  summis  pariter  minimisque  libido  : 
Nec  melior  silicem  pedibus  quae  conterit  atrum  350 

Quam  quae  longorum  vehitur  cervice  Syrorum. 

337.  Noverunt  Mauri  atque  Indi,^  'All  poured.  Another  fonn  of  the  word  is 
the  world  knows.'  The 'psaltria' referred  'simpulum.'  '  Nigrnm  eatinum '  means  a 
to  is  Clodius,  Cicero's  profligate  adversary,  '  coarse  dish  of  clay,'  of  which  also  the 
who  in  A.u.C.  692  got  hiniself  iutroduced,  paterae  were  made.  They  are  all  meant 
dressed  as  a  female  musician,  into  a  room  to  reprcsent  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
in  Caesar's  house,  where  the  inysteiies  of  worship.  'Vuticano  nionte'  is  only  a  way 
Bona  Dea  were  being  celebrdted.  His  ob-  of  spealiing.  The  clay  that  made  tlie  cup 
ject  was  to  keep  au  assignation  with  Pom-  was  got  he  means  in  the  neighbourhood, 
peia,  Caesar^s  wife.     The  two  verses  before  and  a  inide  native  artist  inade  it. 

this  (335,  sq.)  Heinrich  considers  spurious         3i(i.  olim  moiieatis  amici.^^OVim'  moans 

[and  they  are  omittcd  by  Kibbeck].  that  long  since  his  old  experienccd  friends 

338.  duo  Caesaris  Aniivatones'\  Cicero  hnd  bccn  iudined  to  advise  this  course. 
wrote  a  book  in  praise  of  Cato  of  Utica,  to  AU  thc  tinie  lie  has  bcen  going  on  cxposing 
which  Cacsar  replied  in  a  work  in  two  the  women,  ihey  had  been  saying,  "  Why 
books,  called  Anticuto.  Suetonius  men-  dou't  you  put  locks  upon  them,  and  kccp 
tions  it  (Caes.  c.  56),  and  Gellius  quotes  them  under  restraint  ?"  This  seems  to  be 
from  it  (iv.  c.  16).  Cicero  also  rcfers  to  the  meauing.  (See  S.  iv.  96.)  [P.  aud  Rib- 
the  work  occasionally.  It  seems  to  liave  beck  have  '  prohibe '  in  ])h»ce  of  '  cohibe.'] 
been  very  abusive.  ("  Ejus  vituperationis  The  next  words,  "  Scd  (|uis  custodiet  ipsos 
quani  Ctesar  scripsit  de  Catoue,"  Cic.  ad  Custodcs,"  liave  a  provcrbial  uir.  Thcy  at 
Att.  xii.  41.)  least  are  so  used  uow,  aud  express  a  great 

342.  Et  qiiis  iunc  hominum]  'Tunc'is  deal. 

emphatic,  aud  means  '  in  tlie  oldcn  time.'  349.    Jamque    eadevi]    [Tbis  vcrse  is 

But  now,  he  says,  tbere  is  a  Clodius  for  omitted  by  Ribbeck.] 

every  altar.     '  Simpuvium '  was  a  soi-t  of  350.    silicem    pedibus    qnae    conterit~\ 

earthcn  cup  out  of  which  libations  wcrc  High  and  low  are  all  as  bad  one  as  the 
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Ut  spectet  ludos  conducit  Og-ulnia  vestem, 
Conducit  comites,  scllamj  cervical^  amicas, 
Nutrieem^  et  flavam  cui  dct  mandata  puellam. 
Haec  tamen  argenti  superest  quodcunque  paterni  355 

Levibus  athletis  ac  vasa  novissima  donat. 
Multis  res  ang-usta  domi  est  :  sed  nulla  pudorem 
Paupertatis  habet,  nec  se  metitur  ad  illum 
Quem  dedit  haec  posuitque  modum.     Tamen  utile  quid  sit 
Prospiciunt  aliquando  viri,  frigusque  famemque  360 

Formica  tandem  quidam  expavere  magistra. 
Prodiga  non  sentit  pereuntem  femina  censum, 
At  velut  exhausta  redivivus  pullulet  arca 
Nummus  et  e  pleno  tollatur  semper  acervo, 
Non  unquam  i-eputant  quanti  sibi  gaudia  constent.        365 

Sunt  quas  evmuchi  imbelles  ac  mollia  semper 
Oscula  delectent  et  desperatio  barbae, 
Et  quod  abortivo  non  est  opus.     Illa  voluptas 
Summa  tamen,  quod  jarn  calida  matura  juventa 
Ing-uina  traduntur  medicis^  jam  pectine  nigro.  370 

Ergo  spectatos  ac  jussos  crescere  primum 
Testiculos^  postquam  coeperunt  esse  bilibres, 
Tonsoris  damno  tautum  rapit  Heliodorus. 
Conspicuus  long-e  cunctisque  notabilis  intrat 
Balneaj  nec  dubie  custodem  vitis  et  horti  375 

Provocat  a  domina  factus  spado.     Dormiat  ille 

other,  the  girl  who  tramps  along  the  pave-  59,  n.     See   Casaubou   on   Theophrastus, 

ment    or    the    fine    lady    iu    her    chair.  Char.  xxii.     The  Oguhiii  were  a  plebeian 

' Atrum  silicem '  is  the  hiva  pavement.    Li-  gens,  wlio  became  '  nobiles  '  thi-ough  the 

burniau  shives  are  spoken  of  as  bearers  in  brothers  Q.  and  Cn.,  wlio  as  tribunes  of  the 

S.  iii.  240 :    "  ingenti  curret  super  ora  Li-  plebs  carried  a  hiw  affecting  the  nuraber 

burno."     Here  we  have  Syrians,  who  may  and  election  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  in  the 

be  any  Easterns,  for  the  name  is  generah  year  A.u.C.  454,  and   afterwards   became 

352.    Ut  spectet  luclos^   He  now  comes  Curule  Aediles.     (Livy,  x.  6,  sqq.)     'Vasa 

to  the  extravagance  of  women  indulging  novissima '  is  like  Polho's  'novissimus  an- 

themselves  vvith    fashionable  amusements  nuhis '  (xi.  42),  tlie  h\st  he  had. 

in  a   style  beyond  their   means  and  con-  361.  Formica  tandem']    This  is  the  old 

dition.     The   woman   he   speaks   of  hires  fable  of  the  ant  laying  up  stores  for  the 

every  thing,  even  to  her  dress,  to  make  a  winter.     He  says  sometimes  after  long  ex- 

figure  in  at  the  phiy.     The    extravagant  perience  and  at  the  last  hour  (tandem)  the 

dressing  of  the  men  has  been  spoken  of  husbands  try  to  lay  by  a  Httle  against  a 

before,  S.  iii.  180:  "Hic  ultra  vires  habitus  rainy  day,  as  we  say.     But  the  wives  never 

nitor."     As  to  '  sella,'  see  i.  64,  n.     '  Cer-  consider  how  much  their  pleasures  are  to 

vical'    is    a   pillow  to    support  the  head.  cost,  and  seem  to  think  money  grows  like 

Women  of  fashibn  seldom  went  out  with-  trees,  and  is  better  for  lopping.     Heinrich 

out  a  train  of  female  shives  aud  dependants  thinks  v.  362  shoukl  come  after  364. 

like   thcir    husbands.     Hence   the    terras  363.  At  veluf]  [P.,  Jahn,  aud  Ribbeck 

'  deducere,'  'reducere.'     See  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  have 'ac  vehit.'] 
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Cum  (lomina  :  sed  tu  jam  ilurum,  Postuuu',  jamquc 
Tondoudum  cuinucho  Bromium  committere  noli. 

Si  ^j^-audct  cautu  nullius  fil)ula  durat 
Vocem  vendcutis  Praetoribus ;  ori^-ana  semper  380 

In  manibus ;  densi  radiant  testudine  tota 
Sardonyehes  ;  crispo  numcrantur  peetine  chordae, 
Quo  tcncr  Ilcdymclcs  opcram  dcdit  :  hunc  tcnct,  hoc  se 
Solatur  gratoque  indulgct  basia  plectro. 
Quaedam  de  numero  Lamiarum  ac  nominis  alti  385 

Cum  tarrc  ct  vino  Janum  Acstamquc  rogabat, 
An  Capitolinam  deberet  Pollio  quercum 


380.  Vocem  vendentis  Praelorilus;']  See 
S.  viii.  191,  n.  He  turns  to  tlie  woman 
whose  taste  lics  in  uiusic  and  musieians, 
and  says  none  of  tbese  can  witlistand  hcr 
advanccs.  She  always  carrics  about  tlie 
harp  of  hcr  favourite,  wbom  be  calls  Iledy- 
melcs  {t]Bv  fxe\ot),  and  pbiys  upon  it  aud 
kisses  it  in  the  absence  of  its  owner.  He 
describcs  it  as  sct  all  round  witb  stones. 
Cicero  describes  a  '  citliaroedus'  ascoming 
before  thcaudience  "optime  vestitus,  jjalUi, 
inaurdta  indutus,  cum  cblamyde  purpurea 
coloribus  variis  intexta,  et  cuin  corona 
aurea  maguis  fulgentibus  gemmis  illumi- 
nata,  citbaram  tcncns  exornatissimam,  auro 
ct  ebore  distinctam,  ipse  practcrea  forma 
ct  specie  et  statura  apposita  ad  dignitatcm  " 
(ad  Herenn.  iv.  47).  'Ibe  '  sardonyx,'  the 
stone  most  frequently  used  for  gcms,  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  6)  says  was  first  brougbt  into 
fasbion  by  the  eldcr  Scipio,  and  from  tbat 
time  became  vcry  bigbly  cstcemcd.  Tbe 
V)ottom  of  thc  lyrc,  tbe  origiual  conccption 
of  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  tbe  sliell  of  tbe  tortoise,  con- 
tinued  to  late  times  to  be  made  of  that 
material.  (See  Dict.  Ant.,  '  Lyra.')  As 
to  the  diflerent  sorts  of  musical  iustru- 
mcnts  that  went  by  the  gcncral  name  of 
'  organa,'  see  Forcellini.  '  Pectcn '  and 
'plectrum'  were  both  used  to  signify  a 
sniall  statf  with  which  the  striugs  were 
commonly  struck,  though  it  scenis  the 
fingers  were  uscd  somctimes  without  it. 
See  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  617  :  "  Jamque  eadcm 
digitis,  jam  pectine  pulsat  eburno."  And 
Persius,  vi.  2  :  "  Jamne  lyra  et  tetrico 
vivunt  tibi  pectine  chordae  ?"  Tbe  bittcr 
is  the  Greek  name  for  the  same  tliing 
(froin  TrA^o-ffeij'),  the  othcr  is  takcn  from  a 
comparison  of  tliis  instrumcnt  witb  tbe 
comb  wbicli  weavers  use.  See  Dict.  Aut., 
'  Tela.'  '  Crispo,'  ForceHiui  says,  is  'celeri 
et  crispante,'  '  quick  and  darting.' 


'Numcrantur'  is  tbe  reading  of  all  tbc 
MSS.  Jalm  gives  'pulsanti'  as  thc  reud- 
ingof  the  Scholiast.  "Crispo:  eburnoscili- 
cet  pectine  qui  crispet  ct  agitet  cordas;  aut 
scutuhito  ct  pulcro."  It  is  siip]ioscd  bis  word 
'agitet'  rcfers  to  'pulsautur'  or  'vibrantur' 
in  the  text.  (Marklaiid  ad  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5. 
64:.)  Jahncdits 'pulsantur.'  But'numeran- 
tur'  is  uot  likely  to  bave  liecn  invented.  It 
mcans  tliat  numbcrs  are  brougbt  from  the 
chords  by  the  striking  of  the  '  pccten.'  [In 
V.  383  Jabn  and  Ribbeck  have  'operas' 
from  P.  and  otbcr  MSS.] 

385.  Qtiaedam  de  numero  Lamiarum'] 
He  says  somc  noble  lady  once  upon  a  time 
oflcrcd  sacrifice  to  Janus  and  Vesta  to 
learu  whetbcr  lior  favourite  musician  would 
win  the  crown  at  the  games.  As  to  the 
Lamiae,  see  note  on  iv.  154.  As  to  the 
'salted  cake'  (far,  mola  salsa),  see  note 
ou  Hor.  C.  iii.  23.  20 :  "  Farre  pio  et 
saUcnte  niica."  Janus  was  worsliipped 
first  of  all  the  gods  (as  explained  more 
fully  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  20,  "  Matutine  pater 
se>i  Jane  libentius  audis"),  and  Vesta  last, 
whicb  Cicero  explains  thus  :  "  Vis  ejus  ad 
aras  et  focos  pcrtinet.  Itaque  in  ea  Dea 
quae  est  rerum  custos  iutimarum,  oninis  et 
precatio  ct  sacrificatio  extrenia  est."  (De 
Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27.)  Juvcnal  tbcrefore 
makes  liis  woman  pray  to  all  tlie  gods  at 
once,  froni  Janus  to  Vesta. 

For  '  nominis  alti '  the  Sclioliast  had 
'  nominis  Appi,'  and  be  adds  'Appiam  sig- 
nificat.'  But,  as  Craincr  says,  '  ac '  must 
in  tbat  case  be  'aut,'  aiid  thcn  tbc  verse  is 
weakcncd.  Jabu  has  'Appi,'  aud  Uuperti 
«pproves. 

387.  An  Capitolinam']  Suetonius  says 
of  Doinitian  (Vit.  Domit.  c.  4),  "  Instituit 
quin(|ucnnalc  ccrtamcu  CapitoHiio  Jovi 
triplcx,  musicum,  equcstre,  gymnicum  ct 
ali(]uanto  jilurium  quam  nunc  cst  coroiia- 
torum.     Certabant  etiain  et  prosa  oratiouo 
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Sperare  et  fidibus  promittere.     Quid  faceret  plus 
Aeg-rotante  viro,  medicis  quid  tristibus  erga 
Filiolum  ?     Stetit  ante  aram,  nec  turpe  putavit 
Pro  cithara  velare  caput,  dictataque  verba 
Pertulit  ut  mos  est,  et  aperta  palluit  ag-na. 
Dic  mihi  nunc  quaeso,  dic,  antiquissime  Divum, 
Eespondes  his,  Jane  pater  ?     Mag-na  otia  caeli : 
Non  est,  ut  video,  non  est  quod  agatur  apud  vos. 
Haec  de  comoedis  te  consulit ;  illa  tragoedum 
Commendare  volet :  varicosus  fiet  haruspex. 

Sed  cantet  potius  quam  totam  pervolet  urbem 
Audax  et  coetus  possit  quam  ferre  virorum 
Cumque  paludatis  ducibus  praesente  marito 
Ipsa  loqui  recta  facie  strictisque  mamillis. 
Haec  eadem  novit  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe; 


390 
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400 


Graece  Latiiaeque ;  ac  praeter  citharoedos 
chorocitliaristae  qaoque  et  psilocitharistae." 
The  crown  was  ot"  oak  leaves.  So  Martial 
says  (iv.  54) : 

•'  O  cui  Tarpeias  licuit  contingere  quercus, 
Et  meritas  priuia  cingere  fronde  comas." 

These  gameswhich  Xerocelebrated,  though 
perhaps  Domitian  first  instituted  them  as  a 
regular  quiuquennial  practice,  were  con- 
tinued  to  a  late  period  of  the  Empire. 
Martial  attributes  them  to  Domitian  : 

"Pro    Capitolinis    quid  enim  tibi  solvere 
templis, 
Quid  pro  Tarpeiae  fi'ondis  honore  po- 
test  ?  "  (ix.  4.) 

PoUio  is  mentioned  in  the  next  Satire,  v. 

176.     It  was  the  name  of  a  liviug  musi- 

cian,  for  Martial  meutions  him.     '  Sperare 

et  tidibus  promittere/  is  like  Lucan,  vii. 

758: 

"  Cum    sibi    Tarpeias    victor   desponderit 

arces, 
Cum    spe    Romanae    promiserit    omnia 

praedae." 

391.  Pro  cithara  velare  caput,']  "  For  a 
mere  player  to  put  on  the  veil,"  the  usual 
custom  iu  sacrifices.  The  priest  in  attend- 
ance  recited  the  usual  form  of  prayer  (car- 
men)  and  the  suppUant  repeated  it  after, 
him.  '  Pertulit '  means,  as  Heiurich  says, 
repeats  these  tedious  foruiulae  with  all  pa- 
tience  from  begiuuing  to  eud.  'Aperta 
paUuit  agna  '  expresses  her  anxiety  as  she 
looks  into  the  entrails  of  the  lamb,  and 
expects  the  declaration  of  the  haruspex. 


393.  anliquissime  Birum,']  See  the  note 
on  Horace,  S.  ii.  6.  20,  referred  to  on  v. 
385.  '  Antiquissimus '  here  is  '  foremost.' 
"  Uude  homines  operuni  priuios  vitaeque 
labores  lustituunt"  (Hor.  1.  c). 

394.  Magna  otia  caeli ;]  Horace,  copy- 
ing  Lucretius,  says  (S.  i.  5.  101)  : 

" namque  deos  didlci  securum 

agere  aevum  ; 
Nec,  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  caeli  demittere  tecto." 

Juvenal  says  the  haruspex  wiU  get  varicose 
veius  in  his  legs  with  standiug  about  so 
much  in  attendance  on  these  women. 

395.  Sed  cantet  potius']  The  next  cha- 
racter  is  that  of  a  bokl  mascuUue  woman 
who  thrusts  herself  into  the  company  and 
business  of  men ;  a  busybody  who  knows 
every  one's  aftairs ;  a  gossip  who  is  fami- 
Uar  with  aU  the  news,  running  about  the 
town  to  pick  up  the  last  reports.  [Ribbeck 
omits  from  the  text  vv.  398 — 412.  In 
V.  399  he  and  Jahn  have  'quae'  for 
'  quam.'] 

400.  paludatis  ducibus]  The  'paluda- 
mentum'  was  a  cloak  worn  by  superior 
officers.  It  was  loosely  thrown  over  one 
slioukler,  aud  fastened  with  a  clasp  over 
the  other,  so  as  always  to  leave  one  ann 
bare,  or  it  feU  over  the  back,  the  clasp 
shifting  round  to  the  throat,  as  in  the 
figures  given  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.  sub 
verb.  (See  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5. 13,  '  quum 
paludatus  excipit,'  Long's  note.)  'Strictis 
mamiUis  '  Heiurich  exphiins,  '  exstantibus, 
nudis,'  '  mit  unbedecktem  Busen.'  "  E 
sinu  exsertis  et  pateutibus.     Sic  dicimus 
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Quid  Sercs,  quid  Tliraces  ag-ant ;  secreta  novercac 
Et  pueri ;  quis  amet,  quis  diripiatur  adulter. 
Dicet  quis  viduam  praeg-nantem  leeerit  et  quo  405 

Mense ;  quibus  verbis  concumbat  quaeque,  modis  qiiot. 
Iiistantem  reyi  Armenio  Parthociue  eometen 
Prima  videt ;  famam  rumoresque  illa  recentes 
Excipit  ad  portas ;  quosdam  facit,  isse  Niphaten 
In  populos  maj^^-noque  iUic  cuneta  arva  teneri  410 

Diluvio ;  nutare  urbes,  subsidere  terras, 
Quocunque  in  trivio,  cuicunque  est  obvia,  narrat. 
Nec  tamen  id  vitium  mag-is  intolerabile  quam  quae 


strictum  gladium  pro  evaginato"  (Valla). 
It  sccms  to  mcan  tliis,  aud  tlie  word  is  uscd 
like  '  strictus  cnsis,'  a  sword  imshcatlied.' 
As  the  wonian  is  in  the  compauy  of  soldiers 
this  way  of  speaking  is  not  inappropriate. 
The  commcntators  and  transhitors  gene- 
rally  undorstand  '  strictis '  as  '  barc' 
Ruperti  follows  Britaunicus,  who  exphiins 
it  as  "  ita  coarctatis  ut  in  summo  natent 
sinu."  The  Scholiast  has  "adhuc  exstanti- 
bus  vel  siue  sudore."  He  alludes  to  the 
vai'iant  '  siccis '  which  appcars  in  P.  aud 
several  good  MSS.,  and  is  taken  iuto  the 
text  by  Jahn.     [Eihbcck  lias  '  siccis.'] 

403.  Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  agant  f\ 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  she  kuew  what 
no  one  else  cared  to  know.  Horace  spcaks 
of  tbe  Seres  as  an  indefinite  sort  of  people 
fur  awa5'  in  the  J]ast :  "  Sive  subjectos 
orientis  orae  Scras  et  ludos"  (C.  i.  12.  55). 
He  thinks  it  very  unnecessary  for  Macce- 
nas  to  trouble  himself  about 

"  Quid  Seres  et  regnata  Cjto 

Bactra  parent  Tauais(|ue  discors." 
(C.  iii.  29.  27.) 

See  notes  on  those  places  and  on  C.  iv.  15. 
23 :  "Non  Seres  infidive  Pcrsse."  '  Thraces ' 
stands  for  the  rcmoter  Scythian  tribes, 
about  wliom  the  Komans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much.  '  Secreta '  means  tbe  in- 
trigues  between  a  stcpmothcr  aud  herstcp- 
son.  For  'diripiatur  '  M.  and  a  good  many 
MSS.  and  cditions  have  '  decipiatur,'  wliich 
most  of  the  translators  havc  followed.  P. 
has  '  diripiatur,' wliich  is  thc  tnie  reading. 
It  means  torn  to  pieecs  aniong  the  womcn, 
cach  trying  to  sccure  him,  as  In  Persius  ii. 
37,  "  Puelhie  huuc  ra])iant  j"  and  Jlartial 
vii.  7G,  to  a  parasite  who  was  a  favourite 
among  the  rich  : 

"  Quod  te  diripiunt  potcntiores 
Pcr  convivia,  porticus,  theatra." 


407.  Instaniem  regi  Armenio\  Armeuia 
was  rcduccd  to  a  Roman  provincc  by  Tra- 
jau,  who  went  in  person  at  the  hcad  of  a 
large  army  into  that  country,  and  deposed 
the  king,  Parthamasiris,  who  was  a  Par- 
thian,  aiid  had  beeu  phiccd  on  the  throne 
of  Amieuia  by  Chosroes,  King  of  Parthia, 
expelling  the  rciguing  kiug,  Exedares,  who 
had  been  king  from  a.d.  78,  and  was  re- 
storcd  by  Trajan,  A.D.  106.  Lipsius  (Epis- 
tolicae  Quaestiones,  iv.  20),  discussing  the 
age  of  Juveual,  infers  from  this  passage 
tliat  he  lived  in  tlic  time  of  Trajan,  and 
that  he  here  refers  to  his  expeditiou.  Se- 
veral  comets  are  recorded  iu  thc  rcigns 
about  this  time ;  and  Suetonius  mentious 
one  iu  the  reignof  Vcspasiau,  on  which  the 
emperor  said  in  jcst  that  it  had  sonietbing 
to  do  with  the  Parthian  king,  "Qui  eapil- 
latus  esset."  (Vesp.  21-.)  The  jKirticuhir 
allusion,  if  any,  canuot  be  determiucd.  It 
may  be  to  tbe  expedition  of  Trajan  or  to 
any  time  before  it,  but  not  later,  for  Ar- 
mcuia  did  not  give  the  Romaus  any  trouble 
for  some  time  after  that  expeditiou. 

409.  quosdamfacit,  isse  Niphaten']  Ni- 
phates  is  a  range  of  moimtaius  in  Armenia, 
part  of  the  rauge  of  Taurus.  Sonie  of  the 
Latin  poets  speak  of  it  as  the  uame  of  a 
river,  and  so  Juvenal  sui^poscd  it  to  be. 
(See  uote  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  9.  20,  'rigidum 
Niphaten.')  Tlie  woman  stands  at  the  city 
gates,  and  picks  up  all  sorts  of  travcllers' 
lies,  about  fioods  and  earth^iuakes  iu  distaut 
parts,  and  so  forth,  and  retails  them  to 
every  oue  she  meets  as  the  news  of  the 
day.  '  Facit,'  '  slie  makes  out ;'  part  of  her 
uews  slie  invents. 

413.  Nec  tamen  id  vitium']  He  saysthe 
gossip  is  not  so  bad  as  the  hot-tempered 
violent  crcature  vvho  fiies  into  a  passion 
and  gets  black  in  the  facc  witb  rage  if  a  dog 
barks  and  brcaks  her  rest,  and  bids  the 
poor  beast  and  liis  master  be  cruelly  flogged. 
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Vicinos  humiles  rapere  et  coneiderc  loris 

Exorata  solet.     Nam  si  latratibus  alti  415 

Rumpuntur  somni,  "  Fustes  huc  ocius/^  inquit, 

"Afierte/^  atque  illis  dominum  juhet  ante  feriri, 

Deinde  canem.     Gravis  occursu,  teterrima  vultu, 

Balnea  nocte  subit ;  conchas  et  castra  moveri 

Noctejubet;  mag-no  gaudet  sudare  tumultu,  420 

Quum  Lissata  gravi  ceciderunt  brachia  massa, 

Callidus  et  cristae  digitos  impressit  aliptes 

Ac  summum  dominae  femur  exclamare  coeg-it. 

Convivae  miseri  interea  somnoque  fameque 

Urgentur  :  tandem  illa  venit  rubicundula,  totum  425 

Oenoj)horum  sitiens,  plena  quod  tenditur  urna 

Admotum  pedibus,  de  quo  sextarius  alter 

Ducitur  ante  cibum  rabidam  facturus  orexin, 

Dum  redit  et  loto  terram  ferit  intestino. 

Marmoribus  rivi  properant,  aurata  Falernum  430 

Pelvis  olet :  nam  sic,  tanquam  alta  in  dolia  long-us 

Deciderit  serpens,  bibit  et  vomit.     Erg-o  maritus 

Nauseat  atque  oculis  bilem  substringit  opertis. 

Illa  tamen  gravior,  quae  quum  discumbere  coepit 
Laudat  Virgilium,  periturae  ig-noscit  Elissae,  435 

Committit  vates  et  comparat ;  inde  Maronem 
Atque  alia  parte  in  trutina  suspendit  Homerum. 
Cedunt  grammatici,  vincuntur  rhetores,  omnis 


•  Exorata '  means  thoiigh  they  beg  to  he  disgusting  her  hushand.     '  Oenophorus '  is 

let  oft".     [Eibbeck  omits  this  verse  ;  and  iu  a  general  name  for  any  wine-vessel.     It  is 

V.  415  iie  has  '  exevtata '  for  '  exorata.']  here  said  to  be  filled  to  tbe  brim  (tenditur) 

419.  Balnea  nocte  subit  ;^     Sbe  goes  to  with  an  eutire  '  urna.'  '  Admotum  pedibus  ' 

bathe  late  in  tbe  evening,  and  keeps  her  means  ouly  that  it  was  put  before  ber ;  but 

guests  waitiug  for  diuuer.  'Concbas' means  '  admotum  '  iniphes  tbat  it  was  large  and 

the  'oil-cup'  (see  v.  304).     '  Castra  mo-  heavy.  '  Dum  redit '  is  the  reading  of  nearly 

veri '  expresses  tlie  fuss  sbe  makes,  as  im-  all  the  MSS.     '  Cum  '  appears  in  two  ac- 

perious  womeu  wiU.    Her  preparations  for  cording  to  Ruperti   (Var.   Lect.),  and   it 

a  bath  were  like  moving  a  camp.      '  Su-  wotdd  seem  better  suited  to  the  sense. 

dare '  refers  to  tbe  vapour-bath,  '  Massa,'  434.  Illa  tamen  gravior,']    He  considers 

to  dumb-bells    used  after  bathing.      Tbe  a  greater  nuisance  than  any  of  the  fore- 

woman  bad  a  man  to  rub  ber  dry.  goingacleverwoman,  who  givesher  opinion 

425.    tandem    illa    venit   rulicttndida,']  and  lays  down  the  law,  criticizing  the  poets 

She  comes  back  glowiug  with  ber  batb,  and  and  comparing  them  so  loud  and  fast  that 

calls  for  wine,  ready  to  drink  oft'  a  whole  no  one  can  get  in  a  word.     As  to  '  discum- 

'  urna,'  whicli  was  24  sextarii,  or  about  12  bcre,'  see  S.  v.  12. 

quarts.     Of  tliis  slie  drinks  oft'  two  pints  435.  periturae  ignoscit  Hlissae,']     She 

(sextarius  alter)  before  diuner,  to  get  up  a  pitics  poor  Dido,  and  forgives  her  faidts. 

ravenous  appetite  (opii^iv).     Tl)is  is  tlirown  She  matchcs  (' committit,'  see  i.  163)  Vir- 

up  again,  and  with  it  the  coutents  of  her  gil  and  Homer,  and  puts  them  in  the  scales 

stomacb,  dirtying  the  marble   floor,   and  togethcr.   '  Trutina '  was  the  general  name 
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Turba  tacet :  nec  eausidieus,  nec  praeco  loquatur, 
Alteni  noe  mulier  :  verl)orum  tanta  eadit  vis, 
Tot  pariter  pelves,  tot  tintinnabula  dieas 
Pulsari.     Jam  nemo  tubas,  nemo  aera  fatiget : 
Una  laboranti  poterit  sueeurrere  lunae. 
Imponit  iinem  sapiens  et  rebus  honestis  : 
Nam  quae  docta  nimis  cupit  et  facunda  videri, 
Crure  tenus  medio  tunieas  suceino-ere  debet, 
Caedere  Silvano  poreum,  quadrante  lavari. 
Non  habeat  matrona  tibi  quae  juncta  recumbit 


440 


445 


for  scales,  of  wliicli  tbe  Romans  comraonly 
use<l  the  lihra,  which  is  hcre  referred  to,  a 
balance  witb  two  dishes,  aiid  the  statera  or 
steel-yard.  '  Granimatici '  was  the  naiiie  of 
all  teachers  of  hing^uages,  as  '  rhctorcs  '  was 
ofteachers  of  rhetoric,  botb  ordinary  parts 
of  a  Roiuan's  education  after  as  well  as 
duringr  his  school-days.  See  Hor.  Epp.  i. 
19.  40,  n. 

439.  nec  causidicus,  nec  praeco]  As  to 
tbe  '  causidici,'  see  note  on  S.  i.  32.  These 
pcople  are  put  with  the  criers  because  like 
them  they  liave  good  lungs,  but  tliey  give 
way  to  the  chattering  woman  wlio  talks  so 
loud  tbat  every  word  she  utters  is  like  tbe 
clattcr  of  a  uietal  basin  or  a  bell.  [Jahn 
and  Ribbeck  liave  '  loquetur.'] 

442.  Jam  nemo  iulas,']  "Xo  one  need 
now  blow  trunii>ets  and  beat  cymbals  to 
help  the  nioon  in  her  trouble  and  drown 
the  voices  of  the  witches."  The  super- 
stitions  connected  with  eclipses  are  as  pre- 
valent  in  one  form  or  otbcr  now  as  ever. 
It  seems  the  igiiorant  supposed  that  the 
witcltes  charnicd  tlie  moon  away,  and  that 
noise  would  drown  tiieir  incantations.  How 
possible  such  nonsense  may  be,  any  one 
may  convince  bimself  by  going  among  the 
Hindoos.  He  may  see  multitudes  pros- 
trating  themselves  on  tbe  sea-shore,  and 
crying  and  bc-ating  drums,  while  the  moon 
is  retiring  under  the  eartb's  shadow,  tlie 
vulgar  notion  being  that  a  great  suake  is 
swallowing  her. 

44-1-.  Imponit  finem  sapiens']  I  do  not 
Bee  any  difficulty  in  tliese  words.  Giflbrd 
calls  it  a  diflficult  line,  and  translates  it, 
"  She  kctures  too  on  Etbics,  and  declaims 
on  the  Chief  Go<jd,"  which  be  says  "is  in 
conformity  to  tbe  opinion  of  some  of  the 
best  commentators."  As  the  words  stand 
the  sense  is  plainly  tbat  however  good 
knowledge  may  be  for  women,  all  good 
tliings  bave   tlieir   limits,  and   a   wouian 


ought  not  to  be  too  leamed ;  for  she  who 
seeks  to  be  so  had  better  come  out  as  a 
man  at  ouce.  All  tbat  follows  illustrates 
this  cxcess.  Whether  .Juvenal  wrote  the 
line  or  not  is  another  question.  Heinrich 
thinks  he  did  not,  but  that  themonks  did. 
Heinrich  also  tbinks  vv.  W5  — 447  sbould 
come  after  456.  [Ribbeck  places  v.  444 
and  tbe  three  following  verses  after  v.  456, 
and  this  is  a  better  jilace  for  them.]  'Nam' 
must  bave  some  nieaning.  If  v.  444  is 
spurious,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  it 
may  have  been  substitutod  for  sonie  otber. 
^Mietber  this  be  so  or  not  '  nam '  may  be 
used,  as  it  sometimes  is,  only  to  carry  on 
tbe  sense  (see  note  on  v.  185,  above). 

446.  Crure  tenus  medio]  As  tlie  Scho- 
liast  says,  "  hoc  est,  accipere  debet  virilem 
habitum  et  cingi  ut  vir."  As  to  the  length 
of  the  tunic,  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  25, 
"  Jlaltinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat."  The 
Scholiast  says  on  the  next  line  that  womcn 
migbt  not  sacrifice  to  Silvanus.  They  would 
have  no  occasion  to  do  so.  He  was  the 
fanner's  god,  and  all  kinds  of  country  pro- 
ductions  wcre  offercd  to  bim  (see  note  ou 
Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1. 143,  "Tellurem  porco,  Sil- 
vanum  lacte  piabant").  As  to  'quadrante 
lavari '  see  S.  ii.  152,  n.,  "  nisi  qui  noudum 
aere  lavantur." 

448.  Nonhaheat  matrona']  Asto'non' 
for'ne,'see  Key's  Lat.  Gr.  §  1402;  and 
for  several  examples  iu  Horacc,  see  notc  on 
C.  i.  13.  13,  "  Non  si  nie  satis  audias  Speres 
perpetuuni,"  and  on  S.  ii.  5.  89,  "Xeu 
desis  operae  neve  immwleratus  abundes," 
and  '  non  etiam  sileas,'  v.  91.  Euripides 
(Hippolytus,  v.  640)  says, 

(ro<pr]i>  5e  fjLKTW'  liii  yap  tv  y"  4fj.o7s  SJ/tois 

ffr)  (ppovovcra  irXitov  ^  yvvalKa  XPV>'' 

Tb     yap    Travovpyov    /uaAAof    ivTiKTei    Kv- 

irpts 
iv  ToTs  aoipa^ict. 

L 
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Dicendi  genus,  aut  curtum  sermoiie  rotato 

Torqueat  enthymema,  nec  historias  sciat  omnes  : 

Sed  quaedam  ex  lil^-is  et  non  intellig-at.     Odi 

Hanc  ego,  quae  repetit  volvitque  Palaemonis  artem^ 

Servata  semper  lege  et  ratione  loquendi^, 

Ignotosque  mihi  tenet  antiquaria  versus, 

Nec  curanda  viris  opicae  castigat  amicae  455 

Verba.     Soloecismum  liceat  fecisse  marito. 

Nil  non  permittit  mulier  sibi,  turpe  putat  nil, 
Quum  virides  g-emmas  collo  circumdedit  et  quum 
Auribus  extentis  magnos  commisit  elenchos. 
Intolerabilius  nihil  est  quam  femina  dives.  460 

Interea  foeda  aspectu  ridendaque  multo 
Pane  tumet  facies,  aut  ping-uia  Poppaeana 
Spirat,  et  hinc  miseri  viscantur  labra  mariti. 


449.  curtiim  sermone  rotato]  He  calls 
anenthymema  'curtum,'  'curtailed/because 
it  is  a  syllogism  witli  one  of  the  premises 
uuderstood.  The  comnientators  quote  in 
illustration  of  '  sermone  rotato  Torqueat ' 
V.  193  of  the  next  Satire,  "Felix  orator 
quoque  maxinius  et  jaculator ;"  and  Mu- 
retus  (Var.  Lect.  viii.  21)  quotes  Plato 
(Protagoras,  p.  342),  where,  speaking  of 
the  Lacedaemouians  and  their  brevity  of 
speech,  he  says,  eVe/SaAe  ^^m"  ^I'o»'  \6yov 
fipax^  Kcd  ffvveiTTpafifJ.evoy  IhffTnp  Zetvhs 
a.KovriffT7]s.  [For  '  curtum  '  Pco,  Jalm  and 
Eibbeck  liave  '  curvum.'] 

451.  et  non  intelligat.']  Thcre  is  irony 
liere.  "  Let  her  evcn  not  understand  some 
things  in  all  the  books  "  in  the  world  ;  let 
it  be  possible  sbe  may  be  ignorant  of  some 
few  things. 

452.  repetit  volvitque  Falaemonisartem,'] 
"  Goes  over  again  and  again  Palaemon's 
trade."  He  was  a  grammarian,  and  tlie 
Scholiast  says  be  was  Quintilian's  teacher. 
She  poises  and  measures  her  sentences  by 
strict  rule,  lias  by  heart  old  poetry,  corrects 
the  mistakes  of  her  friend,  such  mistakes 
as  not  even  men  would  notice.  As  to 
'  opicae,'  sce  S.  iii.  207,  n. 

456.  Soloecismum  liceat']  "  Let  a  man 
liave  liberty  to  make  a  mistake  before  his 
wife  at  any  rate." 

457.  Nil  non  permlttit]  The  women 
come  next  who  speud  large  sums  of  money 
in  ornamcnts  and  dress  to  please  their  ad- 
mirers,  while  they  neglect  their  persons  at 
homc.  Necklaces  were  nnicli  worn  by  Ko- 
man  women,  and  emeralds  were  a  favourite 


stone  for  setting  tliem  ofF.  Pearl  carrings 
also  were  fashionable.  Pliny  describcs  the 
'  eleuchus  '  as  a  long  kind  of  pearl,  '  fasti- 
gata  longitudine,'  tapering  to  a  point.  He 
adds,  "  hos  digitis  suspendere  et  binos  ac 
ternos  auribus  faeminarum  gloria  est."  (H. 
N.  ix.  35.)  Sencca,  among  other  extrava- 
gances  of  luxury,  says,  "  video  uniones  non 
singulos  singulis  auribus  comparatos  (jam 
enim  exercitatae  aures  oneri  ferendo  sunt)  : 
junguntur  inter  se  et  insuper  alii  binis  su- 
perponuntur.  Non  satis  muliebris  insania 
viros  subjecerat  nisi  bina  ac  terna  patri- 
monia  auribus  singulis  pependissent."  (De 
Benefic.  vii.  9.) 

400.  IntoIerahiUus  nihil  est]  Heinricli 
considers  this  verse  spurious  [and  Ribbeck]. 
Those  that  follow  have  been  variously 
arranged  by  the  editors.  I  do  not  find 
that  the  MSS.  vary,  but  461—463  may, 
perhaps,  be  better  after464— 466,  as  Jahn 
lias  placed  them  [and  Ribbeck].  '  Interea' 
otherwise  is  not  very  intelligible. 

462.  Pane  tumetfacies,]  We  have  seen 
hovv  Otho  covered  his  face  with  moist 
bread  to  soften  the  skin.  Tbat  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  practice,  the  bread 
being  dipped  in  asses'  milk.  Poppaea  Sa- 
bina,  the  wife  of  Nero,  who  was  a  beautiful 
woman  and  took  care  of  her  beanty,  bathed 
in  asses'  milk,  as  Pliny  tells  us  (H.  N.  xi. 
41.  xxviii.  12),  and  Dio  (62.  28),  ttji/  re  yap 
tlipav  Kol  T71V  XafxirpSrriTa  tov  ffwixaTos 
Xafxwpws  iffTrovSdKei.  She  may  have  in- 
vented  somo  plaster  for  preserving  the 
skin,  and  which  is  here  called  'pinguia 
Poppaeana.' 
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Atl  moechum  veniet  lota  cute.     Quando  videri 
Vult  formosa  donii  ?  moechis  foliata  parantur ;  4G5 

His  emitur  quidquid  g-raeiles  huc  mittitis  Indi. 
Tandom  aperit  vultum  et  tectoria  prima  reponit : 
Incipit  aji-nosci,  atquc  illo  hacte  fovetur 
Propter  quod  secum  comites  educit  asellas, 
Exsul  Hyperboreum  si  dimittatur  ad  axem.  470 

Sed  quae  mutatis  inducitur  atque  fovetur 
Tot  medicaminibus  coctaeque  silig-inis  olfas 
Accipit  et  madidae,  facies  dicetur  an  ulcus  ? 
Est  pretium  curae  pcnitus  cog-noscere  toto 
Quid  faciant  ag-itcntque  die.     Si  nocte  maritus  475 

Aversus  jacuit,  periit  libraria,  ponunt 
Cosmetae  tunicas^  tarde  venisse  Liburnus 
Dicitur  et  poenas  alieni  pendere  somni 
Cogitur  :  hic  frang-it  ferulas_,  rubet  ille  flagello, 
Hic  scutica  :  sunt  quae  tortoribus  annua  praestent.        480 


461.  Ad  moechmn]  ['Ad  moechum  lota 
veniunt  cute,'  Jahn,  Ribbeck,  and  most 
MSS.] 

46o.  Jbliata  paraniur ;]  '  Foliatum '  was 
ointment  expressed  from  the  leaves  of  the 
'nardus,'  an  Indian  plaut,  the  pcrfume  got 
from  wliich  has  in  all  ages  been  highly  es- 
teemcd.  It  was  ofgreat  value,  as  we  know 
from  the  anecdote  in  the  Xew  Testameut, 
Johu  xii.  3.  5.  Martial  says  (xi.  27.  9), 
"At  mea  me  hhram  foliati  poscat  amica ;" 
being  among  the  most  costly  presents  she 
could  ask.  According  to  Pliny  the  oil  of 
the  spikcnard  was  mixed  with  other  oils  to 
compose  'fohatum'  (H.  X.  xiii.  1).  Horace 
offers  liis  friend  Virgil  an  '  amphora  '  of 
good  wine  for  a  small  box  of  '  nardum  :' 

"  Xardi  parvus  onyx  ehciet  cadum 
Qui  nuuc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis." 

(C.  iv.  12.  17.) 

467.  Tandem  aperit  vullum']  She  lays 
aside  her  first  plasters  to  anoint  licr  face 
with  cosmetics  of  a  pleasanter  kind,  and 
bathes  herself  with  asses'  milk,  by  wliich, 
he  says,  she  set  such  store,  tliat  if  shc  were 
sent  away  to  the  Hyperborei  she  would 
carry  a.sses'  milk  with  her.  Tlie  inha- 
bitants  of  those  regions  (the  jwsitinn  of 
which  was  a  mystcry;  according  to  Pindar 
sacriticed  asses  to  Apollo,  in  which  rite 
Perseus,  the  only  hero  who  ever  found  liis 
way  there,  surprised  them  (Pyth.  x.  33. 
See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  20.  16).     This  may 

Ti 


be  the  reason  why  the  Hyperboreans  are 
mentioned  here.  Poppaea,  in  the  places  of 
Pliny  and  Dio,  mentioued  above  (in  v.  462), 
is  said  to  have  carried  about  with  her  500 
asses  for  their  milk  to  bathe  in.  Thc 
hiatus  after  '  agnosci '  is  clumsily  mended 
in  sorae  MSS.  by  adding  'tunc'a'fter  'illo.' 
Ruperti  (V.  L.  on  i.  151)  has  givcn  all  the 
instances  of  hiatus  in  Juveiud,  and  they 
are  not  few. 

471.  Sed  quae']  [Ribbeck  has  '  Sed  quae 
fucatis,'  &c.] 

473.  facies  dicetur  an  tiJcus  ?]  He 
thinks  a  thing  which  is  always  changing 
its  medicines  and  beiug  covered  with  poul- 
tices  is  more  like  a  sore  thau  a  woman's  face. 

474.  Est  pretium  curae~\  The  more  com- 
mon  phrase  is  '  operae  pretium ;'  and  some 
of  the  MSS.  have  'operae'  here  and  also 
in  the  passage  from  the  Younger  Phny 
(Epp.  viii.  6)  quotcd  by  Forcelhni :  "Post- 
quam  mild  visum  est  pretium  curae  ipsum 
S.  C.  quaerere."  He  says  it  is  worth  wliile 
to  inquire  how  the  women  employ  thcm- 
selves  by  day.  And  lio  goes  ou  to  show 
how  if  tbey  have  a  quarrel  witb  their  hus- 
bands  they  vent  their  wratli  upon  their 
slaves.  Tlie  '  librariae '  were  scribes  for 
the  women,  as  'librarii'  were  for  the  mcu. 
'  Cosnietac '  were  mcn  who  attcndcd  to 
thcir  mistrcsses'  wardrobcs  and  oniamcnts. 
'  Ponunt  tunicas'  mcans  they  are  stripped 
to  be  flogged.  As  to  Liburnus  see  iii.  240. 
'Alieni  somni' is  her  husband'8  slumbers. 
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Verberat  atque  obiter  faciem  linit,  audit  araicas, 

Aut  latum  pictae  vestis  considerat  aurum, 

Et  caedit;  lon^ni-i  releg-it  transversa  dinrni, 

Et  caedit  donec  lassis  caedentibus  "  Exi !  " 

Intonet  horrendum  jam  cognitione  peracta.  4S5 

Praefectura  domus  Sicula  non  mitior  aula. 

Nam  si  constituit  solitoque  decentius  optat 

Ornari  et  properat  jamque  exspectatur  in  hortis 

Aut  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacraria  lenae, 

Disjwnit  crinem,  laceratis  ipsa  capillis,  490 


He  breaks  the  sticks,  in  one  sense,  on 
whose  back  they  are  broken.  The  '  ferula ' 
was  usuallya  vine-switch.  The 'flagelhmi' 
was  made  witli  various  cruel  devices,  and 
was  sometimes  fatah  See  Horace,  S.  i. 
2.  41,  "ille  flagellis  Ad  morteni  caesus;" 
and  note  on  S.  i.  3.  119,  "Xe  scutica  dig- 
num  horribili  sectere  flagello;"  and  Smith's 
Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  '  Flagi-um.'  In  the  slave 
fiimily  there  were  '  lorarii '  kept  for  flog- 
ging  their  fcllows.  Some  women,  he  says, 
paid  a  salary  (annua)  to  the  pubhc  tor- 
turers,  who  tortured  slaves  for  evidence. 
As  to  the  construction  with  '  sunt  qui,'  see 
note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  3. 

481.  Verberat  atque  obiter']  Wliile  the 
flogging  is  going  on,  she  coolly  employs 
herself  with  her  face-wash,  talks  to  her 
friends,  admires  the  gold  border  on  her 
dress,  and  reads  her  accounts.  '  Trans- 
versa  diurni'  the  SchoHast  explains  as 
"ratiocinium  diurnum  in  transversa  charta 
scriptum ;"  tliat  is,  the  accounts  were  so 
long  that  they  were  WTitten  across  as  well 
as  down  the  page.  Others  take  'trans- 
versa '  to  be  the  same  as  '  adversaria,' 
which  are  notes,  so  called  because  they  were 
jotted  down  on  each  side  of  the  pajjer 
(i.  6,  n.).  Some  MSS.  of  inferior  note 
have  '  transacta,'  whidi  woukl  stand  for 
the  ordinary  word  '  acta.'  But  this  is  a 
substitute  for  '  transversa,'  by  some  copy- 
ist,  wlio  thought  the  public  newspapcr  (acta 
diurna)  was  meant.  [Ribbeck  has  '  trans- 
acta.']  The  Scholiast  is  probably  right. 
Forcelhni  does  not  take  notice  of  this 
passage. 

485.  jam  cognitioneperacta.']  He  speaks 
of  it  as  a  judicial  proceeding,  a  '  cognitio.' 
The  barbarities  here  spokeu  of  are  pro- 
bably  no  exaggeration.  Where  caprice  liad 
no  legal  limits,  it  would  often  run  wild. 

486.  Praefectura  domus]  "  The  govcrn- 
meut  of  a  private  house  is  not  less  cruel 
than  that  of  Sicihan  tyrants  in  thoir 
palace."     The  names  of  Phalaris  of  Agri- 


gentum  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  are 
still  proverbial  for  cruelty.  "  Invidia 
Siculi  non  invenere  tyrauni  Majus  tor- 
mentum  "  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  2.  58).  M.  and 
many  MSS.  and  old  editions  have  '  Pro- 
fectura  donio,'  which  involves  a  false  quan- 
tity  and  no  sense. 

487.  Nam  si  constitiiit']  "  If  she  has 
made  an  assignation."  (See  S.  iii.  12, 
"  Numa  constituebat  amicae.")  Iluperti 
says  this  is  not  the  meanhig,  but  that  it  is 
'  constituit  oruari,'  '  has  resolved  to  dress 
herself,'  which  is  certainly  wrong.  Gran- 
gaeus  and  Heinrich  take  it  the  other  way. 
As  to  '  nam,'  see  above,  v.  185,  n. 

488.  in  hortis  Aut  ajmd  Isiacae]  The 
Scholiast  says,  "  quia  in  hortis  templorum 
adulteriacommittuntur."  Grangaeusthinks 
the  aflair  of  SiUus  and  Messalina  in  the 
garden  of  LucuUus  is  referred  to  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  32).  But  these  places  were  pro- 
bably  mucli  frequented  for  such  purposes, 
as  the  SchoHast  says.  We  have  below  (ix. 
24),  "  quo  non  prostat  foemiua  templo  ?  " 
Most  temples  had  colonnades,  and  some 
had  gardens,  attached  to  them.  The  wor- 
ship  of  Isis  was  the  most  impure  of  all. 
It  was  introduced  from  Egypt  into  Greece 
in  early  times :  it  is  said  to  have  been 
brouglit  to  Eome  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulla.  It  was  repcatedly  suppressed,  and 
her  temples  and  chapels  destroyed  ;  but  it 
was  too  popular  to  be  put  down,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  it  was  firmly  es- 
tablisbed  (S.  ix.  22).  The  commentators 
quote  froni  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii.  3.  4)  a 
story  of  one  Mundus,  who  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  decoyed  a  Roman  matron  into 
the  tcmple  of  Isis  and  there  violated  her 
uuder  the  chnracter  of  Anubis,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  priests,  who  were  cru- 
cified  by  tlie  emperor's  orders.  Juvenal 
calls  the  goddess  herself  a  procuress,  not 
her  priestess,  as  Ruperti  says. 

490.  Disponit  crinem,']  The  slaves  who 
discharged  this  duty,  aud  others  connected 
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Nuda  humero  Psecas  infelix  nuclis(|ue  niainillis. 
"Altior  hie  quare  eincinnus?"     Taurea  punit 
Continuo  flexi  crimen  fnfinusque  capilli. 
Quid  Psccas  admisit  ?  ({uacnani  est  hic  eul])a  puellac 
Si  tibi  displicuit  nasus  tuus  ?     Altera  laevum 
Extcndit  i)ectit(iuc  comas  et  volvit  in  orbem. 
Est  in  consilio  materna  admotacjuc  lanis 
Emerita  C[uae  cessat  aeu  :  sententia  prima 
Hujus  erit ;  post  hanc  aetate  atque  arte  minores 
Censcbunt,  tanquam  famac  discrimen  ag-atur 
Aut  animae  :  tanta  est  quaerendi  cura  decoris, 
Tot  premit  ordinibus,  tot  adhuc  eompagibus  altum 
Aedificat  caput.     Andromachen  a  fronte  videbis, 
Post  minor  est ;  credas  aliam.     Cedo,  si  breve  parvi 


495 


500 


with  the  toilette,  were  called  generally 
'  ornatricKJs.'  This  Psecas  was  oue.  It  is 
the  name  of  oue  of  Diaua's  uymphs  iu 
Ovid  (Met.  iii.  172).  Her  iuipatient  niis- 
tress  lias  pulled  the  poor  girFs  hair  aud 
toru  her  tuuic  from  her  shoulders,  and 
lias  the  lasli  (taurea)  or  cow-liide  laid  on 
her  for  not  arrauging  her  curls  as  she 
wishes :  that  is  to  say,  she  blames  her 
maid  for  her  own  ugly  uose,  which  defies 
all  the  arts  of  hair-dressing.  Auothcr 
slave  arranges  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
aud  an  old  woman  of  loug  experience  aud 
others  of  less  are  called  in  to  give  their 
opinions.  '  Crimen  facinusque '  make  one 
subject. 

497.  materna  admotaque  lanis']  The 
common  reading  is  'matroua,'  but  the 
Schohast  and  Pithoeus'  MS.  aud  some 
otbers  have  '  materna,'  which  the  Scho- 
liast  explains,  "(juae  fuerat  matris,"  a 
slave  who  had  belouged  to  the  woman's 
mother.  Heiurich,  Jfalni  [aud  Ribbeck] 
adopt  this  readiug,  which  is  also  iu  the 
editions  of  Kigaltius  (Paris,  1(513)  aud 
Pithoeus  (1585).  She  had  ouce  practiscd 
with  the  crisping-pin  (acu),  but  was  dis- 
charged  (emerita)  from  that  duty,  and  was 
made  '  lanipeudia,'  the  womau  who  super- 
intcnded  the  spinniug  departmeut. 

500.  Censebunt,']  '  Sententia,'  '  censere ' 
are  words  taken  from  the  scuate,  which  is 
expressed  iu  '  consilio.' 

502.  Tot  premit  ordinibus,']  "With  so 
many  layers  she  loads  her  head,  with  so 
many  stories,  another  and  still  auother 
(adliuc),  slie  buihls  it  up."  From  tliis  de- 
scription  of  the  hair  Achaintre  confirms 
the  opiuion  of  Lipsius  (on  v.  407)  that  the 


satire  was  written  in  the  tirae  of  Trajan. 
He  says  that  the  medals  representing  tlie 
Juhae,  Agrip])inae,  and  Domitia  show  the 
hair  loosely  flowing  on  the  head  and  tied 
bebiud;  while  those  of  Plotina,  Marciana, 
aud  Matidia,  the  wife,  sister,  aud  niece  of 
Trajan,  of  Sabina,  Hadriau's  wife,  aud  the 
two  Faustiuae,  show  it  piled  up  as  Juvenal 
describes.  This  remark  may  be  verified 
so  far  as  regards  the  ladies  bcfore  and 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  rcferring  to 
their  names  in  Smith's  Dict.  Biog.  The 
fashion  described  by  Juveual  seems  to 
have  beeu  a  httle  moditied  iu  Hadrian's 
reign,  and  a  good  deal  altered  afler  that. 
Achaiutre  got  his  remark  from  Valesius, 
who  adds  that  the  fashion  was  first  con- 
demned  by  Faustina,  wife  of  Autoniuus. 
She  wore  her  hair  plaiu,  as  her  medala 
show. 

503.  Andromaehen  a  fronte  videbis,] 
Andromache  appears  to  have  been  prover- 
bial  for  talhiess.  Ovid  says  (A.  A.  ii. 
645): 

"  Omnibus  Andromache  visa  est  spatiosior 
aequo : 
Unus  qui  modicam  diceret  Hector  erat." 

Martial  describes  a  dwarf  thus  : 

"  Si  solum  spectes  hominis  caput,  Hectora 
credas ; 
Si  stantem  videas,  Astyanacta  putes." 
(xiv.  212.) 

504.  Cedo,  si  breve  parvi]  '  Ccdo '  is 
'  come  tell  me.'  See  S.  xiii.  210,  aud  Pers. 
S.  ii.  75.     These    words    seem    to    be    a 
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Sortita  est  lateris  spatiurn  breviorque  videtur  505 

Virg-ine  Pvg-maea,  nullis  adjuta  cothurnis, 

Et  levis  erecta  consurg^it  ad  oscula  planta  ? 

Nulla  viri  cura  interea^  nec  mentio  fiet 

Damnorum  :  vivit  tanquam  vieina  marito, 

Hoc  solo  propior,  quod  amicos  conjug-is  odit  510 

Et  servos,  gravis  est  rationibus.     Ecce  furentis 

Bellonae  matrisque  deum  chorus  intrat  et  iugens 

Semivir,  obseeno  facies  reverenda  minori, 

Mollia  qui  rapta  secuit  genitalia  testa 

Jam  pridem,  cui  rauca  cohors,  cui  tympana  cedunt        515 

Plebeia  et  Phrygia  vestitur  bucca  tiara. 

Grande  sonat  metuique  jubet  Septembris  et  Austri 


sort  of  mock  apoloory  for  the  turreted 
hair-dressiug.  "  What  is  a  womau  to  do 
if  she  is  shorter  thau  a  pigmy  (witliout 
her  shoes),  so  short  that  she  must  rise  ou 
her  tiptoes  to  he  kissed  ?  "  Gifford  gives 
up  this  passage  iu  despair,  aud  leaves  it 
out,  "  uot  so  much  ou  accouut  of  its  siugu- 
lar  clumsiness  as  of  liis  utter  iuabilitv  to 
make  auy  tolerable  sense  of  it."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaniug  I  thiuk. 
But  others  have  been  giveu.  The  Pygmaei 
were  the  little  foUc  who  fought  with 
craues  (Hom.  IL  iii.  iuit.).  They  come  in 
again,  S.  xiii.  168. 

508.  NuIIa  viri  citra'^  The  woman  who 
is  thus  dressing  herself  out  for  her  para- 
mours  cares  uothing  all  the  while  for  her 
husband,  and  says  nothing  of  the  losses  he 
suffers  through  her  neglect  and  extrava- 
gance.  She  lives  as  if  she  were  a  mere 
neighbour  andacquaintauce  of  herhusband, 
except  that  she  makea  a  point  of  hating 
his  friends  aud  scrvauts,  and  is  a  burdeu 
to  his  purse.  Rutgersius  ou  Horace,  C. 
iii.  19.  24,  "  Et  vicina  seni  non  habilis 
Lyco,"  compares  this  verse  of  Juvenars. 
But  the  sense  is  different  (see  note  there 
in  my  edition).  The  want  of  a  conjuuction 
hefore  '  gi-avis '  makes  Ruperti  tliink  a 
verse  or  two  is  lost.  There  is  nothing  very 
remarkable  iu  the  asyudetou,  as  it  is  called. 
[Ribbeck  aud  Jahu  have  '  vicina  mariti.'] 

511.  Ecce  furentis  Bellonae']  He  goes 
on  to  speak  ot'  the  superstitious  of  womeu, 
and  introduces  first  a  company  of  priests 
of  Bellona  and  of  Cybele  frightening  a 
woman  out  of  money  to  buy  a  lustration, 
aud  out  of  her  clothes,  iinder  the  pretence 
that  all  tlie  dangers  of  the  comiug  year 
will  go  with  them.  Bellona  was  worship- 
pcd  from  the  earliest  times  iu  Italy  as  thc 


goddess  of  war,  but  her  first  temple  at 
Rorae  seems  to  have  been  built  by  Appius 
Claudius,  &..V.C.  458,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  (Livy  x.  19).  The  character  of  her 
mad  rites  has  been  referred  to  before  (S.  iv. 
124).  They  were  accompanied  with 
disturbanccs  and  noisy  processions  which 
were  a  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants.  Sce 
note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  223  :  "  Hunc  circura- 
tonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis."  Her 
priests,  who  were  numerous,  were  called 
Bellouarii.  As  to  the  rites  and  priests 
(Galli)  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
see  S.  ii.  111,  u.  The  chief  priest  was 
called  Archigallus,  and  he  is  the  pei*son 
raeaut  by  '  ingens  semivir,'  the  burly 
eunuch  (see  Pers.  S.  v.  186,  'grandes 
Galli '),  to  whom  the  lesser  eunuchs 
(obsceno  minori)  bowed  down,  and  gave 
way,  and  stopped  their  drums  as  he  passed. 
He  wears  a  cap  tied  under  his  chiu,  such 
as  they  wore  in  Phrygia,  frora  whence  they 
came.  As  to  'testa'  Pliny  (xxxv.  12) 
says  :  "  Samia  testa  Matris  Deum  sacer- 
dotes  qui  Galli  vocantur  virilitatera  ampu- 
taut  nec  aliter  citra  perniciem."  The 
pottery  of  Samos  was  very  hard,  and  capa- 
ble  of  being  shai-pened.  Martial  speaks  of 
it  as  used  for  the  same  purpose  (iii.  81). 
Juvenal,  above,  says  it  was  the  custora 
"  supervacuara  cultris  abscindere  caruera  " 
(ii.  116).  Sharp  flints  are  spoken  of  in 
the  same  connexiou  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  237, 
"  Ille  etiam  saxo  corpus  laniavit  acuto ") 
and  others.  'Rapta  testa'  expresses  thc 
euthusiasm  of  the  man.  Ruperti,  with  his 
usual  waut  of  judgraent,  adopts  'rupta' 
froui  two  MSS.  and  some  old  editions. 
The  MSS.  are  from  the  same  original.  M. 
has  '  rupta.' 

517.   Grande  sonaf^  He  coraes  into  the 
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Advcntum,  nisi  bc  centiim  lustravcrit  ovis 

Et  xcrampclinas  veteres  donaverit  ipsi, 

Vi  (iui(l(iuid  suljiti  ct  mafr-ni  discriminis  instat  520 

In  tunicas  cat  ct  totum  scmel  cxpict  annum. 

Hibernum  fracta  glacie  descendet  in  amnem, 

Ter  matutino  Tiljcri  mcrgctur  ct  ipsis 

Ycrticibus  timidum  caput  abluct;  inde  supcrbi 

Totum  rc«^is  ag-rum  nuda  ac  tremebunda  crucntis  525 

Erepet  g-cnibus,  si  candida  jusscrit  lo; 

Ibit  ad  Acg-Niiti  fincm  calidacjue  petitas 

A  Mcroc  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  aedem 

Isidis,  antiquo  quae  proxima  surgit  Ovili. 

Credit  enim  ipsius  dominae  se  voce  moneri :  530 

En  animam  et  mentcm  cum  qua  di  nocte  loquantur ! 


house,  and  wben  the  woman  consults  him 
talks  big,  iu  a  loud  voice.  As  to  the  dan- 
gers  of  autumn  see  Horace,  C.  ii.  14.  15 : 

"  Frustra  per  auctumnos  uocentem 
Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum," 

aud  abovc,  S.  iv.  56,  "  jam  letifero  ccdente 
l^ruinis  Auctumno."  About  eggs  used  iu  lus- 
trations  see  Pcrsius,  S.  v.  185.  The  woman 
was  to  buy  safety  for  a  year  at  the  cost  of  a 
hundred  eggs,  and  to  cast  ott"  all  fear  of 
coming  daii^crs  with  her  clothes.  The 
colour  of  tlie  dothcs  he  calls  '  xerampe- 
linae '  is  that  of  dry  vine-leaves,  but  in 
what  stage  of  decay,  and  therefore  of  what 
colour,  is  not  to  be  determiued.  The 
Scholiast  says  the  colour  was  "  intra  coc- 
cinum  et  muricem,"  between  scarlet  and 
purple. 

523.  Ter  matutino  Tiberi]  These  to  v. 
541  are  the  votaries  of  the  Egyptian  wor- 
ship.  Persius  sp(iaks  of  such  infatuation 
(ii.  15)  : 

"  Haec  sancte  ut  poscas  Tiberino  in  gur- 
gite  mergis 
Maue  caput  bis  terque,  et  noctem  flumine 
purgas." 

Horace,  too,  makes  a  mothcr  vow  to  Jove 
tliat  if  hcr  child  recovers  lic  shall  staud 
naked  in  the  Tiber,  S.  ii.  3.  289,  n. 

524.  inde  xuperbi  Totum  regis  agruin] 
That  is,  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was 
tlie  property  of  Taniuinius  Superbus,  and 
atler  his  ex]ndsion  was  dedicatcd  to  Mars 
by  Brutus  (Livy,  ii.  5).  The  penance  liere 
<U'scribed  api^ears  to  liave  been  commou. 
Tibullus  says  (i.  2.  83,  sqq-) : 


"Non  ego  si  merui  dubitem  procumbcr 
templis, 
Et  (hirc  sacratis  oscuhi  liminibus; 
Ison  ego  tellurem  genibus  pen-epere  sup- 
plex, 
Et  miserum  sancto  tundere  poste  ca- 
put." 

Whcrever  superstition  is  found  tliis  absur- 
dity  is  practised,  or  othcrs  like  it. 

52G.  si  candida  jusserit  lo  ;]  In  later 
timcs  the  Argive  divinity,  lo,  came  to  be 
coufouudcd  withthe  Egyptiaii  Isis,  aud  the 
namcs  arc  here  used  as  idcntical.  Hcro- 
dotus  distinguishes  them,  though  he  gives  a 
rcason  wliich  may  account  for  thc  con- 
fusion,  Th  yap  ttjs  "lcrios  &yaAiJ.a  fhv  yv- 
vaiKrfiov  ^ovKfpcvv  t (TTi,  KOTOTTfp  '  EAA.7jj'es 
Ti)v  'lovv  ypd<pov(n  (ii.  11).  lo  represcntcd 
the  moou ;  and  Isis  it  appears  did  so,  but 
not  originally.  She  was  also  identificd  with 
Demeter.  The  iutcrcourse  between  the 
Grceks  and  Egyptians  led  to  the.  partial 
identification  of  tlicir  divinitics  aud  thc  im- 
portiug  of  Egyptian  worsliip  into  Grcccc, 
from  whence,  or  from  Greek  colonies,  they 
passed  to  Ilome.  '  Candida '  refers  to  thc 
story  of  thc  white  cow  into  which  lo  was 
changed.  The  princiiial  tcmplc  of  Isis  was 
in  tlic  Campus  Martius  (where  she  was 
called  Isis  Campensis),  and  therefore  Juve- 
nal  speaks  of  it  as  'antiquo  proxima  Ovili.' 
The  Ovilc  was  an  enclosure  into  which  thc 
pcople  wcnt  to  vote  at  the  '  comitia  centu- 
riata.'  Thc  kingdom  of  Meroc  lay  bet ween 
the  Nilc  and  the  Astaboras,  one  of  its 
Aethiopian  trilmtarics.  It  corresponds  in 
part  to  tlic  modcrn  Scnuaar. 

531.    i'»    animain    et    inentem^      Tliis 
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Ergo  hic  pvaecipuum  sumraumque  meretur  honorem, 

Qui  greg-e  linig^ero  circumdatus  et  gvege  calvo 

Plang-entis  populi  currit  derisor  Anubis. 

Ille  petit  veniam^  quoties  non  abstinet  uxor  535 

Concubitu  sacris  observandisque  diebus, 

Magnaque  debetur  viohito  poena  cadurco, 

Et  movisse  caput  visa  est  argentea  serpens  : 

IUius  lacrimae  meditataque  murmura  praestant 

Ut  veniam  culpae  non  abnuat  ansere  mag-no  540 

Scilicet  et  tenui  popano  corruptus  Osiris. 

Quum  dedit  ille  locum,  cophino  foenoque  relicto 
Arcanam  Judaea  tremens  mendicat  in  aurem^ 
Interpres  legum  Solymarum  et  magna  sacerdos 
Arboris  ac  summi  fida  internuntia  caeli;  545 

Implet  et  illa  manum,  sed  parcius :  aere  minuto 
Qualiaeunque  voles  Judaei  somnia  vendunt. 

Spondet  amatorem  tenerum  vel  divitis  orbi 
Testamentum  ingens  calidae  pulmone  columbae 


means  the  priest — "  a  iioble  heart  aud  mind 
for  the  gods  to  hold  communion  with  at 
night  !  "  '  Ergo  '  is  also  iudignant.  "  So 
tbis  is  he  who  claims  the  first  aud  highest 
honour  ?  "  '  Liuigero  '  refers  to  their 
lincu  dresses.  Her  priests,  aud  sometimes 
it  appears  her  worshippers,  wore  liuen. 
TibuUus  speaks  of  his  Delia  sittiug  before 
her  teraple  '  liuo  tecta '  (i.  3.  30).  That 
the  priests  wei"e  also.shoru  we  learu  from 
Plutarch's  treatise  on  Isis  aud  Osiris,  and 
Herodotus  says  so  of  the  Egyptiaus  gene- 
rally.  Martial  speaks  of  the  priests  as 
'  Hnigcri,  calvi,  sistrataque  turba.'  Souie 
MSS.  have  '  lanigeri.'  (See  Heius.  on  Ov. 
Ars  Am.  i.  77.) 

534.  Plangentis  populi^  The  worship  of 
Anubis,  auother  Egyptiau  god,  was  intro- 
duced  at  Rome  probably  at  the  same  time 
and  in  coujunction  with  tliat  of  Isis.  Plu- 
tarch  ( Is.  et  Os.  38)  speaks  of  Anubis  as 
the  guard  of  Isis.  His  symbol  was  a  dog's 
head,  which  was  carried  by  the  f)riests  of 
Isis  about  the  city  (S.  xv.  8,  "  o])pida  tota 
canem  veuerautur  ")  ;  aud  Juvenal  says  he 
lauglied  at  the  crowd  beatiug  their  breasts 
as  he  passed. 

535.  IHe  petit  veniam,~\  '  Ille  '  means 
the  priest  who  carried  the  god,  who  beiug 
appHed  to  by  this  or  that  woman  to  get  her 
oftence  pardoned,  entreats  Osiris  for  her. 
His  practised  tears  and  sighs  prevail  ('  me- 
ditata '  belongs  to  both)  as  appears  by  the 


asp  which  the  god  carried  in  his  haud 
moving  its  head,  a  piece  of  jugglery  easily 
performed.  Heinsius,  ou  Ovid  (Met.  ix. 
693  :  "  Plenaque  somniferi  serpens  pere- 
grina  veueni")  quotes  this  description  of 
Isis  fi"om  Apuleius  :  "  Laeva  cyuibium  de- 
peudebat  aureum,  cujus  ansulae,  qua  parte 
couspicua  est,  iusurgebat  aspis,  caput  at- 
tolleus  arduum."  Heiurich  refers  to  a  medal 
of  Memphis  reprosenting  the  god  with  au 
asp  iu  his  left  hand.  As  to  '  cadurco,'  see 
S.  vii.  221.  The  uotion  that  meu  and 
women  were  bouud  to  keep  themselves 
chaste  duriug  the  festival  of  Isis  is  referred 
to  in  various  places  by  the  poets.  See  Ru- 
perti's  uote.  Osiris,  the  Nile-god  aud  hus- 
baud  of  Isis,  was  worshipped  iu  coujunction 
with  his  wife  (viii.  29).  Horace  makes 
his  mau  with  a  broken  leg  swear  '•'  per 
sanctum  Osirim  "  (Epp.  i.  17.  60).  He  is 
l)ribed  by  a  goose,  the  usual  otieriug  to 
Isis  (often  found  ou  Egyptian  monuments), 
aud  a  '  popauum,'  which  was  a  flat  thin 
cake  commouly  used  iu  sacrifices.  Ti- 
maeus  (Lex.  Plat.)  describes  iToiTava  as 
TTffj.p.aTa  ir\aT(a  Kal  A.eTrTO  Kal  ■nepKpeprj, 
ou  whicli  Ruhnkeu  has  a  note  which  may 
be  cousulted,  and  Casaubou  ou  Athenaeus, 
iv.  21. 

542.  cophino  foenoque  relicto^  These 
have  beeu  mentioued  before,  S.  iii.  14. 
*  Cophinus '  is  the  word  used  by  tlie  sacred 
writers  for  baskets  in  the  accounts  given 
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Tractato  Armonius  vl'1  Coinnia^jfcnus  liaruspcx  :  550 

Pectora  pullorimi  rimabitur,  exta  catelli, 
Intcrduni  ct  pucri  :   facict  quod  dcfcrat  ipsc. 
Chaldacis  sod  major  crit  fiducia  :  quidcpiid 
Dixerit  astrologfus  credent  a  fonte  relatum 
Ilammonis,  (pioniam  Ddphis  oracula  ccssant  555 

Et  j^cnus  humanum  damnat  caliiro  futuri. 


of  thc  miracles  of  thc  loavcs  and  fishcs,  and 
from  those  it  is  infcmd  tliat  it  was  the 
frencnd  practice  of  thc  Jcws  wlieu  tiavcl- 
linp  to  carry  aln^ut  with  thcm  small  baskcts 
witii  tlicir  daily  f.KKl.  Sce  Bcngcl  on  Matt. 
xiv.  9  :  "  Numerus  copiiiuorum  rcspondit 
numcro  a]>ostolorum  ut  singruli  copliino 
(lucm  gcstabant  pleno  fraudercnt."  Tlie 
impostor  hc;  e  introduccd  is  an  ohl  palsied 
Jewess,  whispcring  in  tlie  wonian's  ear 
something  from  tiie  law  of  Moscs,  with 
which,  espcciaily  those  that  rclated  to  the 
Sabbath,  it  appears  the  superstitious  were 
easily  frightened.  See  notes  on  Horace, 
S.  i.  9.  69 :  "  hodie  tricesinia  sal)i)ata,"  and 
ii.  3.  291.  Solymus  is  an  adjective.  The 
plural  Solyma  is  used  for  Jcrusalcm  by 
Alartial,  xi.  94 :  "  Solymis  quod  natus  in 
ipsis."  The  priestess  of  thc  woods  (sacer- 
dos  arboris)  is  explaincd  by  S.  iii.  15,  16  : 

"  Omnis    enim  populo  niercedem  pendcre 
jussa  est 
Arbor  et  ejectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis." 

Slie  gets  a  fee,  but  not  so  large  as  thc  priest. 
Probably  the  Jews  tradcd  upon  tlie  dream 
intcrprctations  ofJoseph  and  Daniel,  and 
made  pcople  believe  it  was  a  gift  of  tlieir 
tribe.  Selling  dreams  is  to  sell  the  inter- 
pretation,  to  make  thcm  out  whatcver  may 
be  de.sired.  '  Arcanam  in  aurem,'  '  into  hcr 
jirivate  ear,'  is  an  unusual  kind  of  phrase. 
Hcinrich  thinks  it  shonld  be  '  arcauum.' 

550.  Armenius  vel  Commatjenu.s  harus- 
pex ;]  Tlie  next  beggars  are  fortune-tellcrs 
from  the  Kast,  profcssing  to  deal  with  the 
future  through  the  bowds  of  beasts  and 
birds,  sometimes,  he  adds,  of  hunian  vic- 
tiins.  Commagene,  whicli  was  to  thc  north 
of  Syria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phratcs,  was  at  this  time  a  Roman  provincc, 
haviiig  bcen  made  so  in  tlie  year  a.d.  73. 
Tlic  capital  was  Samosata,  afierwards  the 
birthplacc  of  Lucian. 

bhl.  rimabitur,^  Thc  MSS.  vary.  P. 
has  tlie  future,  ncarly  all  tlie  MSS.  havc 
'  rimatur  et.'  But  JuVcnal  is  more  likely  to 
havc  written  the  future  aiid  without  the 
conjunction. 

552.  faciet    quod    deferat    tpse.']      Ile 


will  kill  the  child,and  then  goand  inform. 
553.  Chaldaeis  sed  mnjor  erit]  Tlie 
astrologcrs  (mathematici)  from  Babylon  aiid 
other  parts  of  Asia  were  a  nuisance  that 
frcfiuciitly  caused  the  intcrfcrcnce  of  the 
state.  Cicero  speaks  of  thcm  as  numerous 
in  his  time,  aud  Tacitus  said  thcy  wcre  a  set 
of  knaves  who  would  bc  always  forbiddcu 
and  ahvays  rctaincd  (Hist.  i.  22).  See  In- 
troduction  to  Horace,  C.  i.  11,  where  he 
advises  his  Leuconoc  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  They  appear  to  havehad  great 
hold  on  women's  minds.  Augustus  is  said 
by  Suetouius  (c.  91)  to  havc  had  a  firm  faith 
in  thcm,  which  may  l)e  doubtcd.  Tiberius 
had  a  party  of  thcin  at  Caprcae. 

551.  a  fonte  relatum  Hammonis,']  Tlie 
tradition  .luvenal  seems  to  follow respccting 
the  Libyau  oracle  of  Jupitcr  Ammon  is  that 
relatcd  by  Serviuson  Virgil  iv.  196  :  "  Hic 
Hammone  satus."  Hc  says  that  when  Libcr 
or  Hercules  (for  tlie  story  varies,  lie  says) 
was  passing  through  the  deserts  of  Libya 
with  an  army,  being  bound  for  India,  he  \vas 
in  want  of  water ;  and  when  he  prayed  to 
his  father  Jove,  a  ram  was  scnt  to  show  him 
the  way  to  a  spring,  which  the  beast  dis- 
covered  by  scratching  the  ground  with  his 
foot.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  Juvenal 
had  niore  respect  for  the  oraelc  of  Hammon 
than  for  any  other. 

Dion  (Ixiii.  11)  says  that  Nero,  either 
angry  with  ApoUo  for  some  answcr  he  got 
froin  him,  or  under  the  iiifluence  of  some 
othcr  madness,  robhedthetcmpleat  Dclphi 
of  the  land  of  Cirrha,  which  was  attachcd  to 
it,  and  gave  it  to  his  soldiers :  at  thc  sanie 
time  he  put  an  end  to  the  oracle  and  killed 
the  priests.  He  robbed  the  tcmplc,  in  fact, 
to  support  his  own  cxtravagancc,  as  Heury 
VIII.  robbed  the  churchcs.  The  orade  was 
not  rcstorcdtillafterthis  satirc  was  probably 
writtcn,  by  Hadrian,  from  whosc  timctill  it 
was  finally  abolishcd  by  tlie  Einiicror  Thco- 
dosius,  it  continued  to  be  consultcd. 

556.  damnat  caIi'/ofuturi.~\  '  Dainnat ' 
meaus  '  punishcs  '  thein  for  thcir  sins,  or  for 
the  sacrilege  of  Ncro.  '  Dainnare,'  like 
'obligare,'  is  'to  bind  uiidcr  a  pcualty.' 
Ruperti  wishes  Juveual  had  writtcn  some 
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560 


Praecipuus  tamen  est  horum  qui  saepius  exsul, 

Cujus  amicitia  conducendaque  tabella 

Mao-nus  civis  obit  et  formidatus  Othoni. 

Inde  fides  artis,  sonuit  si  dextera  ferro 

Laevaque,  si  long-o  castrorum  in  carcere  mansit. 

Nemo  mathematicus  genium  indemnatus  haljebit, 

Sed  qui  paene  perit,  cui  vix  in  Cyclada  mitti 

Contig-it  et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seripho. 

Consulit  ictericae  lento  de  funere  matris, 

Ante  tamen  de  te,  Tanaquil  tua ;  quando  sororem 

Eiferat  et  patruos ;  an  sit  victurus  adulter 

Post  ipsam,  quid  enim  majus  dare  numina  possunt  ? 

Haec  tamen  ig-norat  quid  sidus  triste  mmetur 
Saturni,  quo  laeta  Venus  se  proferat  astro,  670 

Qui  mensis  damnis,  quae  dentur  tempora  lucro  : 


565 


otber  word.     Heinricli  tlierefore  cautions 
us  agaiust  supposing  it  a  corraption. 

557.  Praeciptins  tamen']  The  liisto- 
rians  tcU  us  tliat  Otlio  was  led  on  to  aiiu  at 
tbe  euipire  among  other  uicaus  by  a  person 
of  this  profession,  whoui  Tacitus  (Hist.  i. 
22)  and  Plutarch  (Galba,  c.  23)  call 
Ptoleniaeus,  but  Suctonius  (Otbo,  4.  6) 
calls  Seleucus.  With  tbis  niau  be  was  ou 
terins  of  intiiuacy.  He  accompanied  Otho, 
Tacitus  says,  into  Spaiu.  That  be  was  often 
banisbed  i's  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  His 
« tabella '  was  au  ahiiauac,  called  below 
'  epbemerides.'  He  and  his  ahnanac  were 
to  be  bad  for  moucy.  The  great  citizen  is 
Galba  (see  note  on  S.  ii.  104).  '  Obit '  is 
for  '  obiit,'  as  '  perit '  for  '  periit,'  above,  v. 
295,  and  below,  v.  563  ;  viii.  85  :  "dignus 
morte  perit ;"  aud  x.  118  :  "  uterque  perit 
orator."  See  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  109  :  "  Flamma 
petit  altum;"  uud  Met.viii.  349:  "Lougius 
it :  auctor  teli  Piigasaeus  Jason."  P.  and 
one  or  two  Paris  MSS.  omit  558,  9  [and 
Ribbeck]. 

560.  Inde  fides  artis,']  He  says,  tbe 
o-reater  tlie  knave  tbe  more  be  is  trusted  : 
uo  man  cau  expect  to  be  beUeved  but  those 
on  wbose  wrists  tbe  cbains  bave  rattkHl,  and 
who  bave  been  iu  prison  for  some  military 
offeuce,  orhavedeserveddeatb,  anduaiTowly 
escapedwitb  bauisbment,  aud  uot  back  from 
trausportation.  '  Genium  habebit '  means 
will  bave  one  to  tell  bim  tlie  future,  as 
Cassius'  Geuius  tokl  bim  of  Pliib]ipi  (Plut. 
Brut.  36).  As  to  Cyclas  and  Seripbus,  see 
notes  ou  S.  i.  73  :  '''  Aude  abquid  brevibus 
Gvaris  et  carcere  dignum  Sivis  esseabquis ;" 
and  X.  170  :  "  Ut  Gyari  clausus  scopulis 


parvaque  Seripbo."  [Ribbeck  omits  v.  561, 
wbicb  is  certaiuly  a  feebk  addition.] 

565.  ConsuUt  ictericael  It  bas  been  ob- 
served  before  (iii.  42,  n.)"  tbat  tlie  astro- 
logers  were  often  consnlted  about  tbe  death 
of  relations.  By  Tanaquil  be  means  bis 
wife.  Tauaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  Livy  says  (i.  34),  was,  bke  tbe 
Etruscaus  in  general,  skilled  intbe  signsof 
tbe  skies.  Tberefore  ber  uame  is  taken 
here.  Tbe  woman  is  impatient  for  ber 
motber's  deatli,  but  still  more  for  ber  hus- 
baud's.  '  Icterus  '  is  tbe  name  of  a  bird, 
one  of  tbe  many  genera  of  the  '  sturnidae,' 
or  starUng  fann'ly.  People  witb  the  jauu- 
dice  (regius  morbus)  were  called  '  icterici,' 
according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxx.  11),  from 
tbe  fanciful  notion  tbat  the  disease  is  cured 
by  looking  at  tbe  '  icterus,'  wbicb  dies  in- 
stead  of  tbe  patient :  "  Avis  icterus  voca- 
tur  a  colore,  quae  si  spectetur,  sanari  id 
malum  traduut  et  avem  mori." 

569.  Saec  tamen  ignoraf]  He  saystbat 
is  still  not  so  bad  as  tbose  women  wbo  pro- 
fess  the  art  tbemselves.  Of  the  planets  tbe 
astrologers  beld  Saturnus  and  Mars  to  be 
noxious,  Jupiter  and  Yenus  to  be  favour- 
ablc.     See  Horace,  C.  ii.  17.  22 : 

" te  Jovis  impio 

Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit  volucrisque  Fati 
Tardavit  alas." 

'  Sidus '  and  '  astrum '  both  properly  signify 
a  constellation.  Here '  sidus '  is  tbe  planet ; 
'  quo  astro '  means  in  wb.".t  coustellation 
sbe  appears.  '  Dentur  lucro'  is  like  Ho- 
race's  "  Queni  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit 


SATIRA  VI. 
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IUius  occursus  etiam  vitare  memento, 
In  cujus  manibus  ceu  ping-uia  sucina  tritas 
Ceniis  ephemeridas,  (juae  nullum  consulit  et  jam 
Consulitur,  quae  castra  viro  patriamque  petentc 
Non  ibit  pariter  numeris  revocata  Thrasylli, 
Ad  ijrimum  hipidem  veetari  (pium  placet,  hora 
Sumitur  ex  libro;  si  prurit  tVictus  ocelli 
Angulus,  inspecta  genesi  collyria  poscit. 
Aegra  lieet  jaceat  capiendo  nulla  videtur 
Aptior  hora  eibo  nisi  quam  dederit  Petosiris. 
Si  mediocris  erit,  spatium  lustrabit  utrinque 
Metarum  et  sortes  dueet  frontemque  manumque 
Praebebit  vati  crebrum  poppysma  rog-anti. 


575 


580 


lucro  Appone"  (C.  i.  9.  14).  [Ribbeck 
has  '  Haec  tameu  ifrnorant,  quid  sidus 
triste  niinetur  ! '  which  verse  with  those 
which  follow  it  here  as  far  as  v.  581,  hc 
places  after  v.  626.] 

572.  l//iu.t  occurxus  etiam]  '  Etiam  ' 
must  be  taken  with '  occursus,'  "  avoid  even 
meeting  her,  to  say  nothing  of  marrying 
her,"  as  Heinricli  says.  '  Pinguia  sucina  ' 
are  balls  of  amber  wliich  the  luxurious 
carried  in  their  hands  to  keep  them  cool  iu 
the  hot  wcather.  '  Pinguia '  would  express 
the  sticky  chimmy  state  they  would  come 
to  in  a  hnt  hand.  Heinrich  takes  it  so, 
lluperti  diftereutly.  See  S.  ix.  50  :  "  cui 
sucina  mittas  Grandia."  Ovid  refers  to 
this  when  he  says  of  the  tears  of  the  He- 
liades  (see  S.  v.  38)  :  "  lucidus  amnis  Ex- 
cipit  et  nuribus  mittit  gestanda  Latinis  " 
(Met.  ii.  365).  Martial  spcaks  of  "  Sucina 
virginea  regelata  manu "  (xi.  8).  As  to 
'  ephemerides,'  see  above,  v.  557. 

576.  numerin  revocata  Thra.ti/Ui.']  "Xec 
Babylonios  Tentaris  numeros,"  is  Horace's 
advice  to  Leuconoe  (C.  i.  11.  2).  It  means 
the  astrologer's  calculations.  The  Thra- 
sylli  father  and  son  were  astrologcrs,  and 
thc  father  a  learned  physician  who  lived  in 
close  intimacy  with  Tiberius.  The  origin  of 
their  accjuaintance,  wliich  began  when  Tibe- 
rius  was  at  Khodes,  is  told  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  vi.  21).  The  son  is  said  i)y  Tacitus 
to  have  foretohl  tlie  acccssiou  of  Xero  to  the 
empire  (Ib.  c.  22).  Thc  woman  will  not  go 
with  her  husband  to  the  camp  or  come  home 
if  they  arc  abroad,  nor  go  out  for  a  drive,  if 
the  hour  is  not  propitious  according  to  tlie 
almanac  of  Thrasyllus,  and  must  consult  lier 
horoscope  before  she  puts  salve  on  lier  eye 
if  it  itclies.  As  to  'collyria,'  scc  note  on 
Hor.  S.  i.  5.  30. 


581.  nisi  quam  dederit  Pcto.iiris.']  This 
was  the  oklest  Egyptian  astrologcr.  He  is 
commonly  mentioncd  in  conjunction  with 
Necepsos,  the  other  EgyptJan  authority. 
See  Pliny,  H.X.  ii.  23 :  "  Egyptia  ratio  quain 
Petosiris  et  Xecepsos  ostendcre."  vii.  19 : 
"  Durat  et  ea  ratio  quam  Petosiris  ac  Xe- 
cepsos  tradideruut."  Their  age  is  quite 
unknown.  Almanacs  and  such  like  books 
probably  bore  their  names.  l\uperti's 
note,  "  Petosiris  pro  quovis  astrologo  ut 
Thrasyllus,"  is  nonsense.  This  woman 
does  not  consult  the  astrologers,  but  is 
lcarned  in  books,  which  Juvcnal  says  is 
worse. 

582.  Si  mediocris  erit,]  If  she  be  a 
person  in  humble  life,  slie  will  go  and  gct 
advice  from  the  astrologers  in  the  Circus ; 
resjjecting  whom  see  note  on  Horaec,  S.  i. 
6.  113,  sq. :  "  Fallacem  Circum  vcsperti- 
nunique  pererro  Saepe  Forum ;  adsisto 
divinis,"  Avhere  this  ])assage  and  v.  588  are 
referrcd  to  and  explahied.  '  Poppysma  '  is 
'  a  smack  of  the  lips,'  such  as  is  made  by  a 
hearty  kiss.  Such  scems  to  be  the  mean- 
iug  here.  See  Forcellini  and  Heinrich's 
note. 

These  verses  582—591  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  the  forraer  class,  who  consulted 
the  astrologers.  He  has  done  with  those, 
and  passes  in  v.  569  to  others  who  do  not 
want  advice,  but  give  it,  who  have  only  to 
consult  their  books  and  their  lioroscopes 
and  so  fortli  for  themselves.  It  appears 
to  mc  that  tlicsc  verses  should  come  after 
V.  568.  Thegrcat  Chaldaean  comes  to  the 
rich  woman's  house,  or  she  hires  a  Phry- 
gian  or  Indian  ;  thc  poor  woman  niust  be 
coutent  to  go  to  the  Circus  aud  consult  the 
common  cheats. 
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Divitil)us  responsa  daljunt  Phiyx  aug-ur  et  Indus  5S5 

Conductus,  dal)it  astrorum  mundique  peritus 
Atque  aliquis  senior  qui  imblica  fulgura  condit : 
Plebeium  in  Circo  positum  est  et  in  ag-g-ere  fatura. 
Quae  nudis  longum  ostendit  cervicibus  aurum, 
Consulit  ante  phalas  delphinorumque  columnas,  590 

An  sag"a  vendenti  nubat  caupone  relicto, 

Hae  tamen  et  partus  subeunt  discrimen  et  omnes 
Nutricis  tolerant  fortuna  urgente  labores  : 
Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  pvierpera  lecto. 
Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  possunt,  595 

Quae  steriles  facit  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 
Conducit.     Gaude,  infelix^  atque  ipse  bibendum 
Porrig-e^,  quidquid  erit :  nam  si  distendere  vellet 
Et  vexare  uterum  pueris  salientibus,  esses 
Aethiopis  fortasse  pater  :  mox  decolor  heres  6oo 

Impleret  tabulas^  nunquam  tibi  mane  videndus. 

Transeo  suppositos  et  g-audia  votaque  saepe 


585.  Phryx  augttr  et  Indus]  The  rich 
keep  a  seer  iu  their  own  pay.  Cieero 
nientions  the  Phrygians  among  other 
Easterns  as  deaUng  in  this  art  (De  Div.  i. 
41).  'Muudus  '  is'the  sky.'  (See  ForceU.) 
'  Fulgura '  or  '  fuhnina  condere  '  was  the 
phrase  for  the  ceremony  by  which  places 
struck  by  lightning  or  thunderbolts  were 
purified.  Such  a  place  was  called  '  biden- 
tal.'  (See  Persius,  ii.  27,  n.)  The  persous 
employed  on  this  ceremony  were  called 
from  it  '  fulguratores.'  (See  ForcelL)  As 
to  '  aggere,'  see  S.  v.  153,  and  viii.  43. 
[Ribbeck  has  '  Indi,'  aud  omits  v.  586. 
P2a>  and  Jalin  iiave  '  iude '  for  '  Indus.'] 

589.  Quae  niidis  longuni]  This  is  any 
common  prostitute.  As  to  '  auruni,'  see 
above,  v,  122  :  "  nuda  papilUs  constitit 
auratis."  [  Ribbeck  has  '  armum '  in  phice 
of  'aurum.']  '  Phahie '  (or  'falae,'  as 
ForceUini  has  it)  and  'delphinorum  cokun- 
nae '  are  here  spoken  of  as  different  things. 
Heiurich  says  '  phalae '  were  piUars  at  each 
end  of  the  Circus  coursc  supporting  the 
'  ova '  and  the  dolpliius.  Accordiug  to 
Servius,  on  Virgil,  Aen.  ix.  705,  they  were 
nioveable  towers  on  which  fights  took 
place.  There  was  certaiuly  a  piUar  on 
the  'spina,'  or  waU  that  ran  down  the 
course,  supportiug  figures  of  dolphins  in 
honour  of  Neptune,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
woodcut  iu  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  Art.  '  Cir- 
cus,'  and  two  others,  supporting  a  number 


of  woodeu  baUs  (ova),  which  were  taken 
down  one  by  one  as  the  chariots  went 
round  the  course,  to  mark  the  number 
of  times.  ForceUini  foUovvs  Servius'  ex- 
planatiou. 

591.  An  saga  vendenti']  She  wants  to 
know^  whetlier  she  shaU  marry  the  clothes- 
man  or  the  victuaUer. 

592.  Sae  tamen]  The  poorer  sort,  how- 
ever,  bad  as  they  are,  do  sometimes  bear 
children  aud  nurse  them,  for  their  con- 
dition  obliges  them  to  this  (fortuua  ur- 
gente).  But  rich  ladies  wiU  not  breed; 
they  carry  off  aU  they  conceive  by  abortive 
drugs.  '  Hujus '  is  as  if  the  woman  was 
present  who  contracts  (conducit)  for  this 
busiuess,  '  InfeUx  '  is  the  husband,  who 
ought  to  be  glad  to  give  the  drug  himself 
rather  than  become  the  reputed  father  of 
a  black  boy,  such  as  you  would  count 
ominous  if  you  met  hini  iu  the  morning 
as  vou  stepped  out  of  your  door, 

After  601  in  one  MS.,  but  after  614  in  a 
few  others,  are  three  feeble  monkish  Unes 
which  are  not  worth  repeating.  Jahn  has 
them  in  his  Var.  Lect. 

602.  Tratiseo  supposifos']  See  S.  iii,  114  : 
"  Transi  Gymnasia  atque  audi  facinus 
majorisabollae."  He  passes  ou  to  another 
point,  the  practice  of  women  putting  off 
supposititious  children  upou  their  hus- 
bands  as  their  own.  Ruperti  says  'tran- 
seo '  is  '  praetereo  silentio ;'  so  he  inter- 
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Ad  spuiros  clccepta  lacus  atcjue  iiule  pctitos 

Pontificcs,  Salios,  Scaurorum  nomina  talso 

Cnrpnrc  laturos.      Stat  Fi)rtuiia  iuiproba  noctu  G05 

Arridcus  uudis  inlautilius.      IIos  Ibvct  omncs 

Invt»lvitc|ue  sinu  :  domilius  tunc  porrig^it  altis, 

Sccretumc[uc  sibi  mimum  parat.     Hos  amat,  his  se 

Inj^crit  utcjue  suos  ridcns  producit  alumnos. 

Hic  magicos  affert  cantus,  hic  Thessala  vendit  6io 

Philtra,  (juihus  valcant  mcntcm  vexarc  mariti 
Et  solca  jiulsarc  natcs.     Quod  dcsij)is  indc  cst; 
Inde  animi  calijj^o  et  magna  oblivio  i"erum 
Quas  modo  g-essisti.     Tamen  hoc  tolerabile,  si  non 
Et  1'urere  incipias,  ut  avunculus  ille  Xeronis,  Gi5 


prcts  the  fornier  'transi.'  The  joys  and 
vows  arc  tliosc  of  tlie  husband,  who  has 
bccn  wisliinj^  for  a  son.  As  to  'lacus,' 
which  wcre  the  public  tanks  froni  which 
the  poorer  pcople  drew  watcr  who  coukl 
not  aftbrd  to  have  it  laid  on  at  their 
houses,  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  4.  37.  Thcy 
arc  called  here  '  spurcos,'  '  nuiddy,'  which 
sucli  placcs,  trodden  by  niany  i)eople  at 
all  hours  with  watcr-pots,  would  always 
be.  The  Pontificcs  were  the  principal  reli- 
gious  college  at  Ronic,  fifteen  in  nuniber 
at  this  tiuie,  and  fonned  thc  supreme 
court  in  luatters  relating  to  religion.  The 
Salii  fonncd  two  other  coUcgcs,  one  con- 
nected  with  the  worshipof  Mars,  the  other 
of  Quirinus.  The  Pontificcs  niight  be 
plcbeians,  but  the  Salii  wcre  chosen  froni 
the  patricians,  which  niakes  the  case  worse. 
As  to  the  Scauri,  who  are  here  as  before 
put  for  any  noble  family,  see  note  on  S. 
ii.  35. 

603.  Ad  spurcos']  [In  this  verse  Ribbeck 
has  '  saepe  inde ;'  and  in  v.  606  he  has 
'  ulnis'  for  'omnes.'] 

608.  Secretumque  sihi  mimum  parat.'] 
"  Makes  hersclf  a  private  farce,"  as  Horace 
says  (C.  iii.  29.  49)  : 

"  Fortuna  saevo  lacta  negotio  ct 
Luduni  insolcntcm  ludcre  pertinax." 

Juvenal  calls  her  '  improba,'  '  sly,'  like 
Horace's  old  woman  of  Thebes,  "  anns  im- 
proba  Thcbis  Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata  " 
(S.  ii.  5.  8t).  This  picture  of  Fortune 
doating  and  chuckling  over  her  fouiid- 
lings,  and  prescnting  them  to  the  grcat 
people  as  their  own,  and  aiiiusing  hersclf 
throughout  tbcir  carccr  with  the  secrct 
of  their   birth,  laughing   at   the   homage 


paid  to  their  blood  and  at  the  unconscious 
coutamination  thecxclusives  are  incurring, 
is  a  finc  piccc  of  satirc.  '  Fortunae  filius' 
(Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  49)  aiid  irais  rvxv^  (Soph. 
Oed.  R.  1080)  were  ordinary  phrases.  '  His 
se  ingerit '  means  she  heaps  her  favours 
upon  them. 

610.  Mic  magicos  affert  cantns,']  The 
next  vice  dealt  with  is  the  adniinistering 
of  love-potions,  the  comnion  effect  of  which 
was  madness.     Ovid  says  (A.  A.  ii.  105)  : 

"  Ncc    data   profuerint    pallentia    philtra 
pucllis ; 
Philtra  nocent  animis  vimque    furoris 
habent." 

There  is  a  story  that  Lucretius  was  drivcn 
mad  by  a  pliiltrc.  Thessalian  witchcs, 
drugs,  charms,  wcre  provcrbial.  Sce  Hor. 
C.  i.  27.  21 :  "  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 
Magus  venenis,  quis  potcrit  deus?  "  i]pod. 
V.  45.  Epp.  ii.  2.  209.  Juvenal  says  tli:it  a 
nian  is  lucky  if  he  only  bccomcs  a  drivel- 
ler,  lcts  his  wife  beat  him  with  her  slip- 
pers,  and  so  forth.  '  Furcre  '  and  '  furor  ' 
apply  to  insanity  with  violencc.  '  Dcsipis ' 
and  '  gessisti '  are  addrcssed  to  auy  hus- 
band  so  victiniizcd.  I  say  this  because 
Ruperti  says  it  is  an  "apostrophe  ad 
maritum  vel  Postumum,"  which  is  nou- 
scnse. 

615.  avunculus  ille  Neronis,  \  Caligula 
was  the  brothcr  of  Agrippina,  mothcr  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  They  wcrc  thc  cliil- 
drcn  of  Gcrmanicus.  Caligula  niarricd 
Miloiiia  Cacsonia  (I)ion,  59.  2.3)  aftcr  hav- 
ing  livcd  in  adultcry  with  hcr.  Suetonius 
(Calig.  50)  says,  "  Cruditur  ])otionatus  a 
Cacsonia  uxore  aniatorio  i|ui(lcm  mcdica- 
mento  scd  qucKl  in  furorem  vertit."     His 
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Ciil  totam  tremuli  frontem  Caesonia  pulli 
Infudit.     Quae  non  faciet  quod  Principis  uxor? 
Ardebant  cuncta  et  fracta  compage  ruebant, 
Non  aliter  quam  si  fecisset  Juno  maritum 
Insanum.     Minus  erg-o  nocens  erit  Agrippinae 
Boletus,  siquidem  unius  praecordia  pressit 
Ule  senis  tremulumque  caput  descendere  jussit 
In  caelum  et  longa  manantia  labra  saliva. 
Haec  poscit  ferrum  atque  ignes,  haec  potio  torquet, 
Haec  lacerat  mixtos  Equitum  cum  sang-uine  Patres. 
Tanti  partus  equae,  tanti  una  venefica  constat ! 

Oderunt  natos  de  pellice ;  nemo  repug-net^ 
Nemo  vetetj  jam  jam  privignum  occidere  fas  est. 
Vos  eg-o^  pupillij  moneo,  quibus  amplior  est  res, 
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suflFeringsfrom  tliis  cause,  especially  through 
horrid  dreams  and  want  of  sleep,  were 
very  severe;  and,  whatever  his  raaduess 
proceeded  from,  the  contrast  hetween  the 
lirst  four  montlis  of  his  reign  and  his 
savage  conduct  for  tln-ee  years  afterwards 
can  only  be  accounted  for  hy  insanity,  as 
Juvenal  says  below,  v.  618,  sqq.  (jose- 
phus,  Aut.  Jud.  xix.  2,  §  4.)  Caesonia  was 
murdered  by  the  conspirators  who  killed 
her  husband,  24.  January,  a.d.  41. 

616.  Cui  totam  tremnli  fronteni]  "For 
whoui  Caesonia  mixed  tlie  entire  forehead 
of  a  shivering  foal."  8ee  above,  v.  133  : 
"  Hippouianes  cannenqne  loquar."  '  Hip- 
pomanes'  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  a  small  black  excrescence  which 
they  said  appeared  on  tlie  forehead  of 
every  foal  at  its  birtli,  and  which  the  dam 
tears  oft"  with  its  teeth  and  swallows,  but 
if  slie  fails  to  do  so,  and  any  one  gets  it 
off  before  her,  and  she  smells  it,  she  is  driven 
mad.  See  Aristotle :  Ka\  Qr]Tovffi  tovto 
fj.a\iffTa  ■navTwv  al  irfpl  ray  (papfiaKiias. 
(Hist.  An.  vi.  18.  22 ;  viii.  24.  11.)  Pliny 
says  nearly  in  the  same  words  (H.  N.  viii. 
42),  "  Et  sane  equis  amoris  iunasci  vene- 
ficium,  hippomanes  apellatum,  in  fronte, 
caricae  magnitudiue,  colore  nigro;  quod 
statim  edito  partu  devorat  feta,  aut  par- 
tuui  ad  ubera  non  admittit.  Si  quis  prae- 
reptum  habeat,  olfactu  in  rabieni  id  genus 
agitur."  Among  tlie  tliings  offered  to 
tlie  infernal  deities  before  Dido's  self- 
d(  struction  was  "  nascentis  equi  de  fronte 
revnlsus  Et  matri  praereptus  amor."  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  515.)  Virgil  says  that  the  name 
'hippomanes'  is  properly  given  to  a  diffe- 
rent  thing  (Georg.  iii.  280,  sqq.)  : 


"  Hic  demum,  hippomanes  quod  vero  no- 

mine  dicunt 
Pastores,  lentum  destilhit  ab  inguine  vi- 

rus : 
Hippomanes,    quod    saepe  malae   legere 

novercae, 
Miscueruutque  herbas    et    non   iunoxia 

verba." 

620.  Mimis  ergo  nocens\  As  to  the 
'boletus'  Agrippina  gave  to  Claudius,  see 
S.  V.  146.  Juvenal  says  her  crime  was 
less  tlian  that  of  Caesonia,  for  slie  sent 
an  emperor  mad  and  set  tlie  world  on  fire, 
while  the  otlier  only  sent  an  old  dotard  to 
heaven  with  his  heels  uppennost,  that  is, 
sent  him  the  other  way,  as  the  Scholiast 
says.  Claudius  was  upwards  of  seventy- 
three  wlieu  he  died.  Suetonius  describes 
him  much  as  Juvenal  does,  "  Risus  indecens, 
ira  turpior,  spumante  rictu,  humentibus 
naribus,  praeterea  linguae  titubantia,  ca- 
putque  cum  semper  tum  in  quantulocun- 
que  actu  vel  maxime  tremulum  "  (c.  30). 

624.  Haec  poscitferrum^  "  This  potion 
(of  Caesonia's)  calls  for  fire  and  sword,  and 
tortures  and  tears  to  pieces  patricians,  and 
miugles  tlieir  blood  with  the  blood  of 
Equites.  And  that  is  the  cost  of  a  mare's 
foal  and  one  charmer  !  " 

627.  Oderunt  natos  de pellice ;"]  "Wives 
hate  their  husbands'  bastards  ;  and  sup- 
pose  no  one  finds  fault  with  that  or  forbids 
it,  then  straight  they  count  it  right  to  kill 
a  stepson." 

629.  Vos  ego,  pupilli,']  He  goes  on  to 
caution  boys  who  have  property  against 
their  own  motliers.  '  Pupillus '  was  a  boy 
under   age   (impubes)  who  had    lost  his 
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Custodite  animas  ct  niilli  fredito  monsac  :  630 

Livida  materno  fervcnt  adipata  vencno. 

Mordoat  ante  aliquis  quidquid  jiorrexerit  illa 

Quac  pcperit ;   tiniidus  praej^-ustet  poeula  pappas, 

Finsiimus  haec  altum  satira  sumente  cothurnum 

Seiheet  ct  fincm  cg-ressi  les-emque  priorum  635 

Grande  Sophoeleo  carmcn  haechamur  liiatu, 

Montihus  ig-notum  RutuHs  caeh)quc  Latino  ! 

Nos  utinam  vani !  sed  ehmiat  Pontia,  "  Feci, 

Confiteor,  puerisque  meis  aconita  paravi, 

Quac  deprensa  patent :  tiicinus  tamcn  ipsa  peregi.^'       G40 

Tune  duos  una,  sacx-issima  vipcra,  cocna  ? 

Tune  duos  ?     "  Septcm,  si  septem  forte  fuissent." 

Crcdamus  trag-icis  quidquid  de  Colehide  saeva 

Dieitur  et  Procne  :  nil  eontra  conor  :  et  ilhie 


fatlier,  nnd  wbose  propcrty  was  looked 
atler  by  a  tutor.  The  care  of  liis  person 
belonged  to  liis  motber  (sce  note  on  Hor. 
Epp.  i.  1.  20  :  "  ut  piger  annus  Pupillis 
quos  dura  preniit  custodia  niatruni "). 
'Adipata  '  are  cakes  niixed  witb  lard  (see 
Forcellini).  'Livida'  and  '  fervent '  ex- 
press  tbe  eflTect  of  tlie  poison  on  tbe  com- 
plexion  and  tbe  bowels. 

633.  timidus praegustet poeulapappas.'^ 
'  Pappas  '  is  tbe  '  pnedagogus.'  '  Praegus- 
tatores '  waited  on  tbe  emperors  from  Au- 
gustus  downwards.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 
6.  109  :  "  praelanibcns  onine  quod  aflert." 
On  tbis  and  tbe  preceding  verse  tbe  Scbo- 
liast  says,  "  sequuntur  duo  vcrsiculi  qui  in 
aliis  non  sunt."  Tbey  are  not  in  P.,  but 
Pitboeus  has  editcd  tbeni.  Some  Paris 
MSS.  want  tbem,  and  Jahn  bas  marked 
tbem  as  doubtfuL  [Kibbeck  omits  tbem.] 
631.  Fingimus  haec]  "  Tbis  is  all  an 
invention,  you  niay  say,  and  my  satire  is 
putting  on  tbe  tragic  cothurnus."  '  Prio- 
rum  '  are  l-iucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and 
otbers  wbo  had  written  before  liim.  'Hiatu' 
refers  to  the  mask  witb  its  wide  moutb. 
Tlie  latcr  masks,  even  for  triigedy,  liad 
exaggcratcd  fcatures  and  a  large  moutb, 
wbich  docs  not  appoar  in  the  earlier.  (Sec 
Smitb's  Dict.  Ant.,  '  Persona.')  Tlie  Ko- 
mans  always  represented  the  dignity  of 
tragedy  liy  tbe  plays  of  Sophocles,  whom 
tbey  knew  thercforc  bow  to  estimate. 

638.  sed  clamat  Pontia,  "  Feci,']  He  says 
he  wislies  wliat  hc  lias  bccn  saying  was 
false,  but  thcre  is  Pontia  wbo  not  oidy 
poisoned  lier  two  cliildren  but  boastcd  of  it. 
Tlie  ScboHast  on  tbis  place  says,  "  Sbe  was 


tlie  daughter  of  Pctronius,  who  was  con- 
victed  of  a  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Aftcr 
her  busband's  death  sbcmurdcrcdber  cbil- 
dren,  and  being  ccmvictcd,  she  ate  a  great 
supper  and  draiik  a  qnantity  of  winc,opeued 
ber  veins,  and  tbeu  dicd  (bmcing,  an  amuse- 
mcnt  sbe  was  very  fond  of.  Hcr  name  be- 
came  a  provcrl).  '  O  matcr  qua  ncc  Pontia 
deterior.'"  (Martial,  ii.  34.  6.)  Martialelse- 
wbere  speaksof  "iratamI*ontiae  bigcnam" 
(iv.  43.  5).  Her  motive  for  tbis  borrid 
crime  is  not  mentioncd,  but  Juvcnal  seems 
to  imply  it  was  for  nioncy  she  did  it  (646). 
What  would  bc  liave  said  to  niotliers  poison- 
iug  tbeir  children  for  burial-moncy  ? 

640.  facinus  tamen  ipsa  peregi.]  "  Tbe 
act  bas  been  discovcrcd  and  cannot  be  con- 
cealcd ;  but  still  I  Ijoast  tbat  I  did  it."  It 
must  be  adniittcd  tbat  tliis  is  not  very  satis- 
factory.  Sbe  may  mcan  tbat  if  people  are 
inclincd  to  disbelieve  tlie  verdict,  sbe  wiil 
not  let  tbcm ;  or  tliat  slie  not  oidy  got  tbo 
poison  (paravi),  wbicb  tbe  evidence  bad 
proved,  but  tliat  sbe  administcrcd  it  witli 
her  own  hand.  Heinricb,  after  Guietus, 
prefers  reading  '  tantum '  for  '  tamen,' 
thinking  tbe  abbreviation  'tm'may  bave 
bccomc  '  tn  '  iu  the  MSS.  '  Tantum  '  mav 
be  right,  and  it  makes  tbe  scnse  phiiii. 
Tbe  two  words  are  soinetiincs  confoundcd 
in  tlie  MSS.  See  Loiig's  note  oii  Cic.  pro 
SuUa,  c.  19,  vol.  iii.  Jahn's  punctuation  is 
lamc,  "  facinus  :  tamen  ipsa  peregi."  [Kib- 
beck's  is  tbe  same.] 

613.  de  Colchide  saeva']  Medea.  Procnc 
kiUcd  licr  son  Itys  to  punisb  bis  fathcr,  Te- 
rcus.  Ho  says  these  stories  may  well  be 
believed.     Tbere  is  less  reason  t'o  wondcr 
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Grandia  monstra  suis  audebant  temporibus,  sed 
Non  proptor  nummos.     Minor  admiratio  summis 
Debetur  monstris^  quoties  facit  ira  nocentem 
Hunc  sexum  :  rabie  jecur  incendente  feruntur 
Praecipites,  ut  saxa  jug-is  abrupta,  quibus  mons 
Subtraliitur  clivoque  latus  pendente  recedit. 
Illam  eg-o  non  tulerim,  quae  computat  et  scelus  ingens 
Sana  facit.     Spectant  subeuntem  fata  mariti 
Alcestim  et,  similis  si  permutatio  detur, 
Morte  viri  cupiant  animam  servare  catellae. 
Occurrent  multae  tibi  Belides  atque  Eriphylae 
Mane ;  Clytaemnestram  nullus  non  vicus  habebit. 
Hoc  tantum  refert,  quod  Tyndaris  illa  bipennem 
Insulsam  et  fatuam  dextra  laevaque  tenebat : 
At  nunc  res  ag-itur  tenui  pulmone  rubetae  : 
Sed  tamen  et  ferro,  si  praegustalnt  Atrides 
Pontica  ter  victi  cautus  medicamina  regis. 
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at  these  monsters  who  out-top  the  rest, 
for  they  were  hurried  on  by  the  passions  of 
their  sex.  But  that  woman  is  intolerable 
who  niakes  murder  a  matter  of  gain  and 
calculation  (quae  computat). 

647.  Debeturmonstris,']  [Ribbeck  points 
this  verse  and  the  following  thus  : 

'  quoties  facit  ira  nocentes. 
Hunc  sexum  rabie  jecur  &c.,' 

which  is  not  an  improvement.] 

619.  quibus  inons  Subtrahitur']  This 
describes  a  kudslip;  "  like  stones  torn 
from  the  heights  from  which  a  mountain  is 
withdrawn.and  from  the  hauging  slope  its 
side  recedes." 

652.  Spectant  subeuntem]  They  go  to 
the  play  and  see  Alcestis  dying  for  Ad- 
metus,  aud  if  such  thiugs  might  be,  they 
would  gladly  seud  their  husbauds  to  the 
grave  to  save  the  Hfe  of  a  lapdog. 

655.  Belides  atque  Eriphylae']  The 
daughters  of  Dauaus,  sou  of  Behjs,  king  of 
Argos,  who  murdered  their  Imsbands,  and 
Eriphyle,  the  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  who  in- 
duced'her  husband  to  take  part  in  the 
expeditiou  against  Thebes,  in  which  he  lost 
his  hfe,  and  her  son  Alcmaeon  to  join  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Kpigoui,  in  the 
hope  of  his  doing  the  sarae.  But  he  sur- 
vived  to  kill  her.  Her  price  in  the  first 
case  was  a  neckhice,  in  the  secoud  a  gown. 
'  Mane '  means  in  the  early  part  of  the 
niorniug,  when  comparatively  few  women 
are   abroad.      Ruperti   compares  v.   601 


"  nunquam  tibi  mane  videndus,"  but  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  here. 

657.   Hoc  tantum   refert,]      '  There  is 
only  this  difference.'   ' Quid  refert  ? '  '  what 
difference  is  it  ?  '     '  Nou  minimum  refert, 
'  it  makes  a  great  difterence.'  "  Nec  mnumo 
saue  discrimine  refert"  (S.  v.123)  is  auother 
coustruction.    '  Refert '  being  au  abbrevia- 
tion  of  '  rem  fert '  is  capable  of  a  diftereut 
constructiou,  '  mea  refert,'  '  it  is  for  my  in- 
terest.'     The  difference  here  is  that  Cly- 
temnestra  killed  Agamemuou  with  a  rude 
uucouth  axe  that  she  could  only  Hft  with 
both  hands,  whileuow-a-days  womengoto 
work  with  secret  poison,  such  as  the  iuside 
of  a  toad  ('  rubeta,'  S.  i.  70).     But  they 
woukl  seize  the  hatcliet  if  their  Agamem- 
nons  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  autidotes 
such  as  Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus, 
took.     (See  note  on  xiv.  252.)     The  three 
principal  persons  by  whom  his  armies  were 
defeated  were    Sulla,    who    destroyed  his 
forces  in  Greece,  b.c.  87—84,  and  made 
peace  with  him ;  Lucullus,  who,  when  hos- 
tilities  were  renewed,  drove  him  from  his 
own  country,  B.C.  72,  which,  however,  he  re- 
covered,  but  was  driven  from  it  again  by  Cn. 
Pompeius  (b.C.  66),  wlio  reduced  Pontus 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.    He 
died  three  years  afterwards  in  the  Crimea, 
by  the  swoVd  of  a  Gaul  whom  he  asked  to 
kill  him.      See  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agraria,  ii.  c. 
19,  Long's  note,  voL  ii. 

660.  Sed  tamen]  [Inthis  verse  Ribbeck 
has  '  praegustarit.'] 
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SATIRA   VII. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thi3  satirc  tiirns  ou  tlie  ncgloct  of  literary  mcu  by  thcrich.  Poets  are  loft  to  starvo  or 
get  their  brciul  by  luenial  ciillingsj  historians  are  no  better  oiV;  lawycrs  ancl  school- 
luasters  are  put  oHwiththo  sliabbiest  feos,  audraen  will  speudthcir  moncy  on  auy  thing 
rathor  thau  thcir  sons'  education.  This  is  tho  most  forcible  and  instructivc  j^art  of  tho 
satire,  whioh  describes  the  weary  task  of  the  schoohnaster,  the  little  retum  of  gratitude 
lie  gets,  aud  tlie  exactingdcmands  of  parcnts  who  cxpcct  every  thing  and  will  pay  littlc 
or  nothing.  Thetoachor  who  in  the  good  old  times,  Juvonal  says,  was  treatcd  with  pro- 
found  rcspect,  iu  his  day  was  insultod  by  parents  aud  tliorcforo  by  pupils.  If  the  boy  ia 
a  blookhcad  aud  cannot  learu  the  mastor  gets  all  the  blame. 

" culpa  docontis 


Scilicct  arguitur  si  laeva  in  parte  mamillae 
Nil  salit  Arcadio  juveni."     (vii.  158.) 

The  only  patron  leamed  men  have,  says  Juvenal,  is  the  emperor,  and  it  has  been  mucli 
questioned  which  empcror  it  could  have  becn.  The  statement  is  most  in  accordance  with 
what  we  hcar  of  the  reigu  of  Hadrian,  during  which  he  mauaged  to  encourtigc  the  arts 
and  litcrature  at  Romc,  though  he  was  absent  the  greater  part  of  his  timo.  The  subject 
is  discussed  in  the  Life  of  Juvcual,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tlie  hope  and  purposc  of  our  studies  is  in  Caesar  only.  Hc  only  cares  for  the 
Muses  in  these  times  when  poets  leave  tlie  vales  of  HeHcon  aud  live  by  baths,  by 
Vjaking,  auctioneering.  For  if  Picriau  woods  wou't  give  you  bread,  you  must  e'en  ply 
the  crier's  trade  in  the  Atria.  And  this  is  better  than  to  lie  in  tlie  courts,  though 
knights  of  Asia  and  Bithynia  do  it. 

y.  16 — 35.  But  this  is  past ;  no  poet  now  shall  be  dograded  to  do  dirty  work.  Up  and 
bestir  yourselves,  my  friends ;  the  prince  is  seeking  whom  he  may  reward.  If  you 
are  waiting  for  another  patron,  go  put  your  books  in  the  fire  or  leave  them  to  tho 
worms :  go  break  your  pens  and  wipe  out  all  your  lines ;  the  rich  have  learut  to 
admire  and  praise  you,  as  childreu  do  tlie  peacock.  But  the  uscful  years  of  life  are 
passing,  and  when  old  age  comes  on  with  woariuess  and  poverty,  it  hates  itself  and 
its  own  Muse. 

V.  36 — 47.  Thisis  the  waytheman  you  worship,  leaving  the  Muses  andApollo's  temple, 
contrives  to  give  you  uothing.  Being  himsclf  a  poot  (ecpial  to  Homcr  save  in  years) 
if  you're  ambitious  to  recite  your  poems  he  lends  you  a  dirty  room  a  long  way  off, 
bolted  for  years  as  safe  as  the  gatcs  of  a  boleaguered  tovvn  :  he  sends  his  freedmen  to 
applaud ;  but  he'll  not  givo  as  much  as  the  benches  cost  to  hire. 

V.  48 — 97.  And  yet  we  go  ou  at  this  work,  ploughing  the  sands  laboriously.  If  you 
should  give  it  up,  the  old  habit  pulls  you  back  ;  for  with  too  many  the  itch  of  writing 
is  incurable  and  goes  on  to  old  age  in  thcir  wcary  hcarts.  But  a  rarc  poet,  noue  of 
your  common  sort,  such  as  I  only  can  conceive  not  namc,  is  made  so  by  a  careless 
mind,  free  from  all  bitterness,  loving  the  woods  and  Musos'  springs.  'Tis  not  for 
]ioverty  to  sing  in  caves  and  wield  the  thyrsus.  Horatius  was  full  when  he  cried 
Kuoe !     What  foom  for  genius  if  other  cares  thau  his  own  vorso  disturb  the  poefa 
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broast  ?     The  great  soul  must  not  be  distressed  to  find  itself  a  blanket — it  sliould 
ouly  look  at  horses,  chariots,  gods,  and  furies.     If  Virgil  had  not  had  a  servant  and  a 
tolcrablc  bouse,  tbe  snakcs  bad  droppcd  from  his  fury's  hcad,  bcr  trumpet  bad  been 
dumb.    We  expect  forsooth  tbat  our  poor  playwright  shoukl  riscto  theold  cothumus, 
who  to  produce  bis  play  must  pawn  bis  dishes  and  liis  cloak.     Poor  Numitor  has 
notbing  for  bis  fricnd,  but  plenty  for  his  mistress  and  his  lion — of  course  tbe  brute 
eats  lcss  tban  a  poct.     Lucanus  may  lie  in  his  fine  gardens  content  with  his  great 
fanie,  but  what  is  fame  to  such  as  poor  Serranus  and  Saleius,  suppose  they  get  it  ? 
Statius  delights  tbe  town  wlio  crowd  to  bear  him ;  but  after  all  be  starves  if  Paris 
does  uot  buy  liis  play.    Paris  givcs  bonours  to  tlie  poet — a  player  does  wbat  tbe  great 
sbould  do !     Yet  will  you  pay  your  court  to  tliese  noble  people  ?     Pracfects  and 
tribunes  come  of  plays ;  but  you'd  not  envy  him  wbo  gets  bis  liviug  by  the  stage. 
Wbcre  will  you  find  me  a  Maecenas  now,  a  Proculeius,  Fabius,  Cotta,  Lcntulus  ? 
Tlien  genius  was  rewarded,  many  then  fouud  it  wortb  while  to  pale  their  cheek  witb 
study  and  keep  from  wine  tbrough  all  December's  feast. 
V.  98 — 104.  But  is  tbe  historian's  labour  more  productive  ?     It  wants  more  time  and 
oil;  for  witbout  Hniits  page  on  page  arises  and  ruins  him  in  paper ;  so  varied  are  tbe 
topics,  such  tbe  condition  of  the  vvork.     But  what  is  the  crop  he  reaps  ?     Not  niore 
than  one  would  get  to  read  the  news. 
V.  105 — 149.  But  they're  an  idle  herd.     Well,  come ;  what  do  tbe  lawyers  get  for  all 
tbeir  roaring,  especially  wben  their  client  is  in  court  and  nudges  them  in  the  side  ? 
Then  truly  do  they  puff"  their  bes  like  bellows,  spluttering  all  their  breast.     If  you 
would  know  tbe  harvest  tbat  they  reap,  put  in  one  scale  a  hundred  lawyers'  patri- 
monies  and  that  of  one  driver  in  the  Circus.    The  court  have  taken  tbeir  seats ;  pale 
Ajax  rises  to  plead  for  a  man's  Uberty  witb  a  clown  for  judex.    Burst  then  your  Uver 
that  you  may  bang  your  staircase  witli  the  pabn.     Wbat  is  your  pay  ?  a  flitch  of 
bacon,  or  a  pot  of  fish,  or  old  roots,  black  slaves'  rations,  or  of  bad  wine  five  jars  for 
four  pleadings.     Or  if  you  get  an  '  aureus,'  the  attorney  gets  a  part  according  to 
agreement.     Aemilius  is  rich  and  has  a  statue  and  triumphal  chariot,  and  so  he  gets 
as  mueh  as  be  Ukes  to  ask,  and  yet  we  can  conduct  a  case  better  tban  be  can.     'Tis 
this  tbat  brougbt  Pedo  to  bankruptcy  and  ]Matho  too :  tbis  was  TongiUus'  ruin,  he 
who  his  great  horn  carried  to  tbe  batbs,  disturbed  tbe  batbers  with  his  dirty  train, 
•lud  through  tbe  forum  louuged,  to  buy  aU  manner  of  fine  tbings,  bis  lying  purple 
securing  him  credit.    And  yet  these  fine  clothes  are  of  use ;  tbey  give  a  man  bis  value ; 
it's  their  poUcy  to  make  a  uoise  and  wear  tbe  look  of  wealtb,  for  Rome  is  prodigal 
and  knows  no  bounds  to  expense.     Trust  we  our  eloquence  ?     Why  Cicero  would  get 
nothing  now  unless  he  wore  a  great  ring  on  bis  finger.     No  man  employs  you  till 
he  hears  how  many  slaves  you  keep.     So  Paulus  bired  a  ring  and  got  more  fees 
tbau  Basilus  or  Cossus.     Eloquence  in  rags  is  rare.     W^iat  chance  has  Basilus  of 
being  heard  ?     Go  oft"  to  Gaul  or  Africa  and  practise  if  you  have  set  a  value  on  your 
tongue. 
V.  150 — 214.  Wliat,  teach  you  rbetoric  ?     O  nerves  of  steel,  when  your  whole  class  is 
slaying  savage  tyrants  !     They  sit  and  read,  and  then  get  up  and  say  it  word  for 
word  from  first  to  last ;  the  same  disb  served  agaiu,  killing  the  wretched  teacher. 
All  would  learn  rhetoric,  but  none  will  pay.     "  Your  fee  ?  what  bave  I  learnt  ? " 
"  Of  course  tbe  teacher  is  in  fault  because  the  boy  is  a  blockbead,  whose  Hannibal 
has  stunned  me  week  by  week,  wbetber  it  be  that  Iie  deliberates  of  going  to  Rome 
fi-om  Cannae,  or  of  turuing  rouud  Iiis  troops  drenched  with  the  storm.     Ask  wbat 
you  will  I'II  give  it,  if  you  can  make  bis  fother  listen  as  often  as  I've  listened  to  his 
nonsense."  That  is  tbe  way  plenty  of  teachers  talk,  and  then  they  quit  tbe  hackneyed 
themes  and  go  and  practise  real  strife  in  the  courts.     But  if  my  counsel  weigh  with 
tbem,  tbey'll  take  their  own  discharge  and  go  some  other  course  who  seek  the  forum 
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froiu  thc  rhetoric  school,  thnt  thcy  may  get  ns  iiiuc)»  ns  a  tcssoni'!»  worth,  for  thcy 
will  p»'t  uo  inore.  But  seo  how  inuch  thc  music  inastcr  gets,  anJ  hiuglis  iit  ThcfKlorus. 
Hc  huiUls  liim  costly  biiths  nuil  jMirticoes  to  ridc  iii  whcu  it  niins.  Wliat,  must  ho 
wait  tiil  tlic  sky  clcars  aiul  go  and  sphish  in  the  inuil  ?  And  thcu  a  diiiiu^j-rooin  on 
iiiarble  pillars.  Wlnitcver  his  house  costs,  hc  has  his  butlers  nnd  liis  cooks  bcsidcs. 
ilcanwhile  Quintilian  gets  his  two  scstertia,  and  tliat  a  8j)lcudid  fccl  There'8 
notliiiig  a  fathcr  will  not  pay  for  morc  than  his  sou.  Howthcn  is  Quintilian  so  rich? 
He  is  an  exception :  a  lucky  inan  is  cveiy  tliiug  thafs  fjrcat,  and  g<»n\,  and  wisc;  a 
senator,  an  orator ;  thouph  he's  hoarse  his  voicc  is  still  divine.  It  makcs  a  diflerence 
uuder  what  stjir  you're  boru,  Fortune  can  make  a  rhctoiician  consul,  and  if  she 
plcase  a  consul  rhctorician.  What  was  Vcutidius,  what  Tullius  ?  wliat  but  a  star 
and  iufluence  of  hiddcn  dcstiny  ?  Fate  gavc  a  slave  a  kiiigdom  and  a  prisoner 
triumi>hs.  But  hc  was  hicky,  rare  as  a  white  raven.  Many  gct  tircd  of  the  fruitless 
teacher's  chair,  witness  Cariiias  and  Thrasymachus  :  he  too  was  jx)or  to  whom  Athens 
could  give  nothing  but  cold  hcnilock.  Light  lie  the  turf  upon  the  worthies  of  old 
time  who  licld  thc  teachcr  in  the  place  of  parent.  Achillcs  on  his  father's  hills  learnt 
singing  and  revercnccd  the  rotl  whcn  now  grown  up  :  yet  who  could  see  his  master^s 
tail  nor  laugh  ?  But  Kufus  and  the  rest  are  flogged  by  their  own  pupils,  Kufus  who 
callcd  Cicero  Allobrogiau. 

V.  215 — 229.  Wbo  jtays  the  grammar  master  what  his  toil  deserves  ?  E'en  from  his 
little  fee  the  pedagogue  nibbles  part.  Give  it  him,  and  then  give  up  a  little  niore, 
like  shopmen  selliug  blankcts,  or  else  you  may  lose  all  for  whicli  you've  sat  from 
midnight  till  the  ckwn,  where  a  blacksmith  or  a  weaver  would  not  sit,  and  all  for 
nothiug  you  may  have  smelt  the  lamps,  whose  smokc  has  Flaccus  stained  and  black- 
ened  Maro.     But  fees  are  few  which  do  not  need  the  tribune  to  award  them. 

V.  230 — 213.  But  lay  strict  terms  upon  them,  that  the  teacher  speak  grammatically, 
know  history  and  all  authors  as  well  as  the  nails  on  his  hand ;  so  that  at  any  moment 
he  can  tell  who  was  Anchises'  nurse,  who  and  whence  Archemorus'  stcpmother,  how 
long  Acestes  lived,  and  how  much  wine  he  gave  the  Phrygians.  Require  that  he 
shall  mould  his  puj)ils'  morals  as  a  man  makes  a  face  of  wax,  and  be  their  father  and 
keep  their  fingers  from  foul  practices  (though  he  may  say,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
watch  the  hands  and  eyos  of  all  those  boys).  This  do,  says  one,  and  when  the  year 
comes  round  you'll  have  a  golden  piece,  as  much  as  a  successful  fighter  gets. 

Et  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Caosare  tantum  : 
Solus  enim  tristes  hac  tempcstate  Camenas 
Respexit,  quum  jam  celebres  notique  poetae 
Balneolum  Gabiis,  Romae  conducere  furnos 

1.  Et  spes  et  ratio]     See  Introduction.  jam  '  means  while  they  were  and  long  had 

He  says  the  hope  and  object  of  their  stu-  becn  trying  the  lowest  mcans  of  getting  a 

dies  is  in  Cacsar  only.     He   uses  '  studiis '  livelihood,   hiring  a  shabby  bath  at  small 

below,  V.  17.    Thcir  reward  was  only  to  be  country  towns,  or  a  bakery  at  Rome,  or 

cxj)ccted    from   hiin,  and  him  only  could  acting  as  cricrs  at  auctions. 

they  please.     As   to   Camenas,  see  S.  iii.  4.  Balneolum  Gabiis,']     Gabii  has  been 

16,  n.     The  Scholiast  says  they  were  sad  mentioned  twicc  before,  iii.  192  (where  see 

'  tacentibus  poctis,'  becausc  the  poets  were  note),  vi.  56,  aud  is  referred  to  again  bclow, 

silent.     Autumnus  says  '  quia  contemnun-  x.  100.    '  Furui '  were  baking-houses  where 

tur.'     It  comes  to  the  same  thing.     '  Ke-  j^oor  people  got  thcir  bread  baked.      See 

sjx-xit '  is  likc  Horace'8  "  Sive  neglectum  Horace,  S.  i.  4.  37  :  "  Gestiet  a  furno  re- 

genus  et  nej)otes  Respicis,  auctor"  (C.  i.  2),  deuntes  scire  lacuque  Et  jjueros  et  anus." 

and  Virgirs  "  Libertas    quae  scra  tamen  The  Scholiast  says,  "J^i/rwo*  ;  adpanem  CO' 

respexit  inertem  "    (Ecl.   i.   28).   '  Quum  quendum ;"  not  "  ut  panem  coquerent  ven- 
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Temptarent^  nec  foedum  alii  nec  turpe  putarcnt 
Praecones  fieri ;  quum  desertis  Ag-anippes 
Vallibus  esuriens  mig-raret  in  atria  Clio. 
Nara  si  Pieria  quadrans  tibi  nullus  in  umbra 
Ostendatur,  ames  nomen  victumque  Machaerae, 


dendum,"'  as  Ruperti  says;  they  may  or 
may  iiot  have  sold  bread.  Horace  joins 
baths  and  bakeries  together  in  Epp.  i.  11. 
13  : 

" nec  qui 

Frigus  collcgit  furnos  et  balnea  laudat, 
Ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam." 

C.  S.  Curio  (edit.  Henninii)  quotes  what  he 
says  was  a  provcrb  appUcd  to  ehilly  per- 
sons  (qui  assidue  frigerent  tremerentque), 
"  numqiiam  eos  de  balueo  aut  furno  con- 
ducendo  cogitasse :"  and  this  he  says  ex- 
phiins  the  above  passage  of  Horace,  which 
I  do  not  believe.  Graugaeus  steals  from 
Curio  without  acknowledgment. 

6.  Praecones  Jieri  ;]  The  business  of  the 
auctioneer's  '  praeco '  was  among  other 
things  to  gct  persons  to  atteud ;  as  Horace 
says  (Ars  Poet.  419)  : 

"  Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit 
emendas, 
Assentatores  jubet  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta." 

Therefore  the  Scholiast  calls  them  'emis- 
sarii.'  Martial  advises  his  friend  Lupus, 
who  was  doubting  how  he  should  bring  up 
his  son,  by  no  means  to  send  him  to  the 
grammar  schools ;  but, 

"Artes  discere  vult  pecuniosas  ? 
Fac  discat  citharoedus  aut  cboraules. 
Si  duri  puer  ingeni  videtur, 
Praeconem  facias  vel  architectum." 
(v.  56.) 
In  another  place  he  commends  an  okl  man 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
'  praeco,'  thougb  two   praetors,    four    tri- 
bunes,  seven  lawyers,  and  ten  poets,  had 
asked   for   her.     So   the   praeco's   was  a 
thriving  business.    But  there  were  various 
sorts.     See   the   note  on   Horacc  quoted 
above  on  S.  iii.  157. 

desertis  Aganippes  Vallihus']  On  the 
eastern  ascent,  from  Ascra,  of  Mount  Heli- 
con  iu  Boeotia  was  the  fountain  Aganippe, 
which  as  the  Schohast  says,  quoting  Calli- 
machus,  was  the  source,  or  one  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Permessus,  a  stream  which 
flowed  into  the  Lacus  Copais.  The  valleys 
on  that  side  of  the  range  were  fruitful  and 
woody.  The  waters  of  this  fountain,  like 
that  of  Hippocrene  considerably  higher 
up,  were  supposed  to  inspire   those  who 


drank  them.  Tlie  gi-ove  of  the  Muses 
(Pieria  umbra)  lay  bctween  these  two 
fountains,  and  the  position  is  identified  by 
Col.  Leake  with  that  of  the  convent  of 
St.  Nicholas  now  existing  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Marandali. 

7.  migraret  in  airia  Clio.^  The  atria 
heremeant  are  not  the  antcchambers  of  the 
rich,  as  Euperti  says,  but  the  courts  iu 
which  auctions  were  held,  as  Lubinus 
observes,  quoting  Cic.  Pro  P.  Quin.  c.  3, 
"  Tollitur  ab  atriis  Licmiis  atque  a  prae- 
conum  consessu  in  Galliam  Naevius"  (see 
Long's  note).  See  also  c.  6,  "  Ipse  suos 
necessarios  ab  atriis  Liciniis  et  a  faucibus 
macelli  corrogat."  They  are  mentioned 
again  by  Cicero  (de  Lege  Agrar.  i.  3) : 
"At  hoc  etiam  nequissimi  homines  con- 
sumptis  patrimoniis  faciunt,  ut  in  atriis 
auctionariis  potius  quam  in  triviis  aut  in 
compitis  auctionentur."  [Martial  (viii.  3) 
has 

"  Et  quum  rupta  situ  Messalae  saxa  jace- 
bunt, 
Altaque  quum  Licini  marmora  pulvis 

erunt."] 

8.  Nam  si  Pieria']  He  has  just  been 
speakiug  of  the  Muses  in  connexion  with 
Helicon  and  Boeotia.  Here  he  calls  the 
gi'ove  Pieria,  using  the  conventional  name 
of  the  Muses,  though  the  Pieria  of  histori- 
cal  times  lay  north  of  OhTnpus.  Miiller 
(Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  27)  accounts  for  the 
confusion  of  Pieria  and  Boeotia  by  saying 
that  the  Pierians  lived  in  Boeotia  and 
Phocis  near  the  ranges  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus  till  the  time  of  the  Doriau  and 
Aeolian  migration.  (See  note  on  Hor.  A.  P. 
405.)  '  Pieria  umbra '  is  the  grove  men- 
tioned  on  v.  6.  Ruperti's  note  on  this 
'umbra'  is  a  specimen  of  his  loose  stylc 
of  commentary. 

9.  ames  nomen  victumque  Machaerae,'] 
'Amare'  is  used  like  the  Greek  (TTfpytiv, 
a.ya-n-rit',  '  to  be  content  with,'  as  in  Horace, 
A.  P.  234 : 

"  Non  ego  inornata  et  dominantia  nomina 
solum 
Verbaque,  Pisones,    Satyrorum   scriptor 
amabo," 

which  Heinrich  quotes  with  other  places 
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Et  vonJas  potlus  commissa  quoJ  auctio  veuJit  lo 

Stantibus,  oenophorum,  tripodes,  armaria,  cistas, 

AlcithoiMi  Pacci,  Thchas  et  Terea  Faiisti. 

lloc  satius  quam  si  Jicas  sub  juJice  "  A^iJi,^' 

Quod  non  viJisti ;  faciant  equites  Asiani, 

Quanijuam  et  Caj^paJoees  faciant  equitesque  Bithyni,     15 

Altera  quos  nuJo  traJucit  Gallia  talo. 


from  Soncca  aiul  Pliny.  '  ^fadiacra '  is 
thc  nanic  of  an  auctioncer  or  cricr,  not  a 
j)anisitc  or  a  barbcr  as  Unperti,  who  gene- 
rally  givcs  us  a  widc  choicc,  snggcsts. 
Heinrich  says  the  nanie  should  bc  Magiri, 
which  has  bceu  corruptcd  througli  Machiri 
to  Machaerae;  this  however  is  in  Heinrich's 
text. 

10.  commi.tsa  quod  auctio^  Grangaeus 
has  a  bad  notc  here  which  Kupcrti  says  is 
not  bad  :  "  ubi  licitantcs  utriuque  pretio 
pugnant :  translate  a  gladiatoribus,  qui 
proprie  comniitti  dicuntur."  Mr.  Mayor 
adopts  this  note.  '  Conunissa  auctio '  is  a 
sale  '  bonorum  commissorum,'  forfeitcd 
gootls.  '  Commissum '  was  a  thing  con- 
tiseatcd.  (Sce  ForccUini.)  '  Ocnophorum ' 
is  a  wine-jar  (vi.  -126).  '  Tripodcs '  arc 
old-fashioned  tables  ("  Sit  niihi  mcnsa  tri- 
pcs,"  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  13).  The  fincst  tables 
of  the  Komans  (orbes)  rested  on  a  single 
pillar  (Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  4,  n.).  'Armaria' 
were  cupboards  or  cascs,  nsually  for  books, 
standing  against  tlie  walls,  as  opposed  to 
'  capsae  '  and  '  scrinia,'  wliich  were  boxes 
also  used  for  books.  (Sce  Hor.  S.  i.  4. 
21,  n.)  Riipcrti  confounds  '  arniaria '  and 
'  scrinia.'  '  Cista  '  was  any  box,  hirgc  or 
smali.  It  was  sometimcs  big  cnougli  to 
hold  a  man,  though  iie  had  to  sciueczc  to 
get  into  it.  See  last  satire,  v.  44,  and 
Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  59  : 

" an  turpi  clausus  in  arca, 

Quo  tc  demisit  pcccati  conscia  hcrilis, 
Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput," 

where  '  arca '  is  tlie  same  as  '  cista.' 

12.  Alcithoen  Pacci,']  Tliis  is  thc  read- 
ing  of  P.,  except  that  by  an  obvious  error  it 
has  Alcitheon.  Alcithoe  was  the  Boeotian 
woman,  daughter  of  Minyas  of  Orchomenus, 
who  refused  to  celebrate  tlie  rites  of  Dio- 
uysus,  and  was  clianged  into  a  bat  by  him 
together  with  hcr  sister  Leuconoe  (Ovid, 
Met.  iv.  390,  sqq.).  Thcrc  was  a  festival 
connected  with  Bacchus  obscrvcd  at  Orcho- 
menus  as  late  as  thc  tinie  of  J*lutarch 
(Quaestiones  Graecae,  38)  callcd  Agrionia, 
which  was  said  to  have  had  its  origin  from 
these  sisters.    In  conscqueucc  of  tlieircon- 


ncxion  with  Bacchus  some  MSS.  have 
Bacclii  for  Pacci.  Thcre  are  niany  various 
readings  hcrc,  which  llnperti  has  givcn 
with  the  authoritics.  Tliese  were,  no 
doubt,  tragcdics  by  H\'ing  WTiters,  whether 
Paccius  and  Faustus  werc  thcir  rcal  names 
or  not.  Thebcs  undcr  a  hundrcd  fonns 
gave  subjccts  for  the  stage ;  and  therc  are 
fragments  of  a  play  founded  upon  the  story 
of  Tcreus  and  the  two  sisters  Procne  aud 
Philomela  by  Sophocles.  See  Aristoph. 
Aves,  100.  Thc  Scholiast  on  v.  280  of  that 
play  says  Sophoclcs  was  tlie  first  to  bandle 
this  subjcct,  and  after  Iiim  Philoclcs.  Tlie 
subject  was  popular  at  Rome  (see  below,  v. 
92). 

14.  faciant  eqidtes  Asiani,']  Knights 
from  Asia,  Cappadocia,  Bithynia,  and  Ga- 
latia  (altcra  Gallia)  are  slaves  who  have 
madc  equcstrian  fortunos  (see  iii.  154,  n.). 
Ruperti  thinks  Achaintrc  is  riglit  in  calling 
tlicm  '  chevaliers  d'industrie.'  Tl>cy  have 
tliis  interpretation  to  thcmsclves.  Hcinrich 
considers  v.  15  spurious;  Jahn  includes  it 
in  brackets.  Bithynus  has  the  first  sylla- 
blelongin  x.  162;  xv.  1  (Bithynice);  and 
in  Horacc,  Epp.  i.  6.  33.  It  has  thcrcfore 
been  proposed  to  make  Bithyni  and  Asiani 
changc  places.  The  verses  appear  as  they 
stand  in  all  the  MSS.  [Ribbeck  omits 
v.  15,  and  gives  good  reasons  for  condemn- 
ing  it.  If  Juvenal  wrote  it,  we  must 
blame  him  for  inserting  such  a  verse.  But 
the  omission  of  this  verse  does  not  remove 
all  the  difficulty,  for  we  must  then  take 
'Altcra  quos,'  &c.,  as  explanatory  of 
'equites  Asiani;'  and  'Asiani'  propcrly 
mcans  '  thosc  of  thc  Roman  province  Asia.* 
It  niay  be  answered  that  Juvenal  uscs 
'  Asiani '  generally  for  people  of  Asia ;  but 
if  so,  thc  tcrm  is  thcn  too  extensive,  and 
in  Sat.  iii.  218  he  ccrtainly  mcans  only 
the  tcmples  of  tlic  province  Asia.]  As  to 
Cappadoccs,  see  Pers.  vi.  77.  Galatia,  or 
Gallograccia,  got  its  name  from  the  Galli, 
who  in  the  ycar  B.C.  278  came  over  from 
Byzantium  to  hclp  Nicomcdes  I.  to  get 
the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.  He  gave  thcm 
thc  ncighbouring  country,  which  was  called 
aftcr  thcm.     (Sce  Mr.  Long's  articlc  '  Ga- 
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Nemo  tamcn  studiis  indig-num  ferre  laliorem 

Cogetur  posthac,  nectit  quicuncjue  canoris 

Eloquium  vocale  modis  laurumque  momordit. 

Hoc  ag-ite,  o  juvenes  :  circumspicit  et  stimulat  vos  20 

Materiamque  sibi  Ducis  indulgentia  quaerit. 

Si  qiia  aliunde  putas  rerum  exspectanda  tuarum 

Praesidia;,  atque  ideo  croceae  membrana  tabellae 

Impletur,  lignorum  aliquid  posce  ocius,  et  quae 

Componis  dona  Veneris,  Telesine^  marito,  25 

Aut  clude  et  positos  tinea  pertunde  libellos. 

Frange  miser  calamos  vig-ilataque  proelia  dele, 

Qui  facis  in  parva  sublimia  carmina  cella 

Ut  dignus  venias  hederis  et  imagine  macra. 

Spes  nuUa  ulterior  :  didicit  jam  dives  avarus  30 

Tantum  admirari,  tantum  laudare  disertos, 


latia'  in  Smitli's  Dict.  Geog.)  'Nudo 
talo'  niay  be  compared  with  'pedibus 
albis/  S.  i.  111,  though  I  am  not  sui-e  that 
the  usual  interpretation  there  is  right. 
'  Traducit '  Heinrich  is  right  in  explaviing 
'puts  forward  to  view,'  comparing  viii.  17, 
"  Squalentes  traducit  avos,"  and  xi.  31, 
"loricam — in  qua  se  traducebat  UHxes." 
Ruperti  says  it  is  not  so,  but  that  it  means 
'  brings  across  the  seas  to  Rome ;'  and  so 
Mr.  Mayor  takes  it. 

17.  Nemo  tamen  studiis']  He  says  no 
poet  henceforth  need  follow  any  unbecom- 
ing  business.  He  describes  the  poet  as  one 
who  joins  the  eloquence  of  words  with  the 
harmonies  of  music,  and  has  eaten  the  bay, 
that  is,  the  '  laurea  Apollinaris '  (Hor.  C.  iv. 
2.  9),  '  Delphica  laurus '  (C.  iii.  30.  15), 
where  Bentley  proposes  a  reasonable  cor- 
rection  of  Ovid  (Ex  Pont.  ii.  5.  67),  "  Del- 
phica  non  aeque  gustata  est  laurea  vobis," 
wherc  the  coramon  reading  is  '  gestata.' 

20.  IIoc  agite,]  This  is  a  formula  which 
occurs  in  Horace  (Epp.  i.  6.  30),  "  Si  virtus 
hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  Hoc  age 
deliciis."  '  Set  about  it ;  lose  no  time  ' 
(see  V.  48).  The  phrase  is  used  often  in 
Terence.  Ruperti  refers  to  several  places. 
Juvenal  calls  Domitian  'Dux  magnus' 
above,  iv.  145 ;  and  he  uses  the  word  as 
equivalent  to  '  imperator,'  though  in  the 
field  it  was  different,  as  a  '  dux '  had  not 
the  'imperium'  or  'auspicium.'  As  to 
'croceae  membrana  tabellae,'  see  S.  i.  5, 
n.;  and  Persius  iii.  10,  "bicolor  positis 
membrana  capilhs."  Casaubon  there  quotes 
this  line  with  the  difference  of  '  crocea 
tabella,'  wliich  is  the  reading  of  P.  and  one 


French  MS.,  and  Pithoeus'  edition,  Heidel- 
berg,  1590.  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  have  it. 
25.  do7ia  Veneris,  Telesine,  marito,']  He 
bids  a  man,  if  he  depends  on  any  patron 
but  Caesar,  put  his  poems  in  the  fire,  or,  as 
he  says,  give  them  to  Vulcan,  as  CatuUus' 
mistress  vowed : 

"  Electissima  pessimi  poetae 
Scripta  tardipedi  Deo  daturam 
Infelicibus  ustulanda  lignis." 

.  (xxxvi.  6,  sqq.) 

The  name  Telesinus  occurs  in  inscriptions ; 
and  Martial  occasionally  uses  it  and  the 
feminine  Telesina  (ii.  49).  The  MSS.  have 
Thelesine,  but  the  inscriptions  have  Tel., 
Te^eo-rros.  The  Schohast  and  P.  and 
some  other  MSS.  have  the  older  form, 
'clude.'  Most  MSS.  have 'claude.'  The 
same  variation  appears  in  S.  iii.  19:  "viridi 
si  marglne  clauderet  undas."  I  have  fol- 
lowed  Heinrich's  judgment  there  and  here. 
He  bids  the  man  lock  up  his  books  and  let 
the  worms  eat  holes  in  them,  break  his 
pens  and  rub  out  all  the  battles  he  had 
wastcd  his  niglits  upon. 

29.  Ut  diffnus  venias']  That  j'ou  may 
come  forth  worthy  of  the  ivy  crown  and  a 
poor  lean  bust,  such  as  a  half-starvcd  poefs 
wouldbe.  There  were  put  up  in  theiibrary 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  and  in  other 
public  as  well  as  private  libraries,  busts  of 
distinguishcd  literary  men.  See  note 
on  S.  ii.  4  :  "  quanquam  plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi."  '  Venire  '  occurs  in  tliis  way 
above,  S.  ii.  83,  "  Nemo  repente  venit  tur- 
pissiraus,"  whcre  see  note. 

31.  Tantum  .  .  .  laudare  disertos,]  'Di- 
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It  \nicri  .hmoiiis  avoin.      Sed  doHuit  actas 
Et  pelat^i  patiens  et  cassidis  atque  lig-onis. 
Ta«Hlia  tuiK- sul^cunt  aniinos,  tunc  sequc  suamque 
Tcrpsichorcn  odit  iacunda  ct  nuda  scncctus.  35 

Accipe  nunc  artes  ne  quid  tibi  conferat  iste 
Quem  colis  et  Musarum  ct  Apollinis  aede  relicta. 
Ipse  lacit  versus  atque  uni  ccdit  Ilomero 
Propter  mille  annos ;  et  si  dulcedine  famae 
Succensus  recites  maculosas  commodat  aedes.  40 

Ilaec  lon^e  ferrata  domus  servire  jubctur. 


scrtos'  herc  mcans  pocts,  who  arc  also 
callcd  '  docti'  ("doctarum  liederae  praeinia 
frontium,"  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  29.  "  !Scril)imus 
indocti  doctique  pocmata  ])assim,"  K])p.  ii. 
1.  117)  like  the  Greek  ao^pol.  'Disertus' 
])roperly  applies  to  oratory.  Ciccro  defincs 
its  meaning  (de  Orat.  i.  21)  as  opposed  to 
'  eloquens.' 

32.  Sed  dejluit  aetas']    See  Argument. 

36.  Accipe  nunc  arte-s^  He  goes  on  to 
show  how  thepatron  conipromises  witli  tlie 
])oct  by  giving  hclp  that  costs  nothing. 
There  was  a  temple  callcd  HcrcuUs  Mu- 
Barum,  built  by  Fulvius  Nobilior  about 
A.U.C.  575;  and  restored  by  Marcius  l'hi- 
lippus,  ste])father  of  Augustus,  aftcr  whom 
it  was  called  Porticus  Philippi.  The  tem- 
]>le  of  ApoUo  Juvenal  refers  to  is  that  ou 
the  Palatine,  built  by  Augustus  26th  Octo- 
ber,  B.C.  28,  to  commemorate  his  victory 
at  Actium  (see  Introduction  to  Hor.  C.  i. 
31 :  "  Quid  dedicatum  poscit  A]iollinem 
Vates  ?  "),  and  to  which  he  attached  the 
library  referred  to  on  v.  29.  The  poets 
recited  their  compositions  in  the  porticoes 
attached  to  thc  tcmples,  as  shown  in  tbe 
note  on  Horace,  S.  i.  10.  38 :  "  Quae  neqne 
in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa." 
Juvenal  says  these  niisguided  poets  left 
the  usual  ])laccs  of  rccitation  to  accept  of 
a  shabby  jjatron  a  dirty  room  and  a  packed 
audience.  In  Horace's  timc  the  public 
censor  of  plays  heard  them  rehearsed  in  the 
porticoes,  as  appears  in  the  place  just 
quotcd.  Thcre  also  it  is  ])robable  the  em- 
jieror  sonietimes  himself  heard  poets,  or 
set  persons  to  hear  and  re])ort  to  him. 
Jahn  [and  Kibbcck]  follow  Madvig  in  put- 
tingthcfull  stop  after  'artes'  anda  comma 
at  'relicta.'  I  think  'artcs'  wasnot  intcnded 
to  stand  V)y  itself;  it  is  'artcs  ne  quid  tibi 
conferat  istc'  According  totlie  other  j^unc- 
tuation  it  would  ap])car  that  the  man  wrote 
ver.scs  to  avoid  giving  money  to  the  j)oet. 

38.  Ipse  facit  versus'^   Tliis  scurvy  pa- 


tron  himself  affects  to  bc  a  poct  inferior  to 
Homer  only  for  the  revercnce  due  to  his 
antiquity  ;  and  to  show  that  he  has  a  poefs 
syni])athies  he  lends  his  poor  brother  a 
dirty  room,  wliich  had  loug  been  locked 
up  as  fast  as  the  gatcs  of  a  town  when  the 
enemy  is  coming.  He  also  gives  him  a 
few  of  his  de])endants  to  sit  at  the  end  of 
the  room,  and  in  differcnt  ])arts  to  aj^plaud 
him ;  but  he  leaves  him  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  hiring  liis  own  benches  aud  of 
the  i)orterage.  For  '  maculosas '  the  MSS. 
have  Maculonis  or  Maculonus,  which  the 
older  editors  and  Achaintrc  have  adopted 
as  the  name  of  the  patron.  The  Scholiast 
has  a  note  which  is  corrupt,  and  has  been 
varionsly  mended,  "  Succensus  R.  M. :  alii 
sordibus  dixit,  alii  pictas."  '  Sordibus '  was 
probably  'sordidas,'  from  which  Heinrich 
conjecturcs  thc  word  '  maculosas  '  for  Ma- 
culonis.  '  Maculatas '  had  bcfore  been 
snggested  by  Schurzflcisch  (Spicilegium, 
A.D.  1717),  and  Jahn  quotcs  one  Paris 
MS.  of  the  tenth  century  which  has  '  ma- 
culosos.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
true  reading.  Heinrich  exj^Iains  it  of  cob. 
webs,  and  alters  the  Scboliasfs  '  dixit '  to 
'  textis  '  to  represent  that  meaning. 

39.  Propter  mille  an)ios ;]  1'he  Scholiast 
has  a  note,  which  mnst  be  takcn  for  ivhat  it 
is  worth  :  "  Fuit  Honierus  annis  ante  urbcm 
conditam  centum  lx,  post  Ilium  ca])tum 
ducentis  lx."  HethereforcsTi])i)osed  Honier 
to  have  lived  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  ccn- 
tury  before  Christ,  and  the  Trojau  War  to 
have  ha])i)cned  B.C.  1173.  Pori^hyrion  jjuts 
Homer  275  ycars  after  the  Trojan  War, 
and  the  Parian  Marble  277.  The  Scholiast 
thcrcfore  was  ucarer  to  thcm  than  any  of 
the  other  computations.  Uut  liis  autho- 
rity  is  not  worth  much. 

41.  Maec  longe  ferrata~\  The  interpre- 
ters  proi^erly  explain  'longe'  as  'diu.' 
Forcellini  gives  plenty  of  exam])lcs;  which 
Mr.  Mayor  scems  not  to  have  noticed,  for 
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In  qua  sollicltas  imitatur  janua  portas. 
Scit  dare  libertos  cxtrema  in  parte  sedentes 
Ordinis  et  mag-nas  comitum  disponere  voces. 
Nemo  dabit  regum  quanti  subsellia  constent, 
Et  quae  conducto  pendent  anabathra  tigillo, 
Quaeque  reportandis  posita  est  orchestra  cathedris. 
Nos  tamen  hoc  agimus,  tenuique  in  pulvere  sulcos 
Ducimus  et  litus  sterili  versamus  aratro. 
Nam  si  discedas^  laqueo  tenet  ambitiosi 
Consuetudo  mali ;  tenet  insanabile  multos 
Scribendi  cacoethes  et  aegro  in  corde  senescit. 
Sed  vatem  egreg-ium  cui  non  sit  publica  vena^ 
Qui  nihil  expositum  soleat  deducerej  nec  qui 


45 


50 


he  says,  "  Not  i.  q.  '  diu/  which  force  it 
seems  uot  to  have  except  witli  such  words 
as  '  provectus,'  which  properly  denote  ex- 
tension.  It  uiay  niean  '  at  a  distance.'  " 
No  doubt  it  uiay,  but  does  not  so  here. 

46.  pendent  anahathra  tigiUo,~\  The 
room  is  supposed  to  be  arrangcd  like  a 
theatre  witli  '  subsellia,'  which  are  benches 
placed  about  tlie  room  ou  the  floor ;  '  ana- 
bathra,'  or  benches  rising  oue  above  the 
other  at  the  sides  of  the  room ;  and  an 
orchestra,  reserved  seats  near  the  speaker. 
The  orcliestra  iu  a  Greek  theatre  was  the 
circular  space  in  front  of  the  stage  occupied 
by  the  chorus.  In  Komau  theatres,  which 
nearly  resembled  tlie  Greek,  the  orchestra 
was  given  up  to  the  accommodation  of 
senators  and  magistrates  and  other  persous 
of  distinction.  Here  the  reciter  put  chairs 
for  his  uiore  importaut  auditors.  '  Couducto 
anabathra  tigillo '  is  equivalent  to  'conducta 
anabathra  tigillaria,'  liired  seats  of  plank. 
'  Posita  est,'  the  orcliestra  is  set  out  with 
chairs,  as  stated  ou  Horace,  S.  i.  4.  73. 
Tlie  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Oratore  at- 
tributed  to  Tacitus  (c.  9)  describes  the 
pains  of  one  Saleius  Bassus,  meutioned  be- 
low  (v.  80),  to  get  an  audience,  hiring  a 
room  aud  benches,  distributing  handbills, 
and  so  forth,  and  gettiug  not  so  niuch  as  a 
dinner,  or  any  thiug  but  idle  clamour  for 
his  trouble. 

48.  Nos  tamen  Tioc  agimus,']  See  above, 
V.  20.  What  follows  are  proverbs  for 
labour  thrown  away.  So  in  Ovid  (Heroid. 
v.  115): 

"  Quid  facis,  Oenoue  ?  quid  arenae  semina 
mandas  ? 
Non  profecturis  httora  bubus  aras." 

He  says  agaiu  iu  thcTristia  (v.  4.  48),  "Non 


sinet  ille  tuos  litus  arare  boves."  Jahn 
edits  '  tenuis '  (for  '  tenues ')  iustead  of 
'  tenui.'  P.  has  '  tenui  *  que.'  One  MS. 
makes  '  teuui '  aud  '  sterili '  chauge  places ; 
and  mauy  of  the  old  editious  have  '  tenui ' 
instead  of  '  sterili '  iu  49.  But  '  sterili '  is 
poetically  applied  to  the  plough  in  this 
case. 

50.  Xam  si  discedas,']  He  says  if  tbe  man 
tries  to  get  away,  he  finds  himself  tied  by  the 
leg  with  his  ambitious  but  pestilent  itch  for 
wi'iting,  which,though  his  heart  is  sick  with 
hope  deferred  aud  the  cravings  of  a  foolish 
ambitiou,  grows  upon  him  with  his  years. 
'  Cacoethes,'  which  properly  nieans  no  more 
than  a  bad  habit,  was  applied  medically  to 
inveterate  ulcers  aud  cancers.  See  Pliny 
xxii.  25,  and  otlier  places  quoted  by  Forcel- 
Hni.  Jahn,  judging  the  next  line  (51)  to 
be  an  interpolation,  changes  '  ambitiosi ' 
iuto  'auibitiosum,'to  agree  with  'cacoethes.' 
[Ribbeck  does  tlie  same.  Tlie  objections 
to  the  verse  are  several.  One  is  that 
'consuetudo  mali'  is  a  Uteral  translation 
of  '  cacoethes.'  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  led  au  iuterpolator  to  insert  this 
verse  betweeu  51  and  53.] 

53.  Sed  vatem  egregium'\  Thesehunters 
aftcr  a  small  reputation  aud  the  rewards  of 
authorship,  which  they  uever  realize,  can 
never  be  good  poets.  Such  a  oue  must 
have  his  miud  fi-ee  fi-om  care  and  bitterness, 
and  be  at  peace  and  love  it.  '  Vena '  is  a 
metaphor  from  mines,  as  in  Horace,  C.  ii. 
18.9: 

"  At  fides  et  ingeni 
Beuigna  vena  est." 

'  Publica '  is,  Uke  koivt),  that  wliich  belongs 
to  aU,  commonplace ;  '  expositum  '  meaus 
such  as  you  would  mect  with  iu  the  high- 
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('ommuiii  teriat  carmeii  trivialo  moneta,  55 

Ilune  qualem  nequeo  monstrare  et  sentio  tantum 
Anxietatc  carens  aninuis  facit,  omnis  acerbi 
Imj)atiens,  cupidus  silvarum  aptusque  bibendis 
Fontibus  Aonidum.     Neque  enim  cantare  sub  antro 
Pierio  thyrsumve  potest  contingere  moesta  CO 

Paupertas  atque  aeris  inops,  quo  nocte  dieque 
Corpus  eget :  satur  est  quum  dicit  Horatius,  Euoe  ! 
Quis  locus  ingenio,  nisi  quum  se  carmine  solo 
Vexant  ct  dominis  Cirrhae  Nysaeque  feruntur 


way,  and  so  is  '  triviale.*  '  Deducere  *  is 
couunonly  applied  to  verse-niaking,  and  is 
probably  taken  froin  spinuiug,  as  in  Horace, 
Epp.  ii.  1.  225,  "  dcducta  jweuiata  filo  ;" 
be  also  says,  "  similesque  nieorum  Mille  die 
versus  deduci  posse,"  S.  ii.  1.  3.  See  note 
on  Horace,  S.  i.  10.  44  :  "  forte  epos  acer 
Vt  nenio  Varius  ducit."  Tbe  works  of  tbe 
brain  are  commouly  in  most  languajres  de- 
scribed  as  tbe  coinage  of  a  miut ;  and  Juve- 
nal  sjxniks  of  the  man  wbose  ideas  are  not 
coined  at  the  comnion  mint,  iu  wbicb  all 
manuer  of  base  metal  is  struck,  and  tbeu 
passes  current  among  the  ignoraut.  Tbe 
operations  of  the  Roman  mint  and  the 
ndulteration  of  tbe  coinage  are  related  in 
tbe  article  '  Moneta'  in  Smitb's  Dict.  Ant. 
Private  persons  could  get  tbeir  gold  and 
silver  coined  at  tbe  public  mint.  Bentley 
on  Horace,  A.  P.  59,  "semperque  licebit 
Signatum  praesente  nota  producere  no- 
men,"  quotes  this  passage  among  otbers 
to  support  his  alteration,  '  procudere  num- 
mum.' 

56.  sentio  tantuni]  He  saj-s  be  cannot 
point  out  sucb  a  person;  he  can  only  ima- 
giue,  or,  as  he  says  better,  feel  bim.  '  Im- 
patiens  acerbi '  expresses  S^tDcrTos  iriKpov, 
not  impatient,  but  free  from  tbe  sufferiug 
of  bitterness,  which  is  that  of  poverty, 
disappointment,  mortification,  and  self- 
contcmpt.  The  Muses  had  their  nanie 
Aonides  from  Boeotia,  anciently  called 
Aonia.  Sec  abovc,  v.  6,  n.  Bacchus  and 
the  Muses  arc  always  close  companions,  and 
80  be  says  'thyrsum  contingere.'  Horacc 
says  (Epp.  ii.  2.  77)  : 

"  Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et 
fugit  urbem, 
Ritc  eliens    Bacchi  somno   gaudeutis  et 
umbra." 

58.  aptusque  libendis']  Jahn  has  'avidus,' 
ou  the  authority,  be  says,  of  the  Scholiast, 
whose  note  is  "  Impatiens  cupidus  silvarum 


avidus.  ut  Horatius,  Bacchum  lu  rcmotis 
carmina  rupibus  Vidi  docentem,"  where 
'  avidus  '  is  ouly  a  gloss  on  '  cupidus.'  Tbe 
MSS.  have  '  aptus.' 

60.  moesta\  Most  MSS.  have  'sana.' 
P.  and  otbers  have  '  maesta.'  Some  have 
'  saeva.'  Heinricb  has  '  moesta.'  Ruperti, 
Jahn,  [Ribbeck,]  aud  most  otber  editors 
'sana.'     [In  v.  61  Ribbeck  bas  '  quom.'] 

62.  satur  est  quum  dicit  Jloratius, 
Euoe .']  Horace,  be  says,  had  all  he  wanted 
when  he  sang  Euoe  !  as 

" Euoe  !  parce,  Liber, 

Piirce,  gravi  metuende  tbyrso  !" 

(C.  ii.  19.  7.) 

Ruperti  asks  how  this  agrees  with  what 
Horace  says  of  bimself  (Epp.  ii.  2.  51, 
sqq.)  : 

" paupertas  impulit  audax] 

Ut  vei-sus  facerem  :  sed  quod  nou  desit 

babentem 
Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  expurgare 

cicutae, 
Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere 

versus  ?  " 

The  answer  is  tbat  Horace  is  joking.  He 
takes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  sliow  that 
be  is  lazy,  for  be  did  uot  write  tbis  epistle, 
tbe  best  in  some  respects  of  all,  witbout 
much  pains.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  I  have 
shown,  that  Horace  wrotc  all  bis  odes  after 
be  had  got  a  competencc ;  and  if  his  povcrty 
made  bim  write  in  the  first  instance,  wbat 
hewrote  tben  was  of  a  difterent  cbanicter.  I 
have  said  enough  on  tbis  subject  elscwhere. 
64.  dominis  Cirrhae  Ntfsaeque~\  Cirrha 
was  situated  at  tbe  head  of  tbe  bay  called 
Siuus  Crissaeus,  in  the  Corintbian  Gulf. 
Tbere  are  ruins  of  tbe  town  still  existing  iu 
a  vilhige  called  Magula.  Ou  tlie  bigb  ground 
above  it  was  the  more  ancicnt  city  of  Crissa, 
of  whicb  it  was  tlie  port,  and  with  wliich 
some  ancient  writers  and  modern  have  cou- 
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Pectora  vestra  diias  non  admittentia  curas  ? 
Mag-nae  mentis  opus  nec  de  lodice  paranda 
Attonitae  currus  et  cquos  faciesque  deorum 
Aspicere  et  qualis  Rutulum  confundat  Erinnys. 
Nam  si  Virg-ilio  puer  et  tolerabile  deesset 
Hospitium,  caderent  omnes  a  crinibus  hydri ; 
Surda  nihil  g-emeret  grave  buccina.     Poscimus  ut  sit 
Non  minor  antiquo  Rubrenus  Lappa  cothurnO; 
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founded  it.  Crissa  was  the  original  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred  to  Delphi  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
iu  this  way  Cirrha  canie  to  be  associated 
with  Apollo,  who  is  the  '  dominus  Cirrhae ' 
here  referred  to.  Nysa  is  a  name  given  to 
several  places  where  Bacchus  was  vvor- 
shipped,  having  originally  belonged  to  that 
(wherever  it  was)  which  reared  him  as  a 
child.  The  locallty  of  the  original  Nysa  is 
generally  placed  by  the  pocts  in  the  Pun- 
jaub.  '  Feruntur '  are  carried  away,  borne 
headlong  ;  as  "  quin  per  niala  pracceps  Fer- 
tur,  uti  pulvis  collectus  turbine  "  (Hor.  S.  i. 
4.  30).  The  word  is  used  for  madness  or 
(as  here)  inspiration  or  other  strong  excite- 
ment.  (See  Burmann  on  Ovid,  Her.  xv. 
140.)  P.  and  many  MSS.  and  the  Scho- 
liast  have '  vestra.'  lluperti  has  edited  from 
others  'nostra.'  M.  has  'voces'  for  'curas,' 
with  that  word  in  the  margin.  Therc  is  one 
othcr  MS.  (Kulenkamp's  Kuperti  calls  it) 
with  this  readiug,  which  is  that  of  Cal- 
derini's  editions,  1475,  &c.,  and  no  others. 
Calderini  does  not  notice  the  word. 

66.  ludice  paranda  Attonitae~\  '  Lodix,' 
a  blanket  or  other  bed-covering,  is  used 
before,  S.  vi.  195.  He  uses  '  attonitae '  for 
'  perplexed,'  as  the  word  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject.  It  is  equivalent  to  e/xfip6vTT]Tos,  aud 
represents  one  inspired,  as  in  Horace,  C. 
iii.  19.  13 : 

"Qui  Musas  amat  impares 

Teruos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
Vates." 

68.  Rutulum  confundat  JSrinnys.']  This 
is  Alecto,  whom  Juno  moved  to  inflame 
Turnus  with  jealousy  whcn  Latinus  gave  his 
daughter  Lavinia  to  Aeneas.  See  Virg.  Aen. 
vii,  420,  sqq.  In  vii.  450  he  says,  "  geminos 
erexit  crinibus  angues  Verberaque  insonuit 
rabidoque  haec  addidit  ore ;"  and  else- 
where  from  tlie  top  of  a  rock  she  sounds  a 
blast  upon  her  horn  with  which  the  forests 
and  rivers  are  startled,  mothers  press  their 
babes  to  their  bosom,  and  all  the  country 
people  are  rouscd  to  arms  : 


"  Tum  vero  ad  vocem  celeres  qua  buccina 
signmn 
Dira  dedit   raptis    concurrunt   undique 

telis 
Indomiti  agricolae,"  &c.  (519,  sqq.) 
All  this  roaring  and  snake-lifting  the  poet 
would  not  have  been  able  to  invent  if  he  had 
not  been  in  easy  circumstances,  if  he  had  not 
had  a  shive  or  two  and  a  pretty  good  house. 
Virgil  had  a  good  deal  more  than  this.  He 
had  property,  as  is  well  known  from  his  first 
Eclogue,  in  his  uative  place ;  and  he  got 
liberal  presents  from  Augustus  and  others, 
with  which  he  bought  a  house  near  the  gar- 
dens  of  his  friend  Maecenas  on  the  Esqui- 
liue.  Horace  refcrs  to  Augustus'  liberality 
in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  (ii.  1.  245, 
sqq.)  : 

"At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia 
atque 
Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude 

tulerunt 
Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poetae." 

On  this  passage  one  of  the  Scholiasts  says 
that  Augustus  gave  Vii'gil  aud  Varius  each 
a  milliou  sesterces.  (See  note  on  Hor. 
S.  i.  5.  40.) 

69.  tolerahile  deessef]  M.  and  most 
MSS.  have  '  desit.'  P.  has  '  deesset,'  which 
the  modern  editors  have  done  well  to  adopt. 
Most  old  editions  have  '  desit.' 

71.  Surda  nihil  gemeret gravehuccina.~\ 
'  Surdus '  is  usod  for  one  dumb  as  well  as 
deaf.  Propertius  applies  it  to  the  lyre : 
"  Istius  tibi  sit  surda  sine  aere  lyra  "  (iv.  5, 
56).  SceForcellini,andbelo\v,  xiii.194.  The 
'buccina'or'bucina'wastheoldest  wind  iu- 
strument,  and  was  a  ruder  sort  of  '  cornu.' 
Ovid  (Met.  i.  335)  describes  it  as  a  very 
noisy  one  and  spiral,  bulging  out  at  the  end. 
There  are  two  woodcuts  representing  'buc- 
cinae '  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.  s.  v.,  where 
furthcr  iuformation  may  be  got.  'Gemeret ' 
is  like  '  nullo  gemit  hic  tibicina  cornu.' 
He  applies  the  word  to  any  loud  discordaut 
sound.  Virgil  calls  it  '  Tartaream  vocem  * 
(Aen.  vii.  514). 

72.  Rubrenus  Lappa  cofhurno,}     This 
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Cujus  et  alveolos  et  laenam  pignerat  Atreiis. 
Non  habet  infelix  Numitor  quod  mittat  amico ; 
Quintillae  quod  donet  liabet ;  nee  defuit  illi 
l  ntle  emeret  multa  pascendum  carne  leonem 
Jam  domitum  :  constat  leviori  bellua  sumptu 
Nimirum,  et  eapiunt  plus  intestina  poetae. 
Contentus  fama  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis 
Marmoreis  :  at  Serrano  tenuique  Saleio 
Gloria  quantalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  tantum  est  ? 
Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam  et  carmen  amicae 
Thebaidos,  laetam  fecit  quum  Statius  Urbem 
Promisitque  diem.     Tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Afficit  ille  animos  tantaque  libidine  vulg-i 
Auditur  :  sed  quum  fregit  subsellia  versu 
Esuritj  intactam  Paridi  nisi  vendat  Agaven, 
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is  some  small  play-writer  of  thc  day.  He 
says  we  expect  such  a  man  as  this,  who  is 
obligcd  to  pawn  his  dishes  and  his  cloak 
while  he  is  employed  upon  his  play,  to  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  the  old  tragedy.  Forcel- 
lini  (v.  pignero)  so  explains  it  rightly.  As 
to  '  alveolos '  see  S.  v.  88  ;  and  on  '  laena,' 
iii.  283.  Atreus  and  the  other  mcmbers  of 
'  saeva  Pclopis  domus'  (Hor.  C.  i.  6.  8,  see 
note)  fiirnished  subjects  for  numberless 
tragedies. 

74.  yon  habet  infelix  Xumitor]  This 
name  he  takes  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
next  satire  (viii.  93).  He  says  the  grcat 
man  (poor  fellow)  has  nothing  to  send  to 
his  friend,  but  plcnty  to  give  to  his  mis- 
tress,  and  enough  to  buy  meat  for  his  tame 
lion :  of  course,  he  adds,  the  beast  costs 
less  and  eats  less  than  a  poet.  [Ribbeck 
places  74  -78  after  v.  93.] 

78.  capiunt  plus']  One  MS.  (Niimberg) 
ha3'capiunt,'and  Heinrich  appears  to  have 
approved  that  reading  (Animadv.  in  auct. 
vet.  p.  109,  referred  to  by  .lahn,  V.  L.). 

79.  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis]  The  poet 
M.  Annaeus  Lucanus  inherited  a  large  for- 
tune  from  liis  father,  who  was  a  native  of 
Corduba  in  Hispania,  and  collector  of  the 
imperial  reveimes.  He  is  said  to  have  dicd 
at  the  age  of  26,  a.d.  65,  in  conscquence  of 
having  taken  part  in  Piso's  conspirac}' 
against  Nero.  To  avoidthe  executiouerhe 
opencd  liis  own  vcins.  He  was  therefore 
dead  when  this  satire  was  written.  We 
know  nothing  of  Serranus.  Saleius  is  the 
man  allude<l  to  above  (note  on  v.  '16).  He 
says  Lucan  may  be  happy  in  his  rcnown 
because  he  is  rich,  but  what  is  any  amount 


of  fame  to  these  poor  wretches,  suppose 
they  get  it  ? 

83.  laetam  fecit  quum  Staiiu^  Urhem'] 
The  poet  P.  Papinius  Statius  was  the  son 
of  a  schoolmaster  at  Xeapolis.  He  was 
patronized  by  Domitian,  wliom  he  flattered 
in  the  usual  way.  Hispoem  called  Thebais, 
relating  entirely  to  the  expedition  against 
Thebes  which  Aeschylus  has  made  the  snb- 
ject  of  a  tragedVjOccupicd  him  twelve  years, 
a  year  for  each  book,  as  he  says  at  the  end 
of  the  poem,  "  O  mihi  bissenos  multum 
vigilata  per  annos  Thebai."  It  was  finished 
some  time  betwcen  a.d.  87  and  90,  and 
thcrefore  was  begun  before  Domitian  be- 
came  emperor,  a.d.  81.  During  the  time 
it  was  composing  he  recited  parts  of  it,  and 
at  that  time  he  seems  to  have  been  poor. 
A^Tiether  he  afterwards  j^rotit^d  by  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  emperor  or  not  is  unknown. 
By  Juvenars  description  hispoem  seems  to 
have  been  highly  thouglit  of,  and  his 
manner  of  reciting  it  was  attractivc.  '  Car- 
men '  is  used  for  a  book  or  division  of  an 
entire  poem,  as  by  Lucretius,  vi.  938, 
"quod  in  primo  quofjue  carmine  claret." 
See  note  on  Horace,  Epod.  xiv.  7,  "  olim 
promissum  carmen."  Tlie  Thebais  in 
twelvc  books,  the  Achilleis,  an  unfinishcd 
])oem,  in  two,  and  the  Silvae,  a  collection 
of  smaller  pocms,  in  five,  are  all  we  liave 
of  Statius'  works.  It  seems  he  wrote  tra- 
gedies,  for  Juvenal  says  he  would  have 
starved  if  he  had  not  sold  his  Agave  to 
Paris  (see  vi.  87,  n.). 

86.  fregit  suhsellia']  See  S.  i.  13. 

87.  iniaciam  Faridi  ni.ii  veiidat  Agaven.] 
'  Unless  he  sells  his  virgiu  Agave  to  Paris.' 
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IUe  et  militlae  multis  largitur  lionorem, 

Semestri  vatum  digitos  circumlig-at  auro. 

Quod  non  dant  proceres  dabit  liistrio  :  tu  Camerinos 

Et  BareaSj  tu  nobilium  magna  atria  curas  ? 


90 


Tbc  commentators  differ  about  '  intactam.' 
It  bas  tbe  same  sense  as  '  iutegram.'  It 
stands  for  '  new,'  as  Heinricb  says.  Wbe- 
tber  this  meaus  tbat  otber  poets  bad  not 
baudled  tbe  subject,  as  be  and  Bcutley 
miderstaud  it  (Beutley,  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2. 
80),  or  tbat  tbe  play  bad  uot  yet  beeu  iu 
the  actors'  hauds,  and  was  uupubbslied, 
may  be  doubtful,  It  is  uulikely  that  this 
subject  should  uot  have  been  bandled  by 
any  of  tbe  Latiu  poets,  who  followed  the 
Greek  tragediaus,  and  I  am  iucliued  to 
take  'iutactam'  as  fresb  ratber  iu  com- 
positiou  thau  subject.  Beutley  quotes 
Statius  himself  iu  favour  of  tbe  otber 
meauing  (Silv.  iii.  1.  66,  sq.)  : 

"Assidue  moresque  viri  pacemque  uovos- 
que 
Pieridum  flores  iutactaque  carmina  dis- 
ceus." 

Juvenal  may  possibly  have  taken  Statius' 
owu  word  irouically,  aud  without  much 
meaning.  It  is  uot  easy  to  decide.  Xei- 
ther  Statius'  play  uor  any  otber  on  tbis 
subject  has  come  dowu  to  us.  Agave  is  the 
furious  motber  wbo  tore  her  son  Pentheus 
to  pieces  at  thc  revels  of  Dionysus,  as  re- 
preseuted  in  Euripides'  play,  tbe  Baccbae. 
Paris  seems  to  bave  bouglit  the  play  out  of 
cbarity  to  the  writer.  Whetber  be  meaut 
to  exbibit  it  as  tbe  aediles  exhibited  plays 
for  tbe  public  eutertaiumeut  at  their  owu 
expeuse,  or  whetber  it  was  a  'canticum,' 
as  the  Romans  called  pieces  writteu  ex- 
pressly  for  pantomimic  performance,  aud 
Paris  intended  to  act  it,  Juveual  no  doubt 
meaus  that  he  bougbt  it  because  tbe  poct 
wanted  the  mouey.  'Esurit — uisi  vendat,' 
'  lie  starves  if  he  sells  not,'  is  a  famibar 
idiom  for  'be  would  have  starved  if  he 
bad  not  sold,'  'esuriisset  nisi  vendidisset.' 
Jabn  has  'vendit,'  for  wbicb  be  quotes 
tbe  autbority  of  P.  and  three  other  MSS. 
Tbe  rest  bave  'vendat,'  whicb  is  rigbt. 
[Kibbeck  bas  '  vendit.'] 

88.  lUe  et  miUtiae']  He  goes  on  to  saj', 
that  Paris  used  his  inttuence  witb  Domitiau 
to  get  advaucement  for  tbe  poets.  Ruperti 
says  "  salse  haec  dicta."  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  kiudly  said  and  kindly  meant  towards 
Paris,  wliose  conduct  is  contrasted  witb 
tbat  of  tbe  '  proceres.'     The  mibtai-y  oflices 


Juvenal  says  he  got  conferred  upon  poets 
were  tbose  of  '  praefecti'  aiid  '  tribuui  mili- 
tares.'  Tbe  number  of  tbese  'tribuui '  in 
each  '  legio'  at  the  tiuie  when  Horace  beld 
tbe  ofiice  iu  Brutus'  army  was  six.  This 
part  of  tbe  satire  will  be  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible  with  tbe  help  of  the  foUowing  re- 
marlcs  from  Lipsius,  De  Militia  Romana, 
\.  ii.  diaL  9.  He  says  (frora  Suetouius,  c. 
38)  that  Augustus  allowed  the  sons  of 
senators  from  tlie  time  they  assumed  tbe 
'  toga  viribs  '  to  wear  the  broad  '  clavus  ' 
(or  stripe  on  tbe  tunic)  ;  and  wben  tbey 
tirst  entered  tlie  army,  he  not  ouly  made 
them  tribunes,  but  praefects  of  tbe  '  alae ' 
(allied  troops).  From  this  arose  a  dis- 
tinctiou  of  tribunes,  some  being  called 
Laticlavii  and  others  Angusticlavii ;  tbose 
beiug  of  tbe  senatorial  order,  these  of  tbe 
equestrian.  Botb  classes  were  much  sougbt, 
aud  in  order  to  gratify  more  appbcauts  the 
ofiice  was  made  half-yearly  (semestri)  as 
Pliuy  says  (Epp.  iv.  4)  :  "  Hunc  ego  rogo 
semestri  tribuuatu  splendidiorem  et  avun- 
culo  suo  et  sibi  facias."  Lipsius  quotes  this 
passage  of  Juvenal,  wbo  does  well  to  say 
'  semestri  auro,'  because  the  '  tribuui'  wore 
a  gold  riug  ;  and  confirms  bis  explauation 
by  tbe  words  of  the  writer  of  Juveual's 
Ufe  attributed  to  Suetonius,  who  speaks  of 
"paucorum  versuum  satira  uou  absurde 
composita  in  Paridem  pantomimura  poet- 
amque  ejus  semestribus  militiolis  tumeu- 
tera." 

Tliis  passage  is  associated  with  the  prin- 
cipal  event  recorded  of  Juvenars  life,  aud 
the  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  memoir  at  tbe 
beginuing  of  tbe  volume. 

There  is  uo  coujuuction  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  seutence,  aud  it  is  not 
wauted.  '  IUe  et '  means  he  does  more 
for  tbe  poets  tbau  buy  tbeir  plays  ;  he  gets 
them  uiilitary  lionours,  be  puts  gold  rings 
on  their  fingers :  the  one  explains  the 
otber.  Heiurich  wouldread  (but  it  is  not 
iu  bis  text)  '  semestris '  to  agree  witb 
'militiae,'  aud  '  moestis'  instead  of 'multis,' 
compariug  '  raoesta  paupertas '  above  (v. 
60).     [Ribbeck  omits  88,  89.] 

90.  tu  Camerinos  lEt  Bareas,'^  Came- 
rinus  was  the  name  of  a  brancb  of  tbe 
patrician  gens  Sulpicia.  It  was  mucb  dis- 
tiuguished  iu  the  time  of  tbe  republic.  One 
of  tbe  Bareae  has  been  meutioned  before 
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Praefectos  Pelopea  facit,  Philomela  tribunos, 

Haiul  tamen  invideas  vati,  quem  puljiita  pascunt. 

Quis  til)i  Maecenas  ?  quis  nunc  erit  aut  Proculeius 

Aut  Fabius?  quis  Cotta  iterum?  quis  Lentulus  alter?  95 

Tunc  par  inyenio  prctium  ;  tunc  utile  multis 

Pallere  et  viuum  toto  nescire  Decembri. 


(S.  iii.  116:  "Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  de- 
lator  aiuicum  "). 

92.  Praefectos  Pelopea  facit,']  He  says 
plays  make  pracfects  and  tribuncs,  as  ex- 
plained  above  (see  also  note  on  v.  12).  '  Pc- 
lopea  '  may  be  any  subject  connected  witli 
tlie  house  of  Pelops  (v.  73).  '  Pulpitum'  cor- 
responded  to  that  part  of  the  stage  wliich 
the  Greeks  called  Xoytiov,  where  the  actors 
spoke.  He  says  the  man  who  gets  his  bread 
by  the  stage  is  not  to  be  envied. 

94.  aut  Proculeius  Aut  Fabius  ?]  The 
first  of  these  was  the  person  whose  Hberality 
to  his  brethren  or  relations  is  mentioned  by 
Horace  (C.  ii.  2.  5)  : 

"  Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo, 
Notus  in  fratres  animi  patenii ; 
Illum  aget  f)enna  metuente  solvi 
Fania  superstes." 

He  was  connected  by  marriage  and  con- 
temix)rary  with  Maeceuas,  whom  he  imitated 
in  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters  (see  Intr. 
and  notc  on  the  above  ode). 

TlieFabius  here  more  particularlyalluded 
to  the  conimentators  geuerally  suppose  to 
be  Fabius  Maximus,  to  whom  Ovid  wrote 
several  of  his  letters  Ex  Ponto  (i.  2.  5.  9; 
ii.  3;  iii.  3.  8).  Ovid  writes  to  hira  in 
language  of  the  highest  admiration,  and 
professes  to  have  received  much  kindness 
frora  him.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  person  who  accompanied  Augustus  on 
his  visit  to  Agrippa,  and  who  report  said 
lost  his  life  in  connexion  witli  that  visit 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  5.  Pliny,  H.  X.  vii.  45). 
Ovid  suspects  himself  of  having  been  the 
innocent  cause  of  his  death  (Ex  Pont.  iv.  6. 
11,  sq.).  He  is  alluded  to  by  Quintilian 
(Inst.  1.  vi.  c.  3). 

Cotta  was  a  cognomen  of  the  Aurelia 
gens,  into  which  was  adopted  MessalHnus, 
a  son  of  the  celebrated  orator  Mcssalla 
Corvinus,  frequently  mentioned  l)y  Horace. 
After  his  adoption  he  was  called  M.  Aure- 
Hus  Cotta  Maximus,  as  the  SchoHast  says 
(on  Persius,  S.  ii.  72  :  "MessaUae  Hppa  pro- 
pago").  Ovid  wrote  several  of  his  epistles 
in  his  exile  to  this  Cotta  (ii.  8;  iii.  2.  5). 
In  the  last  of  thosc  epistlcs  he  says  (v. 
41,  sq.)  : 


"  Te  tamen  in  turba  non   ausira,   Cotta, 
sih^re, 
Pieridum  1  nnen  praesidiumque  fori." 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  he  may  have  bome 
tliis  character,  or  he  niay  have  i)een  kind  to 
Ovid.  But  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius,  he  is  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  "saevis- 
simae  Vujusque  sententiae  auctor  "  (Ann. 
vi.  5).  The  SclioHast  above  referred  to 
says  he  was"multis  dcditus  vitiis;"and 
Pliny,  H.  X.  x.  22,  refers  to  him  iuciden- 
taUy  as  an  eater  of  geese's  webs  and  cocks' 
combs  roasted  and  spiced.  He  was  fond  of 
good  living.  Another  Cotta  is  mentioned 
above,  S.  v.  109. 

By  Lentulus  Juvenal  is  gcnerallv  sup- 
posed  to  mean  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther,  who  was  consul  A.r.c.  697,  and  the 
author  of  Cicero's  rccall  from  banishment 
in  that  year.  Tlie  first  nine  in  tlie  collec- 
tion  of  Cicero's  letters  to  his  friends  are  ad- 
dressedtoLentulus.  Hesaysofhim,"Deum 
ac  parentem  statuo  fortunae  ac  nominis  mei 
et  fratris  rerumque  nostrarum  "  ( Pro  P.  Sest. 
c.  69);  which  sort  of  language  is  used  in  the 
speeeh  sometimes  attributed  to  Cicero,  Quum 
Seuatui,  kc.c.  4,  "P.  Lentulus  parensac  Deus 
nostrae  vitae,fortunae,  memoriae,nominis." 
If  this  be  the  man  Juvenal  means,  he  has 
gone  out  of  his  way.  His  support  of 
Cicero  was  tliat  of  a'partisan,  not  of  a 
patron.  Hc  owed  all  his  honours  to  Caestir, 
and  when  he  had  got  the  highest  he  turued 
against  him. 

97.  vinum  toto  nescire  Decemlri.']  He 
says  in  those  days  it  was  of  some  use  to 
study,  and  give  up  the  enjoymcnts  of  the 
Saturnalia,  which  took  place  iu  December. 
So  Horace  represcnts  Danuisippus  scolding 
him  for  not  writing,  when  he  had  retired 
from  the  bustle  of  the  Saturnalia  to  his 
country  house  for  the  purpose  with  all  his 
books  (S.  ii.  3.  4,  where  see  note)  : 

" Quid  fiet  ?     At  ipsis 

Satumalibus  huc  fugisti.     Sobrius  ergo 
Dic  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe." 

The  wholc  montli  of  Deccmber  was  sacred 
to  Saturnus,  and  it  was  a  month  of  feast- 
ing,  the  Saturnalia  and  its  attendaut  festi- 
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Vester  porro  labor  fecundior,  historiarum 
Scriptores  ?  petit  hic  plus  temporis  atque  olei  phis  : 
Namque  oblita  modi  millesima  pag-ina  surgit  ICO 

Omnibus  et  multa  crescit  damnosa  papyro. 
Sic  ing-ens  rerum  numerus  jubet  atque  operum  lex. 
Quae  tamen  inde  seges  ?  terrae  quis  fructus  apertae  ? 
Quis  dabit  histoxnco  quantvxm  daret  acta  legenti  ? 

"  Sed  genus  ignavum  quod  lecto  gaiidet  et  umbra.^'  105 
Dic  ig-itur  quid  causidicis  civilia  praestent 
Officia  et  magno  comites  in  fasce  libelli. 


vals  (see  vi.  153,  u.)  occupying  seven  days. 
For  this  reason  Juvenal  says  '  toto  Decem- 
bri.'  [Ribbeck  has  '  soniuum '  in  place  of 
'viuum.'] 

98.  Vesterporro  labor~\  'Porro'  means 
'  in  the  next  place,'  '  to  proceed.'  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  historians,  and  says  ('  per 
ironiam,'  as  the  Scholiast  observes)  their 
labours  are  of  course  more  profitable  as 
they  require  more  time  and  study.  '  Pa- 
gina,'  from  which  our  word  '  page '  is 
derived,  was  a  sheet  of  the  papyrus  as 
preparcd  for  writing  on  ;  several  layers  of 
the  rind  of  the  plant  (liber)  were  pressed 
upon  one  anotlier,  and  from  this  the  name 
is  derived  :  it  contains  the  root  '  pag- '  of 
'pango,'  to  fasten.  One  sheet  was  tacked 
on  to  the  end  of  the  other,  and  so  the  roU 
was  made  as  long  as  they  pleased.  Juvenal 
says  these  people's  histories,  like  some  iu 
our  owu  time,  forgot  all  bounds  and  went 
on  to  the  thousandth  sheet.  As  to  'surgit' 
the  commentators  quote  Ovid,  Am.  i.  1. 17 : 
"  Cum  bene  surrexit  versu  nova  pagina 
primo."  He  also  says  in  the  same  elegy 
(v.  27),  "  Sex  mihi  surgat  opus  numeris, 
in  quinque  residat :"  it  begins  with  six 
feet  and  euds  with  five.  '  Grows '  is  the 
meaning  of  it  here,  like  the  springing  of 
tliings  sown  ;  not  as  Mr.  Mayor  says,  "  the 
pile  of  sheets  rises  higher  and  higher." 
'  Damnosa'  is  used  as  Vibidius  uses  '  dam- 
nose'  (Hor.  S.  ii.  8. 34.) :  "Nosuisi  damnose 
bibimus,  moriemur  inulti."  It  means 
'  costly.'  The  cost  of  the  paper  alone  is 
sueh  that  they  ought  to  be  well  paid. 
'  Operum  lex '  is  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  bouud  by  the  nature  of  their 
works.  These  must  vary  according  to 
what  notions  men  have  of  history;  and 
the  'uumerus  rerum'is  'ingens'  or  other- 
wise,  accordiug  as  the  wi-iter  deals  in 
history  or  gossip.  Servius  on  Virgil,  Aeu. 
iv.  98,  and  the  Scholiast  ou  Lucan,  i.  334, 
quote  this  verse  with  a  variation,  which 


Jahn  follows  from  P.,  "  Nullo  quippe  modo 
millesima  pagina  svirgit."  [Ribbeck  has 
the  same.]  M.  has  a  foolish  reading 
'modis.' 

103.  terrae  qitis  fructus  apertae  ?] 
Wheu  the  soil  is  thus  ploughed  and  sown, 
what  fruit  does  it  bear  ?  wbat  does  the 
man  get  for  his  pains  ?  As  to  '  acta  '  see 
S.  ii.  136,  n.  Juvenal  says  people  would 
not  give  as  much  to  a  writer  of  history  as 
to  a  reader  of  the  news.  He  does  not  say 
that  "  the  '  actuarius '  who  copied  out  the 
'  acta '  read  them  aloud  to  amuse  the  com- 
pany  at  table,"  as  Mr.  Mayor  supposes ; 
nor  does  he  or  anj^  one  else  tell  us  that 
there  were  persons  who  read  the  papers 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public.  He 
says  the  man  would  find  that  raore  profit- 
able  than  to  write  a  history,  People 
would  rather  hear  the  eveuts  of  the  day 
than  read  the  events  of  former  days. 
'  Actuarii '  were  reporters  and  short-hand 
writers. 

105.  ^'ec^  genus  ignavmn]  But,  say  the 
world,  they  are  an  idle  set,  who  care  only 
to  lie  in  bed  and  live  in  the  shade,  that  is, 
in  retirement.  M.  and  mauy  MSS.  have 
'  tecto '  for  '  lecto,'  and  Ruperti  says  it  is 
not  bad.  '  Lecto '  is  better.  '  Tuto '  is 
the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  corrupted  pro- 
bably  from  '  tecto.'  '  At,'  not  '  sed,'  is  the 
particle  generally  used  to  introduce  an 
objection. 

106.  Dic  igitur  quid  causidicis']  'Igitur ' 
means  if  they  say  this  of  the  historians 
they  cannot  say  it  of  the  lawyers.  How 
then  are  they  paid  for  their  services 
(officia)  ?  As  to  '  causidici '  see  S.  i.  32,  n. 
'  Libelli '  are  documents  in  the  case,  which 
the  lawyer  takes  with  him  in  a  great 
bundle  into  court.  Nearly  all  the  MSS. 
have  '  praestant.'  The  editors  have  ahnost 
all  taken  the  right  form,  which  is  '  prae- 
stent.' 


SATIRA  VII. 


Ipsi  magfna  sonant,  sed  tunc  quiim  creditor  audit 
Praooipue,  vel  si  tetjo-it  latus  acrior  illo 
Qui  veuit  a<l  dubium  grandi  cum  codice  nomen. 
Tunc  immensa  cavi  spirant  mendacia  folles 
Conspuiturquc  sinus.     Veram  deprenderc  messem 
Si  libet,  hine  centum  patrimonia  causidicorum, 
Parte  alia  solum  russati  ponje  Lacernae. 
Consedere  Duces  :  surgis  tu  pallidus  Ajax 
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108.  Tpsi   magna    sonant,~\    Tliey   talk 
vcn-  big  of  their  own  accord  (ipsi),  but 
still  more  if  the  creditor  is  listeuing  for 
whom   thcy  are  actiugr;  or  louder  still  if 
tiie  client  is  eiigrer  and  nudgcs  his  'causi- 
dicus/  being  afhiid  of  losing  bis  moncv. 
'  Dubium  noraen  '  is  a  doubtful  debt.     See 
note  on  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  1.  105  :  "  Cautos 
nominibus  rcctis."     This  creditor,  who  the 
Scholiast  says  is  an  'argentarius,'  a  banker, 
brings  his  books  to  prove  the  debt.     '  Co- 
dex  '  (or  '  caudex  ')  is  properly   something 
of  wootl,  and  was  first  appUed  to  wooden 
tablets,  but  afterwards  was  uscd  for  any 
writtcn  documcut  or  Iwok,  and  particularly 
for  bankers'  books.     Tliis   is  in  substance 
the    Scholiasfs    explanation,   "  Cautioucm 
hal>ens   multorum   temporum    (that   is,  a 
debt  of  long  standing,  sce  note  on  Hor.  1. 
c.),  creditorem  argentarium  significat  qui 
instantius  debitum  petit  si  debitor  ei  coe- 
perit   esse   suspectus."     The  other  inter- 
pretations  that  have  bccn  given  I  bclieve 
to  be  wrong.    Madvig,   whom  ^lr.  Mayor 
follows,  makes  the  creditor  who  is  listening 
the  lawyer's  creditor,   but    the  man  who 
nudges  him  a   '  dives  litigator '   come   to 
employ  him.    Heinrich  thiuks  'acrior  illo' 
is  not  clcar,   aud  prefers  '  acrior  ille.'     I 
think  '  ille '  is  better,  bnt  there  is  no  MSS. 
authority  for  it.     [Ribbeck  has  '  aegrior ' 
instead  of  '  acrior.'  ] 

\1\.  spirant  mendacia  folles']  The  bcl- 
lows  are  his  cheeks.  Compare  Persius,  v. 
10,  sqq.,  "Tu  neque  anhelanti  coquitur 
dum  massa  camino  Folle  premis  ventos," 
&c. ;  and  Horace,  whom  Persius  imitates, 

"  At  tu  conclusas  hircinls  follibus  auras 
Usque   laborantes   dum   ferrum    molliat 

ignis 
Ut  mavis  imitare."     (S.  i.  4.  19,  scjq.) 

The  Scholiast  says  on  '  con.spuitur  sinus,' 
"  Propter  fascinum  verborum  ter  sibi  in 
sinus  spuunt  et  videntur  fascinum  arccre 
nt  Pcrsius  de  matertera  (S.  ii.  31).  Vel 
incipiunt  multa  sibi  promittentes  in  sinum 
spuere  vcl  a  loqucndo  multum  spuunt." 


Tlie  first  of  these  explanations  Madvig 
adopts,  that  he  spits  to  avert  the  bad  con- 
sequences  of  his  lying,  and  Mr.  Mayor 
follows  him.  As  far  as  I  know  thcy  stand 
alone.  In  this  sense  '  dcspuere '  would  be 
used.  'Conspuitur  '  means  that  he  splut- 
ters  hisfroth  alloverthe  foldsof  his  'toga.' 
Thcre  is  no  '  fascinum  '  or  omen  or  any 
thing  else  to  avert. 

112.    Veram    deprendere    messeni]     If 

you  want  to  know  the  real  amount  of  his 

harvest,  put  on  one  side  the  fortunes  of  a 

hundrcd  lawyers,  and  on  the  othcr  that  of 

Lacema,  who  was  a  driver  in  the   Circus, 

and  they  may  be  equal.     Servius  on  Virgil 

(Georg.  iv.   231,    "  duo  tempora  mcssis  ") 

quotes  this  line.     The  drivers  were  divided 

into  four  parties,  called    'factiones,'   and 

distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  dress; 

there  was  the  white  (alba),  red  (russata)^ 

dark  green  (prasina),  and  light  green  (ve- 

neta).     See  below,  S.  xi.  198  :  "  eventum 

viridis  quo  colligo  panni."     '  Pone  '  is  not 

'put    them    in    scales,'    as    Ruperti    says. 

Ascensius'  reading  '  verum '  is  bad,  though 

Ruperti  says  'non  male' to  it.     Many  of 

the   MSS.   wTiters  were  puzzled   bv   the 

words   'russati  pone    Lacernae,'  probably 

from  not    knowing  that  Lacema   was   a 

proper  name,  which  is  stated  by  the  Scho- 

liast :  "  Lacernae  :  nomen  aurigae  abjecti, 

ex  colore  RrssAxrs.    Lacekxa  sub  Do- 

mitiano  auriga  fuit."     '  Rus  satipone '  is  a 

common  reading,  and  one  Scholium  quoted 

by    Jahn  says    gravely  'satipone'  is    the 

name  of  a  country  house. 

115.  Consedere  Duces  .•]  What  follows 
is  a  parody  of  the  contest  bctween  Ajax  and 
Ulysses  for  Achilles'  armour  in  Ovid  (Met. 
xiii.  1,  sqq.),  beginning 

"  Consedere  duces ;  et  vulgi  stante  corona 
Surgit  ad  hos  clipei  dominus  septemplicis 
Ajax." 

Ruperti  informs  us  that  thosc  who  are  going 
to  speak  risc  up,  and  while  they  are  speak- 
ing  they  stand ;  but  the  'judices'  and 
'  praetor '  sit  and  listen. 
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Dicturus  dubia  pro  libertate  bubulco 
Judice.     Rumpe  miser  tensum  jecur,  ut  tibi  lasso 
Fig-antur  virides  scalarum  gloria  palmae. 
Quod  vocis  pretium  ?  siccus  petasunculus  et  vas 
Pelamydum^  aut  veteres  Afrorum  epimenia  bulbi, 
Aut  vinum  Tiberi  devectum,  quinque  lagenae, 
Si  quater  eg-isti.     Si  contigit  aureus  unus, 
Inde  cadunt  partes  ex  foedere  pragmaticorum. 
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116.  htthuJco  Jtidice.']  He  mcans  that 
ignorant  rude  people  were  likely  to  be 
aniong  tlie  'judices.'  They  were  chosen 
from  among  the  scnators  and  'equites,' 
hoth  of  which  orders  inchuled  during  the 
cmpire  persons  of  low  birth.  The  '  causi- 
dicus '  is  supposed  to  be  defending  one 
whose  freedom  is  at  stake,  who  is  chiimed 
as  a  slave,  Heinrich  thinks  '  bubulco ' 
may  be  a  proper  namc.  It  was  a  cog- 
nomen  of  the  Juuia  gens,  and  the  only 
two  on  record  who  bore  it  were  also  called 
Brutus.  If  it  be  a  proper  name,  it  can  here 
only  be  a  jilay  upon  the  word  it  is  derived 
from. 

118.  scalarvm  gloria  pahnae.']  Gran- 
gacus  quotes  Martial  (vii.  28)  : 

"  Sic  fora  mirentur,  sic  te  Palatia  laudent, 
Excolat    et    geminas    plurlma   palma 
fores," 

with  Lucan,  Claudian,  Ausonius,  to  show 
that  thesc  lawyers  iised  to  hang  pahn- 
branchcs  over  their  doors  wlien  they  gained 
an  important  cause.  Juvenal  means  by 
'  scalarum,'  that  the  man  hved  upstairs  in 
a  '  coenaculum,'  a  poor  man's  lodging.  See 
above,  S.  iii.  166,  199;  and  Martial,  i.  118, 
"  scahs  habito  tribus  sed  altis." 

119.  Quod  vocis  pretium  ?]  He  asks 
what  the  man  is  to  get  for  the  usc  of  his 
lungs ;  and  adds,  a  small  dry  flitch  of  bacon, 
or  a  pot  of  httle  fish,  or  some  old  roots, 
such  as  thc  black  slavcs  got  for  their  rations 
(epimenia),  or  a  few  jars,  lcss  than  half  a 
dozen,  of  bad  wine,  and  that  only  after  he 
has  given  his  services  four  times.  '  Petas- 
uuculus '  is  a  small  '  petaso,'  which  For- 
cellini  describes  as  "  ea  pars  suis  quac  ab 
ahs  incipit  et  costas  comprehendit,"  which 
is  a  flitch.  PHny  (ix.  15),  speaking  of  the 
thunny  fish,  says  that  in  the  spring  they 
go  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the 
Euxine  and  tliere  spawn ;  that  the  name  of 
the  young  fish  is  '  cordyla,'  but  when  they 
come  with  the  grown  fish  back  to  the  Medi- 
terraneau  in  thc  autumn  they  are  called 


'pelamides'  till  theyare  a  year  okhfollowing 
Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  vi.  17) :  Pliiiy  gets  the 
name  from  iri)\6s,  mud.  The  allowance  of 
grain  or  other  food  to  slaves  was  served 
to  them  sometimes  daily  and  sometimes 
monthly ;  in  the  former  case  it  was  callcd 
'  diaria,'  and  in  the  hitter  '  menstrua,'  or, 
aftcr  thc  Greck,  *  epimenia.'  Sec  Horace, 
Epp.  i.  14.  40  :  "  Cum  servis  urbana  diaria 
rodere  mavis."  The  black  slaves  of  Maiu-i- 
tania  have  bcen  mentioned  beforc,  S.  v.  52. 
The  wine  of  the  north,  which  he  means 
by  '  vinum  Tibcri  devectum,'  was  not  good. 
The  '  lagena '  was  the  samc  as  thc  '  tcsta,' 
'  cadus,'  '  amphora.'  [Ribbeck  and  Jahn 
have  '  Maurorum  epimcnia.'] 

122.  Si  contigit  aureus  mmw*,]  If  he 
happens  to  meet  with  an  unusually  hberal 
cheut,  and  gets  an  '  aureus,'  part  of  that 
goes  to  the  '  pragmatici '  by  agrcement. 
An '  aureus '  of  this  time  M^as  of  the  value  of 
25  dcnarii,  or  17*.  S\d.,  if  the  value  of  the 
dcnarius  be  taken  at  S^d.  It  is  usual  to 
place  it  at  l^d.  afterthe  time  of  Augustus, 
but  the  other  is  perhaps  right.  (Sec  Dict. 
Ant.  '  Aurum,'  '  Denarius.')  In  B.C.  204  a 
'  plebiscitum '  was  passed,  prohibiting  any 
person  from  taking  a  fee  for  pleading  a 
cause.  This  vvas  called  Cincia  lex,  after 
M.  Cincius  Ahmentus,  who  was  'tribunus 
plebis '  that  year.  This  was  confinned  by 
a  '  senatusconsultum '  in  the  time  of 
Augustus ;  but  was  relaxed  in  that  of  Clau- 
dius,  after  which  time  a  man  might  takc  10 
sestertia  for  a  fee,  wliich  woukl  bc  nearly 
90/.  (Sec  Dict.  Ant.  '  Cincia  Lex.')  '  Prag- 
matici '  wcre  persons  who  hclpcd  the  advo- 
catcs  with  legal  information  in  court.  The 
name  was  taken  from  the  Greeks,  who  em- 
ployed  that  sort  of  practitioner  :  '  apud 
Graecos  infimi  homines  merccdula  adducti 
ministros  se  pracbent  in  judiciis  oratori- 
bus,'  as  Ciccro  says  (De  Or.  i.  45).  See 
also  Quintihan  (Inst.  xii.  3).  The  Romans 
did  not  hold  them  in  much  estimation. 
They  werc  called  *  tabelliones '  from  the 
tablets  they  carried. 
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Acmilio  dabitur  quantum  libet,  et  melius  nos 

Ej^-imus  :  hujus  enim  stat  currus  aeneus,  alti  123 

Quaclrijuiifes  in  vestibulis,  atquo  ipse  feroci 

Bellatorc  scdcns  curvatum  hastilc  minatur 

Eminus  et  statua  meditatur  proelia  lusca. 

Sic  Pedo  conturbat,  Matho  dcficit ;  exitus  hic  est 

Tongilli,  mao-no  cum  rhinocerote  lavari  130 

Qui  solct  et  vexat  lutulcnta  balnea  turba 

Pcrque  forum  juvenes  longo  prcmit  assere  Mcdos, 

Empturus  pueros,  argentum,  murrina,  villas ; 


V2\.Aemiliodahiturquantum  libet,']  He 
says  that  if  tlic  '  patronus '  be  a  iiian  of 
fainily,  Le  will  pet  as  high  a  fee  as  lie 
plcases.  Tlie  k'g-al  Hiuitatiou  is  luentioued 
in  the  last  note,  and  if  thc  reading  of  the 
text  is  right,  the  statciueut  inay  be  taken 
with  a  (luaUtication,  or  he  lueans  the  hiw 
would  not  be  cnforced  against  such  a  per- 
son.  The  MSS.  vary  between  'petit,' 
'  petet,' '  Ucet,'  and  '  Ubet.'  The  hist  road- 
ing  appears  in  one  I^aris  and  a  Yaticau  MS. 
Heinridi  thought  it  tlie  best  word,  but  iu 
his  text  '  petet '  appears,  which  is  in  niost 
of  the  old  editions.  '  Licet  *  appears  in  P. 
and  soine  other  MSS.  of  good  character, 
and  is  exphuned  by  the  state  of  the  law 
about  fees.  Ituperti,  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck] 
have  '  Ucet.'  1  prcfer  '  Ubet.'  Ho  calls 
the  inan  Aeinilius  because  the  Aemilia  was 
onc  of  the  oldest  of  tlie  patrician  faniiUes. 
'  Et  meUus '  is,  '  and  yet  we  conduct  our 
cases  better  than  lie  does.'  (See  S.  xiii. 
91 :  "  Hic  putat  esse  deos  et  pejerat.") 
He  puts  hiinself  in  the  place  of  one  of 
thesu  'causidici.' 

125.  stat  currus  aeneus,']  This  man  had 
atriumphal  chariot  in  his  house,  which  had 
been  handed  down  froiu  oue  of  his  groat 
ancestors,  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  him- 
self  as  a  stout  soldier  with  a  lance  in  his 
hand.  See  S.  viii.  3  :  "  stantes  in  curribus 
Aemilianos."  Tlic  commcntators  quote 
Martial  (ix.  69)  to  show  tliat  successful 
hiwyers  had  statues  given  them  by  their 
cUeuts : 

"  Tam  grave  percussis  incudibus  aera  rc- 
sultant, 
Causidicum    medio  cum    faber   aptat 
equo." 

Such  a  thing  may  have  happened.  '  Lusca ' 
seems  to  meau  here  uo  niorc  tban  bUud.  It 
is  usuaHy  'onc-eyed,'  and  some  cxplaiu  it 
as  if  one  of  the  statue's  eyes  werc  sbut  in 
the  act  of  taking  aim.     I  do  not  thiuk  a 


statue  was  ever  scen  with  one  eye  shut.  As 
to  '  vestibuluiu '  scc  i.  132,  n.  '  Hastile 
minatur '  is,  'lie  ix)ises  his  hmce  threaten- 
ingly.'  '  Minari '  is  not  used  clsewhere  ex- 
actly  in  tliis  way.  The  hmce  bcuds  ;is  a  long 
wcajwu  with  a  Uglit  sluift  would. 

12!).  Sic  Pedo  conturhat,']  Such  beiug 
the  casc,  Pedo  aud  these  other  'causidici,' 
mcn  of  low  birth  and  no  lueans,  thought  to 
get  fees  by  prctcuding  to  be  soiuebody,  aud 
the  conscqucnce  was  tliey  bccanic  bankrupt. 
'Couturbare'  is  an  clH])tical  expression, 
'  rationes '  being  understood.  It  implies  u 
frauduleut  baukruptcy,  a  confusing  of  ac- 
counts.  (See  ForcoUiui.)  '  Deficere '  is  to 
fail,  as  we  say.  Pedo  is  uukuown.  Matho 
has  been  mentioned  before  (S.  i.  32,  n.). 
Martial  has  an  cpigraiu  upon  oue  Tongilius 
(ii.  10),  who  was  a  glutton,  and  ordcred 
batliing  for  his  hcalth;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  thc  same  man  is  meant. 
'  Rhinocerote '  mcans  a  horn  vessel  of  oil. 
Martial  has  an  epigram  of  two  liucs  on  such 
a  vessel,  '  Guttus  corneus '  (xiv.  52) : 

"  Gestavlt  modo  froute  mc  juveucus. 
Verum  rhinocerota  me  putabis." 

See  iii.  263,  n. :  "  pleno  componit  lintea 
gutto."  This  man,  to  show  his  conse- 
quence,  goes  to  bathe  with  a  crowd  of 
clients,  and  goes  through  the  forum  in  his 
•lectica'  with  a  long  pole,  makiug  fiue 
purchascs.  Thc  boarers  arc  Eastorus,  as 
in  vi.  351 :  "  Quam  quae  lougorum  vchitur 
cervice  Syroruui."  See  noto  there  and  on 
S.  i.  64,  "  sexta  cervice  feratur,"  aud  S.  iii. 
2tO,  "ingenti  currct  super  ora  Libumo." 
Slaves  from  Moesia  are  spoken  of  as  bearers 
below  (ix.  143),  aud  Lipsius  thinks  Moesos 
is  thc  reading  herc  (Epp.  Quaest.  iv.  25), 
because  tlie  Parthians  (or  Medes)  werc  uot 
uuder  thc  powcr  of  the  Romans.  But  thoir 
name  had  long  been  taken  for  all  Eastorus. 
Soe  Ilor.  C.  i.  2.  21,  n.  As  to  '  murrina' 
sec  vi.  155,  n.  [In  v.  128  Ribbock  has 
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Spondet  enlm  Tyrio  stlataria  purpura  filo. 

Et  tamen  est  illis  hoc  utile  :  purpura  venclit  135 

Causidicum,  vendunt  umetbystina  :  convenit  illis 

Et  strei)itu  et  facie  majoris  vivere  census. 

Sed  finem  impensae  non  servat  prodig-a  Roma. 

Fidimus  eloquio  ?     Ciceroni  nemo  ducentos 

Nunc  dcderit  nummos  nisi  fulserit  annulus  ing-ens.        140 

Respicit  haec  primum  qui  litigat,  an  tibi  servi 

Octo,  decem  comites^  an  post  te  sella,  togati 

Ante  pedes.     Ideo  conducta  Paullus  ag-ebat 

Sardonychej  atque  ideo  phiris  quam  Cossus  ag-ebat, 

Quam  Basilus.     Rara  in  tenui  facundia  panno.  145 

Quando  licet  Basilo  flentem  producere  matrem  ? 

Quis  bene  dicentem  Basihim  ferat  ?     Accipiat  te 

Gallia  vel  potius  nutricula  causidicorum 

Africa,  si  placuit  mercedem  imponere  linguae. 


'Maedos.'  Tlie  Macdi  were  a  mountain 
tribe  about  the  upper  waters  of  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Margus,  and  north  of  Mace- 
donia.] 

134.  Spondet  enim  Tyrio\  He  says  the 
man's  purple  cloak  gets  him  credit.  The 
meaning  of  '  stlataria '  is  very  doubtful. 
'  Stlata '  is  said  to  be  a  sniall  piratical 
craft,  aud  from  that  Forcelliui  explains 
'stlataria'  as  foreign,  brought  overthe  sea 
in  ships.  The  Scholiast  says  it  means 
'  illecebrosa,'  and  he  quotes  from  Ennius, 
"  Et  melior  uavis  quaui  quae  stlataria 
portat."  Heinrich,  in  a  long  note  on  this 
Scholium,  adopts  aud  supports  the  Scho- 
liasfs  explanatiou. 

136.  amethystina  :~\  These  are  other 
cloaks  of  violet  colour.  Martial  naentions 
them  (i.  97) :  "  Amethystinasque  mulierura 
vocat  vestes."  '  Vendat '  means  '  gets  him 
his  price.' 

138.  Sedjinem  impensae']  Heinrich  con- 
siders  this  verse  to  be  spurious  [and  Rib- 
beck].  It  certainly  is  out  of  place.  Two 
huudred  sestertii  were  about  a  guinoa  and 
a  half.     As  to  'annuhis'  see  i.  28,  n. 

141.  an  tibi  servi  Octo,']  These  'servi' 
are  connected  with  '  selhi,'  as  '  comites  ' 
bclong  to  '  togati.'  Theclients  must  know 
whether  the  lawyer  has  a  chair  behiud  him 
when  he  goes  out  and  humble  companions 
walking  before  him  ('  deduccntes,'  see  uote 
ou  Hor.  S.  i.  9.  59),  and  whether  his  chair 
is  carried  by  the  hirgest  number  of  bearers, 
which  was  eight.  So  I  beheve  doctors  who 
keeptheir  carriage  arecounted  clevererthau 


those  who  do  not,  and  thoy  who  drive  two 
horses  better  than  those  who  drive  one.  As 
to  '  togati '  see  S.  i.  96 ;  viii.  49  :  and  as 
to  '  sella '  see  i.  64,  n. 

143.  Paullus  agehat  Sardonyche,']  He 
hired  a  valuable  ring  to  plead  in,  to  get 
himself  the  reputation  of  beiug  rich.  And 
he  succeeded,  it  appears,  while  the  more 
honest  men  did  not.  Tlie  naraes  are  un- 
kuown.  P.  and  some  MSS.  and  old  editions 
have  GaUus  for  Cossus.  Jahn  has  that 
name.  There  is  a  Basilus  below,  x.  222. 
Mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  children  used 
to  be  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  soften- 
ing  tiie  hearts  of  the  'judices.'  (See  Cie. 
pro  Flacco,  c.  42,  Long's  note.)  The  cus- 
tom  was  common  among  the  Greeks,  and 
persons  so  introduced  into  court  were 
called  TrapiK\r\TOL.  Most  MSS.  have  '  de- 
ducere,'  but  '  producere '  is  the  only  right 
word.     P.  has  it. 

148.  Oallia  vel  potius']  Juvenal  says 
if  he  thiuks  himself  eloquent,  he  had  better 
go  to  Gaul,  or  to  Africa  the  uursing  mother 
of  lawyers,  if  he  has  put  a  price  upou  his 
tongue,  that  is,  if  he  wantsto  make  mouey. 
Juvenal  says  in  auother  place,  "  Gallia 
causidicos  docuit  facuuda  Britaunos  "  (xv. 
111).  The  commeutators  say  that  the 
provinces  Gallia  and  Africa  (Libya)  were 
prone  to  litigation.  If  so,  it  was  probably 
through  the  iutroductiou  of  these  lawyers 
that  they  became  so,  as  the  natives  of  India 
have  become  more  litigious  since  the  su- 
preme  courts  were  established.  Two  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators   of  the   imperial 
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Declamare  doccs?     O  ferrea  pectora  Vetti,  iso 

Quum  perimit  saevos  classis  numerosa  tyrannos  ! 
Nam  quaecunque  scdens  modo  leg-erat  haec  eadcm  stans 
Perferet  atque  cadem  cantalnt  versilnis  isdem. 
Occidit  miseros  crambe  repctita  mao^istros. 
Quis  color  et  quod  sit  causae  genus  atque  xiln  summa    153 
Quaestio,  quae  veniaut  diversa  parte  sagittae, 
Nosse  vclint  omnes,  mercedem  solvere  nemo. 
"  Mercedem  appellas  ?  quid  enim  scio  ?  "     "  Culi^a  docentis 
Scilicet  arguitur  quod  laeva  in  parte  mamillae 


timcs,  Domitius  Afer  and  Julius  Africanus, 
wcre  natives  of  Gaul.  ['  Ponere  linguae,' 
r.  and  Ribbcck.] 

150.  Declamare  doee» .?]  He  speaks  of 
those  wbo  taugbt  ibctoric,  onc  of  tbc  usual 
elements  of  a  Ronian's  educatiou,  and  ad- 
niires  tbe  palience  and  iron  nerves  of  tbese 
tcacbers  in  listening  to  the  dcclamations  of 
tbeir  classcs.  Vettius  Valcns  was  cclcbratcd 
as  a  pbysician,  as  one  of  tbe  paraniours  of 
tlie  Emprcss  Messaliua,  and  tbe  fouiider  of 
a  new  school  of  rbetoricians.  (Pliny,  H.  X. 
xxix.  1.)  This  may  be  tbe  man  whose  name 
is  taken  for  tbe  class.  The  destruction  of 
tyrants  and  the  praiscs  of  those  who  had 
killed  tbem  appear  to  have  been  common 
Bubjects  for  declamation. 

152.  Nam  quaecunque  sedens]  Tbe  class 
read  tbeir  declamations  sitting,  and  stand- 
ing  up  rcpeat  them  again  from  beginning  to 
cnd.  Tbis  is  the  mcaning  of  '  pcrferct,'  as 
in  S.  vi.  392  :  "  dictataque  vcrba  Pertuht, 
ut  mos  est."  Thcy  leamt  to  rcad  as  well 
as  to  declaim,  aud  raade  a  drawling  business 
of  both.  '  Vcrsus'  applies  to  tlic  lincs  in 
prose  as  well  as  pKXitry  (see  Forccll.). 

15i.  crambe  repetita']  Kpatx^i)  is  cab- 
bage ;  and  to  be  belped  twice  to  cal)bage, 
according  to  a  provcrb  given  by  tlie  Scbo- 
liast,  was  fatal  :  51  r  Kpdfj.Br]  dduaros. 

155.  Quis  color  et  quod  sit^  He  says  all 
want  to  leam  tbe  art  of  rbetoric,  but  no  one 
wants  to  pay  tbe  teacber.  '  Color  '  means 
the  arguments  or  oratorical  tricks  used  to 
give  a  colouring  to  a  bad  casc.  Tiie  word 
is  used  above,  vi.  280  :  "  Dic  aliquem  sodes 
bic,  Quintilianc,  colorcm."  ' Cuusac  genus ' 
means  the  class  to  wbich  thc  case  belongs. 
Aristotle  (Rbet.  i.  3,  init.)  distinguishes 
speeches  by  tbree  forms  («tSrj),  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  licarers,  for,  says  he, 
thc  T(\os  (or  end)  of  the  speccb  is  tbe 
hearer;  and  tbe  hearer  nmst  be  eitber  a 
merc  auditor  or  a  .judge,  and  judges  sit 
eitbcr  in  a  judicial  or  a  dcliboiiitivc  cliarac- 
tcr.     Hence  be  calls  the  tbrce  kinds  of 


speeches  irvnBovXtvTiK^v  (deliberative), 
^iKaviK^v  (forensic),  and  iirt^fiKTiK^v  (for 
display).  Cicero  adoptcd  tbis  distinction 
and  the  grounds  of  it.  He  says  in  his 
dialogue  de  Partitione  Oratoria,  c.  3  : 
"  Quid  habes  igitur  dc  causa  diccre  ?  Audi- 
torum  eam  gcnere  distingui.  Nam  aut 
auscultator  est  modo  qui  audit,  aut  discepta- 
tor,id  est  rci  sententiacquc  modcrator,  ita  nt 
aut  delectetur  aut  statuat  aliquid.  Statult 
autem  de  praeteritis  ut judex;  aut  dc  futnris 
ut  senatus.  Sic  tria  sunt  gcnera,  judicii, 
deliberationis,  exornatiouis,  quae  quia  in 
laudationes  maxime  confcrtvu"  proprium 
habet  jam  ex  eo  nomen."  The  third  class 
came  to  be  called  by  the  Romans  'enco- 
miastic'  or  '  laudatory.'  V.  Quint.  iii.  3: 
"  Partes  enim  rlietoriccs  csse  dicebant  lau- 
dativam,  deliljcrativam,  judicialem  ;  quae 
si  partes  sunt,  matcriae  suut  potius  quam 
artis.  Itaque  quidam  genera  tria  rhetorices 
dicere  malueruut :  optime  autem  ii  quos  se- 
cutus  cst  Ciccro  [c\-a\]  genera  causarum." 
'Summa  quaestio'  is  the  principal  question 
at  issue.  '  Sagittae  '  are  tbe  adversary's 
arguments.  The  MSS.  bave  '  volunt,'  ex- 
cept  P.,  whicb  has  '  velunt,'  from  which 
the  editor  of  that  MS.  (Pithoeus)  got  tbe 
true  reading  'velint.'  [Ribbeck  has  'di- 
versae  forte  sagittae.'] 

158.  Mercedem  appellas  1  quid  enim 
scio  .']  The  pupil  says  this.  "  Do  you 
ask  for  your  pay  ?  wby,  wbat  have  I 
learat  ?"  'Appellare'  is  a  technical  word 
for  demanding  payment.  When  Cicero 
uses  tbe  word  it  is  witb  the  debtor  as  tbe 
object,  as  in  bis  spcccb  Pro  P.  Quintio  (c. 
]1):  "Quem  nunc  interficere  nefarie 
cupis,  eum  tum  pudeuter  appellare  nolebas" 
(see  Long's  note). 

159.  laeva  in  parie  mamillae']  Tliat  is, 
in  his  beurt,  wbicb  tbe  Romans,  as  it 
seems,  beld  to  be  tbe  scat  of  tbe  under- 
standing.  .luvcnal  says,  of  course  it  is 
laid  to  tlic  fault  of  tbc  tcacber  tbat  tbe 
blockhead  lias  no  wit  in  him.  The  Ar- 
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Nil  salit  Arcadio  juveni,  cujus  mihi  sexta 
Quaque  die  miserum  dirus  caput  Hannibal  implot ; 
Quidcjuid  id  est  de  quo  deliberat,  an  i^etat  Urbem 
A  Cannis,  an  post  nimbos  et  fuhnina  cautus 
Circumagat  madidas  a  tempestate  cohortes. 
Quantum  vis  stij^ulare  et  protinus  accipe  quod  do 
Ut  toties  iUum  pater  avidiat.""'     Haec  abi  sex 
Vel  jikires  uno  conclamant  ore  Sophistae^ 
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cadians  wcre  like  the  Boeotians,  pro- 
verbially  duU  (soc  Persius,  iii.  9).  Persius 
has  "  Cor  tibi  rite  salit  ?"  (iii.  111.)  Mr. 
Mayor  says,  "  Cidpa,  &c.]  The  rcply  of 
Vettius."  Juvenal  says  it  is  tbe  reply  of 
many  (166),  .ind  it  is  so  to  this  day  and 
always  will  be.  ['  Laeva  partc,'  Jahu,  llib- 
beek.] 

160.  sexta  Quaque  die']  Casaubon  quotes 
tliese  lines  iu  a  notc  on  Suetouius,  vit. 
Tiberii,  c.  32,  vvherc  he  says  that  Diogencs, 
a  fi^rammariau  of  Rhodes,  bcing  wont  to 
hold  disputations  cvcry  seventh  day  (dis- 
putare  Sabbatis  solitus)  would  not  adniit 
Tibcrius  out  of  the  rcgular  ordcr,  "  ac  pcr 
servuluui  suum  in  septimiuu  diem  distu- 
lerat."  On  the  same  passage  Casaubon 
says  that  the  Greeks,  cspccially  thc  Asiatics, 
coramonly  obscrved  thc  Jewish  distinction 
of  wecks,  and  cvery  seventh  day  the  boys  in 
schools  had  a  hoUday.  Joscphus  (c.  Apio- 
uem,  ii.  c.  40)  says  tliat  in  his  timc  thcre 
was  not  a  nation  undcr  the  sun  that  did  not 
celebrate  the  Jcwish  Sabbath,  an  assertion 
which  it  is  strangc  Casaubon  should  have 
quoted  as  if  it  were  tnie.  (See  note  on 
Horacc,  S.  i.  9.  69.)  Suetonius  (de  lllust. 
Gramm.  c.  7)  says  of  M.  Antonius  Gnipho, 
"docuit  autcm  ct  rhetoricam  ita  ut  quotidie 
praccepta  eloqucntiac  tradcret,  declamarct 
vero  non  nisi  nundinis."  This  Arcadian 
youth,  as  the  man  calls  him,  camc  but  one 
day  in  six,  and  that  vvas  enough  for  his  ijoor 
teacher. 

161.  dirus  caput  Hannihal  implet ;] 
Horace  uses  this  epithct  for  Haunibal  three 
times  (C.  ii.  12.  2 ;  iii.  6.  36 ;  iv.  4.  42), 
aud  the  boys  wcre  alvvays  repeating  it.  The 
master  uses  it  in  a  doublc  scnse.  Hannibars 
name  was  a  bugbcar  vvith  which  nurscs 
frightened  chiWreu,  and  thellomanstothe 
latest  timcs  hcld  it  iu  rcspect.  His  cxploits 
werc  constant  themes  for  dcclamation.  See 
X.  166 : 

" I,  demens,  et  saevas  currc  per  Alpes 

Ut  pueris  phiccas  et  declamatio  tias." 

Livy  says,  that,  after  the  battle  of  Caunac, 


Maherbal,  tlie  commandcr  of  Hannibal's 
cavah-y,  adviscd  him  to  push  ou,  and  in  four 
days  lic  might  sup  in  the  Capitol ;  that 
Hannibal  applauded  his  geueraFs  spirit,  but 
took  timc  to  considcr,  and  that  thc  day  so 
lost  vvas  thc  salvation  of  Rome  (xxii.  51). 
\Mien  Hannibal  marched  an  army  from 
Capua  to  Rome  (sec  above,  vi.  290),  he 
ofiercd  battle  to  the  consuls,  Livy  says 
(xxvi.  11),  but  on  each  of  two  consecutive 
days  thc  armies  were  prevcntcd  from  cngag- 
ing  by  a  violcut  storm,  which  subsided  as 
soon  as  they  had  rcturncd  to  their  camps. 
The  poet  Silius  takcs  up  the  samc  fable  and 
says  (Pun.  xii.  661,  sqq.)  : 

"  Invadit  Notus,  ac  piceam  cum  grandine 

multa 
Intorqucns  nubem  cunctantem  et  vana 

minantcm 
Circumagit,  castrisque  ducem  succedere 

cogit." 

It  seems  as  if  Juvcnal  had  borrowed  his 
word  '  circumagit,'  '  vvheels  about.' 

165.  Quantum  vis  stipulare']  In  the  form 
of  contract  which  was  called  '  obhgatio 
verbis,'  the  parties  contracted  by  question 
and  ansvvcr.  "  Dari  spoudes  ?  Spondeo. 
Dabis  ?  Dabo,"  &c.  The  person  vvho 
asked  the  questious  vvas  said  '  stipulari,'  and 
was  callcd  '  stipuhitor :'  the  othcr  was  callcd 
'promissor,'  and  was  said  '  spondere.'  (Sce 
Long's  article  '  Obhgationcs '  in  Smith's 
Dict.  Ant.)  The  teacher  ofters  to  make  a 
bargain  with  any  one  that  pleases,  to  give 
him  any  amount  if  he  vvill  get  the  dunce's 
father  to  hsten  to  him  as  often  as  his 
teacher  liad  done.  He  niakes  the  other 
man  '  stipulator  '  and  himsclf  '  promissor.' 
Persius  speaks  of  his  father  going  with 
a  party  of  friends  to  hear  his  son's  nonsense 
(iii.  47).  Jahn  has  "  Quantum  vis  stipu- 
lare,  et  protinus  accipe,  quid  do,"  which 
Mr.  Mayor  tries  to  cxplain,  but  he  is  not 
succcssfuh  Therc  is  no  meaning  in  it. 
The  MSS.  nearly  all  h.ave  '  quod.'  [Rib- 
beck  bas  '  protiuus  accipe,  qui  do  :  Ut ' 
&c.] 

166.  Hasc  alii  sex  Vel  plures']     Halfa 
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Et  veras  agitant  litos  raptoiv  relicto; 

Fusa  venena  silent,  malus  ing-ratusque  maritus, 

Et  quao  jam  voteres  sanant  mortaria  caecos.  1 70 

Er<4-o  si])i  dabit  ipse  rudem  si  uostra  moveljunt 

Consilia,  et  vitae  diversum  iter  iuf^-redietur, 

Ad  pu^-nam  qui  rhetorica  descendit  ah  umbra, 

Summula  ne  pereat  qua  vilis  tessera  venit 

Frumenti :  quippe  haec  merces  lautissima.     Tompta       )  75 


dozen  or  niore  tcachcrs  besides.  Tliis 
nieuns  plenty  niore.  '  Soiihista  '  was  a  namc 
counnonly  givcn  to  tlic  rheturicians  and 
grannnarians  of  this  tinie,  as  it  had  hcen 
originally  to  all  wlio  were  masters  of  their 
nrt,  and  itarticidarly  to  the  rhctorical  and 
other  tcachers  wlio  ^aincd  so  nuich  ascend- 
nncy  ovcr  the  yonnirer  Atlicuians  in  the 
fit^h  ccntury  B.c.  Tlic  dcrivation  of  the 
word  (froni  cro(pi(fa6ai,  to  practise  (rocpia) 
is  enoujrh  to  sliow  that  its  <n-iginal  sensc  was 
good.  Hcrodotus  ajiplies  it  to  Sohm  (i.  29) 
andto  Pythagoras  (iv.95).  So^^iirTrjr  came 
to  be  uscd  in  a  bad  sense  thnnigh  the  ahuse 
of  science  hy  the  hiter  j)rofcssors,  who  were 
dcspiscd  for  taking  uioney  from  their 
scholars.  It  then  was  used  to  nican  uot 
only  a  jirofcssor  but  a  trader  iu  wisdom, 
and  from  that  a  niere  pretender  :  (ffrl  yap 
1}  (ro<pi(rTtKr)  (paivofievri  (ro<pia  ov(ra  5'  oC, 
Kal  6  <ro<f)t(TT7js  xP^^MOtktttji  airb  (paivo- 
fiftrris  <ro(pias  aKK'  oiiK  odcrris  (Aristot. 
Soph.  Elcuch.  c.  1).  From  this  Cicero  took 
his  dcfiuition  (Acadcm.  Prior.  ii.  23) : 
"  At  quis  cst  hic  ?  num  Sophistes  ?  sic 
euim  appellabautur  ii  (jui  ostentationis  aut 
qnaestus  causa  philosoj^hahautur."  And 
yet  he  calls  Thcojihrastus,  Aristotle,  Xeuo- 
phou,  and  Phito  '  sopliistae '  (Orat.  19). 
The  men  Juvcnal  refers  to  would  bc  classcd 
with  thc  man  (iclhus  sj)eaks  of  (xvii.  5) : 
"rhetoricus  quidam  sopliista  ntriusque 
linguae  callens,  haud  sane  ignohilis  ex 
iUis  acutuhs  et  miuutis  (h)ctoribus  qui 
Tfx^n^"^  ai)j)elhintur,  at^iuc  in  dissercndo 
tamen  non  impiger."  'Antisoj)histae'  was 
a  word  used  for  disputants  in  the  rhetorical 
schools.  Sce  Suet.  v\t.  Tib.  c.  11  :  "  moto 
inter  autisophistas  graviore  jurgio."  Also 
de  111.  Gram.  c.  9,  where  lic  says  Orbilius, 
Horace's  fiery  sclioolmaster,  was  "naturae 
acerbae  in  autisoj)histas." 

168.  Et  veras  affitant  lites]  .Hc  mcans 
they  give  up  tcaching  and  go  and  practise 
in  the  courts.  He  cxprcsses  this  by  saying 
thcy  leave  bchind  thcm  ravishcrs  and  poi- 
sonings  and  bud  husban<ls  and  <lrugs  to 
curc  blind  olJ  nieu.    Thc  history  of  Mcdca 


furnishcd  toj)ics  for  discussion  and  declama- 
tion  ;  hcre  the  bad  husbaml  may  bc  .lason, 
and  thc  lilind  old  maii  Pi'lias,  for  wliosc  story 
scc  Ovi<l,  Mct.  vii.  29",  sq((.  Hcinricli 
follows  Hritannicus,  (Jrangacus,  and  other 
old  conimcntators  iii  sujijiosing  thcse  to  be 
'  controvcrsiac  s<'holasticae,' '  causac  fictae,' 
fictitious  legal  cascs  such  as  are  fonud  in 
thc  Dcclamations  attributed  to  Quiutilian. 
'Vencmnn  eflusum '  is  thc  thcme  of  Dc- 
clam.  xvii.  I  inclinc  to  takc  it  the  othcr 
way,  as  Jlujicrti  does.  As  to  '  veteres 
caecos'  see  S.  viii.  49,  n. 

171.  Ergo  sibi  dahit  ipse  rudem']  As 
to'rudem'see  vi.  113.  Horace  has  tlie 
same  way  of  speaking,  Epp.  i.  1.  2 : 

"  Spectatum  satis  et  donatum  jam  rude 
quaeris, 
Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  ineludere 
ludo," 

wherc  it  is  explained  that  '  rudis '  was  a 
woodcn  sword  or  cudgcl  with  which  a  gla- 
diator  was  prescnted  whcn  hc  got  his  dis- 
charge.  He  says  the  rhetoricians  leave 
their  schools  and  betake  themsclves  to  the 
courts  that  they  may  make  a  trific,  wliich 
is  thc  most  they  will  get.  But  hc  advises 
them  to  change  their  line  altogether,  and 
follow  some  otber.  '  Pugnam  '  is  the  same 
as 'veras  lites' above  (v.  1G8).  'Umbra' 
is  here  a  scliool.  Horace  uscs  it  for  a  I)ar- 
bcr's  shop  ("vacua  tonsoris  in  unibra," 
Epp.  i.  7.  50),  and  it  is  used  for  othcr  pri- 
vatc  dwellings.  (See  Forcellini.)  Kuperti 
(on  v.  8)  says  it  is  "  a  vita  obscura  et  scho- 
lastica  qnae  forniae  et  celcbritatis  exjicrs 
est,"  which  is  quitc  wroug.  Heinrich 
thinks  '  dcsccndit '  shouhl  be  '  desceudat,' 
an<l  that  tlic  sensc  is  '  ita  ut  dcscendat ;' 
as  bclow  (v.  178)  '  in  qna  gcstctur  dominus ' 
means  that  tlie  master  may  have  a  j)lace  to 
ride  in.  Thc  cases  arc  uot  the  same,  aud 
I  do  not  tliink  Hcinrich  is  right. 

174.  vili^  tessera]  '  Tesserae  frumen- 
tariac  '  were  tickcts  given  to  the  poor  on 
tho  j)ubli<;  account,  in  cxchange  for  which 
thcy  got  a  small  quantity  of  corn.     This 
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D.  JUNII  JUVENALIS 


Chiysogonus  quanti  doceat  vel  PoUio  quanti 
Lautorum  pueroSj  artem  scindens  Theodori. 
Bahiea  sexcentis  et  pluris  porticus  in  qua 
Gestetur  dominus  quoties  phiit.     Anne  serenum 
Exspectet  spargatque  luto  jumenta  recenti?  ibO 

Hic  potius^  namque  hic  mundae  nitet  ung-ula  mulae. 
Parte  aha  long^is  Numidarum  fuUa  cohmmis 
Surgat  et  alg-entem  rapiat  coenatio  solem. 
Quanticunque  domus^  veniet  qui  fercula  docte 
Componat,  veniet  qui  pulmentaria  condat.  1S5 

Hos  inter  sumptus  sestertia  Quintiliano 


gratuitous  distribution  was  called  *  frumen- 
tatio.'  lu  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  giveu 
monthly,  and  was  a  thing  expeeted  (Suet. 
vit.  Aug.  40).  It  was  au  easy  way  of 
securing  the  lower  sort  of  people.  The 
quantity  was  not  niuch,  and  the  value 
of  the  '  tessera,'  if  a  nian  sold  it,  as 
he  might,  was  small.  Ruperti  takes 
'  vilis  '  with  '  frumenti.'  It  belougs  to 
'  tessera.' 

176.  Chrysogonus  qiianti]  Chrysogouus 
aud  Pollio  were  music  masters.  They  were 
mentioned  iu  the  last  satire  (v.  74  and  v. 
387).  Theodorus  was  a  rhetorician.  Eu- 
perti's  note  is  a  jumble  of  explanations 
after  his  fashion.  He  gives  the  true 
meaning,  and  then  says  "quidam  putant" 
something  else;  and  finishes  with  "sed 
vei"um  forte  h.  \.  sensum  cepit  Ach.  cujus 
nota  est :"  and  Achaiutre's  uote,  which  he 
says  is  "  forte  vera,"  gives  au  obscene  turn 
to  the  sense,  quite  foreigu  to  Juvenars 
meaning  and  to  Ruperti's  own  view  of  it. 
*  Scindens'  is  here  but  nowhere  else  used 
iu  the  seuse  of  cutting  up,  as  we  sometimes 
say.  '  Proscindere  '  is  used  iu  that  sense. 
(See  ForceU.)  He  tells  them  to  go  and 
see  what  sums  of  money  these  music  mas- 
ters  charge  the  hoys  of  the  rich,  while 
they  laugh  at  Theodorus'  trade.  Jahn 
has  changed  the  MSS.  reading  '  scindens' 
into  'scindes'  [which  Ribbeck  also  has], 
and  Mr.  Mayor  explains  thus :  "Make  but 
a  trial  of  the  gains  of  rausic  masters,  and 
you  will  tearup  your  elements  ofrhetoric." 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  meaning  of '  ar- 
tem '  here  or  in  vi.  452,  "  volvitque  Palae- 
mouis  artem." 

178.  Balnea  sexcentis']  These  rich 
teachers  build  themselves  baths  for  an 
enonnous  sura,  600,000  sestertii  (ahout 
5000^.  sterling),  and  covered  drives  for  still 
more  (see  iv.  5,  n.).  Here  they  drive  in  wet 
weather.  Are  they  to  wait  till  it  is  fine,  aud 


then  get  their  horses  splashcd  all  over  with 
mud  ?  Heinricli  thinks  v.  181  is  a  piece 
of  hite  patchwork  [and  Ribbcck  omits  it]. 
It  does  not  increase  the  strengtli  of  the 
satire.     The  verse  before  says  enough. 

182.  Parte  alia  longis']  His  baths  here, 
his  drives  there,  his  dining-roora  elsewhere 
with  tall  pillars  of  yellow  raarble  from 
Numidia.  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  18.  3  : 
"  Non  trabes  Hymettiae  Premunt  colum- 
nas  ultiraa  recisas  Africa."  It  is  so 
constructed  as  to  catch  the  winter's 
sun.  But  whatever  the  house  costs,  the 
estabhshment  will  be  iu  proportion.  The 
person  referred  to  in  v.  184  is  the 
'structor'  mentioned  S.  v.  120,  where  see 
note.  '  Puhuentaria '  are  savoury  dishes, 
or  sauces  (see  note  on  Horace,  Epp.  i.  18. 
48),  and  the  reading  which  Lachmann  has 
invented  and  Jahn  adopted,  '  concUat,'  is 
quite  out  of  place.  '  Condat '  is  here  to 
niake  up.  The  reading  of  most  MSS.  is 
'  condit,'  and  sorae  have  '  componit '  to 
correspond.  But  the  subjunctive  is  wanted 
[Ribbeck  has  '  condit '].  There  will  be  a 
man  to  arrange  the  courses  and  make  up 
the  savoury  messes. 

186.  Quinfiliano']  See  vi.  75,  280. 
Two  sestertia  would  be  about  seventeeu 
guineas,  a  sraall  sura  for  the  whole  course, 
aud  that  to  the  first  rhetorician  of  the 
age  :  but  he  says  it  is  a  large  sum  com- 
pared  with  wliat  is  usual.  Quiutilian 
was  rich,  it  seems,  among  poor  men,  and 
poor  among  the  rich.  When  his  daughter 
was  goiug  to  be  married,  Phny  the  Younger 
sent  him  a  present  of  50,000  sestertii 
(between  400?.  and  500/.)  as  a  small 
contribution  towards  her  outfit.  He  says 
(Epp.  vi.  32),  "  te  porro  animo  beatis- 
siraura  modicura  facultatibus  scio,  itaque 
partem  oneris  tui  milii  vindico,"  and  tbat 
he  woukl  have  seut  raore,  but  that  he 
could  only  hope  to  induce  thc  declaimer  to 
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Vt  imiltuin  tluo  sufficient :  res  nulla  miuoris 

Constaljit  patri  (juam  lilius.     "  Unde  ij^itur  tot 

Quintilianus  habet  saltusV"     Exempla  novorum 

Fatorum  Iransi.     Felix  et  puleher  et  aeer, 

Felix  et  sapiens  et  nobilis  et  g^enerosus 

Appositam  nig-rae  hmam  subtexit  alutae ; 

Felix  orator  quoque  maximus  et  jacuhitor; 

Et  si  pertrixit,  cantat  bcne,     Distat  enim  quae 

Sidera  te  excipiant  modo  jirimos  incipientem 

Edere  vagitus  et  adhuc  a  matre  rubentem. 

Si  Fortuna  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  Consul ; 

Si  volet  haec  eadem,  fies  de  Consule  rhetor. 

Ventidius  quid  enim  ?  quid  Tullius  ?  anne  aliud  quam 


lyo 
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accept  nny  thing  by  the  smallness  of  his 
offcring,"nisi  sola  a  nicdiocritate  nmnusculi 
impctrarc  pos^e  contidcrcni  nc  recusares." 
The  man  to  whoni  this  could  bc  said  niust 
be  a  rich  man,  thougli  Pliny  was  much 
richer.  By  '  saltus '  are  mcant  pasture 
lands  in  the  forests  on  the  hills  (Cic.  Orat. 
pro  Quintio,  c.  6,  Long's  note).  That  Quin- 
tilian  had  niany  of  thcse  may  be  an  exagge- 
ration.  Pliny  tlic  youuger  was  Quintilian's 
pupil,  and  so  were  many  of  the  leading  men 
in  politics  ahd  litcrature.  He  also  taught 
the  two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian  (Inst. 
1.  iv.  prooem.),  who  invcstcd  him  with  tlie 
titleofconsul,  thoughhencverboretheoffice. 
Tliis  is  what  Juvenal  nicans  below,  v.  197: 
"  Si  Fortuna  volet,  fics  dc  rhetore  Consul." 
Tliougli  he  rc»i)ectcd  Quintilian  (scc  above, 
1.  c.)  he  rather  snecrs  at  him  here  as  a 
lucky  mau,  '  Fortunae  filius,'  au  example 
'novorum  fatorum,'  of  strange  destiuies, 
and  when  a  mau  is  lucky  he  is  every  thing 
that  is  fair  aud  great,  like  the  Stoics'  sfige, 
"  Si  dives  qui  sapiens  est  Et  sutor  bonus 
et  solus  fonnosus  et  est  rex"  (Hor.  S.  i.  3. 
124).  Quintilian,  it  appears,  received  a  peu- 
sion  of  100,000  sesterces  (betwcen  800L 
and  900/.)  out  of  the  emperor's  treasury. 
Suetonius  says  that  Vcspasian  was  the  first 
who  gave  an  allowance  to  rhetoricians,  and 
that  the  above  was  the  amount :  "  Prinius 
e  fisco  Latinis  Graecisque  rhctoril)U8  anuua 
centenu  constituit  "  (Vesp.  c.  18). 

192.  lunam  subtexit  alutae  ;^  'Aluta' 
is  a  shoe,  and  '  luna '  was  some  sort  of 
omament  of  crcscent  shapc  sewn  on  to  it  to 
distinguish  thc  wcarer  as  a  senator.  See 
notc  on  llor.  S.  i.  G.  27  :  "  nigris  mcdium 
impediit  crus  PcUibus." 

191.  El  si  jjerfrixit,  cantat  lene.']  And 
though   he   has   a   cold    hc    recitcs   well. 


Though  he  is  hoarse  people  will  say  his  voice 
is  very  fine.  '  Jaculator '  is  cx])laiued  on 
vi.  4-19.  Rupcrti  says  if  the  man  is  hoai-se 
he  will  bc  connncnded,  "  fortc  ob  voccm 
muliebrem  quae  asperior  facta  auribus  gra- 
tior  est,"  "  perhaps  bccausc  he  lias  a 
woman's  voicc,  W'hich  bccomes  rougher 
and  so  morc  plcasing  to  the  ear  "  by  mcans 
of  his  cold ! 

197.  Si  Fortuna  volet,']  So  he  speaks 
elsewhcrc  of  men  whoni 

" ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 

ExtoUit  quoties  voluit  Fortuna  jocari." 
(iii.  39.) 

199.  Ventidius  quid  enim  ?  quid  Tul- 
lius  ?]  What  were  Vcntidius  and  Tullius  ? 
wcrc  thcy  any  thing  but  thc  crcatures  of 
their  star  and  the  wondcrful  powcr  of  a 
sccrct  destiny  ?  wcre  thcy  any  thing  but 
what  thcir  star  and  some  hiddcn  dcstiny 
madc  thcm  ?  P.  Vcntidius  Bassus  was  a 
native  of  Piceuum,  aud  in  thc  Social  War, 
according  to  one  story,  bcing  at  thc  time  a 
child  in  arms,  hc  was  carricd  captivc  with 
his  mother  to  Kome,  and  a])pcarcd  in  the 
triumplial  proccssion  of  Cn.  Pom])cius  Stra- 
bo,  B.c.  89.  When  he  grew  up  he  gained 
his  livclihood  by  lctting  out  nndcs  aml 
carriagcs.  Hc  bccame  acquaintcd  with  C. 
Julius  Cacsar,  who  took  him  into  Gaul 
and  cmployed  him  for  the  rcmaindcr  of  his 
carccr  in  iuqjortant  officcs.  Hc  rose  to  be 
tribuuus  ])Iebis,  thcn  practor,  thcn  jjonti- 
fcx,  and  lastly  consul,  B.C.  43.  Thc  pcople 
wcrc  indignant  at  his  risc,  and  A.  Gcllius, 
who  givcs  thc  above  i)articulars  of  his  lifc 
(Noct.  Att.  XV.  4),  hus  preservcd  thc  fol- 
lowing  lines,  which  wero  stuck  up  about 
the  strcets : 
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Sidus  et  occulti  miranda  potentia  fati  ?  200 

Servis  regna  dabunt^  captivis  fata  triumphos. 

Felix  ille  tamen  corvo  quo(jue  rarior  albo. 

Poenituit  multos  vanae  sterilisque  cathedrae, 

Sicut  Thrasymachi  probat  exitus  atque  Secundi 

Carinatis  :  et  hunc  inopem  vidistis,  Athenae^  205 

Nil  praeter  gelidas  ausae  conferre  cicutas. 

Di  majorum  umbris  tenuem  et  sine  pondere  terram 


"  Concurrite  oiiines  augures,  haruspices ; 
Portentum     inusitatura     couflatum    est 

recens, 
Nani   mulos  qui    fricabat  consul   factus 
est." 

Ventidius  greatly  distinguislied  hiraself  as 
the  '  legatus '  of  M.  Antonius  against  the 
Parthians,  and  defeated  and  slew  their 
raost  redoubtable  leaders  Labienus  aud 
Pacorus,  b.C.  39,  38.  (See  Horace,  C.  iii. 
6.  9,  n.)  Ventidius  had  a  triumph  b.c. 
38,  fifty-one  years  aftcr  lie  liad  liiraself 
followed  iu  Pompeius'  processiou  as  a 
prisoner  (Diou  Cass.  43.  51,  and  Dict. 
Biog.). 

By  Tullius  he  means  tlie  king  Servius 
Tullius,  wliose  raotlier  Ocrisia,  according 
to  the  story,  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  a 
slave.  To  him  the  following  words  '  Ser- 
vis  regna  dabunt '  refer,  and  '  captivis  fata 
triuraphos '  to  Ventidius.  See  viii.  259  : 
"  Ancilla  natus  trabeam  et  diadema  Qui- 
rini." 

202.  corvo  quoque  rarior  aJbo.']  See 
note  on  vi.  165 :  "nigroque  similliraa 
cygno."  He  says,  thougli  Fortuue  does 
play  these  tricks  sometimes,  still  Quin- 
tiUan  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  lucky  man, 
and  oue  of  a  small  number. 

203.  Poeniiuit  tntiUos']  Many  have  got 
tired  of  the  vaiu  and  profitless  cliair,  that 
is,  the  professor's  chair.  He  instauees 
Thrasyraachus  and  Secundus  Carinas.  Tlie 
first  was  one  of  the  sopliists  who  came  to 
Athens  about  the  middlo  of  the  fiftli  century 
B.C.  He  tauglit  rlietoric  in  particuhir,  and 
had  a  higli  reputation.  He  was  a  native  of 
Chalcedon.  His  eud,  wliich  Juvenal  alludes 
to,  is  not  known  on  any  other  autliority 
tlian  that  of  the  Scholiast  ou  this  phice, 
wlio  says  he  liauged  hiraself.  Tlie  cause  is 
not  stated.  Secundus  Carinas(orCarrinas) 
was  a  rhetorician  of  whora  Dion  Cassius 
(59.  20)  says  that  Caliguhi  sent  him  into 
exile,  because  lie  declairaed  in  his  school 
against  tyrants,  which  he  gives  as  an  in- 
stance  of  the  nialignaut  and  suspicious 
teniper   of  that    tyrant.       If  the    stndent 


follows  Ruperti's  note,  he  will  suppose 
that  Dion  says  Cariuas  wcnt  to  Athens, 
but  he  does  not,  nor  does  Juveual.  '  Hunc  ' 
raeans  Socrates,  the  person  obviously  al- 
luded  to  iu  the  following  line.  His  poverty 
was  proverbial.  The  demoustrative  pro- 
noun,  where  the  coutext  makes  the  mean- 
ing  plain,  has  raore  force  than  the  name, 
and  Socrates'  nanie  was  not  convenient. 
We  niight  liave  expectcd  '  illuin  '  iustead 
of  '  hunc,'  or  after  '  hunc  '  a  clause  witli  the 
relative  ;  and  accordingly  Heinrich  thinks 
a  verse  is  lost  after  205.  This  is  not  un- 
likely;  but  there  is  no  doubt  whom  Juve- 
nal  means.  Ruperti  takes  '  hunc '  for 
Carinas,  and  Mr.  Mayor  for  some  one  later 
than  he,  "  who  when  banishcd  retired  to 
Atliens,  and  there,  as  no  one  would  ven- 
ture  to  employ  hini,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  taking  poison."  Juveual  speaks  of  So- 
crates  again  as 

" senex  vicinus  Hymetto 

Qui  partem  acceptae  saeva  inter  vincla 

cicutae 
Accusatori  nollet  dare."     (S.  xiii.  185.) 

207.  Di  majorum  unibris]  He  prays  tlie 
gods  that  the  earth  may  lie  light  on  the 
ashes  of  the  men  of  old,  and  flowers  blooni 
in  perpetual  spring  over  their  tombs,  be- 
cause  they  looked  upon  the  teacher  as 
holding  the  place  of  a  father  to  his  pupils, 
and  paid  hiui  reverence  accordingly.  He 
contrasts  the  respect  Achilles  showed  to 
his  tutor,  Chirou  the  Centaur,  with  the 
treatment  of  niodern  teachers  of  rhetoric 
by  their  pupils;  and  yet  he  says  there 
niight  have  been  sorae  excuse  eveu  in  those 
days  for  laughing  at  the  old  rausie  master 
with  his  horse's  tail  hanging  behind  hini. 
According  to  Horaer  Chiron  taught  Achilles 
niediciue.  Other  traditious  add  music  and 
other  accoraplishnients.  Juvenal  says  he 
reniained  in  subjection  to  his  teacher  till 
he  was  corae  to  raau's  stature.  Oue  tra- 
ditiou  makes  out  that  he  was  taken  to  Troy 
at  niue  years  of  age,  which  is  absurd. 
Chirou  lived  on  Mount  Peliou  iu  Thessaly. 
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Spirantosque  crocos  ct  in  urna  perpetuum  vcr, 

Qui  praeceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 

Esse  loco.     ^Mctuens  virg-ae  jam  <:^ran(lis  Achillcs  210 

Cantabat  patriis  in  montibus ;  et  cui  non  tunc 

Eliceret  risum  citharoedi  cauda  magistri  ? 

Se<l  Rufum  atque  alios  cacdit  sua  quemciue  juventus, 

Rufum  qui  toties  Ciceroncm  Allobroga  dixit. 

Quis  gremio  Enceladi  doctique  Palaemonis  affert        2 1 5 
Quantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor  ?  et  tamen  cx  lioc 
Quodeunque  est  (minus  cst  autem  quam  rhetoris  acra) 
Discipuli  custos  praemordet  Acoenonetus 
Et  qui  dispensat  frangit  sibi.     Cede^  Palaemon, 
Et  patere  inde  aliquid  decrcscerCj  non  aliter  quam  220 


Ovid  has  tbese  lines  on  Acbilles  and  bis 
teacber : 

"  Pbillyrides  puerum  citbara  perfecit  Acbil- 
lem 
Atque   animos  placida    contudit  arte 
feros. 
Qui  toties  socios,  toties  exterruit  hostes 
Creditur  annosum  pertiniuisse  senem. 
Quas  Hector  sensurus  erat  poscente  ma- 
gistro 
Verbcribus  jussas  praebuit  ille  manus." 
(A.  A.  i.  11,  sqq.) 

Jahn  has  a  comnia  at  'montibus'  and  a 
full  stop  at  '  magistri,'  and  Mr.  Mayor  bas 
tbe  following  explanation  of  bis  meaning  : 
"  Afrdid  of  the  rod,  and  not  tben  vcnture- 
some  enough  to  biugh,  &c. ;  fitnc,  in  that 
age  of  respect  for  teachers."  And  he 
adds,  "  now  Rufus  and  others  are  struck 
bv  their  own  pupils."  I  have  no  doubt 
of  tbe  right  punctuation  or  of  Juvenars 
meaning.     [Kibbcck  bas  'magistri.'] 

213.  Sed  Rtifuin]  Rufus  tbe  Scboliast 
sfiys  was  a  Gaul,  and  vcry  eloquent.  Ju- 
venal  says  he  called  Cicero  an  Allobrox,  in 
otber  words,  a  barbarian.  He  meant  pro- 
bably  in  comparison  with  hiniself ;  but  his 
l)upils  bcat  bim  notwithstanding.  Thc  Al- 
lobroges  were  a  Gallic  tribe  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  reachiiig  from  the 
southem  shore  of  the  Lake  of  (Jeneva  along 
that  river  to  itsjunction  with  tbe  Saone. 
Cicero  bad  a  good  deal  to  do  witb  tbem  in 
tbe  detection  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  (see 
note  on  Horace,  Epod.  xvi.  6  :  "  Novisque 
rebus  infidelis  AUobrox  ").  In  Plautus  a 
'  paedagogus '  destribes  tbe  insolencc  of 
boys  to  their  masters  and  tbe  supjwrt  they 
got   from   tbeir  fatbers    very    amusingly 


(Bacchides,  Act.  iii.  sc.  3.  v.  34,  sqq.).  The 
pas-;age  is  too  long  for  quotation  here. 
[Ribbeck  has  '  sua  quaeque  juventus,'  and 
in  the  next  line  '(juem'  in  place  of  'qui.'] 
215.  Qtiis  gremio  Enceladi'\  He  leaves 
speaking  of  the  rbetoric  masters  and  turns 
to  tbe  teachers  of  grammar.  Palaemon  has 
been  mentioned  before  (vi.  452).  He  had 
been  dead  some  time.  He  lived  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  and  was  rich  and  profligate  ac- 
cording  to  Suctonius  (de  111.  Gr.  23).  En- 
ccladus  or  Celadns  (for  tbe  MSS.  vary)  is 
unknown.  He  asks,  '\\\\o  ever  brings  and 
pours  into  the  teacher's  lap  as  much  as  his 
labour  deserves  ?  And  even  of  the  small 
fee  tbe  boy's  'paedagogus  '  gets  a  bit  before 
it  reaches  the  master.  Horace  twice  uses 
'custos'  forthe'paedagogus,' whoni  Juvenal 
calls  '  pappas '  in  tbe  sixth  satire  (v.  633) : 
"  Ipse  mihi  custos  incomiptissinms  omnes 
Circum  doctores  aderat"  (S.  i.  6.  81) ;  aud 
"  Imberbus  juvenis  tandem  custode  remoto 
Gaudet  equis  canibusque "  (A.  P.  16J). 
Acoenonetus  seems,  as  Grangaeus  says,  to 
be  a  proper  name  invented  for  this  gentle- 
man,  who  takes  as  much  and  gives  as  little 
as  be  can.  Tbe  Greek  aKoivwvriTos  is  ex- 
actly  copied.  Heinricb  so  understands  it. 
Jahn  printstheGreckword;  and  Mr.Mayor, 
who  follows  his  text,  translates  it  '  selfish.' 
The  Scholiast  says  it  is  a  '  paedagogus'  wbo 
wants  common  sense.  He  thorefore  had 
the  reading  aKoivov6riros,  wbich  is  one  of 
tbe  variants  in  tbe  MSS.  and  is  in  P. 
Others  are  '  acoenetus,'  '  acoenetus  ipse,' 
wbicb  is  in  M.  and  most  MSS.  Tbe  same 
variation  occurs  in  the  MSS.  of  Gellius(xii. 
12),  where  (Jronovius  edits  "  atque  iuter 
ridendum  a.Koivov67)Toi  in<|uit  homines 
estis,"  &c.     Farnabius  supposcs  thc  name 
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Institor  hibernae  tegetis  niveique  cadurei, 
Dummodo  non  pereat  mediae  quod  noctis  ab  hora 
Sedisti  qua  nemo  faber^  qua  nemo  sederet 
Qui  docet  obliquo  lanam  deducere  ferro ; 
Dummodo  non  pereat  totidem  olfecisse  lueernas 
Quot  stabant  pueri^  quum  totus  decolor  esset 
riaccus  et  haereret  nigro  fulig-o  Maroni. 
Ilara  tamen  merces  quae  cognitione  tribuni 
Non  egeat.     Sed  vos  saevas  imponite  leges, 
Ut  praeceptori  verborum  regula  constet, 
Ut  legat  historiasj  auctores  noverit  omnes^ 
Tanquam  ung-ues  digitosqiie  suos ;  ut  forte  rogatus^ 
Dum  petit  aut  thermas  aut  Phoebi  balnea^  dicat 
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is  a  parody  of  Anicetus,  Nero^s  'paeda- 
gogus,'  a  maii  of  the  worst  character.  The 
'  paedagogus  '  here  acts  as  '  dispensator,' 
paymaster  (see  i.  91,  n.).  'Aera'  is  used 
for  the  teacher's  fee  by  Horace,  "Ibant 
octonis  refereutes  Idibus  aera"  (S.  i.  6. 
75,  n.).  The  MSS.  vary  between  '  frangit,' 
'frauget,'   and    'frangat'    [Ribbeck    has 

*  frangat '] . 

221.  Instltor  Idhernae  tegetis^  He  ad- 
vises  Palaemon  to  let  the  man  take  a  slice 
off  his  fee,  rather  than  lose  the  whole  of 
what  he  has  sat  up  night  after  night  to 
earn.  '  Institor  '  is  a  shopman  "  qui  ta- 
bernae  locove  ad  emendum  vendendumve 
praeponitur,  quique  sine  loco  ad  eundem 
actum  praeponitur"  (Dig.  14.  3.  18.  See 
note  on  Hor.  C.  iii.  6.  30  :  "  seu  vocat 
institor  ").  As  to  '  tegetis  '  see  S.  vi.  117, 
n.  '  Cadurcum '  is  also  a  quilt,  but  of 
linen,  the  name  being  derived  as  is  pro- 
bable  from  the  Cadurci,  a  people  of  Gallia, 
who  wove  linen  cloth.  The  word  is  used 
above,  vi.  537. 

222.  Dummodo  non  pereaf]  Provided 
only  you  iose  not  altogether  the  trifle  for 
which  you  sit  from  midnight  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  no  blacksmith  or  weaver 
would  stay  in.  '  Sedisti '  has  the  force  of 
the  aorist,  aud  meaus  'are  wont  to  sit.' 

•  ObUquo  ferro '  is  tlie  carding  instrumeut, 
consisting  of  crooked  bits  of  iron  fustened 
in  a  board.  '  Deducere,'  '  trahere '  are 
usual  words  for  this  process.  See  S.  ii. 
54,  n. 

225.  olfecisse  hicernas']  Boys  going 
to  scliool  at  night  carried  hmterns  with 
them  ;  and  he  says  the  master  had  to  bear 
tlie  smcU  of  as  many  lamps  as  there  were 
boys,  and  their  books  were  black  with  the 


smoke.  The  works  of  Horace  came  to  be  a 
class  l)ook,  as  he  foretold  they  would  (Epp. 
i.  20.  17)  : 

"  Hoc  quoque  te  manet  ut  pueros  elementa 
docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus." 

228.  quae  cognitione  tribuni]  He  says 
the  man  cannot  get  his  fee,  except  ou  rare 
occasions,  without  sixmmoning  the  father 
before  the  tribunus.  What  authority  for 
the  administration  of  justice  tlie  tribunus 
plebis  had  under  the  empire  I  do  not 
know.  Under  the  repubUc  he  had  none, 
directly  at  least.  There  seems  to  have  been 
an  appeal  from  the  praetor  to  the  tribuui 
iu  some  cases  (see  Cic.  pro  Quint.  c.  7 ; 
pro  TuUio,  c.  38). 

229.  Sed  vos  saevas  imponite  leges,']  He 
says  to  all  fathers  that  they  ought  to  make 
the  strictest  conditions  witli  teachers  that 
they  should  speak  grammaticaUy,  and  have 
history  at  tlieir  fingers'  end,  so  tliat  at  any 
unexpected  moment  they  may  be  able  to 
teU  who  was  Anchises'  nurse  and  so  forth. 

230.  verborum  regula  constet,]  Tliis 
means  that  his  constructions  should  be  cor- 
rect  ("  Servata  semper  lcge  et  ratione  lo- 
quendi,"  S.  vi.  453).  '  Omnes  '  belougs  to 
'  historias  '  as  well  as  '  auctores.' 

233.  Phoeli  balnea,]  The  SchoUast  says 
these  were  '  privatae  balneae,'  and  no  more 
can  be  said.  The  historical  questions  these 
poor  teachers  are  to  answer  are  not  uu- 
paraUeled  in  some  moderu  examinations. 
The  Scholiast  tliought  he  knew  the  name 
of  Anchises'  nurse,  and  says  it  was  Tisi- 
phone ;  perhaps  he  jested.  There  was  an 
Archemorus  also  named  Opheltes.  His 
niother's    name   was    Eurydice,   aud   his 
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Nutriccm  Anchisac,  nomcn  ]):ilii;nnquo  novcrcae 

Archcmori,  dicat  quot  Accstes  vixcrit  annos,  235 

Quot  Siculus  Phrygibus  vini  donavcrit  urnas. 

Exig-ite  ut  morcs  tcncros  ccu  pollicc  ducat, 

Ut  si  quis  ccra  vultum  facit;  exigit<3  ut  sit 

Et  patcr  ipsius  coctus,  ne  turpia  ludant, 

Ne  faciant  vicibus.     "  Non  cst  lcve  tot  puerorum  240 

Obscrvare  manus  oculosque  in  fine  trcmcntcs.^^ 

"  Ilacc/^  inquit,  "  curcs  et  quum  se  vertcrit  anuus 

Accipe  victori  j^opulus  quod  postulat  aurum.^'' 


fathcr's  Lycurpiis.  Hcwas  kingof  Nemea, 
aiiil  iu  honour  of  his  son  thc  Ncuicau  Ganies 
wcrc  iustituted  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  1).  IJut 
^'irj^il,  Acn.  x.  381),  spcaks  of  anothcr.  He 
was  son  of  au  Italian  jtriucc  Hlioctus,  who 
niarricd  a  sccond  wifc  nanicd  Caspcria, 
aud  her  stcpsou  counnitted  incest  with 
hcr,  according  to  Scrvius,  who  pives  the 
nanic  Anchcuiolus :  and  a  fcw  MSS.  and 
niany  okl  editions  have  Anchcuioli  here. 
Ruperti,  Jahn  [and  Ribbcck]  have  that 
nauie.  P.  and  most  AISS.  havc  Archc- 
mori.  As  to  Acestes,  the  Sicilian  king 
who  twice  received  Aeneas  hospitably,  see 
Aen.  i.  195  : 

"Yina  bonus   quae  deinde  cadis  onerarat 

Acestes 
Littore  Trinacrio  dederatque  abeuntibus 

heros 
Dividit." 

Virgil  spcaks  of  hiui  as  an  old  nian,  "  aevi 
niaturus  Acestcs"  (v.  73).  Tlie  'cadus' 
was  the  same  as  the  '  aniphora,'  aud  the 
'  anijjliora '  was  equal  to  two  '  uruae,'  or 
ncarly  six  gallons  (sce  vi.  426,  u.).  [Kib- 
beck  and  Jahu  havc  '  annis,'  v.  235,  and 
'SicuH,' v.  236.] 

237.  JSxigite  ut  mores^  Make  it  a  point 
that  he  sliall  uiould  the  boy's  niorals  as 
he  would  a  ligurc  of  wax  ;  that  he  watch 
over  the  wholc  fiock  like  a  fathcr,  to  kccp 


thcm  from  filthy  practices.  The  niaster 
answers  it  is  not  a  very  easy  niattcr  to  kccp 
a  watch  over  so  many.  But  tlie  father  is 
not  supposcd  to  listen  to  him.  '  Hacc 
cures '  rcfers  to  all  that  has  gone  bcfore 
from  V.  229.  The  poct  has  put  as  irouical 
advice  to  fathcrs  what  thcy  do  without  liis 
advice  ;  and  the  requircmcnts  containcd  in 
vv.  229 — 240  are  whatthe  man  mcaus  whcn 
he  says  'haec  cures,'  as  if  lie  had  bccn 
rccouuting  them  to  him.  '  Inquit,'  'says 
hc,'  means  auy  fathcr  wlio  has  a  boy  in  tlic 
school.  If  the  master  attcnds  to  all  thesc 
things,  theu  at  the  eud  of  thc  ycar  he  will 
get  paid  his  fee,  which  amounts  to  as  niuch 
as  a  prizcfighter  or  such  like  gcts  in  the 
circus  or  amphitheatre.  This  the  father 
tclls  liim  with  much  impudencc,  as  if  tliat 
ouglit  to  satisfy  him.  Whcther  it  was 
usual  to  pay  the  tcachcr's  fce  anuually  or 
not  I  do  uot  know.  Horace  speaks  of  its 
bciug  paid  monthly  on  the  Idcs  (S.  i.  6. 75). 
But  the  practice  must  have  varicd  in  dif- 
fereut  placcs.  Juvenal  speaks  above  (v. 
186)  of  two  sestcrtia  as  Quintilian's  fce; 
that  would  be  perhaps  for  a  wliole  ycar,  or 
a  course.  The  sum  of  five  '  aurei '  was 
allowed  to  be  given  to  a  succcssful  ghi- 
diator.  As  to  'aureus'  see  abovc,  v.  122, 
n.  [Ribbeck  has  v.  241  'oculostiue  iu- 
fame  trcmentes ;'  and  v.  242,  '  cura '  for 
'  curcs.'] 
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SATIRA  Vm. 

INTRODUCTION. 

TnE  vice  of  arlstocratic  pretension  is  hore  roprescntod  witli  niodoration  and  good  sense. 
There  is  no  idle  dcclaniation  against  hcrcditary  lionours,  hut  thc  hhndness  of  meu 
hclonging  to  an  exclusive  class,  whose  chdnis  to  distinction  wore  founded  iipon  the 
merits  of  the  great  and  good  of  former  generations  and  unsupported  hy  any  personal 
morits  of  thoir  own,  is  shown  in  language  which  no  one  can  olyect  to,  and  reasoning 
which  admits  of  no  answer.  The  nohility  of  a  man's  ancestors,  he  says,  only  holds  a 
torch  up  to  his  shame  if  he  live  unworthily  of  them.  The  more  exalted  is  the  guilty, 
the  more  conspicuous  is  his  guilt.  The  only  true  nohility  is  virtue,  and  the  virtuous 
nohlenian  is  a  nohleman  indeed.  The  race-horse,  if  he  show  no  signs  of  his  descent,  is 
set  to  grind  or  draw  a  cart.  Among  the  despised  plebeians  there  are  those  who  have 
great  gifts  and  virtues,  and  have  rendered  great  services  to  the  nohiHty  and  to  their 
country.  These  are  the  commonplaces  of  the  Satire,  which  also  exposes  sorae  of  the 
particular  vices  among  the  patricians  of  the  day,  among  which  were  gamhling,  keeping 
low  company  at  taverns,  a  passion  for  driving  and  for  the  stables,  acting  in  pubUc, 
hiring  themselves  for  gladiators ;  but  above  all  gross  maladministration  in  the 
provinces,  against  which  Juvenal  takes  pains  to  caution  his  friend,  Ponticus,  to  whom 
the  Satire  is  addressed  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle.  He  is  one  of  the  class  against 
whose  degenerate  memhers  the  Satire  is  directed;  and  we  may  suppose  he  was  a 
young  man  with  what  we  should  call  good  prospects.  I  think  a  real  person  must 
have  been  meant,  and  that  the  poem  is  not  a  mere  declamation.  Heinrich  iuquires 
whether  the  subjoct  was  suggested  by  real  life  or  the  rhetorical  schools,  and  thinks 
the  poem  was  drawn  from  both  sources.  There  was  enough  in  'real  Hfe  to  suggest 
it,  as  there  would  be  stiU  and  perhaps  more;  and  we  neod  not,  I  think,  go  to  the 
schools  for  its  iuspiration.  The  pride  of  birth  and  the  degeneracy  of  inherited  uobility 
were  uot  new  features  of  society  in  Juvenars  time,  and  they  have  not  grown  so  old 
in  ours  but  that  generations  to  come  wiU  complain  as  he  did,  aud  pour  contempt, 
as  he  did  not,  on  the  inheritauce  of  noble  names,  howevcr  virtuous  their  possessors 
may  he. 

There  are  some  severe  Hnes  ou  the  Emperor  Nero  (211 — 226),  and  the  Satire  was 
written  after  his  time,  as  the  context  shows ;  but  how  long  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

ARGUMENT. 

What  use  are  pedigrees,  ancestral  blood,  statues  and  images,  and  noble  names,  if  in 
the  face  of  our  great  ancestors  we  Hve  amiss — gamhHug  all  night  and  going  to  bed 
at  dawn,  wlieu  they  were  up  aud  marching  ?  What  joy  has  Fabius  of  the 
AUobrogos'  victor,  of  the  great  altar,  of  his  descent  from  Hercules,  if  he  be  covetous 
a  fool,  eiFemiuate,  if  he  bring  shame  ou  his  rough  ancestors,  turn  poisoner,  and 
disgrace  his  house  ?  Line  your  whole  house  with  images,  yet  still  virtue  aloue  is  true 
nobiUty.  Be  PauUus,  Cossus,  Drusus  iu  your  mcrals,  and  give  thom  place  before  your 
images,  ay,  and  your  own  Hctors  too.  First  I  claim  the  gooduess  of  your  heart :  be 
holy,  just,  iu  word  and  deed,  aud  then  I  count  you  nohle.  Hail,  GaetuUcus,  or  what- 
socver  stock  you  come  from,  your  country  may  be  proud  of  you,  and  aU  may  cry  as 
they  do  wlio  have  found  Osiris.  What  man  is  geuerous  if  he  be  nnworthy  of  liis 
race,  iUustrious  only  for  his  name  ?     We  caU  a  dwarf  an  Atlas,  an  Aethiop  a  swan. 
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a  crooketl  girl  Eiiropn,  n  iiuin^'y  «log  ii  j^anl,  a  ti^'iT,  or  u  lir)n.  80  you  Imd  bctter 
not  iiHW-t  ffrfiit  nanios. 

^'.  39.  This  is  for  you,  Uulx-irms  Plautus,  swflling  with  your  clesccnt  froin  Drusns,  as 
if  it  were  a  luerit  of  yonr  own  that  you  were  horn  not  of  a  poor  weaver  hut  of  thc 
great  lulus'  hh)o(l.  "  Low  wretelies  (say  you),  ye  who  cannot  tell  your  father's 
birtlij)laoe.  I  ain  a  soii  of  Ceerops !  "  Lon};  niay  you  live  to  enjoy  yuur  birth  !  Uut 
in  that  low  rahble  you  will  tiud  a  iiiau  of  eloijuence,  who  shall  defend  sonie  iiohlc 
blcK-khead,  or  solve  the  riddles  of  the  law ;  and  soine  hrave  soldiers  too  ;  while  you  are 
all  Cecropian,  as  useless  as  a  Heruies;  the  only  dilVerence  is  his  head'8  of  niarhle, 
yours  hns  life  in  it.  Tell  ine,  O  Trojan,  who  couuts  auiuials  noblc  except  tliey'rc 
brave  ?  We  praise  a  horse  for  spccnl  who  lias  wou  inany  races  easily.  ^\'herever  hc 
was  rearcHl  we  call  hiiu  noblc  who  beats  the  rest,  while  a  merc  herd  to  be  jiut  up  and 
sold  are  the  best  bred  if  they  but  seldoiu  win.  Therc  we  havc  no  respect  for 
ancestry  :  tbey  sell  for  little  and  go  to  draw  a  cart  orgrind  a  mill.  So  tell  me  somc- 
thiup  of  your  own  to  engrave  upon  your  bust,  besides  tlie  honours  tliat  wc  freely 
pive  to  tliose  to  whoiu  you  owe  all  that  you  havc. 

V.  71.  Enough  for  hini,  who  lacking  common  sensc  (rare  in  that  state  of  life)  is  puffed 
with  his  relationship  to  Nero.  But  you,  my  friend,  I  would  not  liave  you  valucd 
upon  theinerits  of  your  fauiily,  and  you  yourself  do  nothing  forfuture  time  to  praise. 
'Tis  poor  to  rest  upon  another'sfanie;  remove  the  pillarand  the  roof  falls  in  ;  robijod 
of  its  clm  the  vine  comes  to  the  ground.  Be  a  good  soldier,  honestguardiau,  uiiright 
judge,  witness  iutlexible,  count  not  your  lifc  beforc  your  charactor,  your  life  hefore 
the  cause  for  which  you  live.  That  mau  deserves  to  die,  tbougli  he  fare  sumptuously 
and  sniell  of  all  perfumcs. 

V.  87.  When  you  have  got  tlie  provlnce  that  you  look  for,  put  reins  upon  your  temper 
and  desires ;  pity  thc  poor  natives ;  the  princcs  you  will  see  have  all  the  iiiarrow 
suckcd  fi-oin  out  their  bones.  Thiiik  of  the  laws,  the  trust  cominitted  to  you,  thc 
honours  that  await  the  good,  the  fate  of  those  who  were  condomnod  for  robhiug  the 
Cilicians.  Not  thsrtsuoh  condemnation  is  worth  inuch,  whon  one  takes  what  anothor 
loaves.  Go,  get  an  auctioneer  to  sell  your  clothos,  Chaerippus,  aiid  straight  say 
nothing;  it  were  more  madness  to  throw  away  your  fare  besides.  Those  peoplc 
sutrered  less  when  tliey  werc  beatcn  first :  riches  were  loft  them  still,  shawls  and 
drosses,  pictures  and  statues,  aud  cliascd  silver  vcssels ;  theii  came  your  govoriiors 
and  carriod  off  more  spoils  from  pcace  than  ever  graced  a  triumph.  Now  the  little 
that  they  havc  thoy'll  lose  it  all.  You  may  dospiso  perhaps  the  Khodians  aud  Corinth 
too ;  but  take  good  care  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  lllyricum,  the  Africans  who  send  us  corn 
to  feed  our  idlenoss.  Besidos  thoy'vc  uothing  to  repay  you,  Marius  has  robbed  thom. 
Take  care  you  do  no  great  wrong  to  the  bravc  and  poor :  take  all  thcy  havc,  you 
still  will  loave  them  arms. 

V.  125.  This  is  no  saw ;  bclicve  the  Sibyl  speaks.  Be  your  attendants  righteous,  uo 
favourito  sell  your  judgiiients,  your  wife  no  harpy,  then  you  may  trace  your  birth  to 
Picus  and  tho  Titau  hrood,  aud  claiiii  Pronicthous  for  your  ancostor.  But  if  anihition, 
lust,  aud  oruelty  carry  you  hoadloiig,  then  your  ancostoi-s  oiily  hold  up  tho  torch  to 
expose  your  sliame.  Thc  sin  is  greatest  in  thc  groatost  siuucr.  Why  boast  yourself 
to  me,  you  who  forge  wills  in  teniplos  which  your  graudsire  built,  before  your  father's 
statue,  and  stcal  by  iiight  to  aii  adulterous  bod  ? 

V.  1 17.  Fat  consul  Latcranus  drives  his  coach  right  past  thc  ashes  of  liis  sircs  hy  night, 
but  thc  moon  aiid  stars  look  on,  and  wheii  liis  consulship  is  doiio  he'll  do  it  iii  hroad 
day  and  mect  his  aged  frioud  without  a  blush.  He'll  do  grooms'  work,  and  whon  he 
goes  to  sacrifice  to  Jove  ho'lI  swear  by  Epoiia  and  stahlo  gods.  And  wheii  hc  gocs  to 
tiiverns  the  greasy  host  comos  out  to  ineot  him,  aud  with  aii  air  salutcs  his  lordship ; 
w  hile  thc  officious  hostcss  brings  thc  wiue. 
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V.  163.  "  But  wo  all  clid  tlic  sainc  whcn  wo  wcrc  young."  Yes ;  but  we've  left  it  off. 
Such  faults  shoukl  bc  cut  off  with  our  first  beard.  Children  may  be  cxcused ;  but  hc 
is  okl  euough  for  the  wars.  Send  hiui  to  forcign  parts,  O  Cacsar,  but  seek  your  legatc 
in  the  eating-house  :  you'll  find  him  thcre  with  cut-throats,  sailors,  thieves,  runaway 
slaves  and  cxccutioncrs  and  drunkcn  priests  and  undertakcrs,  all  pot-fellows  together. 
What  would  you  do  with  a  slave  such  as  this  ?  Of  course  you'd  send  liiin  to  the  fields. 
But  you  cxcuse  yourselvcs,  ye  Trojan-born.  Brutus  may  do  what  would  disgrace  a 
cobbler. 

V.  183.  Bad  though  this  bc,  yct  worse  rcmains  behind.  His  moncy  spent,  Damasippus 
goes  upon  the  stagc,  and  Lentulus  too  exerts  himself  and  acts  Laureolus  not  badly, 
dcserving,  as  I  think,  a  real  cross.  The  peoplc  are  to  blame  to  sit  and  see  patrician 
buflboncries.  What  price  they  sell  thcir  lives  at  matters  not.  No  tyrant  forccs 
thcm,  and  yet  they  gladly  sell  thcmsclves  to  the  Praetor  for  his  shows.  And  even  if 
the  choice  werc  that  or  death,  which  should  they  choosc  ?  Docs  any  one  fear  dcath 
80  much  that  he  should  act  with  Thymelc  and  Corinthus  ?  But  noble  mimes  are  not 
astonishing  while  a  musician  is  our  emperor.  After  all  this,  what  shall  we  havc  but 
shows  ?  This  too  doth  shame  the  town ;  Gracchus  with  face  uncovered  casts  his 
net,  and  failing  flies  the  arena  round  in  sight  of  all  the  theatre.  We  know  him  by 
his  tuuic  and  his  cap.  More  shame  it  is  than  any  wound  for  him  wlio'8  set  to  fight 
a  priest. 

V.  211.  Were  but  the  people  free,  who  but  would  choosc  a  Seneca  before  a  Nero  ? 
The  death  of  many  parricides  was  due  to  him.  His  crime  was  like  Orestcs',  but  it 
diftered  in  the  causc.  One  bid  by  gods  avenged  his  father's  murder,  but  hc  slew 
not  his  sister  or  his  wife :  he  poisoned  no  relations,  never  acted,  ncver  wrote  a 
Trojan  War.  What  greater  crime  had  Galba,  Vindex,  and  Verginius  to  punish  ? 
What  crime  so  grcat  did  Nero  in  all  his  tyranny  ?  These  are  the  practices  of  a 
noble  prince,  who  lovcd  to  sing  in  foreign  theatres  and  earn  the  parslcy  crown  from 
Greeks.  Haug  up  your  dresses  and  your  masks  and  harp  before  the  statues  of  your 
aucestors. 
V.  230.  Catilina  and  Cethegus  were  high-born,  and  yet  they  would  have  fired  the  city, 
like  savages,  fit  to  be  puuished  with  the  shirt  of  pitch.  But  our  consul  was  awake ; 
a  new  man  and  ignoble  guardcd  the  town  and  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  got  more 
fame  in  peace  than  all  Octavius  won  at  Actium  or  Philippi.  Rome  was  then  frce, 
and  called  our  Ciccro  his  country's  Fathcr.  His  townsmau  too  followed  the  plough 
for  hire,  and  bore  the  stick  in  the  ranks.  But  he  stood  single-handed,  and  withstood 
the  Cimbri  and  dclivercd  Rome,  and  when  the  fight  was  over  he  was  crowned 
before  his  colleague.  The  Decii  were  plebeians,  yet  were  their  lives  offering 
enough  for  all  the  host ;  they  were  worth  more  than  all  the  men  they  saved.  A 
slave's  son  wore  the  crown  of  Romulus,  and  was  our  last  good  king.  The  consuFs 
sons  would  have  betrayed  thc  city,  a  slave  betrayed  their  pnrpose  :  he  worthy  to  be 
wept  by  matrons,  they  deserved  to  die,  the  first  condemned  by  righteous  laws. 
V.  2G9.  You'd  better  be  Thersites'  son  and  like  Achilles,  than  like  Thersites  and 
Achilles'  son.  But  go  as  fiir  back  as  you  will,  you  still  come  to  the  'asylum,  and 
whosoe'er  was  founder  of  your  line  a  shepherd  must  have  been  or  something 
worse. 

Stemmata  quid  faciunt  ?  quid  prodest,  Ponticej  longo 

1.  Stemmata  quid  faciunt  l']  This  word  Romans  had  in  their  'atria'  waxen  busts 

•  stemma '  seems  not   to  have  becn   used  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  carried  in 

familiarly  till    thc   time   of    the    empire.  all  funeral  processious  of  the  family.    They 

Pliny  (xxxv.  2)  explains  it.    He  says  the  had  also  tables  of  their  pcdigree,  in  which 
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Sanqfuinc  ccnseri  pictosque  ostendere  \niltus 
Majorum,  et  stantcs  in  curribus  Acmilianos, 
Et  Curios  jam  diniidios,  Inimcroque  minorcm 
Corvinum,  ct  Galbam  auriLulis  nasoque  carentcm  ? 
Quis  fructus  g-cncris  tabula  jactare  capaci 
Corvinum,  posthac  multa  contingfcre  vir<:;"a 


tliere  wcre  portmits  with  wreaths  twined 
about  tliem  :  "  Stoniiiiatii  vero  lineis  dis- 
currehant  ad  imagines  pictas."  On  these 
were  inseribiHl  the  nauiesand  offices  of  the 
persons  represented.  Seneca  (de  Kenef. 
iii.  2S)  speaks  of  those  "  (lui  imagines  in 
ntrio  exponunt  et  noniina  familiae  suae 
longo  ordine  ac  multis  stemmatum  illi- 
gata  rtcxuris  in  parte  prima  aedium  collo- 
cant :"  and  lie  furthcr  says  these  persons 
are  "  noti  niagis  quam  nobilcs,"  more 
known  than  worth  knowing.  Tlie  table 
itsclf  came  to  be  callcd  '  stemnia '  from 
thesc  wreaths.  Suetonius  says  of  Galba 
(vit.  Galb.  c.  2)  tliat  hc  was  ""haud  dubie 
nobilissimus  ut  qui  statuarum  titulis  Pro- 
nepotem  se  Q.  CatuU  Capitolini  scmper 
adscripserit;  imperator  vero  etiam  stemma 
in  atrio  proposuerit  quo  patemam  originem 
ad  Jovcm,  niatemam  ad  Pasiphacn  Minois 
uxorem  referret."  In  Xero's  rcign  Sue- 
tonius  says  (vit.  Xer.  c.  37)  Cassius  Lougi- 
nus  was  put  to  death  "  quod  in  vctere 
gentili  stemmate  C.  Cassii,  percussoris 
Caesaris,  imagines  retinuisset"  (see  x.  16, 
n.).  Martial  says  (iv.  40),  "Atria  Piso- 
nnm  stabant  cum  stemmate  toto"  for  their 
wholc  pedigrec.  Sec  note  on  Persius,  iii. 
28  :  "  Stemmate  quotl  Tusco  ramum  mille- 
sime  ducis."  '  Pictos  vultus '  are  tlie 
portraits  on  thcse  gencalogical  trees,  and 
correspond  to  the  'imagines  pictas '  of 
Pliny  (1.  c.)  which  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  '  imagiues  cereae '  he  also  men- 
tions. 

2.  Sangtdne  censeri']  This  construction 
of  '  censere  '  with  the  ablative  is  not  found 
in  the  writers  l)efore  the  empirc.  It  is  thc 
ablative  of  vahio,  and  '  longo  sanguine  ccn- 
seri '  is  to  be  valued  at  tho  wortli  of  a  long 
linc  of  ancestors.  SomeMSS.  have  'pictos' 
without  the  conjunction.  Jahn  has  it  so 
[and  Ribbeck]. 

3.  stantes  in  curribiis']  SecS.vii.  125,  n.; 
X.  59.  The  only  liistorical  Aemihanus 
when  this  was  writtcn  was  the  younger 
Scipio,  who  was  born  of  the  Aemilia  gens, 
an  old  patrician  family  (S.  vii.  12 1).  His 
father  was  L.  Aemilius  Pauhis  Macodoni- 
cus,  but  he  was  adoptcd  by  P.  ComcHus 
Scipio,    the    son    of    thc     eldcr     Scipio 


Africanus.  Thc  full  name  of  tlie  younger 
aftor  his  adoption  was  P.  ComeHus  Scipio 
Acmiiianus,  to  wliich  Africanus  was  aftor- 
wards  adde<l  as  an  agnomcn.  The  Curii 
were  a  plobeiau  family,  of  wliom  M. 
Curius  Dentatns  was  the  first  distinguished 
meml)er  (see  S.  ii.  3,  u.).  Corvinus  was  a 
coguouien  of  the  Valoria  gens,  a  very  okl 
family  (Hor.  S.  i.  6.  12,  n.),  among  whom 
Horace's  friend  and  patron,  Messalla  Cor- 
vinus,  was  the  most  illustrious  (C.  iii.  21). 
The  Galbae  belongcd  to  the  Sulpicia  gens, 
which  was  patrician  and  of  great  antiquity 
(see  uote  on  v.  1).  '  Jam  dimidios  '  means 
that  they  are  brokcn  iu  half,  as  'vultus 
dimidios  '  (xv.  56).  Most  MSS.  have  'na- 
sumque  minorcm  Cor\'ini.'  P.  and  a  Niim- 
berg  MS.  have  '  umcros.'  A  Dresden 
MS.  has  'humcro,'  which  I  think  is  riglit. 
The  bust,  which  is  of  wax,  is  supposed  to 
have  lost  an  ami  or  to  havc  a  pioce  out  of 
the  shoulder.  Thc  editors  have  '  humcros.' 
[Ribbeck  pLaces  vv.  4—8  at  the  bottom  of 
his  page  as  a  clumsy  interiwlation.] 

6.  generis  tabtda']  A  great  roU  of  his 
ancestors  that  the  mau  is  supposed  to 
keep.  Tlie  uext  hue  appcars  iu  P.  aud 
many  Paris  MSS.  of  Achaintrc.  It  is 
noticed  by  the  SchoHast,  and  is  contained 
in  one  Xuruberg  MS.  aud  two  quoted  by 
Lipsius,  who  first  introduced  it,  with  so 
much  confidence  "  ut  scclus  sit  dubitare 
de  germanitate;  neque  enim  de  trivio 
versus  est  et  ad  reni  nimis  aptus  "  (Epist. 
Quaest.  iv.  15).  The  Scholiast  and  he 
take  '  virga  '  for  the  '  fascos,'  and  so  doos 
ForcclHni.  Tlie  commcutators  now  are 
geuerally  agreed  iu  rcjecting  the  verse. 
Ileiurich,  wlio  does  so,  supposes  by  '  virga' 
the  interpolator  meant  a  broom  to  keep 
the  busts  oloau,  as  in  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  736 : 
"  Uuda  prius  spargat  virga^iue  verrat 
humum."  'Coutingoro'  may  have  a  Httle 
more  mcauing  witli  tliis  iuterprotation  of 
'virga,'  but  tliat  word  is  vory  dou])tful. 
Jahu  (V.  L.)  meutions  a  reacling  'dodu- 
cerc,'  hut  iu  this  case  '  doducore '  does  not 
appcar  to  give  any  sense.  '  Post  hunc ' 
was,  I  thiuk,  the  original  rcadiug,  whether 
the  vcrsc  bo  gcuuine  or  not,  aud  I  do  not 
think  it  is ;  not,  however,  "  becausc  the 
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Fumosos  Equitum  cum  Dietatore  mag-istros, 
Si  coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur  ?  effigies  quo 
Tot  bellatorum,  si  luditur  alea  pernox 
Ante  Numantinos ;  si  dormire  incipis  ortu 
Luciferi,  quo  signa  duces  et  castra  movebant  ? 
Cur  Allobrogicis  et  magna  gaudeat  ara 
Natus  in  Herculeo  Fabius  Lare,  si  cupidus,  si 
Vanus  et  Euganea  quantumvis  mollior  a<jna ; 


10 


15 


tablet  need  not  be  capax  to  contain  a  single 
name,"  as  Mr.  Mayor  says,  for  Corvinus  is 
only  mentioned  as  one  amongmany.  The 
abbreviation  hc  after  'post '  would  account 
for  '  posthac' 

8.  Fumosos  Eqidtuni]  P.  has  this  read- 
ing,  bnt  tlie  grcat  majority  of  MSS.  have 
'  famosos.'  No  doubt  '  fumosos  '  is  riglit. 
In  the  middle  of  the  '  atrium '  was  a 
'  focus '  round  which  were  tlie  images  of 
the  Lares.  The  family  chart  would  soon 
get  smoked.  A  Dictator  was  in  early 
times  called  'magister  populi,'  as  being 
elected  by  tlie  '  populus'  or  'curiae.'  With 
the  Dictator  was  always  appointed  auother 
otficer  subordinate  to  him,  wlio  was  called 
*  magister  equitum,'  for  wliat  reason  is  not 
certain.  Niebulir  tliinks  it  may  liave  been 
"  that  he  was  elected  by  the  centuries  of 
plebeiau  equites,  and  tliat  he  was  tlieir 
protector"  (v.  i.  p.  570).  If  so  elected 
formerly,  it  was  commonly  left  to  the 
Dictator  to  choose  his  own  colleague. 

9.  Sl  coram  Lepidis']  The  Lepidi  were 
a  braucb  of  the  Aemilia  gens  (v.  3),  a 
great  number  of  wliom  held  tbe  first 
otfices  of  the  state,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Stemma  Lepidorum  given  in  the  Dict. 
Biog.  As  to  '  quo,'  '  to  what  purpose,' 
see  note  ou  Hor.  Epp.  i.  5.  12,  "Quo  mihi 
fortunam  si  non  conceditur  uti  ? "  and 
below,  v.  142.  As  to  '  alea '  see  S.  i.  88, 
n.,  "  alea  quando  bos  animos  ?  "  Numan- 
tinus  was  au  aguomen  given  to  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Younger  after  the  capture  of 
Numautia,  B.C.  133.  Tlie  plural  (in  11 
and  13)  is  used  as  in  S.  ii.  3,  "  Qui  Curios 
simulant"  (where  see  note).  There  is  a 
good  example  in  Cic.  pro  P.  Sestio,  c.  68  : 
"  Quare  imitemur  nostros  Brutos,  Ca- 
millos,"  &c. 

13.  Cur  Allobrogicis']  Q.  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  was  surnamed  Allobrogicus  from  his 
victory  over  the  Gallic  tribe  Allobroges 
in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  b.c.  121. 
The  Fabia  gens  were  said  to  be  descendants 
of  Hercules  :  'Nu/j.<pwy  /xiaj  Aeyovaiv,  ol  5e 
yvvaiKhs  iirix^aipias  'HpaKhu  fji.iyii<rr]s  Trepl 


rhv  0u/i/3pii/  ■iroTafj.hu  yeueadai  ^d^iov, 
&vSpa  iroXv  koI  SoKiixhv  ev  'Pci/ij?  rb  ^a^iwv 
yevos  ci.<p'  avTov  irapaffx^UTa  (Plutarch, 
vit.  Fabii,  c.  i.).  Ovld  (Fast.  ii.  237)  calls 
them  'Herculea  gcns  '  ("  natus  in  Herculeo 
Lare  ")  ;  and  writing  to  Fabius  Maximus, 
his  patron  (Ex  Ponto  iii.  3. 99),  he  says  : 

"  Couveniens  animo  genus  est  tibi,  nobilc 
namque 
PectusetHerculeaesimplicitatishabes." 

The  Ara  Maxima,  an  altar  near  the  Forum 
Boarium,  was  sald  to  be  that  which  Her- 
cules  built  after  he  had  killed  Cacus.  See 
Ovid  (Fast.  i.  581)  : 

"  Constituitque  sibi,  qnac  Maxima  dicitur, 
aram, 
Hic   ubi  pars   urbis    de  bove   nomen 
habet." 

Other  traditions  mado  Evander  the  builder 
of  it.  See  Livy  i.  7 ;  ix.  29.  Vlrg.  viii. 
271.  Tac.  Aun.  xii.  21:  "  igitur  a  foro 
boario  sulcus  desiguandi  oppidi  coeptus 
ut  magnam  Herculis  aram  amplecteretur." 
Tacitus  says  it  was  burnt  down  in  Nero's 
great  fire'  (Ann.  xv.  41).  Juvenal  says, 
Why  should  any  degenerate  Fabius  pride 
himself  on  his  ancestor  Allobrogicus  and 
the  altar  of  Hcrcules  (in  which  he  was 
especially  interested  as  a  descendant  of 
Hercules)  if  he  was  avaricious,  silly,  soft- 
hearted,  efteminate,  a  murderer  ? 

15.  Euganea  quantumvis  mollior  agna;] 
The  Euganei  were  originally  the  occupiers 
of  all  the  couutry  which  the  Veneti  after- 
wards  posscssed'  and  gave  their  name  to 
(Livy  i.  1).  The  Euganei  were  driven  fur- 
tiier  west  and  south  to  the  Athesis 
(Adige),  and  beyond  that  river  betwcen 
tbe  lakes  Benacus  (Lago  di  Garda)  and 
Sebinus  (Lago  d'Iseo).  We  do  not  hear 
elsewhere  of  their  flocks,  but  all  that 
region  was  famous  for  its  pastures ;  "  pin- 
guia  Gallicis  Crescunt  vellera  pascuis " 
(Hor.  C.  iii.  16.  35).  But  Juveual  pro- 
bably  uses  the  namc  widely,  and  may  have 
hadiu  miud  the  wool  of  AJtinum  (a  Vene- 
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!Si  tenerum  attritus  Catinensi  puniice  luniljuni 

Squalentes  traducit  avos,  emptorque  vcneni 

Fr.inj^enila  misenim  funestat  imai^-ine  g-entem  ? 

Tota  lieet  veteres  exornent  undique  cerae 

Atria,  nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  vnrtus.  20 

Paullus  vel  Cossus  vel  Drusus  moribus  esto ; 

Hos  ante  effig-ies  majonmi  pone  tuorum ; 

Praecedant  ipsas  illi  te  Consule  virgas. 

Prima  mihi  debes  animi  bona :  sanctus  haberi 

Justitiaeque  tenax  factis  dietisquc  mercris,  25 

Agnosco  procerem.     Salve,  GaetuIicC;  seu  tu 

Silanus,  quocunque  aho  de  sang-uine,  rarus 

Civis  et  egreg-ius  patriae  contingis  ovanti. 

Exclamare  libet  populus  quod  clamat  Osiri 

Invento.     Quis  cnim  generosum  dixerit  hunc  qui  30 


tian  town)  wbieh  was  cclcbrated.     '  Quan- 
tumvis '  is  '  ever  so  niuch/  as  we  say. 

16.  atlrittis  Caiinensi  pumice']  The  town 
of  Catina  (Catania)  was  situated  at  tbe 
foot  of  Aetna,  and  tbe  rough  stones  tbrown 
up  by  tbat  volcano  wcre  abundant  in 
the  neighbourliood.  They  were  used  for 
rubbing  the  skin  bv  the  effeminate  (see 
ix.  95). 

17.  Squalentes  traducit  avos,']  'Squa- 
lentes '  uieans  '  rougb,'  '  ruggcd,'  and  is 
opposed  to  tbe  fine  soft  skin  this  dcgencrate 
Fabius  cultivates.  '  Traducit '  secms  to 
be  '  exjioscs  to  contcmpt.'  Forccllini  givcs 
examples  of  tbis  meaning.  Tbe  ncxt  line 
is,  '  If  he  buy  poison  and  disgrace  liis 
house  by  baving  his  bust  brokcn,  as  if  he 
were  convictcd  of  murder  it  would  be, 
either  by  tbe  pubHc  executioncr  or  by  the 
populace.'  '  Funestare  '  is  properly  to 
dcfile  by  blood  (scc  Forccllini). 

19.  exornent  undique  cerae  Atria,!  See 
vv.  1  and  8,  n. 

21.  Paullus  rel  Cossus  vel  Drusus]  These 
were  cognomcns  of  the  Aemilia,  Corndia, 
aud  Claudia  gcntcs.  There  wcre  more 
than  one  wliom  Juvenal  may  bavc  had  in 
mind.  The  Cossus  he  thougbt  of  appcars 
from  V.  26  to  have  been  Cossus  CorncHus 
Lentulus  Gactulicus,  who  got  that  name 
for  defcating  thc  Gaetuh,  who  had  invadcd 
the  dominions  of  Juba  (a.d.  6).  'Hos' 
refers  to  '  moribus.'     As  to  '  virgas '   see 

26.  Agnosco  procerem.']  '  I  recognize 
the  noblcman.'  Hc  is  speakiug  tbrougbout 
of  tbis    chiss;    aud  tbough  virtue  in  any 


class  is  tnie  nobility,  he  is  here  speaking 
of  virtue  in  tbe  privileged  class,  as  it  is 
called.  '  First  let  me  see  your  virtues,'  he 
says  to  them,  '  and  then  I  shall  sce  your 
nobility ;  otherwise  I  shall  allow  you  no 
nobility  at  all.' 

27.  Silanus,']  A 'stemma'  of  the  Junii 
Silani  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Dict.  Biog. 
Somc  of  the  hitcr  mcmbcrs  of  the  family 
were  rclatcd  by  marriage  to  tlie  Caesars. 

29.  populus  quod  clamat]  Pliny  (H.  N. 
viii.  46)  dcscribes  the  custom  hei-e  referred 
to :  "  Bos  in  Aegypto  ctiam  numinis  vicecoli- 
tur,  Apim  vocant — Xon  cst  fas  eum  certos 
vitae  cxccdcre  annos,  mersumque  in  sacer- 
dotum  fonte  eneeant,  quacsituri  luctu  alium 
quem  substituant;  et  douec  invencrint 
moercnt,  derasis  etiam  capitibus;  nec 
tamen  unquam  diu  quacritur.  Invcntus 
deducitur  Mempbim  a  saccrdotibus."  The 
exclamation  raiscd  when  tbe  bull  was  fouud 
was  (iu Greck)  €i5pTj«a;i€;',  avyxaipi^/J.fy.  Tl  e 
Egyptians  wcre  rejoicing  on  such  an  occa- 
sion  when  Cambyses  invaded  tbe  country 
(Herod.  iii.  27).  Osiris  was  worsliippcd 
imdcr  tbe  form  of  Apis  at  Memphis  and 
of  Mncvis  at  HcHopolis ;  both  werc  bulls. 
On  the  subjcct  of  Bull  Worsliip  in  Egypt 
and  tlie  East  see  Long's  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities,  v.  ii.  288,  sqq. 

30.  generosum  dixerit]  '  Gcnerosus,'  as 
its  derivation  shows,  bclongs  propcrly  to 
dcsccnt.  liut,  bke  ivytviis,  it  came  to 
have  a  widcr  scnse  {w.  57.  224).  A  man 
might  be'nobihs'  without  bcing  'gene- 
rosus,'  the  fonncr  bcingnobility  of  pcrsonal 
distiuction,  tbe  hitter  of  j^atrician  blowl. 
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Indignus  genere  et  praeclaro  nomine  tantum 

Insig-nis  ?     Nanum  cujusclam  Atlanta  vocamus, 

Aetliiopem  cygnum,  j)ravam  extortamque  puellam 

Europen ;  canibus  pig-ris  scabieque  vetusta 

Levibus  et  siccae  lambentibus  ora  lueernae  3.> 

Nomen  erit  pardus^  tig-ris,  leo^  si  quid  adhuc  est 

Quod  fremat  in  terris  violentius.     Erg-o  cavebis> 

Et  metues  ne  tu  sis  Creticus  aut  Camerinus. 

His  ego  quem  monui  ?  tecum  est  mihi  sermo,  Hubelli 
Plaute.     Tumes  alto  Drusorum  stemmate,  tanquam        40 
Feceris  ipse  aliquid  propter  quod  nobilis  esses, 


One  was  properly  callcd  'nobilis'  if  any 
of  liis  ancestors  liad  sorved  in  a  curule 
office ;  but  no  one,  according  to  Juvcnars 
dcfinition  and  comnion  usagc,  could  be 
called  '  generosus  '  wbo  was  '  indignus  ge- 
nere ;'  or  if  be  were  it  woukl  be  like  calliug 
a  dwarf  Atlas,  an  Aetbiop  a  swan,  a  de- 
formed  girl  Europa,  or  a  lazy,  niangy  dog 
a  noble  beast  of  the  forest  (see  below, 
V.  57). 

32.  Namtm  cttjusdmn']  In  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  aftei'wards  it  was 
the  fashion  for  ricb  persons  to  bave  idiots, 
dwarfs,  and  otber  deformities  in  tlieir  bouses 
to  amuse  tbem.  Tbe  former  wcre  called 
'moriones'  or  '  fatui,'  tbe  latter  '  nani,' '  pu- 
miliones,'  or  '  pumiU.'  Tbey  were  of  either 
sex.     Propertius  iv.  8.  41 : 

"  Nanus  et  ipse  suos  breviter  concretus  in 
artus 
Jactabat  truncas  ad  cava  buxa  manus." 

Suetonius  tells  us  of  Augustus  tbat  be 
sbrunk  from  tbis  sort  of  people  :  "Pumilos 
atque  distortos  et  omnes  generis  ejusdem  ut 
ludibria  naturae  mabque  ominis  abhorre- 
bat "  (c.  83,  wbere  see  Casaubon's  note). 
Tiberius  and  Domitian  (c.  4)  eacb,  ac- 
cording  to  Suetonius,  bad  a  person  of 
this  sort  to  attend  upon  tbem,  and  tbey 
were  able  to  do  serious  miscbief.  Tbe 
practice  bas  been  continued  to  very  bite 
times,  and  is  not  unknown  now,  especially 
in  the  East.  '  Pravam  '  is  '  crooked,'  and 
'  extortam '  is  '  twisted  out  of  shape,'  so 
there  is  not  mucb  difference,  wliicli  led 
probably  to  tbe  substitution  of '  parvam,' 
wbicb  is  in  most  MSS.  Jahn  has  it,  and 
lluperti  meant  to  have  it,  it  ^\'on]d  seem 
by  bis  notes.  But  '  parvam '  is  feeble. 
He  means  a  deformity,  a  '  nana.' 

38.  ne  tu  sis  Cretims  aut  Camerinns.'] 
Creticus  was  an  agnomen  of  tbe  Caecilii 


Metelli  first  given  to  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
wbo  conducted  and  lirougbt  to  a  successful 
conclusion  tbc  war  witli  Crete,  B.c.  68 — 66, 
for  wbich  he  triumphed  u.C.  62.  Tlie 
Caecilia  gens  was  pleljeian,  but  mucb  dis- 
tinguisbed.  Tbe  name  of  Creticus  bas  been 
used  before  (S.  ii.  67).  Camerinus  was 
tbe  uame  ofa  good  old  family  of  the  patri- 
cian  gens  Sulpicia.  Juvenal,  after  saying 
that  tbings  are  called  by  their  opposites, 
advises  his  fricnd  not  to  be  called  a  Creti- 
cus  or  Camerinus,  for  tlie  inference  w^ould 
be  tbat  he  was  sometbing  very  low.  Two 
conjectures  liave  been  oftered  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  mending  the  text,  ^vbicb  does  not, 
I  think,  want  mendiug.  '  Ne  tu  sic  Creti- 
cus  '  is  tbat  of  H.  Junius,  adopted  by  Jahn 
and  stamped  with  Rupcrti's  frequent  "  non 
male."  [Ribbeck  also  has 'sic.']  It  does 
not  require  mucb  taste  to  see  that  Juvenal 
did  not  write  '  sic'  Heinrich  thinks  some 
alteration  necessarj',  and  reads  'iie  bic  tu 
sis,'  wbicb,  I  tbink,  is  not  much  better 
tban  tlie  otber.  He  exjJlains  it  "  ne  talis 
sis,  ne  boc  sensu  sis  Creticus,"  and  coni- 
pares  Horace  (Epp.  i.  6.  40),  "  Ne  fueris 
hic  tu,"  and  (Epp.  i.  15.  42)  "  Nimirum 
hic  ego  sum  ;"  in  both  wbicb  places  I  take 
'  hic '  to  be  an  adverb,  and  the  construction 
to  be  like  tbe  Greek  ifTavB'  elfit;  but 
wbetber  tbat  be  so  or  not  '  hic '  is  out 
of  place  here  and  clumsy.  All  tbat  Juve- 
nal  means  is  that  the  man  bad  better 
decline  tban  aflect  these  fine  names,  what- 
ever  otbers  miglit  do,  for  tbere  is  empha- 
sis  in  '  tu.' 

39.  Eubelli  Plaufe.']  C.  Rubellius  Plau- 
tus  was  descended  tbrougb  bis  mother 
Juba  from  Tiberius,  wbose  son  Drusus  was 
Julia's  fatber.  He  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  Nero,  who  caused  liim  to  be  put  to 
death,  a.d.  62.  Juvenal  says  he  was  in- 
flated  witb  his  pedigree,  but  Tacitus  givcs 
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Ut  te  conciperet  quae  san^uinc  fulg^et  luli, 
Non  quae  ventoso  conducta  sub  ag-o-ere  texit. 
"  A'os  luuniles,"  inquis,  "  vulgi  pnrs  ultima  nostri, 
Quorum  nemo  quoat  patriam  monslrare  parentis  : 
Ast  ego  Cecropides  \"     Vivas  et  originis  hujus 
Gaudia  longa  feras  :  tamen  ima  plebo  Quiritom 
Faeundum  inveuies ;  solet  hic  defondere  causas 
Nobilis  indocti ;  veniet  de  plebc  togata 
Qui  juris  nodos  et  lcgum  aenigmata  solvat. 
Hic  petit  Euphrateu  juvenis  domitique  Batavi 
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liira  a  pood  cliarnctcr.  'Wlicii  pcople  wore 
spcculutiuf;  uj)on  a  successor  ti>  Ncro,  Ru- 
bellius  was  tixed  upou.  Tacitus  says : 
"Omniuni  orc  Uubcllius  Plautus  cclcbratur, 
cui  nobilitas  per  niatrcm  ex  Julia  taniilia. 
Ipse  placita  majorum  colcbat,  habitu  sc- 
vero,  casta  et  secreta  domo,  quantoque 
metu  occultior  tanto  plus  famae  adcptus  " 
(Ann.  xiv.  22).  Whcn  he  was  urged  by 
his  friends  to  rcsist  the  scntence  of  dcath 
and  raise  a  rebelHon  he  refused ;  pcrhaps, 
Tacitus  thinks  (ib.  59),  through  attection 
for  his  wife  and  children,  who  he  thought 
would  meet  with  more  mercy  if  lie  sub- 
mitted  quictly.  Juvcnal  makcs  use  of  his 
name  probably  without  thinkiu<r  much 
about  accuracy,  and  though  thc  man  had 
been  dead  some  years  he  spcaks  of  him  as 
still  alive  (v.  46).  But  he  mcans  in  fact 
any  body.  As  to  '  stemmate '  sce  note  on 
V.  1.  Xearly  all  the  MSS.  have  '  Bhinde' 
instcad  of  '  Phiute.'  Phiutus  was  the  son 
of  Bhmdus,  who  was  the  husband  of  Julia. 
He  canuot  thcrcfore  bc  the  person  hcre 
meant.  Lipsius  (on  Tac.  xiii.  19)  shows 
that  sons  did  not  take  thcir  fathers' 
names,  aud  that  tbe  sou  of  Blandus  was 
Plautus.  Mr.  Mayor  says  it  is  a  son  of 
Plautus,  "  who  appears  to  have  assumed 
his  grandfather's  cognomen  (as  was  usual), 
and  in  Juvenars  time  to  have  been  noto- 
rious  for  his  pride  of  birth."  To  get  rid 
of  the  difficulty  in  v.  42,  lie  says  "  Kubel- 
lius  Phmtus  the  fathcr  is  here  coufouuded 
with  his  son  ;"  wliich  is  not  very  likely  if 
the  son  was  a  coutemporary  of  Juvenal. 
There  is  a  variant  '  Phince,'  which  is  a 
combination  apparently  of  the  two  other 
names.  M.  has  '  Plance,'  with '  Blande '  in 
the  margin. 

42.  Vt  te  conriperetl  Heinrich  conjcc- 
tures  with  grcat  probability  that  Juvcnal 
wrote  '  ct.'  '  Ut '  is  out  of  place  hcre ;  but 
the  MSS.  and  editions  do  not  vary.  He 
says  the  man  is  as  proud  as  if  he  had  done 
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something  to  deserve  nobility,  and  to  bc 
born  of  a  nol)le  mother  rather  than  of  a 
poor  woman  working  for  daily  pay  at  the 
loom  by  the  '  agger  '  of  Tullius,  respccting 
which  see  note  on  S.  v.  153.  '  Ut '  must 
mean  '  so  that,'  if  it  be  gonuine. 

4G.  Ast  ego  Cecropide-i  /]  evytvua  Ke- 
Kpowos  was  a  proverb.  Thc  man  means  he 
is  of  royal  blood,  that  is  all. 

49.  Nobilis  indocti ;]  '  Nobilis  '  is  not 
used  as  a  substantivc,  and  '  indocti '  does 
not  agree  with  it  as  an  adjectivc  with  a 
noun.  It  is,  '  the  nobleman  who  is  uu- 
lcamed,'  as  'jam  veteres  caecos'  in  vii.  170 
is  '  blind  mcn  who  are  quite  old,'  and  '  in- 
sipiens  fortunatus'  (Cic.  Lael.  c.  15)  is 
'a  fool  if  he  be  fortunate.'  (See  below, 
ix.  16,  n.)  Mr.  Mayor  is  mistakcu  here. 
'Quiritcm' is  emphatic;  he  is  not  only  a 
man  but  a  Roman  citizcn,  and  worthy  of 
being  so.  Horace  says  (C.  ii.  7.  3)  to  his 
fi'iend  Pompeius : 

"  Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
Dis  patriis  Italoque  caelo  ?  " 

As  to  'plebe  togata'  see  S.  i.  96.  The 
poorer  sort  of  people  may  have  been  so 
called  by  the  rich  from  their  frequcnt  ap- 
pcarance  beforc  tliem  iu  the '  toga,'  without 
which  it  was  not  respcctful  to  go  into  tlic 
presence  of  their  patrons.  But  Hcinricli 
prefers  reading  '  togatus '  in  the  sense  of 
'  advocatus,'  quoting  Cicero  (De  Or.  i.  24) : 
"  Unus  e  togatorum  numero  atque  ex  fo- 
rensi  usu  homo  mediocris." 

50.  Qtii  juris  nodos^  More  has  bcen 
put  upon  these  words  tban  thcy  will  bear. 
'  Solvere '  is  supposed  to  alludc  to  a  uame 
(\vTai)  wliich  was  given,  it  appcars,  later  to 
students  of  law.  The  mcaniug  is  quitc  clear 
and  the  language  common.  [As  to  '  jus ' 
see  S.  ii.  72,  n.] 

51.  Jlic  petitEupJiratenl  He  says  this 
plcbeian  goes  to  the  wars  likc  a  good  sol- 
dier,  while  the  Cecropides  stays  at  homc 
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Custodes  aquilas,  armis  industrius  :  at  tu 

Nil  nisi  Cecropides  truncoque  simillimus  Hermae. 

Nullo  quippe  alio  viueis  discrimine  quam  quod 

Illi  marmoreum  caput  est,  tua  vivit  imag-o.  55 

Dic  miliij  Teucrorum  proles,  animalia  muta 

Quis  g^enerosa  putet  nisi  fortia  ?  nempe  volucrem 

Sic  laudamus  equum  facili  cui  plurima  palma 

Fervet  et  exsultat  rauco  victoria  Circo. 

Nobilis  hic,  quoeunque  venit  de  gramine,  cujus  60 

Clara  fuga  ante  alios  et  primus  in  aequore  pulvis  : 

Sed  venale  pecus  Corythae  posteritas  et 

Hirj)ini  si  rara  jug-o  Victoria  sedit. 

Nil  ibi  majorum  respectus,  g-ratia  nulla 

Umbrarum :  dominos  pretiis  mutare  jubentur  65 


and  does  nothing.  '  Juvenis '  is  a  man  of 
fightiug  age,  and  here  it  is  used  empha- 
tically  for  a  hrave  soldier.  The  Persians 
have  the  same  word  for  a  soklier  and  a 
youth,  and  it  has  a  close  resemblance  to 
'juvenis,'       |  ^  (juwan).     The  state  of 

the  East  required  the  presence  of  a  standing 
army  to  keep  down  rebellion  in  Armenia, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by 
Trajan,  and  to  check  the  Parthians.  The 
Bata^-i,  who  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  Mosa  (Maas)  and  the  Rhine  from  the 
junction  of  those  rivers  by  the  Vahalis 
(Waal)  to  the  sea,  were  a  brave  people,  and 
were  never  strictly  tributary  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  years  a.d.  69,  70  they  carried  on  a 
sharp  struggle  for  independence  under  a 
native  chief  Civilis.  They  were  at  last 
put  down  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  v.).  The  satire, 
therefore,  was  written  after  this  war. 
'  Aquilas  '  is  put  for  the  army  left  after  the 
outbreak  to  prevent  a  recurrcnce  of  it. 

53.  truncoque  shniUimus  Hermae.'] 
This  seems  to  have  been  proverhiah  '  Her- 
mae  '  were  busts;  properly  but  not  neces- 
sarily  of  Hermes  or  Mercurius,  which,  like 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans  used  to  ornameut 
gardeus,  to  mark  bouudaries,  and  for  otlier 
purposes.  '  Trunco  '  only  means  that  it  had 
no  legs.  It  ended  iu  a  square  column. 
[Ribbeck  omits  vv.  54,  55,  as  poor  stuff, 
and  not  like  the  style  of  Juvenal,  for  if 
the  satirist  had  intcnded  to  mark  empha- 
tically  the  small  difterence  between  marble 
and  a  living  blockhead,  we  shoidd  find  in- 
stead  of  '  tua  vivit  imago '  something  more 
cutting  aud  contemptuous.  Many  persous 
may  thmk  with  Ribbeck  that  these  two 


verses  are  superfluous  and  weak ;  but 
whether  we  can  certainly  conclude  that 
they  are  not  Juvenal's  because  we  dou't 
Hke  them  is  a  matter  worth  the  considera- 
tion  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  masters  of 
the  art  critical.] 

56.  Teucrorum  proles,']  See  note  on 
i.  100,  '  Ipsos  Trojugenas.'  As  to  '  gene- 
rosa '  see  above,  v.  30.  '  Sic '  is  '  on  these 
conditions,'  and  '  cui '  is  equivalent  to  '  si 
illi '  or  '  ut  illi.'     See  v.  75. 

62.  Corythae']  This  name,  though  it 
appears  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.,  is  probably 
corrupt.  The  SchoHast  appears  to  have 
had  'Coryphaei,'  which  Heiurich  thinks  is 
right  except  the  gender.  Racing  animals 
were  usually  mares.  He  would  therefore 
read  '  Coryphaeae.'  [Ribbeck  has  '  Cory- 
phaei.'] 

63.  Hirpini']  This  horse  is  mentioned 
by  Martial  (iii.  63),  who  says  of  a  conceited 
fellow  who  thought  that  he  knew  every 
thing,  "  Hirpini  veteres  qui  bene  nox-it 
avos  ;"  on  which  Lipsius  (Epist.  Cent.  iii. 
26)  observes  that  the  factions  (see  above, 
vii.  114,  n.)  were  particular  in  preserving 
the  pedigrees  of  their  best  horses.  He 
quotes  Statius  (Silv.  v.  2.  21,  sqq.)  : 

" Romulei  quahs  per  munera  Circi 

Cum  pulcher  visu,  tituHs  generosus  avitis 
Exspectatur   equus,    cujus  de  stemmate 

longo 
FeHx  emeritos  hahet  admissura  parentes." 

Lipsius  also  gives  au  inscription  which  he 
says  he  saw  and  copicd  at  Rome,  by  which 
it  appears  that  Hirpinus  was  the  son  of 
Aquilo,  a  celebrated  racer.  The  stone  Lip- 
sius  describes  was  a  cmuous  oue.     It  had 
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Exij^-iiis,  trito  clucunt  cpircJia  collo 

Scgnipedcs  (lig-nique  molam  versare  Nepotis. 

Erg^o  ut  mircmur  tc  non  tua,  primum  aliquid  da 

Quod  possim  titulis  incidcrc,  practcr  honorcs 

Quos  illis  damus  et  dedimus  quibus  omnia  debes.  70 

Ilacc  satis  ad  juvcncm  quem  nobis  fama  supcrbum 
Tradit  et  iullatum  plcnumque  Ncronc  propinquo  : 
Rarus  enim  ferme  sensus  eommunis  in  illa 
Fortima.     Scd  tc  ccnseri  laude  tuorum, 


tlic  figurc  of  a  man  of  tlic  Red  faction 
stamliDfj  in  tlic  middlc,  with  a  stick  in  his 
right  liand  and  some  hay  in  thc  left,  and 
two  horses  jumping  upon  hini,  onc  on  each 
sidc :  these  are  tlie  sire  Aquilo  and  thc  son 
Hirpinus.  The  iuscription  on  one  side  is 
Aquilo  N.  AQriLOXIS  ticit  cxxx.  Se- 
CUXD.  TULIT  Lxxxriii.  Ter.  tulit 
XXXVII.  On  the  other  is  Hikpinus  N. 
Aquilonis  ticit  cxiiii.  Seccndas  tulit 

LTI.  TeRT.  TCL.  XXXVI. 

66.  irito  ductotf  epiredia  collo']  Thcy 
are  put  to  draw  with  galled  ncck  '  epircdia/ 
which  were  carts  or  harncss,  it  scems  un- 
certain  which.  The  SchoHast  saystheyare 
"  omamenta  rhcdarum  aut  plaustra ;"  For- 
ccllini  says  it  is  the  hamess.  The  word  is 
noticed  hy  Quintilian  (Inst.  i.  5.  68)  as 
compounded  of  a  Greek  and  a  barharian 
word,  '  rheda '  being  aGaUic  name.  'Ncpos' 
is  the  name  of  a  baker.  Tliere  were  hand- 
mills  and  mills  turned  by  horscs,  or  more 
commonly  asses,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
tcrm  ixv\os  ovik6s,  which  occurs  twice  iu 
the  Ncw  Testamcnt  (Matt.  xviii.  6.  Lukc 
xvii.  2,  where  our  translation  ouiits  ovikSs). 
The  MSS.  vary  betwcen  'trahunt'  and  'du- 
cunt,'  some  havingthe  conjnnction,  others 
not.  Most  have  '  ducunt :'  mauy  have 
'tritoque  ducunt,'the  '  que'  being  supposed 
necessary  and  the  quantity  of  less  import- 
ancc.  '  Traliunt,'  I  think,  arosc  out  of  the 
'  que,'  which  is  not  wanted.  Kuperti  has 
'tritoque  trahunt.'  .lahn  and  Heiurich 
'trito  ducunt.'  [Pbfg  and  Ribbeck 
have  '  nepotes '  for  '  Neiwtis.'] 

68.  primum  aliquid  da~\  '  Da '  mcans 
'  tcll  mc,'  as  in  Horace  (S.  ii.  8.  4,  where 
see  note).  "  Da,  si  grave  non  cst,  Quae 
prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca ;" 
and  Virgil,  Ecl.  i.  19,  "  sed  tamen  iste 
Deus  qui  sit  da,  Tityre,  nobis."  Heinrich 
gays  it  mcans  '  fac'  Jahn  has  adoptcd  an 
altcration  of  Salmasius,  '  privum ;'  [and 
Ribbeck.]  The  reading  of  tlie  MSS.  is  no 
doubt  right.     'Damus  et   dedimus'   is  a 


rcdondancy  of  speech,  Heinrich  says ;  '  we 
give  and  have  always  given  :'  it  expresses 
the  heartiness  with  which  such  lionour  is 
given  where  it  is  due. 

71.  quetn  nobis  fama  superbum  Tradif\ 
'  Whose  nobihty  gives  him  to  us  proud, 
puffed  up,  and  full  of  his  rchvtionship  to 
Ncro.'  Horace  uses  '  fama  '  iu  the  same 
way  (S.  i.  6. 15,  sq.) : 

"Judice   quo   nosti    populo,   qui    stultus 

lionores 
Saepe  dat  indignis,  qui  famae  servit  in- 

eptus, 
Et  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus." 

73.  sensus  cotnmunis']  Tliis  means  a 
scnse  held  in  common  with  othcrs.  See 
note  on  Horace,  S.  i.  3.  66,  "  communi 
scnsu  plane  caret,"  whcre  Bentlcy  has  a 
uscful  notc  referring  to  most  of  tlie  places 
whcre  the  expression  occurs.  That  sense 
which  is  common  property  would  naturally 
escape  the  exclusivcs.  It  impHes  a  sym- 
pathy  with  mankind  wliich  the  pride  of 
birth  in  the  nature  of  the  casc  prevcnts,  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  character  and  of  the 
vahie  of  things  only  to  be  got  through  the 
experience  of  common  life  and  intercourse 
with  practical  minds.  In  Horace's  instance 
this  common  sense  is  what  thc  Frcnch  call 
'  tact.'  The  man  there  might  be  a  worthy 
man,  but  he  had  a  way  of  doing  things  out 
of  time  and  place  and  annoying  pcople  by 
want  of  considcration.  Hero  thc  want  of 
common  sense  is  shown  in  a  silly  ignorancc 
of  self,  and  of  tlie  worth  of  that  whicli  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  knows  is  worth  nothing 
to  him.  The  phrase  '  communis  sensus  ' 
has  a  variety  of  applicationswhich  are  casily 
niade.  The  commentators  refer  to  the 
Greek  expression  for  it  uscd  by  Marcus 
Antoninus,  Koivovorifxoavvr],  Sahnasius'  ex- 
phmation  of  which  Heinrich  refcrs  to,  and 
it  is  giveu  at  length  in  (jillbrd's  notc. 
[Scc  Gatakcr's  note  on  Antoniuus,  i.  16. 
The  word  there  mcans  that  the  Empcro 
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Pontice,  noluerim  sic  ut  nihil  ipse  futurae  75 

Laudis  ag-as.     Miserum  est  aliorum  incumbere  famae_, 

Ne  collapsa  ruant  subductis  tecta  columnis. 

Stratus  humi  palmes  viduas  desiderat  ulmos. 

Esto  bonus  miles,  tutor  bonus^  arbiter  idem 

Integ-er ;  ambig-uae  si  quando  citabere  testis  80 

Incertaeque  rei^  Phalaris  licet  imperet  ut  sis 

Falsus  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro, 

Summum  crede  nefas  animam  praeferre  pudori 

Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

Dignus  morte  perit,  coenet  licet  ostrea  centum  85 

Gaurana  et  Cosmi  toto  merg-atur  aeno. 


Antoninus  Pius  considered  himself  as  no 
more  than  any  other  citizen.]  GiUbrd's 
translation,  '  a  sense  of  modesty/  is  not 
exactly  the  meaniug.  In  Juvenars  instance 
it  is  a  combined  want  of  common  percep- 
tiou  aud  coinmou  feeling,  that  is  to  say, 
perception  aud  feeliug  in  common  with 
others.  '  Fortuua '  is  here  used  like 
'  sorte/  '  in  that  condition.' 

75.  sic  ut  nihil']  See  above,  v.  58.  He 
says  he  would  uot  have  him  valued  for  the 
merits  of  his  forefathers,  with  the  under- 
standiug  that  he  is  not  bound  to  do  some- 
thing  himself  to  secure  the  praise  of  poste- 
rity. 

78.  Stratus  humi  palmes']  Ruperti  says, 
"  As  the  roof  requires  pillars  aud  the  vine 
requires  an  ehn,  so  nobility  rcquires  per- 
soual  merit  to  support  it."  Juvenal  does 
not  say  this.  What  he  says  is  tliat  the 
honours  of  a  man's  ancestors  are  a  poor  sup- 
port  for  his  character,  which,  if  it  has 
nothiug  better  to  rest  upou,  will  come  to 
the  ground ;  so  the  pillars  and  the  elm  are 
Dobihty,  not  virtue;  and  a  poor  support 
it  makes  for  those  who,  like  the  roof  aud 
thc  vine,  have  nothiug  else  to  support  them. 
Juvenal  has  'uhuosque  Falernas'  above  (vi. 
150) ;  and  Horace  repeatedly  refers  to  this 
practice  of  training  the  vine  to  trees,  C.  ii. 
15.  4,  "platanusquecaelebs  Eviucet  uhnos," 
where  the  vine  is  impHed;  C.  iv.  5.  30, 
"  Et  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arbores,"  where 
'  viduas '  is  uscd  as  here,  meauing  that  the 
ehn  without  the  viue  is  as  a  husband  who 
has  no  wife.  The  same  idea  is  contained 
in  the  other  passage,  where  the  bachelor 
plane  is  opposed  to  the  elm ;  and  in  Epod. 
ii.  9, 

"  Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagiue 
Altas  maritat  populos," 


where  the  hushand  is  not  the  elm  but  the 
poplar. 

79.  tidor  honus,']  '  Tutor '  was  the 
guardian  of  a  minor's  property,  and  the 
minor  was  his  '  pupillus.'  As  to  the  dis- 
tinctiou  between  '  arbiter'  aud  'judex,'  see 
Long's  note  on  Cic.  pro  Roscio  Comoedo, 
c.  4,  VoL  II.:  "Judicium  est  pecuniae 
certae,  arbitrium  incertae." 

81.  Phalaris  licet  imperet]  The  story 
of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  and  his 
bull  is  sufficiently  well  known.  He  is  oue 
of  the  Sicihan  tyrants  aUuded  to  prover- 
bially  in  S.  vi.  486,  and  the  passage  of 
Horace  there  referred  to,  Horace  says,  hke 
Juvenal : 

"  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  sohda."     (C.  iii.  3.) 

85.  Dignus  morte  perit,]  "  That  man 
deservcs  deatli,  aud  is  dead  already."  Tlie 
subject  is  implied  in  what  goes  before,  thc 
man  who  prefers  his  hfe  to  his  honour,  and 
for  hfe's  sake  throws  away  that  for  which 
he  Uves  (the  maintaining  of  his  honour). 
'  Pudor '  in  this  sense  is  not  found  earher 
than  Juveual.  Phny  (Epp.  ii.  4)  has  "  fa- 
mam  defuucti  pudoremiiue  suscipere,"  and 
(v.  1)  "  aderat  alius  qui  defunctae  pudorem 
lucretur."  Forcelhni  also  refers  to  various 
passages  in  the  law  writers.  '  Perit '  is  the 
perfect  tense.  See  note  on  vi.  559 :  "  mag- 
nus  civis  obit." 

86.  Oaurana  et  Cosmi']  Mons  Gaurus 
(Moute  Barbaro)  was  close  to  the  Lacus 
Lucrinus  ("  Lucrinas  qua  vergit  Gaurus  in 
undas,"  Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  v.  345),  which 
was  famous  for  its  oyster  beds.  See  note 
ou  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  32  :  "  Murice  Baiano  me- 
lior  Lucrina  peloris,  Ostrea  Circeiis."  Cos- 
mus   is   the    uame    of  a   perfumer  often 
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Exspcctata  diu  tandcin  pruvineia  (luuni  to 
lloctorcm  acoipict,  ponc  irao  traona  niodunKjuc, 
Ponc  ct  avaritiac,  niisorcrc  inopuni  socioruni ; 
Ossa  vidcs  rcyfum  vacuis  cxsucta  mcJuUis.  90 

Kcspicc  (piid  inoncant  Icgvs,  quid  curia  niandct, 
Pracmia  ([uanta  bonos  mancant,  tpuim  lulminc  justo 
Et  Ca])ito  ct  Numitor  ruorint  damnante  Sonatu, 
Piratao  Cilioum.      Scd  (piid  damnatio  coiilcrt, 
Quum  Pansa  cripiat  quidcpiid  tibi  Nattu  roliquit  ?  93 

Pracconem,  Chaerippe,  tuis  circumspice  panuis, 
JaiiKpio  tacc  :  furor  ost  post  omnia  pcrdcrc  naulum. 
Xon  idom  gcmitus  olim  ncque  vulnus  crat  j)ar 
Damnorum  sociis  florentibus  et  modo  victis. 
Plcna  domus  tunc  omnis,  ct  ing-ens  stabat  accrvus  100 

Nimimorumj  Spartana  chlamySj  conchylia  Coa, 


referrcd  to  by  Mavtial.  'Aeno'  is  tbe  vessel 
iu  whieb  be  prepared  bis  perfuiues.  '  Toto 
nierj^atur  aeuo  '  is  tbe  same  as '  totus  mer- 
g^tur/  '  thougb  be  be  pluugeil  head  over 
ears  iu  Cosmus'  eopper,'  The  commenta- 
tors  and  trauslators  talk  of  a  perfumed  hip- 
bath. 

89.  miserere  inopnm  sociorum  i']  Tbe 
term  '  socii '  was  appUed  to  all  the  subjects 
and  tributarics  of  Kome.natives  of  countries 
beyond  tbe  hmits  of  Italy.  All  other 
foreign  nations  were  '  oxterae  nationes.' 
See  Long's  uotes  on  Cic.  iu  Verr.  Aet.  ii. 
lib.  4.  c.  11,  "  apud  socios  et  exteras  ua- 
tiones;"  and  on  Divin.  in  Q.  CaeciHuni,  c. 
3,  Vol.  I.,  "  Popuhitae,  vesatae,  funditus 
eversae  provinciae :  socii  stipendiariique 
populi  Romaui  attiicti."  By  '  regum '  lie 
means  native  princes,  who  were  aliowed  to 
retaiu  tbe  title  witli  iio  power,  aud  wliom 
tbe  Roman  governors  drained,  leavlng  tlieni 
witliout  authority  or  money,  lilio  bones  witli 
tlie  marrow  extraeted.  There  liave  been 
many  such  '  reges '  iu  India  since  thc 
British  rule  bas  been  estabhsbed  there. 
Heinricli  says  '  socii '  are  not  the  '  pro- 
vinciales  j'  but  he  is  clearly  wroug.  '  Ex- 
sucta'  or  'exucta'  is  not  the  readiug  of 
manyMSS. ;  but  it  is  that  of  tbe  best. 
Othcrs  are  either  false  copies  or  glosses. 

91.  qiiid  curia  mandetf^l  Thegovernors 
of  the  seuatorial  i^rovinces,  like  those  of  tlie 
imijerial,  received  their  instructions  from 
the  empcror  Ijy  '  reseripta.'  But  their  ap- 
poiutmeut  w:is  nominally  in  tbe  senato, 
whose  authority  tbey  were  supposed  to  re- 
Itresent.    Cossutianus  Capito  was  appc/mted 


governor  of  Cilicia  in  tbe  year  a.d.  56.  Next 
year  lie  was  diargcd  by  the  provincials  with 
extortiou  aiid  degraded.  But  he  recovered 
liis  scuutorial  rank  tbrough  the  iutiueuce  of 
Tigellinus  (i.  155,  n.),  bis  fatber-iu-hiw 
(Tac.  Ann.  xi.  6,  &,c.).  Xumitor  is  uu- 
knowu.  Oue  of  that  name  is  mentioned 
above,  vii.  7-4.  He  may  have  been  quaestor 
to  Capito.  He  calls  tbem  pirates  of  tbe 
Cilicians,  perbaps  because  those  people  had 
been  themselves  notorious  pirates.  He 
says  the  condemnatiou  of  these  goveruors 
was  of  no  use  (tbey  were  '  damuati  inani 
judicio,'  i.  47)  if  as  soou  as  oue  robber  goes 
anotber  comes.  The  uames  Pansa  and 
Natta  as  goveruors  of  provinces  are  un- 
kuown.  '  Tibi '  means  any  provincial ; 
Chaerippus,  for  iustauce,  whom  he  advises 
to  look  out  for  a  '  praeco '  to  sell  his  tat- 
tered  clothes  (all  he  has  left),  aud  theu 
bold  his  tongue,  and  not  think  of  wasting 
his  mouey  by  coming  to  Kome  to  com- 
plaiu,  whicb  be  expresses  by  saying  it  is 
mere  maduess,  after  all  he  has  lost,  to 
throw  away  the  cost  of  a  voyage.  '  Xau- 
lum,'  whicb  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
{vavKou),  is  found  iu  tbe  law  writers.  It 
is  tbe  fare. 

95.  Quum  Pansa,  (^c.]  [Jabn  and  Rib- 
beck  place  a  uote  of  iuterrogation  after 
'  coufert,'  aud  put  v.  96  bcfore  v.  95.] 

98.  Hson  idem  gemitus']  He  says  tbe 
provincials  sutibred  less  from  conquest  tban 
they  sutlei-cd  aftersvards  from  their  go- 
veruors.  Tlie  coutiuerors  left  tbcm  their 
moucy  aud  othcr  property.  The  '  chlamys  ' 
was  a  light  shawl  woru  by  theUreeks,  and 
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Et  evim  Parrhasii  tabulis  sig-nisque  Myronis 

Phidiacum  vivebat  ebur ;  nec  non  Polycleti    . 

Multus  ubique  labor;  rarae  sine  Mentore  mensac. 

Inde  Dolabella  est  atque  hinc  Antonius,  inde  105 

Saorileg-us  Verres  :  referebant  navibus  altis 

Occulta  spolia  et  plures  de  pace  triuraphos. 

Nunc  sociis  juga  pauca  boum,  g-rex  parvus  equarum 

Et  pater  armenti  capto  eripietur  ag-ello ; 

Ipsi  deinde  Lares^  si  quod  spectabile  signum,  iio 

Si  quis  in  aedicula  deus  unicus.     Haec  etenim  sunt 

Pro  summis^  nam  sunt  haec  maxima.     Despicias  tu 


occasionally  by  Romans  under  the  empire. 
The  Laconian  was  a  purple  dye.  Horace 
says : 

"  Ncc  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahuut  honcstae  purpuras  clientae." 
(C.  ii.  18.  7.) 

Pliny  nientions  the  Tyrian,  Gaetulian,  and 
Laconian  as  the  three  best  purples  (H.  N. 
ix.  36 ;  XXXV.  6).  As  to  the  Coan  dresses 
see  notes  ou  S.  ii.  66,  "  quuni  tu  niulticia 
sumas;"  and  vi.  259,  "tenui  sudant  in  cy- 
clade."  '  ConchyHa  '  were  shell  fish  from 
which  a  purple  was  extracted.  It  was  not 
exactly  the  same  as  the  '  purpura,'  though 
not  usually  distinguished ;  see  S.  iii.  81, 
"  Horum  ego  non  fugiani  conchylia."  The 
painter  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus  flourished  at 
Athens  during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  Pelo- 
pounosian  War;  about  the  beginning  of 
which  flourished  Myron,  the  great  sculptor, 
who  is  the  reputed  artist  of  the  5iaKol36\os, 
of  which  casts  and  copies  may  be  seen. 
'  Phidiacum  ebur '  refers  to  the  chrysele- 
phantine  statues  of  Phidias,  the  most  cele- 
brated  of  which  were  tlie  statue  of  Athene 
in  the  Parthenon,  and  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
Phidias  was  tlie  oldcst  of  the  artists  here 
mentioned,  but  ncarly  the  same  age  with 
Polycletus  of  Argos  (S.  iii.  215),  who  also 
executed  a  celebrated  statue  in  ivory  and 
gold  of  Hera  for  her  temple  near  Argos. 
'  Vivebat '  expresses  the  hfe-Uke  character 
of  the  statues.  Mentor  was  a  celebrated 
artist  in  silver  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
fourth  ccntury  B.C.  His  cups  and  other 
works,  or  works  which  passed  for  his, 
were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  (see 
Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  ii.  4.  c.  18,  Long's  note). 
105.  Itide  Dolahella]  Cn.  Dolabella  was 
praetor  of  Cilicia  E.C.  80,  79,  aud  on  his 
return  to  Rome  was  prosecuted  for  '  repe- 
tundae,'    extortion,    and    was    convicted 


chiefly  ou  the  evidence  of  C.  Verres,  his  pro- 
quaestor,  who  himself  afterwards  became 
so  notorious  as  the  phinderer  of  Sicily. 
See  Long's  lutr.  to  Cic.  in  Verr.  p.  2,  and 
note  on  Act.  i.  c.  4.  Dolabella  was  sent 
into  exile ;  and  Verres  went  into  vohmtary 
banishment  rather  than  abide  the  result  of 
Cicero's  famous  prosecution.  C.  Antonius, 
uncle  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  was 
proconsul  of  Macedonia,  and  on  his  return 
to  Rome  was,  like  the  others,  prosecuted 
for  plunderiug  the  province  ;  and  though 
Cicero,  whose  coUeaguc  he  had  been  in 
the  consulsliip,  defcnded  him,  he  was  con- 
victed  and  went  into  exile  B.C.  59.  Jahn 
[and  Ribbeck  have]  adopted  a  bad  sug- 
gestion  of  Ruperti's,  'inde  DolabeUae  at- 
que,'  because  '  est '  is  wanting  in  a  few 
MSS.,  and  there  were  two  other  Dolabelhie 
wlio  plundered  provinces.  [Ribbeck  has 
also  '  dehinc.'] 

107.  plures  de  pace  triumphos.']  He 
says  they  got  more  triumphs  out  of  peace 
than  conquerors  got  from  war,  that  is.more 
spoils  such  as  were  carried  in  triumphal 
processions.  But  now  the '  socii '  have  but 
little  lcft,  and  that  little  they  are  robbcd  of. 
'  Lares  '  is  not  to  be  taken  strictly,  for  he 
is  uot  speaking  of  Romans ;  but  other  na- 
tions  had  their  heroes  and  tutelary  gods,  of 
wliom  they  kept  images  in  their  houses. 
'  Aedicula '  is  a  small  recess  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  these  images:  "Stabat  in 
exigua  hgneus  aede  deus  "  (Tibulhis  i.  10. 
20).  '  Signum  '  is  the  word  for  any  figure 
carved  or  cast :  '  statua '  is  confined  to  full- 
length  figures.  (See  Long's  uote  on  Cic.  in 
Verr.  Act.  ii.  4.  c.  7.) 

111.  Haec  etenim  siinf]  Heinrich  calls 
this  (haec — maxima)  "  a  hideous  bunghng 
of  a  noble  piecc  of  poetry  :  two  wretched 
glosses  jammed  into  tlie  text."  He  says 
'  uuicus '  should  be  '  unus.'     Heinecke  had 
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Forsitan  imbelles  RhoJios  imctamque  Corinthum  : 

Despieias  merito.     Quid  resinata  jiiventus 

Cruraque  totius  fiicient  tihi  levia  p^entis?  115 

Ilorricla  vitamla  est  Ilispania,  Gallicus  axis 

Illyricumque  latus  :  pai*ce  et  messoribus  illis, 

Qui  saturant  Urbem  Circo  scenaeque  vacantem. 

Quanta  autem  inde  feres  tam  dirao  praemia  cul])ac, 

Quum  tenues  nuper  Marius  discinxerit  Afros  ?  120 

Curandum  imprimis  ne  mag^na  injuria  fiat 

Fortibus  et  miseris  :  tollas  licet  omne  quod  usquam  est 

Auri  at(|ue  argenti,  scutum  o-ladiumque  relinques 

Et  jacula  et  galeam  :  spoliatis  arma  supersunt, 

Quod  modo  proposui  non  est  sententia  :  verum  125 


writtcn  to  tlie  samc  effcct  beforc.  Ifanso 
judgcd  vv.  110,  111  to  be  spurious.  llu- 
pcrti  (igrccs  with  him,  and  Jahn  cncloscs 
thcsc  vcrscs  in  brackcts.  Thcy  are  not 
wanting  in  any  M8S.  or  old  editions.  The 
tautolojrj-  is  not  like  Juvenal ;  and  thc  part 
that  Hcinrich  objects  to,  or '  nam  sunt  hacc 
maxinia,'  inay  be  spurious,  but  it  is  not  as 
bad  as  he  makes  it.  [Ribbeck  omits  vv. 
111 — 126  as  spurious.] 

113.  Forsitan  imhelles  Hhodios']  The 
luxurious  and  vicious  charactcr  of  theCorin- 
thians  is  wcU  known.  See  note  on  Horace, 
Epp.  i.  17.  36,  "  Non  cuivis  homini  con- 
tingit  adire  Corinthum."  Juvcnal  givcs  the 
Rhodians  the  cpithet  Horace  appHcs  to  the 
Tarentincs  (Epp.  i.  7.  45).  Thcy  wcre  good 
seamcn  however.  Stephanus  Byzantius  ex- 
phiins  'K.opivOia^fddai  as  t^»  (Taipitv  aTrb 
T(tiv  iv  Kopiv6cf>  eraipwv  tj  rh  fxatnpo- 
TTfveiv  (to  act  the  bawd),  and  he  refers  to 
Aristophanes'  lost  play,  KwkoAos. 

114.  Quid  resinata  juventus'\  Resinwas 
uscd  for  smoothing  the  skin  as  the  rough 
stoue  mcutioncd  above  (v.  16).  He  says 
these  cffeminate  nations  may  be  despiscd 
and  plundercd,  for  what  can  such  as  thcy 
do  to  revenge  or  defend  themsclves  ?  But 
the  man  who  looks  for  plundcr  had  bcttcr 
not  go  to  Hispania.GalHa,  Illyricum,Libya, 
for  thcre  he  will  find  a  diffcrent  sort  of 
l>coplc.  '  Axis '  is  not  uncommonly  put  for 
a  rcgion  of  the  sky,  and  tben  for  a  country 
Csee  Forcell.).  '  Latus '  is  used  for  the  sca- 
coast,  as  in  Ovid  (Her.  x.  61) :  "  Omne 
latus  terrae  cingit  mare." 

118.  Qui  saturant  Urheni]  Heisspeak- 
ing  of  the  Africans,  who  supplied  the 
grcater  part  of  the  corn  importcd  into 
Rome.    '  Qui  saturant  Urbem '  means  that 


thcy  fill  the  bellics  of  thc  citizcns,  whora  he 
describes  as  wasting  their  time  in  the  circus 
and  thcatre,  as  to  wliich  sec  uote  on  S.  iii. 
223  :  "  Si  potes  avclli  Circensibus,"  Hc 
says,  "  Besides,  if  you  did  oppress  thcso 
poor  people,  what  return  could  you  expect 
to  get  from  them  now  that  Marius  has 
stripped  thcm  so  effectually  ?"  'Autcm  ' 
may  hcrc  be  rendercd  'bcsides.'  As  to 
Marius  see  S.  i.  47,  n.  •  Discinxcrit '  is 
uscd  as  we  use  the  word  'strip.'  Forcel- 
lini  gives  thrce  interpretations  out  of 
which  wc  may  cboose :  (1 )  he  compelled 
the  Africans  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  (2) 
he  robbed  thcm  to  thcir  vcry  clothes ;  (3) 
he  robbed  thcm  of  every  thing  but  their 
purse  (which  was  commonly  carried  in 
the  girdle).     This  is  idle. 

122.  Fortihus  et  miseris :]  He  means 
that  it  i^  not  well  to  do  any  great  wrong  to 
thosc  who  are  at  once  brave  and  poor 
(miseris),  for  if  you  take  their  moncy  they 
will  use  thcir  arms.  We  know  that  wliile 
peoplc  have  any  thing  to  lose  tliey  will 
bear  a  great  dcal  of  injusticc.  Jalin  pro- 
nounccs  v.  124  spurious.  \Ve  might  stop 
at  '  relinques,'  and  the  inference  would  be 
as  clcar  as  it  is  now,  but  there  is  not 
suflBcient  rcason  for  rqccting  the  verse. 
P.  and  other  MSS.  aud  Heinrich  havc 
'  relinquens.' 

125.  no)t  est  sententia  ;]  Hc  mcans  it  is 
not  what  we  call  a  saw,  a  conniionplacc. 
Quintilian says:  "Proprie scntcntiiie  vocan- 
tur  quas  Graeci  yvtiifias  appcllant,  utrum- 
que  autcm  nomen  cx  co  acceperunt  quod 
similcs  sunt  consiliis  aut  dccretis  "  (Inst. 
Or.  viii.  5,  init.,  wherc  thcrc  is  muchmore 
aboxit  '  scntcntiac').  Scucca  (Controv.  lib. 
i.  Praef.  sub  fin,)  speaks  of  '  translatitiae,' 
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Credite  me  vobis  folium  recitare  SibyUae. 
Si  tibi  sancta  cohors  comitum,  si  nemo  tribunal 
Vendit  AcersecomeSj  si  nullum  in  conjufje  crimcn, 
Nec  per  conventus  et  cuneta  per  oppida  curvis 
Unguibus  ire  parat  nummos  raptm-a  Celaeno ; 
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or  comnionplaccs,  "quas  propi-ie  senten- 
iias  diciniu.s  (piue  niliil  hiibcnt  cuai  ipsa 
controvcrsia  iraplicitum,  scd  satis  apte  et 
alio  transfenmtur ;  tanquam  quae  de  for- 
tuna,  de  crudelitate,  de  saeculo,  de  divitiis 
dicuntur."  He  adds  tliat  liis  friend  Latro 
"  hoc  geuus  seutentiarum  supellectilem  vo- 
cabat,"  by  which  he  meant  the  garnishing 
of  a  speech,  as  Cicero  says  (Orat.  c.  24)  : 
"  Supellex  est  quodammodo  nostra,  quae 
est  in  ornamentis  alia  rerunialiaverborum." 
Ruperti  gives  three  meanings  for  '  sen- 
tentia,'  one  right  aud  two  wrong,  and  pre- 
fers  one  of  the  wrong,  tiouuderiug  about 
(says  Heiurich)  asusual.  Eut  he  does  uot 
adopt,  as  Jahu  does,  the  very  bad  reading 
of  P.  and  three  other  jMSS.,  '  vcrum  est,'  as 
if  '  sententia'  was  sometliing  not  '  verum.' 
[The  reader  may  consult  Kibbeck's  re- 
marks  on  vv.  125,  126;  and  on  the  whole 
passage  vv.  111 — 126.] 

126.  folium  recitare  SihijUaeJ]  The 
*  Sibyllini  libri '  were  writiugs  of  a  pro- 
phetic  or  oracuhir  character,  originally  of 
great  autiquity.  The  old  books  were  kept 
iu  the  Capitol,  aud  destroyed  with  the 
temple  by  tire  B.C.  83,  during  Sulla's  in- 
vasiou  of  Italy.  A  collectiou  was  after- 
wards  made  from  various  parts  of  the 
Eoman  dominions  of  writings  professing  to 
be  taken  from  the  Sibylline  books,  and  this 
new  collectiou  was  deposited  in  the  same 
teniple  when  it  was  rebuilt.  These  sacred 
books  were  placed  by  Angustus  in  the  Pala- 
tine  temple  of  Apollo.  Of  these  writings 
Varro  (quoted  by  Servius  on  Aen.  vi.  74) 
says,  "Infoliis  palmae  interdum  notis,  inter- 
dum  seribebat  sermouibus  ;"  which  agrees 
with  VirgiFs  description  of  the  Sibyl  "  quae 
rupe  sub  ima  Fata  cauit  foliisque  notas  et 
nomina  mandat "  (iii.  443),  aud  his  account 
of  the  leaves  flyiug  about  the  SibyFs  cave 
(vi.  75).  lu  cousulting  the  books  a  leaf 
appears  to  have  beeu  taken  at  random, 
which  expliiins  the  text.  (See  uote  ou 
Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  26 :  "  annosa  voluniina 
vatum.") 

127.  Si  tibi  sancta  cohors  comifum,'\ 
Juvenal  says,  '  If  you  liave  about  you  an 
honest  body  of  officers,  and  no  favourites  to 
pervert  the  course  of  justice,  if  your  wife 
does  no  wrong,  aud  is  uot  like  a  harpy 


goiug  about  with  you  in  your  progresses 
through  tlie  proviuce,  then  you  may  trace 
your  desceut  to  whoni  you  wilL'  '  Cohors  ' 
and  '  comites  '  were  used  for  the  personal 
statt'  of  a  governor.  See  uote  on  Horace, 
S.  i.  7.  23  :  "  laudat  Brutum  laudattjue 
cohortem."  '  Tribunal  vendit '  raeans  'sells 
your  judgments.'  It  is  like  '  suifragia  ven- 
dimus'  (x.  78).  'Acersecomes '  (with  hair 
uushoru)  is  Homer's  epithet  for  Apollo  (II. 
XX.  39),  and  here  meaus  a  favourite  boy 
kept  for  bad  pui"poses. 

128.  si  nullum  in  conjuge  crimen,']  In 
the  time  of  the  republic  governors  were  not 
allowed  to  take  their  wives  abroad  with 
them  :  "  Hic  est  Flaminius  qui  exiturus  in. 
provinciam  uxorem  a  porta  dimisit "  (Se- 
neca,  Controv.  25,  init.).  Augustus  was 
very  strict  about  this.  Suetouius  says  of 
him  (c.  24)  :  "  Ne  legatorum  quldem  cui- 
quam  uisi  gravate  hibernisque  demum 
meusibus  permisit  uxoreni  intervisere." 
But  he  himself  took  Livia  with  him  oa 
more  than  one  tour.  Afterwards  the 
practice  became  common.  We  know  from 
the  Evaugelist  St.  Matthew  that  Pilate's 
wife  was  with  hini  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
year  a.D.  21  Severus  Caecina  moved  in  the 
senate  that  the  old  law  should  be  enforced, 
sayiug  that  whenever  governors  were 
charged  with  extortion  most  of  the  blame 
lay  with  their  wives,  that  the  worst  of  the 
provincials  attached  themselves  to  the  wo- 
men,  and  more  to  the  same  eftect.  His 
opiuion  was  overruled,  and  the  old  practice 
pronounced  barbarous  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  83, 
34).  Tbree  years  afterwards  Messalinus 
Cotta  proposed  a  senatus  consultum  to  the 
effect  that  governors  should  be  puuished 
for  any  faults  of  their  wives  committed  in 
their  proviuces  (Aun.  iv.  20). 

129.  Nec  per  conventus]  Every  pro- 
vince  was  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  a  town  where  the  governor 
goiug  round  his  province  stopped  and  re- 
ceived  all  Romau  citizens  of  that  district 
who  came  for  justice  or  other  business. 
These  meetings  were  called  '  conventus,' 
and  so  also  were  the  districts.  See  Long's 
uotes  on  Cic.  in  Vei-r.  ii.  2.  13,  "  selecti 
e  couventu ;"  and  ii.  5.  11,  "  couveutum 
agere  solent."     Celaeno   was   one  of  the 
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TuiU'  licet  a  Pioo  ninneiTs  p^onns,  altaqne  si  to 
Nomina  delectant,  omnem  T^tanida  pugnam 
Inter  niajores  ipsnnique  Prometliea  ponas  : 
De  (juncun^iuo  volos  proavum  tibi  sumito  libro. 
Quod  si  praeeipitem  rafiit  am])itio  atque  libido,  135 

Si  fVann-is  virgas  sociorum  in  sang-uine,  si  te 
Deleotaut  hobetes  lasso  lietore  soouros, 
Incipit  ipsorum  oontra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas  olaramfiue  faoom  praotorre  pndendis. 
Omne  auimi  vitium  tanto  conspeotius  in  se  140 

Crimen  habet,  quanto  major  qui  peccat  habetur. 
Quo  mihi  te  solitum  falsas  sig^nare  tabellas 
In  temphs  quae  tbcit  avus  statuamque  parontis 
Ante  triumphalem  ?  quo  si  nocturnus  adulter 
Tempora  Santonieo  velas  adoperta  cucullo  ?  145 

Praeter  majorum  cineres  atque  ossa  volucri 


harpios,  and  '  curvis  unguibus  '  reproscnts 
the  Greck  'ya/j.\\/coi'v^.  Hcre  the  wife  is 
mcant. 

131.  Tunc  licet  a  T'ico~\  Picus  was  a 
son  of  Suturnus,  and  au  carly  niythical  king 
of  Italy.  '  Onincni  Titani<hi  piig-nani '  is 
the  sanie  as  'onnics  Titanas  ))ujj:iiatores.' 
Thcy  wcre  sons  of  Eartli,  and  fronictlieus 
was  one  of  thcni.  The  force  of  '  ipsuni,' 
Proiuetlieus  himsclf,  is  that  he  was  rcputed 
to  have  heen  the  creator  of  man.  'Avus,' 
•proavus,'  'abavus,'  'atavus,'  'tritavus'is 
the  asccnding'  scale,  but  cach  of  thcsc  words 
is  uscd  gcnerically  for  anccstors.  '  Quo- 
cuuque  libro'  is  any  story  book.  Most 
MSS.  have  'tunc'  or  'tum'  in  v.  131, 
which  is  wautcd  after  '  si.'  Jahn  [and 
Kibbcck]  have  'tu,'  from  P.  and  othcrs. 
Tiic  Scholiast  had  'tu.'  [Kibbcck  omits 
V.  131  from  his  text.] 

136.  Si  franrjis  virgas']  Scourging  was 
practised  only  on  tliose  who  wcre  not  Ko- 
man  citizens.  There  was  a  Lcx  Porcia 
which  forbade  any  citizen  to  be  scourged. 
"  Facinus  est  vincire  civem  Komanum  ; 
scelus  verbcrarc ;  projjc  parricidium  necare; 
quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollcre  ?  vcrl)0  satis 
digno  tam  ncfaria  res  appcliari  nullo  niodo 
potcst "  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  5.  G6).  ()f  this 
enormity  Vcrres  was  guilty.  Thc  usual 
way  of  putting  to  dcath  was  by  bdieading. 
The  cross  was  confined  to  slavcs  and  the 
lowest  malefactors.  '  Lasso  lictore '  is  like 
'lassis  caedcntibus' in  vi.  481.  [Kibbock 
omits  vv.  1 10,  141  as  exprcssing  only  the 
samc  thiug  as  thc  two  vigorous  prcccdirig 


vcr.ses,  and  exprcssing  it  in  a  dry  gcncral 
sententious  manner.  It  may  be  that  Ju- 
veual  did  not  thiuk  as  the  critic  does; 
though  most  men  of  taste  would  pi-obaljly 
say  that  this  passage  wcidicus  thc  satire. 
Sec  v.  53,  notc.] 

112.  Quo  viihi  te~\  Aftcr  '  quo,'  '  to 
what  i)urposc,'  an  cllipse  is  commoidy  found 
(sce  aboTC,  Y.  9).  Here  we  may  undcr- 
stand  'jactas'  or  'ostentas.'  He  says, 
'  What  is  the  use  of  your  boasting  of  your-  _ 
sclf  to  mc,  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  forging 
wills  in  the  templcs  your  anccstor  built, 
and  in  thc  facc  of  your  fathcr's  statue  ?' 
Wills  were  sometimes  executcd  and  kept  in 
thc  tcmples.  As  to  the  triuniphal  statue 
see  above,  v.  3.  We  have  '  siguator  falso ' 
in  S.  i.  67. 

145.  Santonico']  The  Santones  were  a 
Gallic  pcoplc  north  of  thc  Garonne.  Their 
namc  rcmain*  in  tlic  town  of  Saintcs.  Tliey 
niadc  woollcn  manufacturcs.  Sce  Martial 
xiv.  128  :  "Gallia  Santonico  vestit  tcbardo- 
cucullo."  As  to  '  cucullus'  see  S.  vi.  117. 
Another  woollcu  dress  from  Gaul  is  nicn- 
tioned  in  iii.  103,  '  accipit  cndromidcm.'  ^ 

146.  Praeter  nuijorum  cineres]  This  is 
cxplaincd  on  S.  i.  last  linc.  '  Cariicntum  ' 
was  a  covercd  carriagc  on  two  whccls,  as 
may  be  sccn  by  tbe  woodcuts  iu  Smith's 
Dict.  Ant.  As  to  tlic  various  namcs  of 
coaches  see  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  11.  28. 
Juvcnal  is  spcaking  of  thc  way  in  which 
mcn  of  faniily  dcgra<lc  thcmselvcs  as  coadi- 
nicn  (s<'c  S.  i.  5'J,  n.),  and  says  that  actually 
a  consul  uiay  bc  sccn  putting  a  big  drag  on 
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Carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Lateranus,  et  ipse^ 
Ipse  rotam  adstringit  multo  sufflamine  Consul ; 
Nocte  quidem,  sed  luna  videt,  sed  sidera  testes 
Intendunt  oculos.     Finitum  tempus  honoris 
Quum  fuerit,  clara  Lateranus  luce  flagellum 
Siimet  et  occursum  nunquam  trepidabit  amici 
Jam  senis,  ac  virg-a  prior  annuet  atque  maniplos 
Solvet  et  infundet  j  umentis  hordea  lassis. 
Intei'ea  dum  lanatas  torvumque  juvencum 
More  Numae  caedit  Jovis  ante  altaria,  jurat 
Solam  Eponam  et  facies  olida  ad  praesepia  pictas. 
Sed  quum  pervigiles  placet  instaurare  popinas, 
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his  wheel  with  his  owu  hancls.  '  Sufflamen ' 
is  a  drag  to  loek  the  wheel.  The  word  is 
used  in  a  derived  seuse  in  S.  xvi.  50.  The 
only  other  place  where  it  occurs  is  an  in- 
scription  quoted  by  Forcellini.  The  verbal 
adjective  '  sufflaminandus '  is  used  by  Se- 
neca,  also  iu  a  metaphorical  sense  (Contr. 
iv.  Praefat.).  No  doubt  the  word  was  in 
common  use,  and  the  note  of  F.  Didot 
quoted  by  Ruperti,  that  perhaps  Juvenal 
coined  it  from  'sub'  and  'flare,'  irom 
whence  tlie  French  made  their  '  souffler,' 
and  that  it  represents  very  satirically  and 
well  the  panting  and  blowing  of  the  mau 
as  lie  locked  the  wheel,  is  ridiculous. 

147.  pinguis  Lateranus,']  Most  MSS. 
have  hcre  and  in  151  Damasippus.  The 
Scholiast  had  Lateranus,  which  is  also  in 
P.  Damasippus  is  mentioned  as  a  variant 
by  the  SchoUast  ou  v.  167.  Lateranus  was 
a  cognomen  of  the  Claudia  gens,  of  the 
Sextia,  and  Plautia  (see  Dict.  Biog.).  Ju- 
veual  speaks  of  '  egregias  Lateranorum 
aedes '  i)elow  (x.  17).  Damasippus  is  the 
only  reading  in  v.  185,  where  a  diflerent 
person  is  referred  to. 

153.  Jani  senis,']  '  Jam '  is  only  em- 
phatic,  hke  ^Stj.  The  coachman  is  not 
ashamed  to  meet  his  friend,  though  quite 
an  okl  niau,  whom  he  ought  to  liave  bhished 
to  meet.  He  recognizes  liim  first  and  sa- 
lutes  him  with  his  whip,  as  we  see  drivers 
do  now,  turning  up  the  butt  end  as  they 
pass  au  acquaintance.  Diou  Cassius  (77. 
10)  says  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  was 
giveu,  amoug  his  idle  aud  profligate  habits, 
to  driving,  TrpoaeKvvei  aiiTovs  KarwQev  rfj 
fj.d<XTiyi,  meauiug  by  auTovs  the  specta- 
tors.  Like  Juvenars  ex-consul,  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  drive'clara  luce :'  koI  eXeye 
KaTO,  Thv  rjXiov  rp  apfjiaTvKaciq,  XPVO'^''-^ 
Kal  iffeiJLvvveTo  in  avTTJ.     '  Maniplos '  are 


the  bands  of  hay.  He  goes  through  all  the 
dirty  work  of  a  groom. 

155.  Interea  dum  lanatas']  All  this 
time  whenever  he  goes  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Jove,  he  only  swears  by  Epona,  the  mule- 
drivers'  goddess,  the  Scholiast  says,  and 
other  diviuities  patronized  and  iuveuted  by 
the  same  sort  of  people,  who  hung  daubs 
of  them  about  the  stables.  Plutarch  says 
Epoua  was  the  oftspring  of  a  man  and  a 
mare,  aud  that  she  looked  after  horses  (Pa- 
rall.  Graec.  et  Rom.  c.  29).  'More  Numae' 
is  '  after  the  institution  of  Numa;'  not  'like 
a  pious  mau,'  as  Rnperti  says  :  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessai-y  to  suppose,  as  some  persons  do  (so 
Achaintre  says,  and  Ruperti  quotes  hira 
again  without  correction  or  remark),  that 
Juvenal  means  satirically  to  touch  Numa 
because  he  was  a  hypocrite,  as  the  Chris- 
tian  writers  deseribe  him.  Lipsius  (Epist. 
Quaest.  ii.  9)  supposes  Juvenal  had  iu  his 
eye  the  oath  of  Phidippides  and  his  father's 
auswer,  iu  Aristophanes  (Nubes  83)  : 

v^  Thv  TloffeiSoo  tovtovI  Thv  "inriov. 
Mrj  'juoi  ye  tovtov  ij.7}Safj.ct>s  Thv  'Imriov. 

The  Scholiast  gives  au  outlandish  word, 
'  robum,'  for  '  torvum '  in  155,  and  explains 
it  'robustum,  rufum.'  Jahn  [and  Rib- 
beck]  adopt  it  j  and  Mr.  Mayor  says  "the 
word  is  archaic  {more  Nnmae)." 

158.  Sed  qtmm  pervigiles]  '  But  when 
he  chooses  to  visit  the  eatiug-houses,' 
which  are  called  '  pervigiles  '  because  they 
were  kept  opeu  all  night  for  the  benefit  of 
such  people.  Horace  has  in  the  same  sense 
"  viglles  lucernas  Perfer  in  lucem  "  (C.  iii. 
8.  14).  lu  S.  XV.  43  we  have  "  Pervigili- 
que  toro,  quem  nocte  ac  luce  jaceutem 
Septimus  interdum  sol  invenit."  See 
above,  iii.  275  :  "  Nocte  patent  vigiles  te 
praetereunte  fenestrae."     'Instaurare'  is 
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Obvius  assiduo  Syrophoenix  uclus  amomo 
Currit,  Idumaeae  Syrophoenix  incola  portae, 
IIos])itis  affectu  dominum  reg-emque  salutat, 
Et  cum  vcnali  Cyane  succincta  higena. 

Defensor  culpae  dieet  mihi,  "  Fecimus  et  nos 
Haec  juvenes."     Esto.     Desisti  nempe,  nec  ultra 
Fovisti  errorem.     Breve  sit,  quod  tuiiuter  audes; 
Quaedam  cum  prima  resecentur  crimina  barba ; 
Indulge  veniam  pueris.     Lateranus  ad  illos 
Thermarum  calices  inscriptaque  lintea  vadit 
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'  to  repeat.'  Here  it  is  to  visit  again  aud 
again  (see  Forcell.).  As  to  'popinae'  see 
note  ou  Hor.  S.  ii.  4. 62,  where  be  calls  them 
'  imuiuuilae,'  and  elsewhere  'unctae,'  Kpp.  i. 
1-t.  21.  They  were  frequeuted  chietiy  by 
the  lowest  classes,  so  the  host  liere  puts  on 
his  best  airs  w  hen  the  gentleman  pays  him 
a  ^nsit.  All  tbis  about  the  genteel  coach- 
man  and  his  low  compauy  is  familiar  to 
most  of  us. 

159.  Syraphoenix  udus  amomo']  The 
host  always  runs  out  to  mcet  him  with 
a  box  of  ointment  such  as  the  luxurious 
commouly  put  ou  their  hair  when  they  sat 
down  to  meals.  The  people  of  Coelesyria 
and  Phoenice  were  called  Syrophoenieians. 
They  contaiucd  among  them  remnants  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  woman  who 
iscalied  a  Svropboenician  by  tbe  Evangelist 
St.  Mark  (vii.  26),  is  called  by  St.  Matthew 
a  Canaanite  (xv.  22).  This  Syrophoenician 
is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  a  town  of 
Idumaea,  which  is  perhaps  here  nieant  for 
Judaca.  '  Porta'  is  used  for  a  place  through 
wliich  traffic  passes,  as  in  xi.  12  i,  "porta 
Syenes."  But  I  doubt  if  tliis  verse  is 
gcnuine.  It  seems  to  me  frigid  and  useless. 
It  is  wantiug  only  in  one  MS. ;  while  some 
othei"S  comp<jund  tbe  two  vcrses,  omitting 
'udus — Syropboenix,'  wbich  gives  no  sense. 
Idumaea  projKjrly  is  the  equivalent  for 
Edom,  and  therefore  included  only  tbe 
country  inbabited  by  the  Edomites,  which 
was  from  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  to 
Movmt  Horeb  in  Arabia.  In  later  times 
Idumaea  extended  to  Hebron  on  the  north. 
The  chief  town  was  Petra,  a  place  of  great 
traffic  with  Rome  and  otlicr  countries. 
[Kibbeck  has 

' amomo 

Currit  Idumaeo,  Syrophoenix  &c.'j 

161.  Hospitis  affectu]  With  all  the  air 
of  a  host  lie  salutes  liis  custonicr  tus  My 
Lord  aud  Kiug,  aud  the  hostess  bustles  iu 


with  wine.  '  Lagena '  and  '  amphora  '  are 
the  same  vessel.  '  Venali '  ouly  means  he 
must  pay  for  it,  and  a  good  price  too  per- 
haps.  The  innkeepers  knew  how  to  charge 
in  those  daj^s  as  in  tbese.  The  ricb  it 
would  seem  liked  tbe  title  of '  reges,'  whicli 
was  given  them  with  some  contempt  in 
Horace's  time.  As  to  'succincta'  see  S. 
iv.  24'.  It  means  tbat  tbe  woman  is  officious 
when  the  great  man  comes. 

163.  dicef]     [Ribbeck  has  '  dicat.'] 

164.  Desisti  nempe,}  '  But  of  coursc 
you  have  left  them  otf.'  '  Nempe '  is  formed 
from  '  nam  '  and  '  pe  '  (which  is  the  same  as 
'(jue '  probably),  as  '  quippe  '  from  '  quia,' 
and  they  meau  '  surelv,'  'of  course'  (v. 
180). 

166.  barba;]     See  vi.  214,  n. 

167.  Lateranus']  Most  MSS.  have  Da- 
masippus,  which  the  Scholiast  mentions  as 
a  variant.    P.  has  Lateranus.    See  147,  n. 

168.  Thermarum  calices]  '  Thermae  ' 
bere  is  the  same  as  '  thermopolium.'  Hot 
wine  and  water  was  a  favourite  drink  with 
the  Romans,  and  it  was  sold  at  tliese  '  po- 
pinae,'  where  the  food  and  driuk  were  con- 
sumed  on  the  premises,  not  supplied  to  be 
taken  home,  as  from  '  cauponae.'  Lipsius 
(Elect.  i.  4)  has  a  chapter  on  these  warm 
drinks  and  the  sbops  where  they  were  sold, 
Both  he  and  Becker  (Gallus,  Exc.  on  the 
Inns)  supjMJse  tbe  '  jwpinae  '  and  '  tlicrmo- 
polia '  to  be  ideutical.  VVe  have  '  calidae 
pojjinae'  in  S.  xi.  81.  '  Thermopolium '  is 
ouly  found  iu  Plautus,  who  uses  it  several 
times.aud  be  also  uses'thermopotare'  (Triu. 
iv.  3.  7).  '  Inscripta  hntea  '  has  bcen  va- 
riously  cxphiined.  The  Scholiast  cxjilains 
it  by  '  vela  popinae,'  '  thc  curtain  of  tbe 
tavcrn ;'  and  Casaubon  ou  Suetouius,  vit. 
Neronis,  c.  27,  exjjlains  it  so,  (juotiug  Dion 
Cassius  (79. 13),  wbo,  describing  the  prolii- 
gate  vagaries  ot  the  Emj)eror  Eiagabalus, 
says  be  Iiad  a  room  iu  the  j)alace  at  tlie  door 
of  wliich  he  stood  uuked  Uke  thc  prostitutes. 
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Maturus  belloj  Armeniae  Syriaeque  tuendis 

Amnibus  et  Rheno  atque  Istro.     Praestare  Neroncm    170 

Securum  valot  haee  aetas.     Mitte  ostia,  Caesar^ 

Mitte,  sed  iu  mag-na  legatum  quaere  popina ; 

Invenies  aliquo  cum  percussore  jacentem, 

Permixtum  nautis  et  furiljus  ac  fugitivis, 

luter  carnifices  et  fabros  sandapihirum  175 

Et  resupinati  cessantia  tympana  Galli. 

Aequa  ibi  libertas^  communia  pocula,  lectus 

Non  alius  cuiquam,  nec  mensa  remotior  ulli. 

Quid  facias  talem  sortitus,  Ponticej  servum  ? 

Nempe  in  Lucanos  aut  Tusca  ergastula  mittas.  180 

At  vos,  Trojugenae,  vobis  ignoscitis,  et  quae 

Turpia  cerdoni  Volesos  Brutumque  decebunt. 

Quid,  si  numquam  adeo  foedis  adeoque  pudendis 
Utimur  exemplis  ut  non  pejora  supersint? 
Consumptis  opibus  vocem,  Damasippe,  locasti  185 


rh  (TivSoviov  xp^f^o^s  KpiKois  e^TjpTrifxevov 
SLaffflcov,  sbaking'  the  curtain  that  was 
fitted  with  gold  rings,  and  attracting  tlie 
attention  of  the  passers  by.  Ileinricli 
thinks  tbis  is  the  raeaning.  It  is  raorc 
likcl^'  a  ciirtain  before  the  shop  to  keep  the 
sun  oti".  The  sbops  were  open  tben,  as  they 
coinmonly  are  now.  (See  note  on  Hor. 
Epp.  i.  7.  50.)  The  '  Unteura  '  bad  a  sign 
or  a  name  on  it  (inscripta).  '  Inscripta  '  is 
the  same  as  '  picta,'  '  erabroidcred.'  It  is 
not  so  used  elsewbere. 

169.  Armeniae  Si/riaeqve]  See  above, 
V.  51,  'Hic  petit  Euphratcn,'  and  the  note. 
The  Germans  on  the  Rhine  and  tlie  Scy- 
tbian  tribcs  on  the  Danube  were  per- 
petual  sources  of  trouble  to  the  Romans. 
He  says  at  tbe  age  when  this  man  is  wast- 
ingbis  Ufe  he  raight  be  serving  in  the  array 
and  protectiug  the  empire.  He  uses  Nero's 
narae  genericaUy  for  the  cmperor  of  tbe  day, 
whoever  be  was.  Tbe  date  of  the  satire  is 
uncertain.  [Jabn  and  Ribbeck  point  thus  : 

Maturus  bello  Armeniae  Syriaeque,  tuen- 

dis 
Amnibus  et  Rheno  atque  Istro ; 

but  it  is  a  mistake.  The  rivers  of  Syria 
and  Armenia  are  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigi-is.] 

m.  Mitfeos/ia,  Caesar,'\  'Ostia'ishere 
takcu  for  tbe  raouth  of  the  Tiber,  wbere  he 
would  bave  to  orabark  for  foreign  service, 
or  for  tbe  raouths  of  the  above-aamed  rivers, 


wbich  be  would  have  to  defend.  The  first 
is  better.  '  Ostia  '  stauding  alone  would  be 
intelligible  in  that  sense,  but  uot  in  the 
otber.  '  But,'  says  he,  '  you  raust  seek 
your  legatus  in  thc  cookshop  before  you  can 
send  him.'  '  Percussor  '  is  a  '  cut-throat.' 
'  Jacentem '  means  '  lying  at  table.'  As  to 
'  carnificcs '  see  vi.  480  :  "  sunt  quae  tor- 
toribus  annua  praestent."  '  Sandapilae ' 
were  coraraon  biers,  on  which  poor  people 
were  carried  out  to  buriah  See  note  on 
Hor.  S.  i.  8.  9  :  "  viU  portanda  locabat  in 
arca."  As  to  the  GalH  and  tbeir  drums  see 
S.  ii.  111,  n.  Tbis  priest  is  lying  drunk 
on  his  back  and  his  drum  by  his  side.  The 
vulgar  g^-oup  and  their  famiUarity  are  well 
represented  bcrc,  and  tbe  scene,  as  Heiu- 
rich  says,  is  one  Hogarth  might  have 
drawn.  Tbe  obscene  sense  given  to  '  resu- 
pinati '  is  out  of  place  here. 

180.  Xempe  in  Lucanos^  He  asks  his 
friend  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  a  slave  as 
bad  as  this.  Of  course  be  would  send  him 
into  the  country  to  work.  After  Lucanos 
'  agros  '  must  be  suppUed.  As  to  '  ergas- 
tida '  see  vi.  151,  n.  As  to  Trojugenae  see 
i.  100,  n. ;  and  in  this  satire,  vv.  42.  56. 
Volesus  was  tbe  fixtber  of  Valerius  Popli- 
cohx,  wbo  was  associated  with  Brutus  in 
the  first  consulship  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins. 

185.  Consumpfis  opibiis']  Under  the  narae 
of  Daraasippus,  wbich  Horace  also  takes 
for  a  bankrnpt  man  of  fortune  (S.  ii.  3),  he 
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Sipario,  elamosum  ag;eres  ut  Phasma  Catulli  : 
Laureolum  velox  etiam  hene  Lentulus  egit, 
Judiee  me  dif^nus  vera  erure.     Xee  tanien  ipsi 
Igfnoscas  ])oj)ulo  :  populi  tVons  durior  hujus, 
Qui  sedet  et  spectat  triscurria  patriciorum, 
Planipedes  audit  Fahios,  ridere  potest  qui 
Mamercorum  alapas.     Quanti  sua  funera  vendant 


190 


nicans  any  person  of  gootl  faniily  wlio  was 
Toduceil  to  acting  on  the  stiijjc  in  a  low 
farcc  of  Catullns  (sce  S.  xiii.  111,  n.). 
'  Siparinm  '  is  properly  a  stage  curtain  : 
lierc  it  stands  for  the  tlieatrc.  The  name 
of  the  '  ininnis  '  is  the  (Jhost,  and  it  was 
prohably  fuU  of  coarse,  noisy  fun.  '  In- 
faniia '  was  a  conscquence  of  appcarinc;  on 
a  puhlic  stage  as  an  actor.  Laureohis  was 
the  titlc  of  another  '  jnimns  '  by  thc  same 
author,  and  Lentuhis  is  auothcr  patrician. 
The  nanie  bclonged  to  thc  Cornelia  pcns. 
This  pluy  was  celebratcd.  Laurcokis,  the 
princijjal  character,  was  crucificd  for  some 
delin(inency.  Josephus  says  he  was  a  rob- 
ber  (Ant.  xix.  1).  Juvenal  says  the  man 
who  actcd  him,  vigoronsly  and  cven  wdl, 
ouglit  to  havc  been  hangcd  in  reahty. 
Martial  spcaks  of  a  panncidc  wlio  was 
condemned  to  act  Laurcohis,  and  was  torn 
in  picces  by  a  bcar  as  he  huug  on  the 
cross : 

"Xuda  Caledonio  sic  pcctora  praebnit  nrso 
Non  falsa  pendens  iu  crucc  Laurcolus." 
(Spect.  vii.) 

Snctonius  spcaks  of  this  play  as  acted  before 
Calignla  (Calig.  c.  57). 

190.  triscurria  patriciorum,']  This  word 
'  triscun-ia  '  is  not  found  clsewhere.  The 
SchoHast,  whose  uotc  is  corruj)t,  has  becn 
mcnded  in  various  ways.  According  to 
lleinrich's  reading  it  is  "  trixcurria  patri- 
ciorum  .•  jocos,  tres  cursus  nohilium  fabulas 
agentium  :  dictum  quia  trcs  simul  exeunt 
quamvis  ahquid  quacrentes."  "  Quamvis 
pro  vakle,  cupide,"  says  Heinrich,  but 
pcrhaps  it  shoukl  bc  'quasi,'  as  Schopen 
suggcsts.  Tliis  interpretation  derives  the 
word  from  '  carro,'  as  if  tlie  mcn  in  the 
phiy  ran  off  the  stage  and  on  again,  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  for  nothiiig.  But  the 
more  likcly  dcrivation,  according  to  wliich 
the  Schohast's  notc  has  been  altcrcd  from 
'  tres  cnrsns '  to  '  trcs  scurras,'  is  froin 
'  scurra,'  and  '  triscurria '  are  bufTooneries 
of  thelowcst  kind,  'tri' liaving,  asin  scvcral 
othcr  words,  an  intensive  ineaning  (see 
Forcell.).    Britaunicus  quotcs  Piautus  (llu- 


dcns,  jii.  4.  29) :  "  Tnne,  trifurcifcr,  mihi 
audes  incknnenter  diccre  ?"  and  again 
(Baceh.  iv.  6. 15),  "ut  pcrgraecctur  tecum, 
trivcnctice."  If  the  word  were  componndcd 
of '  curro,'  it  woukl  bc  '  tricnrria,'  for  '  tris  ' 
is  Grcck,  as  Heinricli  obscrves.  All  the  okl 
commentators  take  it  this  way,  exccpt  ono 
or  two,  who  altcr  aiid  spoil  thc  tcxt. 

191.  Planipedes  audit  Fahios,~\  As  to 
the  Fabii  see  v.  14.  '  Planipedes '  were 
actors  in  '  mimi,'  so  called  because  they 
woie  nothing  on  their  fcct.  The  Mamerci 
were  a  family  of  the  Aemilia  gcns,  patri- 
cians.  As  to  '  ahipas,'  sce  S.  v.  171  :  "pul- 
sandum  vei-tice  raso  Praebebis  quandoque 
caput,"  and  note. 

192.  Quanti  suafunera  vendanf]  "  How 
mucli  they  sell  thcir  hvcs  for,  wliat  mattcr  ? 
They  sdl  them  compchcd  by  no  tyrant,  nay, 
they  sell  tlicm  witliout  hesitation  at  thc  ex- 
alted  praetor's  gamcs."  Lipsius  (Saturn. 
ii.  3)  shows  from  various  sources  how  pa- 
tricians  and  equitcs  hired  themselves  as 
gladiators,  and  that  is  what  Juvcnal  is 
now  come  to  (S.  ii.  143).  Freemen  who 
sold  tlieir  scrvices  for  this  purjwsc  were 
caUcd  'auctorati'  (see  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 
7.59:  "  auctoratus  eas").  For'funera' 
Dobree  suggests  '  munera '  (Adv.  ii.  p. 
387);  [and  Eibbcck  accepts  it.]  'Mu- 
nera'  is  never  used  in  that  sense.  '  Muiius 
edere '  is  said  of  the  person  who  gives  the 
show.  Madvig  (followed  by  Mr.  Mayor) 
has  a  strange  explanation  for '  sua  fuiicra  :' 
thcy  scll  not  themsolves,  for  they  (the  no- 
bihty)  are  extinct  through  thcir  own  mis- 
conduct,  but  the  dead  remains  of  thcir 
order.  Manihus  (hb.  iv.  quoted  hy  Lijisius 
L  c.)  says  of  these  '  auctorati,'  "  Nunc 
caput  in  niortcm  vcndunt  et  funus  arenac," 
and  Lnctantius  (Hb.  v.  c.  9)  coniplains  of 
tlic  wickedness  of  priests  (sce  notc  on  207), 
"  qui  ncc  vitae  quidcm  suae  parcant,  sed 
extingucndas  pubHce  aniiiias  vcndant."  It 
woukl  seem  impossible  to  iiiistake  Juvcnal's 
mcaning.  Scneca  says,  "  Aspice  illos  ju- 
vcncs  quos  ex  nobilissiniis  doniibus  in  arc- 
nam  Inxuria  conjccit  !"cxtravagaiicc  drovc 
thein  to  it.  In  the  time  of  thc  rcpubHc  most 
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Quid  refert  ?     Vendunt  nullo  cogente  Nerone, 
Nec  dubitant  celsi  Praetoris  vendere  ludis. 
ring-e  tamen  g-ladios  inde^  atque  hinc  pulj^ita  pone  : 
Quid  satius  ?  Mortem  sie  quisquam  exliorruit  ut  sit 
Zelotypus  Thymeles^  stupidi  collega  Corinthi  ? 
Res  haud  mira  tamen  citharoedo  Principe  mimus 
Nobilis.     Haec  ultra  quid  erit  nisi  ludus  ?     Et  illud 


195 


of  tlie'ludi  pul)lici'wereunderthe  manage- 
luent  of  the  aediles.  Under  the  empire  tlie 
aediles  had  inferior  funetions,  aud  the  ofRce 
fell  iuto  disrepute.  The  public  games  and 
theatrical  represeutatious  were  thcncefor- 
ward  managed  by  the  praetors.  The  praetor 
sat  on  his  curule  chair,  raised  above  the 
other  seats,  and  he  is  therefore  called 
'celsi.'  Below  (x.  36)  Juvenal  speaks  of 
the  praetor  as  "curribus  altis  Exstantem,  et 
medio  sublimem  iu  pidvere  Circi."  Many 
editions  have  Celsi  as  if  it  were  a  pi'oper 
name,  and  so  the  Scholiast  understood  it. 
In  vi.  380  the  singer  was  spoken  of  as 
•  vocem  veudentis  praetoribus.'  See  S.  xiv. 
257 :  "NuUa  aequarequeas  praetoris  pulpita 
lauti."  Accordiugto  Dion,Augustus  caused 
a  law  to  be  passed  forbidding  senators  to 
become  gladiators  or  actors,  but  he  allowed 
equitestogointothe  arena.  (See  alsoSueton. 
August.  c.  43.)  Nero  (Sueton.  Nero,  c.  12) 
"  exhibuit  ad  ferrum  etiam  quadringeutos 
seuatores  sexcentosque  equites  Romauos  et 
quosdam  fortunae  atque  existimationis  inte- 
grae  :  ex  iisdem  ordinibus  confectores  quo- 
que  ferarum  et  varia  arenae  miuisteria  :" 
where  the  numbers  may  be  corrupt.  This 
is  what  Juvenal  refers  to  in  '  nullo  cogente 
Nerone.'     [Ribbeck  omits  v.  194.] 

195.  Finge  iamen  gladios]  He  says, 
suppose  this  choice  were  given  you  of  the 
sword  or  the  stage,  who  would  hesitate  be- 
tweeu  death  and  degradation  ?  As  to  '  pul- 
pita'  see  iii.  174,  n.  Jahu  has  '  poui '  from 
P.  Ruperti  conjectured  the  same;  [and 
Eibbeck  has  it.]  '  Pone  '  is  better.  Thy- 
mele  the  '  mima  '  has  been  mentioued  be- 
fore,  with  her  partner  Latinus  (i.  36). 
Zelotypus  (S.  v.  45,  u.)  is  tlie  jealous  hus- 
band  in  tlie  play,  as  '  stupidus '  is  the 
hlockhead  who  got  kuocked  about.  Corin- 
thus  seems  to  have  beeu  famous  in  this 
part.  Nothing  more  is  knowu  of  him. 
Nero's  pride  in  his  musical  attaiuments  is 
well  known  from  Tacitus,  Suetouius,  Dion 
Cassius,  aud  other  authors.  '  Mimus  '  and 
'planipes'  (v.  191)  are  the  same.  Unlike  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  the  word  is  borrowed, 
the  Komaus  gave  the  uame  to  the  actor  as 


well  as  to  the  play,  as  to  the  nature  of  which 
see  note  ou  Horace,  S.  i.  10.  6  :  "  Et  La- 
beri  mimos  ut  pulcra  poemata  mirer." 

198.  mimus~\  Nearly  all  the  MSS.have 
'  natus '  and  many  of  the  old  edltions.  It 
is  hard  to  make  sense  of  it,  and  '  mimus ' 
is  the  true  readiug.  It  is  in  P.,  and  the 
Scholiast  had  it,  as  his  explanation  shows : 
"  Non  est  turpe  nobilem  mimum  agere  cum 
ipse  imperator  citharoedus  sit  et  in  scena 
cantaverit." 

199.  Haec  ultra  quid  erit  nisi  ludus  ?] 
He  says,  '  After  this  (if  we  go  on  in  this 
way)  what  shall  we  have  at  Rome  but 
shows  ?  '  '  Ludus '  or  '  res  ludicrae  '  in- 
cluded  theatrical  and  gladiatorial  and  all 
other  shows.  '  Illud'  refers  to  what  follows, 
which  is  au  iustance.  '  Et '  is  used  in  this 
way,  introduciug  an  illustration.  "  And  here 
you  have  a  disgrace  to  the  town."  Most 
MSS.  have  '  illic ;'  [aud  Ribbeck  has  it.] 
But  '  illud '  is  better,  though  '  illic '  would 
do,  not  in  the  sense  Ruperti  gives  it,  '  in 
arena,'  which  he  says  "durius  est,"  but 
'  in  this  too.'  Gracchus  with  a  '  fusciua  * 
(or  trldent)  and  tunic  as  a  '  retiarius '  has 
been  mentioned  before  (ii.  143,  where  see 
note).  The  especial  disgrace  of  the  person 
referred  to  under  this  uame  is,  that  he 
preferred  fighting  as  a  'retiarius'  whose 
arms  and  dress  gave  him  no  disguise, 
siuce  he  wore  no  helmet  or  shield,  and 
nothing  but  a  cap  (galerum,  v.  208)  and 
short  tuuic,  so  tliat  every  body  could  see 
aud  recoguize  his  face.  The  '  mirmillones  ' 
were  also  called  Galli,  being  armed  like 
the  Gauls  with  a  helmet,  short  svvord,  and 
oblong  shield  covering  the  greater  part  of 
their  body.  The  Samuites  (so  called  after 
the  people  of  that  name,  whose  armour 
they  wore)  were  armed  like  the  'mirmil- 
lones,'  the  ouly  diftereuce  being  in  the  shape 
of  the  helmet.  TheTliraces  also  had  shields, 
helmets,  aud  swords,  but  the  shields  were 
round.  Rej)resentations  of  these  may  be 
seen  in  Smith's  Dict.  Ant.,  '  Gladiatores ' 
(see  note  on  vi.  255).  '  Falce '  means  a 
'  short  sword ;'  and  '  supiua,'  '  upturned.' 
Heim-ich  says  it  is  'iucurva.'     I  am  uot 
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DchUvus  rrl»is  hal)t's;   utr  iniriiiilli>iiis  iu  arinis,  200 

Xet-  cliiH'o  (iraecliuin  puy-nanteui  aut  ialet'  supina, 

(Dainnat  «.'iiini  tales  liabitus;  et  (laninat  et  (xlit) 

Nee  «^alea  taeiein  abseoiidit  ;   movet  eeee  tridenteni  ; 

Posttiuam  librata  pendentia  retia  dextru 

\e(iuid(|uani  eirudit,  nudum  ad  speetaeula  vultum  205 

Eri^it  et  tota  tu^it  agnoseendus  arena. 

Credamus  tunieae,  de  faueibus  aurea  (juum  se 

Porri<4'at  et  lonji-o  jaetetur  sjtira  ^aleio. 

Er^tj  iynominiam  g;raviorem  j)ertulil  omni 

\  ulnere  cum  Graeeho  jussus  pu<^nare  seeutor.  210 

Tjibera  si  denlur  itopulo  suHVa^ia,  (luis  tam 
Perditus  ut  dubitet  Seiieeam  jtraeterre  Neroni  ? 
Cujus  supplicio  non  debuit  una  parari 


surt-  aljout  tliis.  Thc  swonls  of  tliofjlsulia- 
tors  in  tlie woodcuts  referrcd  to  are  sti-ai<;lit. 
Tlie  'retiarius'  tlirew  Iiis  uet,  aml  if  lie 
failetl  to  entaiigle  his  adversary,  canjrht  it 
up  antl  ran  ronnd  the  Circns,  pursued  by 
tlie  other,  till  he  couhl  fjet  anotlier  oppor- 
tunity  of  throwing  it.  '  ypectacuhi '  nieans 
the  '  spectatores.'  Wlien  a  jjladiator  was 
lieaten  he  comnionly  heUl  up  his  hand  to 
the  spectatoi*s  to  plead  for  his  life,  which 
dcjiended  upon  their  caprice.  V.  202  any 
IxkIv  niay  see  is  an  interitolatiou.  [Kib- 
beck  oiuits 

"  ct  damnat  et  odit 
Nec  galca  faciem  abscondit."] 

207.  Credamus  tttnieae,']  We  may  know 
it  is  Gracchus  by  his  tunic,  and  tlie  strings 
(spini)  of  his  cap,  which,  as  wcll  as  the 
tunic,  were  embroidered  with  goUl.  Wc 
are  tlierefore  to  supjxtse  this  Gracchus  to 
be  the  man  who  married  himself  as  a 
woman  to  a  trunipeter  (ii.  117),  for  he  was 
one  of  the  Salii  (ii.  121,  n.),  who  wore 
tunics  einbroidered  in  this  way.  Livy  (i. 
20)  says  they  wore  a  corslet  of  bronze. 
'  Secutor  '  was  anothcr  kind  of  gh\diator 
who  was  usually  matched  with  the  '  re- 
tiarius.'  '  Ergo '  uieans,  since  then  he  is 
well  known  to  be  but  a  priest,  the  '  secu- 
tor'  will  only  Vie  disgraced  by  such  an  ad- 
versary. 

212.  Sen^cam  praejerre  Neroni  ?]  Taci- 
tus  (Ann.  xv.  G.5)  says  that  in  the  con- 
spiracy  ag-ainst  Nero  lieaded  by  Piso  (a.d. 
65),  some  of  tlie  principal  conspirators 
agreed  that,  after  the  tyrant  was  killed, 
Piso  shouldalso  be  put  outof  the  way,  and 
the  empire  o(ler<}d  to  Seneca,  who  had  beeu 


tutor  to  Nero,  but  had  faHcn  under  liis 
suspicion.  'llie  conspiracy  was  discovcred, 
and  Seneca  was  charged  with  hcing  a  party 
to  it,  and  put  to  death  with  several  others. 
Til)crius,  two  years  after  he  became  em- 
peror,  put  an  end  to  tlie  little  influencc 
for  elections  that  Augustus  left  the  comi- 
tia  of  the  centuries.  "Tum  primum  e 
Campo  comitia  ad  Patres  translata  sunt ; 
nam  ad  cam  diem  etsi  potissima  arbitrio 
Principis  (luaethim  tamen  studiis  tribuum 
fiobant.  Ncque  populus  ademiitum  jus 
questus  est  uisi  inaui  rumore."  (Tac. 
Aun.  i.  15.) 

213.  Cujus  svpplicio']  The  punishment 
for  '  parricidium '  from  very  early  tiines 
was  that  thc  criminal  be  scourged,  aud  sewn 
up  iu  a  sack  with  a  dog,  a  cock,  a  suake, 
and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  iuto  the  sea 
(.\iii.  155).  See  alsoCic.  pro  Uosc.  Am.  c. 
25,  aud  Loug's  uotes  and  lutroduction. 
Jnvenal  says  lie  deser%'ed  this  mauy  times 
over.  He  put  to  doath  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina  at  the  iustigatiou  of  his  mistress  Pop- 
paea  Sabina,  a.d.  59.  Three  years  aftcr- 
wards  he  divorced,  banished,  and  murdercd 
his  wife  Octavia,  aud  having  maiTied  Pop- 
paea  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  rago.  Hc  also 
cau^cd  to  bc  put  to  doath,  because  sho 
would  not  maiTy  him,  Autonia,  his  sister 
by  adojjtion,  being  tlie  daughter of  Claudius, 
who  adojtted  Xero  and  made  him  his  hcir, 
to  the  exclusiou  of  his  own  son  Hritaunicus, 
whose  death  Nero  effccted  by  the  hands  of 
Locusta  (S.  i.  71),  havingbefore  beou  a 
I)arty  to  tjie  murder  of  his  father  Claudius, 
contrived  by  his  uiother  Agrippina.  AU 
this  he  says  was  worse  thau  auy  thiug 
Orcstes  did.  He  put  his  mothor  Clytem- 
P 
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Simia,  nec  serpens  imus,  nec  euleus  unus. 

Par  Agamemnonidae  crimen  ;  sed  causa  facit  rem  215 

Dissimilem ;  quippe  ille  deis  auctoribus  ultor 

Patris  erat  caesi  media  inter  pocula^  sed  nec 

Electrae  jug'ulo  se  polluit  aut  Spartani 

Sang-uine  conjng-ii;  nullis  aconita  propinquis 

Miscuit,  in  scena  nunquam  cantavit  Orestes ;  220 

Troica  non  scripsit.      Quid  enim  Yerginius  armis 

Debuit  ulcisci  mag-is^  aut  cum  Vindice  Galba  ? 

Quid  Nero  tam  saeva  crudaque  tyrannide  fecit  ? 

Haec  opera  atque  hae  sunt  generosi  Principis  artes, 


nestra  to  dcath,  but  lie  did  it  by  tlie  order 
of  A])ollo,  to  rcvcnge  liis  fatlier's  murder. 
He  did  uot  iiuirder  his  sister  Electra,  uor 
his  wife  Heruiioue  (daughter  of  Meneluus 
aud  Helcn),  nor  poison  liis  relations.  Be- 
Sides  Britanuicus  Xero  poisoned  his  father's 
sister  Domitia  for  her  mouey. 

217.  media  inter  pocula,']  The  place 
aud  uiauner  of  Agamemuon's  murder  by 
his  wife,  as  well  as  lier  motives,  are  dif- 
fereutly  stated.  Juvenal  follows  a  story 
%vhich  says  she  killed  liim  over  his  wine. 
So  Agamemuou's  ghost  tells  Ulvsses  iu 
Hades  (Hom.  Odyss.  xi.  408) : 

aWa  jj.01  Aly lados  rev^as  da.var^t'  re  ixSpov 

T6, 

fKTa  avv  ov\ojji.ev7]  a\6xf,  olKovSe  KaXea- 

ffas, 
SeLTTviffffas,    S>s  Tis   T6  KaT^KTavi  Povv   itrl 

<pd.Tvrj. 

219.  Sangidne  conjugii  ^^]    This  is  used 

for  '  coujugis,'  like  "remigiura  vitiosura 
IthacensisUlixci  "  (Hor.  E])p.  i.  6.  63)  and 
other  words  which  are  commou  enough. 
Suetonius  (c.  20)  tells  us  Xero  went  upou 
the  stage  first  at  Naples,  where  he  appearcd 
several  times.  Servius  on  Aen.  v.  370 
refers  to  Xero's  poem  on  the  taking  of 
Troy,  aud  the  Scholiast  ou  Lucan  iii.  201 
quotes  three  verses,  which  he  says  are 
Nero's,  aud  which  are  supposcd  to  be  purt 
of  that  poera.  They  are  uot  worth  re- 
peating.  Dion  Cassius  (G2.  29)  mentions 
the  poera,  which  Suetouius  says  Nero  re- 
eited  wliile  Korae  was  burning,  looking  out 
frora  a  tower  aud  adrairiug  the  beauty  of 
the  flames  (c.  38;  Tacit.  Aiin.  xv.  39). 

221.  Quid  enim  Verginius  annis]  He 
asks  whicb  of  all  Xero's  crimcs  so  called  for 
punishmeut  as  his  having  writteu  this  dnll 
pocm.    Ruperti,  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 


poiut,  says  Juvenal  docs  not  mcan  the  dul- 
ness  of  thc  poem  so  much  as  the  wickeducss 
of  Xero  iu  causiug  ]{ome  to  be  burut  tliat 
he  might  see  whatTroylooked  like  in  ilames. 
L.  Vergiuius  Kufus,  Julius  Vindex,  and 
Galba,  were  goveruors  of  Upper  Gennany, 
Gallia,  aud  Hispania  Tarraconensis  under 
Xero.  Viudex  rebelled,  and  otiered  to  get 
tlie  euipire  for  Galba,  but  lost  his  life  in  a 
battlc  with  Verginius,  who  was  scnt  against 
hiui,  but  who  afterwards  was  maiuly  in- 
strumental  in  cstablishing  Galba,  though 
he  never  took  up  arms  directly  agaiust 
Xero.  Juvenal  spcaks  of  them  all  as  if 
they  were  leagued  against  Xero,  aud  it  is 
true  that  Vergiuius  and  Viudex  were  iu 
commuriication  just  before  the  battle  iu 
which  the  latter  lost  his  life.  In  v.  223 
Jahn  has  adopted  Madvig's  conjecture 
'  quod,'  joiniug  the  verse  on  with  the  onc 
before.  [  Ribbeck  has  the  same.]  '  What 
is  there  that  Xcro  did  wliich  so  dcserved 
puuishmeut  at  the  hauds  of  Vergiuius, 
Viudex,  aud  Galba  ?'  AU  Ihe  MSS.  have 
'quid,'  and  1  tliink  it  may  staud,  though 
the  sentence  is  uot  coniplete.  V.  223  is 
su]i]ilemental  to  the  seuteuce  before  : 
'  \Vhat  is  there  that  Vergiuius  should 
rathcr  have  puuished  ?  What  that 
Xero  did  iu  all  his  reigu  so  savage  and 
bloody  ?' 

223.  iatn  saeva  crudaque  tifrannide']  The 
reign  of  Xero  was  froiu  a.d.  54—68.  It 
began  in  uuirder,  aud  was  brought  to  au 
abrupt  eud  through  the  hatrcd  created  by 
his  savage  conduct.  Tlie  praetorian  troojis 
were  iuduced  by  their  comraauderXym])hi- 
dius  Sabiuus  to  rovolt  iu  favour  of  Galba, 
and  Xero  being  eutirely  desertcd  by  sol- 
diers  aud  friends  destroyed  himself. 

221.  generosi  Principis]  '  Geuerosi '  is 
used  ironically.     See  note  on  v.  30. 
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(iaiuli'iilis  loedo  pLToj^riiui  :ul  piilplla  rantu  2J3 

PrDslitui  (iraiaoque  apium  meruisse  eoronae. 

Majoruni  ollij4'ies  habeant  insig-nia  voeis  : 

Ante  i^edos  Doniiti  lon^-uni  tu  pone  Thyestae 

Syrma  vel  Antigones,  tu  i^ersondm  Menalippcs, 

Et  de  marmorco  citharam  suspende  colosso.  230 

Quid,  Catilina,  tuis  natalibus  atquc  Cctheg-i 
Inveniet  quisquam  sul/iimius  V     Arma  tameu  vos 
Noctui'na  et  flammas  domibus  tcmplisque  parastis, 
Ut  Braccatorum  pucri  Senonumque  rninores, 


225.  peregrina  ad  pulpita']  Bcsidcs 
Naplcs  (v.  21'J,  n.)  ISuctoniiK  says  lic  wcnt 
tlirough  Aohiiia,  aml  various  parts  of 
Cireeco,  recitinj^  in  the  theatres  and  cou- 
teniliug  Ibr  tho  jjrizes  at  the  01yuii)ic 
piiues.  He  i-was  liiglily  delighted  with 
thc  Hattery  of  thc  Achacaus,  wlio  scnt 
him  all  thc  crowus  of  the  musicians  as  if 
he  werc  Apollo  aud  tlie  guardian  of  the 
Muscs  (says  Casauhon).  Ile  dechired 
therefore  that  tlie  Greeks  were  the  ouly 
persons  who  had  ears,  aud  were  worthy 
of  hiui  tind  his  geuius.  '  Cantu,'  '  can- 
tarc'  (v.  220)  nicau  ouly  recitation.  See 
Sahnasius'  iioto  ou  Suetouius  (Nero  21, 
Bunuauu's  cdilion) :  "  luter  caetera  can- 
tavit  Canacfin  parturleii/eiii,  Orestcm 
viatricidam,  Oedipodem  excaecalum,  ller- 
culem  iii-sanum." 

226.  apium  meruisse  coronae.']  Parslcy 
was  uscd  for  crowning  thc  head  at  feasts, 
as  we  sec  repeatedly  in  Horacc,  as  C.  ii. 
7.  21 : 

Quis  udo 


Dej)roperare  apio  coronas 
Curatvo  uiyrto  ?  " 

iv.  11.  3  :  "ost  in  liorto,  Phylli,  ncctendis 
a])iuni  coronis."  It  was  uscd  for  tlie 
crown  of  tlie  victors  in  tlie  Istlniiian  and 
Xeuiean  frauics,  wherefore  Pindar  calls  it 
Doriau  and  Corintliian,  OoArjcre  KopivOiois 
ffiKivoit  (Neiu.  iv.  bS,  liockli),  Awpiiuf 
ffT i(pav(ti!xa  fffKivcav  (Isth.  ii.  IG).  tSee 
also  Olyuip.  xiii.  '62,  and  Isth.  vii.  0  J.  The 
Olyniijic  crowu  was  of  olive,  and  tlie 
Pytliiau  of  lauiel.  Pliuy  speakinj^  of 
parsloy  says,  "  honos  ij^si  in  Achaia  eoro- 
narc  victores  sacri  cortauiiuis  Neuioac" 
(H.  N.  xix.  8). 

228.  Anle  pedes  Domili]  Nero's  nanic 
beforc  his  adoption  l)y  his  stei>father 
Claudius  was  L.  Doniitius  Aheuoharhtis, 
nnd  in  that  hranch  of  the  Douiitia  '^vwa 
thero  were  luauy  distin;,'uished  iicrsons 
(sec  .Suiith's  liioy.  Dict.)  who.se  Lusts  wcro 

P 


in  his  palace.  The  i)oet  tclls  bim  to  hauf» 
np  by  their  iinages  his  stapfc  dresscs  aud 
hari>,  as  soldiers  huug'  thcir  anuour  aud 
spoils.  '  Syrnia '  was  a  traiu  attachod  to 
tlio  'palla,'  worn  by  tragic  actors,  froni 
ffvpav,  to  swecp.  Ilorace  refors  to  it, 
A.  P.  215  :  "traxitquc  vagus  per  pulpita 
vestem  "  (whore  see  noto) ;  and  seo  below 
XV.  30,  "cjuau(iuam  oinnia  syruiata  volvas." 
Varius'  tragedy  of  Thycstes  is  roferrcd  to 
by  Ilorace,  C.  i.  6.  8,  "sacvani  Pel()])is 
domum."  Eunius  aud  Accius  each  wroto 
a  tragody  ou  Meualippe  tho  daughtor  of 
Aeolus,  after  two  tragedios  of  Euripides, 
of  which  fragments  still  exist.  [Hibbcck 
has  '  seu  ])crsonaui  Melani])pi.']  Py  '  mar- 
nioreo  colosso  '  he  meaus  a  colossal  statue 
of  oue  of  his  aucestors.  Suotonlus  says 
that  hc  orderod  a  harp  (or  a  crown,  ibr 
the  rcadings  vary)  awarded  hini  oii  some 
occasiou  as  a  ])rize  to  be  takcu  and  placcd 
by  a  statue  of  Augustus  (Xero,  c.  12),  and 
for  this  reasou  some  commentators  thiuk 
the  statuo  hcre  is  that  of  Augustus,  hut 
that  is  against  the  context.  Ncro  had  a 
statue  of  himsclf  in  liis  })alaco  callcd  tlio 
golden  house  (Sucton.  Ncro,  c.  31),  wliich 
statuo  was  120  fcet  high,  but  it  was  of 
hronze  [as  Pliuy  states  (H.  N.  31.  c.  7),  and 
tho  work  of  Zenodorus.  Ncro  was  also  so 
silly  as  to  have  a  colossal  paiuting  niado 
of  himsclf  on  canvas,  120  foct  high. 
Fortuuatclv  tlie  uglv  thing  was  soou  burut. 
(Pliuy,  H.N.  35.  c."  7)]. 

231.  Quid,  Catilina,  tuis~\  Catilina  was 
of  tlie  Sergia  gens,  one  of  the  oldest  ])atri  - 
ciau  families ;  and  Cothogus,  his  chicf 
com])anion  iu  his  conspiracy,  was  of  the 
Conielia  gens.  A  vcry  conii)leto  account 
of  the  couspiratoi-s  and  thcir  dcsigns  will 
be  fouud  iu  Mr,  Loug's  Introductiou  to 
Ciccro's  orations  against  Catilina  (Vol. 
III.).  [lu  V.  233  llibbock  has  'para- 
ti.s.'] 

231.  Ut  Braccatorum  pueri]  As  sons 
of  tho  Praccati  or  desccndauts  of  thc  So- 
0 
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Aiisi  ((iiod  lifcat  tunica  ])uiiire  iiiolcsta.  235 

Sed  vigilat  Coiisul  vexillaque  vestra  coercet. 

Hie  noviis  Arpinas,  iiniioliilis  et  luodo  Romae 

Munieipalis  Eques_,  galeatuin  ponit  uljique 

Praesidium  attonitis  et  ia  omni  g-ente  laborat. 

Tantuni  i^^itur  inuros  intra  tof^a  eontulit  illi  240 

Nominis  et  titiili,  quantum  non  Leueade,  quantum 

Thessaliae  campis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 

Caedilius  assidiiis  g-ladio.     Sed  lloma  parentem, 


nones.  '  Minores '  is  used  in  tliis  seiise 
l)efore  (S.  i.  116).  Before  the  forniation  of 
tlie  separate  proviuce  Gallia  Narboneusis, 
it  appears  the  Konians  prave  the  inlia- 
bitants  the  name  'Hracoati'  (as  they  called 
themselves  '  togati ')  tVoni  their  weariug, 
like  noarly  all  otlier  nations  uot  Grcek  or 
Koman,  '  braccae,'  '  breeches,'  which  has 
been  mentioned  bofore  (ii.  169,  n.).  See 
Pliny,  H.N.  iii.  4.  The  Senones  were  an  an- 
cient  Gallic  tribe  ou  the  Seine.  (See  Long's 
note  on  Caesar,  B.  G.  ii.  2,  and  Intr.  p. 
22,  and  art.  '  Senoncs,'  Dict.  Geocr.)  They 
were  among  the  Ganls  who  iuvadcd  Italy 
in  the  time  of  tlie  Tarquins,  aceording  to 
Livy  (v.  33,  31),  aud  they  remained  in 
Umbria  till  the  Koraaus  destroyed  them 
all  B.C.  283.  Juvenal  says  the  conspira- 
tors  were  like  descendants  of  these  savages, 
who  ouly  came  to  ravage  and  destroy. 

235.  tiiiilca  punire  molesfa.^  This  has 
been  alluded  to  above  (i.  155),  where  the 
Scholiast  says  :  "  Nero  maleticos  homines 
teda  et  papiro  et  cora  supervestiebat  et  sic 
ad  ignem  admoveri  jubebat  ut  ardereut." 
This  is  rojicatod  iu  the  Scholium  here : 
"  Vestis  ex  eharta  faota,  pice  illita  in  qua 
ignibus  poenae  addicti  ardere  solent."  Se- 
neca  (Kpp.  xiv.)  speaks  of  "  illam  tunioam 
alimcntis  igniuni  et  illitam  et  intextam." 
The  fiimiliar  name  for  this  seeras  to  have 
hcen  '  tuniea  molestfl ;'  Martial  uses  it  (x. 
25). 

237.  Sic  novns  Arpinas,^  Arpinum 
(Arpino)  was  a  town  of  Latium  and  a  niu- 
nicipium,  and  there  Cicero  was  born,  B.c. 
106.  He  was  the  first  of  his  geus  (TuIIia) 
that  had  curulehouours,  and  was  therefore 
'  novus  homo  '  and  '  ignoljilis.'  After  him 
his  family  became  '  uobilis.'  He  was  con- 
sul  B.c.  63,  aud  iu  that  year  the  couspiracy 
of  Catiliua  was  formed.  Cicero  ofteu  al- 
ludes  to  his  owu  conuexion  with  the  equcs- 
trian  order.  See  particularly  hia  letter  ad 
Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  'Modo'  but  the  other  day 
(as   we    say),    he    was    ouly    a    nnuiicipal 


e(|ues  living  at  Ronie.  '  (ialeatum,'  with 
their  helraets  on  ready  for  action,  as  iu  i. 
109,  "  Galeatuui  sero  duelli  Poenitet." 
' Attouitis '  refers  to  the  people,  wlio  knevv 
nothiug  of  the  reasons  for  sueh  measures. 
'  lu  onuii  gente  laborat '  means  '  he  cares 
for  all  ])eoplo.'  '  Gontes,'  for  the  people 
about  Iiome,  is  opposed  to  the  iuhabitants 
of  the  eity  by  Horace  (C.  i.  2.  5) :  "  Tcr- 
ruit  Urbem,  Terruit  gentes."  (See  below, 
XV.  10.)  [Kibbeck  has 'nionte' for 'gen- 
te.'] 

2\0.  toga  confidit  illi']  'Toga'is  equi- 
valeut  to  peace,  as  is  common.  '  Norainis 
et  tituli '  is  a  coramon  way  of  speaking, 
where  a  gcneral  terui  is  put  first  and  a 
particular  form  of  it  follows.  The  title 
was  '  pater  patriae '  (v.  24-3),  respecting 
which  see  note  on  Horace,  C.  i.  2.  50 : 
"  Hic  ames  dici  pater  atque  prineeps." 
Ciocro  was  honoured  by  Catulus  and  Cato 
addressing  hiui  as  'parens  patriae.' 
'  And  at  that  time,'  Juvenal  adds,  '  they 
were  frce.'  Hc  raeans  that  afterwards, 
when  thoy  gave  it  to  Augustus  and  to 
other  emperors  after  hini,  they  were  not 
froe.  Ruperti  says  it  means  they  were 
freed  from  danger,  which  destroys  one  of 
the  chiof  poiuts  of  the  contrast  Juvenal  is 
drawing  botween  Cicero  and  Octavius.  By 
Leucadc  he  means  the  battle  of  Actiura, 
which  ]ilace  was  about  thirty  railes  north 
of  tbe  island  of  Leucas  or  Lcucadia.  The 
other  battle  referred  to  is  Philippi,  whicli 
was  iu  Thrace,  but  was  ineluded  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  'Thessaliae  cam- 
jiis  '  tberoforo  is  an  iuaccuracy.  Tlie  ori- 
giual  nauio  of  Augustus  was  C.  Octavius  ; 
but  he  dro])]icd  tliis  at  his  great  uncle's 
death,  and  thon  Iie  became  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Octaviauus,  to  which  the  title  of  Augustus 
was  added  b.c.  27.  [In  v.  241  Ribbeck  has 
'  vix  Leucade.'] 

242.  Octaviva  absfidit']  The'non' which 
belougs  to  this  clause  must  be  supiilied  from 
the  preceding. 
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Iioina  rativin  l'atiiac'  Ciivruiu-m  iil)era  dixit. 

Arpinas  alius  Volscorum  in  monto  solebat  245 

Poscero  niereoiles  alieno  lassus  aratro; 

Nodosam  i^ost  haee  frangebat  vertiee  vitem, 

Si  lentus  pijjra  muniret  castra  dolabra. 

II ie  tainen  et  Ciinbros  et  suinma  pericula  rerum 

Excipit,  et  solus  tre[)idantein  prote^it  Urbem  ;  250 

At(pie  idco,  postquam  ad  Cimljros  stragemque  volabant 

Qui  nuiKjuani  attiyerant  majora  cadavera  corvi, 

Nobilis  ornatur  lauro  colleti-Ji  secunda. 


2  15.  Arpinax  alliis']  Tliis  wns  C.  Ma- 
riiis,  wlio  was  als<i  l)orn  at  Arpiiinin  ol'  j)f«)r 
paronts.  wlio  1'lutarcli  savs  pit  tlieir  living 
by  tlu»  lalKMir  of  tlH-ir  haiitls.  .luvenal 
says,  "  solebat  1'osrero  miTOftles  alic-iio 
lassus  aratro  :"  he  workeil  at  the  plough  as 
a  hired  laliourer  ;  but  all  this  deilaination 
lias  no  historical  value.  Marius  wa.s  iu 
faet  a  countrv  lad,  the  snn  f>f  a  p<x)r  jwa- 
8ant  wlio  cultivatcd  his  hit  of  land,  and  he 
would  «ork  with  his  father  until  he  was 
suuinioned  by  the  conscription  to  join  the 
Roinan  arinies.  He  served  in  the  cavalry 
at  the  sicge  of  Numantia  under  Scipio 
Africanus  Minor.  His  militarv  abilities 
raised  liim  to  high  estate,  and  he  married 
a  great  lady,  Julia,  the  aiint  of  hiin  who 
was  afterwards  the  Dictator  C.  Caes:ir. 
The  vine  switch  was  commonly  uscil  for 
military  floggings ;  and  he  sjiys  Jlarius 
liad  tlu;  switch  broken  over  his  head  if  he 
did  liis  work  lazily,  which  he  was  not 
likely  to  do.  See  note  on  vi.  479,  "hic 
frangit  ferulas,"  where  the  way  of  .speaking 
is  the  same. 

248.  muniret  castra  clolahra.'\  Althougli 
a  bo«ly  of  '  fabri,' '  engineers,'  was  attached 
to  every  Koman  army,  each  ordinary  foot 
soldier  carried  a  hatchet,  an  axc,  a  saw,  a 
basket,  a  mattock,  a  knife,  a  leathi-r  strap, 
a  chain  (see  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  1.3.  IS  : 
"  cateuiis  Parthus  et  It:ilum  Hobur  "),  be- 
sides  a  st:ike  for  intrenchments  and  three 
tlays'  provision,  so  that  as  Jo-ephus,  who 
gives  thcse  particiilars  (Hcll.  Jud.  iii.  5), 
observes,  thc  infantrj'  were  almost  like  bag- 
gage  inules.  '  Securis,'  the  hatchet,  was 
a  distinct  thing  from  '  dolabra,'  which  was  a 
hatchet  on  one  side,  but  h:id  a  pick  oii  Ihe 
other.  "  Forma  est  securis  sed  unir-:i  ct 
siinplici  acie;  partc  altcra  iii  miKToiicm 
acurainata,  quae  servicliat  maximc  miiris 
diruendis  ut  })rior  illa  valio  et  li^'nis  cae- 
dendis."  Tliis  is  what  Lip^ius  s:iys  (  Poliorc. 
i.  D,  fin.),  and  he  adds  tb:it  there  arc  ni:iny 


representationsof  tlie  'dolnbra'on  Tnijan's 
colunin,  with  which  tbesoldiers  arecutling 
wood  for  iiitrcnching.  .Iose])lius  in  the 
above  chapter  spcaks  of  the  great  severity 
of  the  milit:iry  discipliiie  :  oi  t«  yap  viuoi 
irap'  avTols  ou  XfLTroTa^las  ^i/ivov  aWa  Ka\ 
(xuTTuvTis  o^iyns  OavartKoi,  o1  re  arparriyul 
riyv  v6fj.aiv  (po^efiiiirepoi. 

219.  Hic  tamen  et  Cimbros]  For  about 
six  years  tlie  Romans  were  kept  in  a  state 
of  great  alann  by  barbarian  tribes  froui 
the  uorth,  among  whom  the  Cimbri  were 
the  inost  important.  ^larius  was  recalled 
from  Africa  to  oppose  thcm.  In  B.c.  102, 
in  his  fourth  consulship,  he  defeated  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Teutones 
at  Aijuae  Sextiac  (.\ix,  near  Marseille) ; 
and  in  the  following  ycar,  being  ag:iiu 
cousul,  lie  and  Q.  Lut:itius  Catuliis  de- 
featcd  the  Cimbri  on  a  ])I:iiii  c:illed  Campi 
It:iudii,  near  VcrccUae  in  CJ:illia  Cisaljiin:!. 
Plutarch  reeorils  that  thcre  was  more 
credit  given  to  Miirius  than  to  Catnhus, 
though  the  soldiers  of  Catulus  h:id  done 
more  to  get  the  victory.  He  adds  tliat 
the  soldicrs  were  prepared  to  prevcnt  his 
triumph,  if  Catulus  were  not  allowed  to 
sliare  it  (Marius,  c.  27).  ^larius  had  tlie 
title  of  third  fouuder  of  Komc  givcn  hiin 
on  this  occasion.     See  x.  280,  n. 

2ol.  posiqiiam  ad  Cimbro.t]  Thisisonly 
a  way  of  s:iying  after  the  battle.  Plutarcirs 
description  of  tlie  slaiightcr  is  very  painful. 
Tlie  gTcater  part  of  tlie  army  was  cnt  to 
pieces  on  the  tield.  Those  who  fled  to  their 
c:imp  were  massacred  by  their  women. 
who  stranglcd  theirown  childrcn  and  then 
hiingcd  themselvcs  ;  and  m:iiiy  of  the  men 
(lid  tlie  saine,  or  ticd  tbcmselves  to  the 
horiis  of  oxen  and  then  go:ided  tlie  bcasts 
till  tlicy  trampl  d  tliciii  to  dc:ith.  Aboiit 
liO.OTMi  fcU  :iiid  r.OJ»00  were  inade  pri- 
soiicrs ;  biit  probably  there  is  grcat  exag- 
genition  in  the  numbers. 
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Plcljeiae  Deciorum  animae,  plcbcia  fuci'unt 

Nomina  :  pro  totis  leg-ionibus  hi  tamen  et  pro  255 

Omnil)us  auxiliis  atque  omni  pube  Latina 

SufBciunt  dis  infernis  Terraeque  pai-enti; 

Pluris  enim  Decii  quam  quae  servantur  ab  illis. 

Ancilla  natus  trabeam  et  diadcma  Quirini 

Et  fasces  meruit^  rcg-um  ultimus  ille  bonorum.  260 

Prodita  laxabant  portarum  claustra  tyrannis 


251.  Pleheiae  Decionim  animae,']  Tlic 
Decii  wcre,  as  Juvenal  says,  a  plebeian 
ihinily,  but  averyold  one,  Ibr  at  tlie  seccs- 
sion  of  tlie  plebs,  b.c.  49i,  jM.  Dccius 
was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  tbeni  to 
trcat  with  the  scnate.  P.  Bccius  Mus  was 
tbe  tirst  consul  of  thc  faniily,  B.C.  380 ;  in 
that  year  he  coniniandcd  thc  Roman  forces, 
in  conjnnction  witb  biscolleague,  T.JIaulius 
Torqnatus,  in  tbe  Latin  War.  How  and 
why  lio  dcvoted  biniself  to  death  in  battlc, 
and  bow  he  thercliy  sccurcd  tbe  victory  to 
tbe  Kouiaus,  arc  told  by  Livy,  viii.  9,  who 
tbere  gives  tbe  formula  of  dcvolion.  His 
son,  wbo  bad  tbc  sanic  name,  actcd  as  his 
fathcr  had  doue,  whcn  be  was  consul  for 
tlie  fourth  time,  B.c.  295,  at  tbe  battle  of 
Sentinum  against  the  Gauls  (Liv.  x.  28). 
His  son  alsowas  consul  b.c.  279,  and  com- 
manded  in  thc  war  against  Pyrrbus.  At 
the  battle  of  Ascuhim  it  was  givcn  out 
that  be  meant  to  dcvote  himself  as  the 
others  liad  done ;  aud  to  prevent  a  panic  in 
liis  own  army  Pyrrhus  gave  orders  tbat  he 
sboukl  be  takcn  aUve.  Cicero  says  be  did 
devote  bimsclf,  but  that  is  generally  be- 
lieved  to  be  a  mistake  (Quaest.  Tusc.  i. 
37;  dcFin.  ii.  19). 

2Do.pro  tofif  legionihits']  Theformula  of 
devotiou,  aftcr  calHug  on  tbe  Dii  Magni  aud 
othcrs,  tiuisbcd  with  tbesc  words :  "  Pro 
re  pubHca  Quiritium,  exercitu,  legionibus, 
auxiliis  jiopuH  Romani  Quiritium  legiones 
auxiHaque  bostium  mecum  diis  Manibus 
TeUurique  dcvoveo."  Juvenal  says  though 
they  were  plebcians  thcy  were  enough  for 
all  the  army  and  alHes,  and  were  worth 
inorc  tban  those  tbey  saved.  In  thc  formula 
♦auxiHis'  inckided  all  tbe  au.xiHaries. 
Wheu  Juvenal  says  'auxiHis  atque  omni 
pube  Latina,'  he  nieaus  by  '  auxiliis '  tbe 
ItaHau  auxiHaries,  wbo  were  not  strictly 
(■alled  '  auxiHa  '  but  '  socii,'  until  tbe  Social 
War,  B.c.  90,  wbcn  l>y  tbc  extcusiou  of  the 
Roman  '  civitas '  to  tbose  states  thcy  ceased 
to  be  '  socii '  and  became  a  coustitucnt  part 
of  tbe  Roman  people.  Previously  to  this 
tbe  Latini  wcrc  alwavs  distingulsbed  from 


tbe  other  'socii'  (as  here),  tbc  collective 
formula  being  'socii  ct  Latini,'  or  its 
cquivalcnt  '  socii  Latini,'  whcre  '  ct '  is 
nuderstood,  as  in  '  Romaui  Quiritiuni,' 
'  Patres  conscripti.'  Tbe  common  reading 
'  plebe  Latina '  is  not  so  good  as  '  pube,' 
wbicb  is  in  P.,  tbe  Scbol.,  and  souie  otber 
MSS.    [In  V.  258  Ribbeck  bas  '  quani  qui.'] 

259.  Ancilla  natus~\  This  is  Scrvius  Tul- 
lius,  of  wbom  he  says  (S.  vii.  201)  "  Scrvis 
regna  dabunt  (fata)."  The  '  trabea  '  was 
a  wbite  toga  with  waving  stripes  of  purplc 
embroidered  ou  it.  It  diffci-cd  from  tbe 
'  praetexta,'  wbich  had  only  a  siugle  border 
of  purple  round  the  edges.  It  was  supposed 
to  have  been  woru  by  tlie  kings.  Pliny  (H. 
X.  ix.  39)  says,  "  Purpurae  usum  Roinae 
seniper  fuisse  video,  scd  Romulo  iu  trabca." 
'  Diadema '  was  a  band,  originally  no  doubt 
of  plain  materials,  whicb  was  worn  by  tbe 
kings  of  Romc,  and  is  found  on  busts  of 
Baccbus  comr.ionly.  It  was  aftcrwards 
higbly  ornamcntcd  with  gold  and  precious 
stones.  TuIIius  was  succeeded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and  so  is  not  callcd  tbe 
last  kiug,  but  tbe  last  good  king,  as  Livy 
says  "  cum  illo  simul  justa  ac  legitima 
rcgua  occidcrunt  "  (i.  48).  Tullius  is  said 
to  bave  carned  tbe  throne,  tbat  is  by  his 
bravery  and  the  virtues  he  showcd  wbile 
exercising  tbe  power  given  him  by  his 
fatbcr-iu-Iaw  Tarquinius  Priscus  during 
bis  lifetime.  Livy  gives  him  a  bigh  cha- 
racter  as  a  young  man :  "  .Juvenis  evasit 
vere  iudoHs  regiae "  (i.  40).  He  relates 
tbe  stratagem  by  wbicb  Tanaquil,  tbe  wife 
of  Tarquiulus  Priscus,  securcd  the  succes- 
sion  for  ber  son-iu-law  (i.  41). 

261.  Prodita  laxahanf]  He  refers  to 
Titus  and  Tiberius  Juulus  Brutus,  sons  of 
Brutus  the  first  cousul,  who  wcre  iu  the 
conspiracy  for  restoriug  Tarquiuius  Super- 
bus,  aud  who  wero  scourgcd  and  put  to 
dcath  by  the  scutence  and  uudcr  tbe  eyes 
of  their  own  fatlicr.  Tbc  consjnrators 
nict  at  supper  and  thcir  conversation  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  the  slaves  to  the  con- 
suls.     Juvcnal  says   tbev  ought  to   have 
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Exsulibus  juvenes  Ijjsius  Consulis  ot  qtios 
Mn^^uuni  alitiuid  dul)ia  jtro  libiTlate  deceret, 
UuoJ  niiraretur  euni  Coelitc  Mueius  et  quae 
Imperii  tines  Tiberinum  virgo  natavit. 
Oeeulta  ad  Patres  produxit  eriniina  sen^us 
!Matronis  lu^-endus  :  at  illos  verbera  justis 
Affieiunt  poenis  et  leg^ura  prima  securis. 

!Malo  pater  tibi  sit  Tliersites,  dummodo  tu  sis 
Aeaeidae  similis  "\'ulcaniaque  arma  capessas, 
Quam  te  Thersitae  similem  producat  Achilles. 
]'^t  tamen,  ut  loni^e  repetas  long-eque  revolvas 
Nomen,  ab  intami  g-entem  deducis  asylo. 
Majorum  primus  quisquis  fuit  ille  tuorum, 
Aut  pastor  fuit  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo. 
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hecn  disting-uisliinpf  tlicni?elves  in  tlie 
strenirthcninrr  of  libcrty  only  j^artially  es- 
tablislieil,  ancl  cxciting;  tlie  adniiration  of 
8uch  nicn  as  Horatiiis  Coclcs  (who  de- 
fended  the  bridgc),  Mucins  Scacvola  (who 
put  his  hand  in  thc  firc  bcfore  King 
1'orsciia,  having  vowed  with  300  othcrs  to 
kill  him),  and  Cloelia  wlio,  being  a  pri- 
soner  with  othcr  woincn  iu  Porsena's 
camp,  swani  across  the  Tiber,  and  escaped. 
Juvcnal  secms  to  have  bad  Livy's  narra- 
tivc  in  his  inind  (ii.  0),  for  he  describes  the 
people  as  gazingin  wonder  at  thcse  youths, 
"  illos  eo  potissnnuni  anno,  patriam  libera- 
tani,  ])atrem  libcratorcm,  consulatnm  or- 
tum  cx  domo  Junia,  Patrcs,  plcbem,  qnic- 
(]uid  deorum  homiuum(|ue  Komanorum 
csset,  induxisse  in  animum  ut  superbo  quon- 
dam  rcgi  tum  infesto  exsuli  proderent." 
The  force  of  tlie  impcrfcct '  laxabant '  must 
be  attcndcd  to. 

2G.J.  Impr-ril  fines  Tihennuni]  Before 
the  attack  of  Porsena  tlic  Romans  had 
sonie  land  ou  the  norlh  bnnk  of  the  Tibcr 
which  Romulus  (according  to  thc  story)  had 
taken  from  the  Vcicntcs.  Thcy  Iiad  also 
possession  of  the  hill  Janiculum.  Porscna 
drove  them  across  the  rivcr,  and  when  the 
war  was  finisbid  by  the  dcfcat  of  the 
Romans,  pcace  was  givcn  on  the  condition 
that  thc  Veicntcs  sboidd  have  back  their 
land.  Livy  (ii.  1.3)  pnts  the  case  favour- 
ably  for  Hr)me,  "  de  agro  Vc)cntil)ns  rcsti- 
tncndo  impetratnm ;"  on  which  Nicbidn' 
remarks  tbat  "  one  cannot  rcad  sucb  arro- 
gant  language  without  indignation  "  (i. 
Glfi). 

267.  Mntronii  lugendus  :]  Livy  says  of 
Brutus,  who  fcll  in  battle  against  tlic  Tar- 


quinii,  that  his  funcral  was  celebratcd  with 
much  pomp  ;  but  that  wliich  graccd  it  most 
was  thc  public  mourning,  "  co  ante  onmia 
insignis  quia  matronae  ainium  nt  parentcm 
eum  luxcrunt,  quod  tam  accr  ultor  violatac 
l)udicitiae  fnissct."  Taking  bis  word  froin 
this  Juvcnal  says  the  slave  dcservcd  to  be 
mourned  aftcr  his  death  by  matrons,  while 
thc  young  mcn  wcre  justly  punished  witli 
stripes  and  the  axe.  The  coutrast  through- 
out  is  between  thc  slave  and  the  aristocrats. 
AVIiat  Juvcual  says  about  the  scourgc  or 
axe  is  put  iuto  prose  by  Hcinrich  thus: 
"  at  illos  i)rima  lcx  justis  pocnis  aftecit  per 
vcrbera  et  secnriin."  This  gives  the  mean- 
ing.  Juvenal  says  the  blows  and  the  axe 
wcre  the  first  ordered  by  thc  '  lcgcs,' 
which  naine  thcrcfore  he  refuses  to  the 
king's  laws.  Undcr  the  republic  'legcs' 
pioperly  werc  only  such  laws  as  were 
passcd  at  the  '  comitia  centuriata  '  or 
'  tributa.'     Hor.  Kpp.  i.  IG.  41,  n. 

270.  T^ulcaniaqiie  nnna  capes-sas,']  'And 
handle  the  armour  of  Vulcan  as  hc  did.'  Aa 
Heinrich  says,  'similitcr'  may  be  supplied 
from  'similis.'  As  to  tliis  armour  wliich 
Hepbaestus  madc  for  Achillcs  at  the  iii- 
stancc  of  Thetis,  see  II.  xviii.  369,  sqq. 

272.  Et  tamen,  ut  longe  repctas]  '  And 
yct  bc  what  you  inay,  trace  back  your  narae 
as  far  as  yon  can,  still  you  can  bnt  get  back 
to  Romulus'  asyluin,'  whicli  Livy  sayswas 
thc  first  foundation  of  the  Roinan  power : 
"  Eo  ex  finitimis  popnlis  turba  omnis  siue 
discrlniinc  libcran  scrvus  cssct  avida  iiova- 
rum  rcrnin  profugit ;  id(|uo  priinum  ad 
cocptam  magnitudincm  roboris  fiiit"  (liivy, 
i.  8).  Nicbuhr  dcnies  tbat  "  iii  ancicnt 
tluies  this  rabblc  cau  havc  beeu  couceivcd 
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ti)  have  fonned  any  (•onskkTable  partofthe  surcd  of  protcctlon,  and  thcn  lcft  it.    '  Re- 

^Mjpnhition,  for  the  asyhini  was  ii  sniall  en-  volvas'has  rcfcrence  to  a  scroll  on  which  a 

closure  on  the  Caiutoline  hill,  and  coukl  nian's  pedigrce  uiight  be  writtcn,  a  '  stem- 

only  afford  protcction  witliin  its  prccincts  "  ma' (v.  1).     He  calls  the  Ronians  '  Latii 

(voL  i.  p.  227,  notc),  as  if  any  onc  wouUl  pastorcs  '  in  S.  ii.  127.  Hc  says  the  fonnder 

suppose  that  nieii  lived  in  tlu;  asyhnii  all  of  this  man's  family  may  have  been  lower 

thcir  days.    They  took  refuge  there  till  as-  thau  tliat. 


SATIRA   IX. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  satire  will  iiot  be  read  with  any  pleasure.  It  is  ncverthelcss  written  with  much 
power.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  two  acquaintances,  oue  of  whom  has  been  making  a 
liveUhood  by  the  vilest  services  rendcred  to  effeminate  mcn.  His  frieud  cxpresscs 
surprise  at  his  mohnicholy  appearance,  whicli  he  exphiins  by  the  scantincss  of  his  wages 
and  the  hopelessness  of  his  prospects.  The  humour  and  seveiity  of  the  satire  consist  in 
the  gravity  of  the  man's  coniplaints  against  Fortune  and  against  his  filthy  employer, 
whom  ho  upbraids  with  meanness  and  rejiroachfully  reminds  of  the  great  services  he  had 
rendered  him,  particularly  ingctting  him  chikh'cn,  which  he  was  unable  to  get  for  himself. 
The  character  of  injured  innocence  and  unrequited  industry  which  the  man  acts  through- 
out,  aud  the  aftccted  seriousness  of  the  friend's  sympathy  and  counsel,  are  sufficiently 
arausing.  But  the  subject  is  disgusting,  and  ouly  the  surpassing  iniquity  of  the  age 
coukl  have  justificd  the  author  to  himsclf  for  devoting  anothcr  satire  to  it.  I  have  given 
uo  argument. 

SciRE  velim  qiiare  toties  mihij  Naevole,  tristis 

Oceiirras  froiite  obducta  ceu  Marsya  victus, 

Quid  tibi  cum  vultu  qualem  deprensus  haLebat 

Ravola,  dum  Rhodopes  uda  terit  inguina  barba  ? 

Nos  cohiphum  ineutimus  himbenti  crustula  servo.  5 

Non  erat  hac  facie  miserabilior  Crepereius 

Pollio,  qui  triplicem  usuram  praestare  paratus 

Circuit  et  fatuos  non  invenit.     Unde  repente 

Tot  rugae  ?  certe  modieo  contentus  ag*ebas 


2.  fronte  ohduefa  ceii  Marsya  ricfns.^ 
Horacc  (Epod.  xiii.  5)  has  "  obducta  solva- 
tur  fronte  senectns."  Marsyas  was  ac- 
cording  to  the  common  story  a  Phrygian 
shepherd,  who  having  got  possession  of 
Athene's  flute  challenged  Apollo  to  a  mu- 
sical  contest.  The  victory  was  adjudgcd 
to  Apollo,  who  flayed  liis  adversary  aHve. 
The  alhisiou  herc  is  to  a  statue  of  Marsyas 
with  a  vcry  piteons  face  wliicli  was  in  the 
fbrum.  To  this  Horace  rcfcrs  (S.  i.  0. 120, 
&c.,  and  the  note) : 


"  Surgeudum  sit  mane,  obeuudus  Marsya, 
([ui  se 
Vultum  ferrc  uegat  Noviorum  posse  mi- 
noris." 

5.  No-f  colaphnm  inenfimus^  Thisverse 
is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  I  havc  no  doubt 
it  is  spurious,  and  so  Heinrich  judges.  It 
is  as  okl  as  tlic  Scholiast;  but  it  is  evi- 
dcntly  thc  work  of  a  readcr,  and  has  got  in 
from  the  margiu.     [Ril)beck  omits  it.] 

6.  Crepereiiis  PoUio,']    PoUio  is   men- 
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^  ('in:mi  iMjuitoin,  (•oiiviva  inco  iiinidoiitc  lacctus 
Et  siililjus  vehemcns  iiitia  |M>in('ii:i  natis. 
Omiiia  nune  eontra;   vultiis  ^r:ivis,  liorrida  sieeae 
Silv:i  eomae,  nullus  tota  nitor  in  eute,  qualem 
JJruttia  praestabat  ealidi  tibi  faseia  visei, 
Scd  lVutic:inte  pilo  neii-leeta  et  s(|ii:ilid;i  erura. 
Uiiid  macies  iiv^vi  veteris,  quem  tempore  loiin-o 
Torret  quarta  dies  oliraque  domestica  febris  ? 
Deprendas  animi  tormenta  latentis  in  aeii^-ro 
Corpore,  dcprendas  et  u-audia  :   sumit  utruiiKpie 
Inde  habitum  facies.     Ij^ifitur  tlexisse  videris 
Propositum  et  vitae  eontnirius  ire  priori. 
Nuper  enim,  ut  repeto,  raiuim  Isidis  et  Ganymeden, 
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tioiie.l  lielow  (xi.  13),  if  it  lie  tlie  saiiic.  Ile 
h  lierc  represenled  as  goin;,'  aboiit  to  tlie 
money-lenders  oHeriiipr  to  fjive  tliriee  tlie 
iisual  interest  aiul  not  tiiuliii;,'  uny  une  fool 
enou<xh  to  trust  liiiii.  Tlie  le^'al  rate  of 
iuterest  was  twelve  ])ereeut.  per  anuuiii,  or 
(ss  it  was  paid  niontlilv)  one  per  eeut.  jier 
menseni,  but  luore  was  ofteu  taken.  8ee 
note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  It:  "Quinas  liic 
capiti  mcrcedes  exsecat."  See  Niebulir  (iii. 
57),  wlio  says  that  the  Konians  fjot  tliis 
rateof  interest  froui  tlieGreeks,  and  tliat  it 
was  not  established  till  tlie  tinie  of  Siilla. 

10.  J'ernam  eqiiifcm,^  '  Veriiii '  is  here 
used  iu  tlic  seiise  of  '  scurra,'  a  parasite  and 
bulfiM^n.  See  tlic  words  '  veruilis,'  '  veriii- 
litas,'  in  Forcellini.  Martial,  addressinjj  a 
nian  of  tliis  sort,  says  (i.  42)  : 

"  Urbanu.s  tibi,  Caecili,  videris  : 
Nun  es,  credeiuilii:  (jiiidergo?  verna  cs." 

Rupcrfi  says  tlie  nian  was  son  of  an  e<ines 
by  a  slave  iii  his  faiuily,  because  Martial 
speaks  of  '  e.piitibus  veriiis '  bcgotten  on 
slave  giils  (i.  85).  .luvenal  UK^aus  tliat 
the  niau  was  of  e(iuest,riau  faiuily  tboii;j:Ii 
he  had  uot  au  e(iucstriau  f()rtuno,'aiid  tbat 
he  was  in  tlie  Iiabit  of  Icttiiii;  out  bis  wit 
for  thc  jirice  of  a  diiiuer,  wiiicli  was  tlio 
wagrcs  of  a 'scurra.'  His  huinonr  was  of 
the  home-bred  kind,  it  had  the  stainp  of 
city  retinement  upou  it ;  like  Horiice's 
Miicnius,  of  wlioiu  Iie  sjiys  (Kpp.  i.  1.5.  2fi, 

>"n)  •■ 

" n^biis  niatcniis  at(|Uc  i^iitcriiis 

F(jrtitiir  al)suuiptis  urbauus  coepit  baberi, 
Sciirra   va^rus    noii   (|ui  certuiu   praesepe 
teneret." 

Tbc  '  pomerium,'  as  Tiivy  describcs  it  (i. 
1  n,  was  a  space  on  cacli  sidc  of  tlic  city 


wall  which  ought  to  liave  becii  lcf(  fn.o 
froin  biiildiiigs.  15ut  it  was  not  so  iu 
later  timcs. 

11.  BruUia  prnestahat^  He  says  thuL 
he  bas  uo  loiiger  tliat  fine  complexiou 
whicli  Iie  used  to  <jrct  by  aiiplying  rouge  or 
soinctbing  of  tbat  sort  to  bis  fuce.  '  Fasciu ' 
is  a  biindagc,  and  '  viseuin  '  is  some  sort 
of  puuiniy  substauce,  such  as  face  washes 
or  dyes  wcre  mixcd  witb.  'Bruttia'  be- 
longs  jiropcrly  to  tlie  gum  or  whatover  it 
was.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xvi.  11)  says  coaguhi- 
ted  jiitcb  was  called  '  liruttiu  ;"'  tbiit  this 
sort  was  iiuicliuscd  for  iiicdiciuiil  imrjioscs, 
and  tliut  it  liiul  a  rcd  tiiigc  (xxiv.  7).  Tlie 
namc  was  from  the  Hruttii  in  tlie  soutli  of 
Italy,  whcre  it  was  got.  Ile  siiys  tlie  maii 
liad  a  forest  of  dry  hair  on  liis  liciid  and  a 
sbrubbcry  of  the  saiue  ou  his  legs. 

IG.  Q«/(/  macies  acrjri  veleris,^  '  Wliiit 
means  tliis  leanuess,  iis  of  u  sick  old  niuti 
who  at  length  is  buruing  with  a  (luarfan, 
and  with  fever  wbich  has  miule  biin  loiig 
its  homc?'  like  a  man  rccoveriug  froiii  u 
fcver,  aud  in  the  first  stage  of  recovery. 
(See  iioto  on  S.  iv.  57 :  "jum  ciuiirtauam 
sjierantibus  acgris.")  'Aegri  veteris '  is 
like  '  uujUis  avarus'  (bclow,  v.  38),  '  vcteres 
caecos  '  (vii.  170),  '  nobilis  indocti '  (viii. 
49),  '  plurimus  aegcr '  (iii.  232),  'diibii 
aegri '  (xiii.  121),  '  noceutibus  acgris  '  (ib. 
234).  Both  arc  adjectivcs  :  the  man  is  sick 
aud  lie  is  also  oU.  '  Oliiii '  for  a  long  con- 
tiiinous  tiine  is  uscd  bcforc,  vi.  310. 

li).  (Ie/ireiiilfi.i  ef  f/aintii/  :  \  'Acgro'  ai)- 
jilics  oiily  to  tbe  first  dause,  'eorjtore'  to 
i)oth. 

22.  Niiper  enim,  iif  repeto,']  'Rcpcto' 
means  '  I  rcmcmbcr.'  '  Nupcr '  docs  not 
always  mcan  that  wliich  was  very  lately, 
but  in  foriiicr  years.     Ilor.  Ki^od.  ix.  7  : 
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Paeis,  et  adveetae  secreta  palatia  Matris, 
Et  Cererem  (nam  quo  non  prostat  femina  templo  ?) 
Notior  Aufidio  moechus  celebrare  solebas,  25 

Quodquc  taccs,  ipsos  ctiam  inclinarc  maritos. 

Utile  et  hoc  multis  vitae  g-cnus;  at  mihi  m^llum 
Inde  operae  prctium.     Ping-ucs  aliquando  lacernas, 
Munimenta  tog-ac,  duri  crassiquc  coloris, 
Et  male  percussas  tcxtoris  pectine  Galli  30 

Accipimus^  tcnue  arg-entum  vcnaeque  sccundae. 
Fata  regunt  homines ;  fatum  est  et  partihus  illis 
(iuas  sinus  abscondit.     Nam  si  tibi  sidcra  ccssant, 
Nil  facict  longi  mensura  incognita  nervi, 
Quamvis  te  nudum  spumanti  Virro  labello  35 

Vidcrit  et  bkmdae  assiduc  densacque  tabellae 
SoUicitcnt ;  avro<i  yap  i(f)i\KeTai  avhpa  KLvaiSo^i, 
Quod  tamen  ulterius  monstrum  quam  mollis  avarus  ? 
^'  Haec  tribui^  deinde  illa  dcdi^  mox  plura  tulisti :'' 


"  Ut  nuper,  actus  cum  frcto  Ncptunius 
Dux  fugit  ustis  navibus," 

wlicre  '  nuper '  means  six  years  before. 

24.  qiio  iion  'prostat]  See  note  on  S.  vi. 
489  :  "  Aut  apud  Isiacae  potius  sacraria 
lenae."  Tliero  were  statucs  of  (Janymedes 
in  the  teniples  of  Jupiter,  which  are  mcaut 
here.  The  temple  of  Pax,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  fourth  region  of  the  city,  was 
built  by  Vespasian  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusaiem  in  what  v>as  previously  called 
the  Sacra  Via.  The  temple  of  Cybcle  he 
calls  '  pahitia.'  It  was  on  Mons  Palatinus. 
See  note  on  S.  ii.  111  aud  iii.  137,  where 
tlie  rcason  of  her  bcing  callcd  '  advectae,' 
imported,  is  exphiined.  Aufidius  must 
have  been  some  notorious  profligate. 
'Celebrai-e'  is  '  to  frequent.'  P.  has  'scele- 
rare,'  wliich  Jalm  [and  Ribbuck]  have 
taken  into  the  text.  Heiurich  says  it  is  a 
good  word,  but  not  suited  to  this  place. 
'  Inclinare '  is  used  in  an  obscene  seusc 
hcre  and  x.  224. 

27.  Utile  et  Tioc  mitUis\  Tho  man 
answers  tliat  tliis  filthy  trade  had  not 
l)eou  profitable  to  him :  that  while  his 
master,  Virro,  had  exacted  from  liim  liis 
full  amount  of  labour,  lio  sometimes  got  a 
coarse  doak  of  bad  material,  like  liase 
metal,  as  a  prcscnt  for  liis  pains,  and  that 
was  all.  As  to  '  hicerna  '  see  i.  27,  n.,  and 
Persius  i  54.  Coarsc  textures,  it  appcars, 
were  imported  from  some  parts  of  Gallia. 


See  S.  viii.  145.  Martial  sends  a  friend  a 
cloak  which  he  calls  "  Sequanicae  pinguem 
textricis  ahimnam"  (iv.  19).  Elsewliere 
he  says  to  a  rich  friend,  "Te  Cadmea  Tyros, 
me  pinguis  Gallia  vestit."  '  Pecten '  was 
a  comb,  tlic  teeth  of  which  were  inserted 
between  the  threads  of  the  warp  to  force 
the  tlircads  of  tlie  woof  close  together 
(see  Dict.  Ant.,  'Tcla ').  For  tliis  insertion 
of  the  '  pcctcn  '  '  pcrcutere '  was  tlie 
technical  torm.     [Ribbeck  omits  v.  29.] 

33.  si  tihi  sidera  cessant,']  If  your  stars 
are  not  lucky,  if  they  are  behindhand  as 
we  somctimes  say.  He  moralizes  on  his 
own  ill  luck.  The  whole  of  tlie  frout  folds 
of  the  toga  was  callcd  'sinus,'  though  it 
gencrally  was  applied  to  the  part  that  went 
ovor  tlio  brcast. 

37.  auriis  •yap  i^e\KeTai]  This  is  a  ]ja- 
rody  of  Homor  (Odyss.  xvi.  294) :  avrhs 
■yao  (cp^XKeTat  &i/5pa  aiSripos,  the  very 
sight  of  stoel  draws  the  soldier  to  it.  It  is 
a  proverbial  way  of  speaking,  aud  occurs 
again  in  the  Odyssey  (xix.  13). 

38.  moUis  avarvs  ?]  '  An  efleminate  if 
hc  bc  a  miser.'  See  above,  v.  IG,  n.  He 
complains  how  his  master  calcuhited  the 
cost,  how  much  he  had  given  him,  and 
how  much  hehad  done  for  it.  'An  facile* 
&c.  is  his  roply.  The  cxpression  '  ponatur 
calculus '  is  taken  from  jilacing  stones  in 
the  '  abacus  ;'  which  mode  of  calculating 
is  explaiucd  with  an  cngraving  in  Dict. 
Ant.,  art.  '  Abacus.'     Therc  were  '  calcula- 
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Compntat  ac  cevet.     "Ponatur  calcnlns,  adsint  40 

Cnni  tabwla  jnicri :  nnmcra  :  scstcrtia  qnin(|nc 
Omnilnis  in  rcbus  :  nnmerentnr  dcindc  laborcs.^' 
An  facilc  ct  pronnm  est  a<^cre  intra  viscera  pcncm 
LejT^itimnm,  atqnc  illic  hcstcrnae  oeenrrere  coenac? 
Scrvus  crit  minns  illc  misev  qui  fodcrit  afi^^rnm  45 

Qnam  dominum.     Sed  tu  sane  tenerum  et  pnerum  tc 
Et  pulehrum  et  dignum  cyatho  caeloque  putabas. 
Vos  huniili  assceuhie,  vos  indnl<^cbitis  unquam 
Cnltori,  jam  nec  morbo  donare  parati  ? 
En  cui  tu  \nridem  nmbellam,  cui  succina  mittas  50 

Grandia,  natalis  qnoties  rcdit  ant  madidum  ver 
Ineipit,  et  strata  positus  longaqne  cathcdra 
Munera  femineis  tractat  secreta  Kalendis  ! 


torcs,' aeconntants,  in  larf:c  c.«tal)lislnnents 
tohclp  the  '  procur.itor,'  who  wastlie  hcad 
nianager  of  the  property,  and  the  '  dis- 
pensator,'  who  was  st^'ward  of  the  house- 
hold. 

46.  Sed  tu  sane]  This  is  alsoto  hisnias- 
tOT.  "  But  you  thought  yoursclf  a  Gany- 
nie<le  whose  favours  ave  enough  without 
payment.  IIow  much  woukl  you  and 
your  like  give  to  a  client  who  will  give 
nothing  even  to  him  who  ministers  to 
your  passions?"  The  full  fonn  'asserula' 
(asseda)  is  only  uscd  hcre,  unlcss  it  bc  the 
true  reading  in  Cic.  pro  P.  8estio,  c.  61. 
It  lias  the  sanie  root  as  '  scquor,'  and 
means  a  followcr.  '  Cultor '  has  the  same 
ineauing.  '  Morbo '  is  his  lust,  and  is  pnt 
for  the  man  who  scrves  his  lust.  .luvcnal 
has  "  (pii  vultu  morbum  inccssnque  fate- 
tur"  (ii.  17,  wliere  see  note),  and  "  morbo 
pallet  utroque"  (ii.  50),  where  corrujit 
passions  are  meant,  as  in  Horacc,  C.  i.  37. 
9 :  "  Contaminato  cum  groge  tui-pinm 
Morbo  viromm."  Seiieca  (Ep.  83),  spcak- 
ing  of  dnnikcnne.^s,  says  in  that  state 
"  impudicus  morbum  confitetur  ac  publi- 
cat,"  and  Catnllus  says  (C.  Ivii.  quotcd  by 
Jlitschcrlich  on  Hor.  1.  c.): 

"  Pulchre  convcnit  improbis  cinacdis 
Mamurrae  pathicoquc,  Caesarique. — 
Morbosi  pariter,  gemelli  utrique." 

The  word  does  not  appcar  to  have  been 
uscd  in  this  sense  gcncrally  in  Cicero's 
tinic,  for  he  says  (Tusc.  Qu.  iii.  4)  :  "  Nnni 
reru|uac  (pioq^ie  pcrturbationcs  animi,  for- 
midines,  libidincs,  ii-.icundiac  ?  liacc  cnim 
fcre  sunt  eju.sniodi  quac  Gracci  -rtudTj 
appcUant ;  cgo  j)oteram  niorbo.'!,  ct  id  vcr- 
buni  essct  c  verbo ;  scd  in  consuetudiuem 


nostram  non  cadcrct :  nani  miscrcri,  invi- 
dere,  gestire,  laetari,  hacc  onuiia  morbos 
Graeci  appcUant  motus  animi  rationi  non 
obteniperantcs ;  nos  autem  hos  eosdem 
motus  concitati  animi  recte  ut  opinor  pcr- 
turbationcs  dixcrimus  :  morbos  autcm  non 
satis  usitate;"  on  which  Gronovius  ob- 
scrvcs  "postca  usitatius  factum  "  (ou  Scn. 
de  Ucn.  i.  14,  "  morbo  suo  inorcm  gcssit," 
a  long  note  which  enters  largcly  into  tlie 
use  of  this  word).  '  Jam'  is  used  for  em- 
phasis  as  the  Greeks  used  5^.  [llibbeck 
omits  vv.  4«,  49.] 

50.  En  cui  tu  viridem']  Tliis  is  a  burst 
of  scorn  comiectcd  with  vv.  46,  47.  "  See 
(says  the  man)  a  delicatc  crcaturc  to  whom 
you  may  scnd  presents  on  his  birthday  or 
on  the  Kalcnds  of  Marcli."  '  Tu '  is  any 
one  who  wants  to  use  liim.  He  speaks  of 
Virroas  if  he  were  a  woman.  Koman  wo- 
men,  likc  tlie  Grcck,  uscd  parasols  vcry 
commonly,  carricd  usually,  but  not  ahvays, 
by  a  slave  as  iu  the  East  (see  Dict.  Ant.). 
As  to  'succina'  see  vi.  573,  n. ;  and  as  to 
'cathcdra'  see  i.  65,  n.  Wliat  lie  calls 
'feniineis  Kalcndis'  were  the  Kalends  of 
ilarcli  whcn  the  Matcrnalia  wcrc  held,  a 
feast  at  which  wonicn  reccivcd  jircscnts 
from  thcir  husbands  (sce  note  on  Hor.  C. 
iii.  8:  "  Martiis  coelcbs  quid  agam  Ka- 
kndis  ").  The  MSS.  with  onc  cxccption 
have  '  tractus '  (v.  53),  and  Heinvich  has 
that  rcading  and  defends  it.  I  think 
'  tractat,'  wliich  is  in  a  Paris  MS.  of  thc 
ninth  ccntury  and  in  Servius'  ([uofation  of 
this  vcrsc  on  Acn.  viii.  638,  is  tlic  right 
woril.  Thc  i)crson  rcprcscntcd  is  tlic  nian 
cotniting  ovcr  all  his  privatc  pnscnts  as  a 
woman  would  do,  recliuing  iu  a  woman's 
'  csithedra.' 
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DiCj  passcr,  cui  tot  inontes,  tot  praedia  servas 

Appula,  tot  milvos  intra  tua  pascua  lassos?  55 

Te  Trifolinus  a«:;"er  fecundis  vitibus  implet 

Suspeetumque  ju^-um  Cuniis  et  Gaurus  inanis. 

Nam  quis  plura  linit  victuro  dolia  musto? 

Quautuni  erat  exhausti  lumLos  donare  clientis 

Ju^-eribus  paueis  ?  nieliusne  hic  rustieus  inians,  60 

Cum  matre  et  casulis  et  collusore  catello. 


51.  Dic,passer,cui  fof  monfes,']  'Passcr,' 
likc  the  Greek  a-rpovdos,  is  used  (here  oiily) 
for  an  imjiure  pcrson.  Sparrows  were  pro- 
vcrbiiil.  Pliny  says  of  tliem,  "  Passeri  mini- 
mnin  vitae,  cui  salacitas  par"  (H.  N.  x.  36), 
and  Ciccro,  speaking  of  scnsual  plcasurc, 
says,  "  voluptas  quae  passeribus  nota  cst 
onniibus  a  nobis  intclligi  uon  potest  ?"  (De 
Fin.  ii.  23.)  This  man,  still  abusing'  his 
miserly  master,  asks  whoni  hc  is  kccplng 
liis  large  propcrty  for  ?  so  many  hills 
clotliccl  with  vines,  such  large  farms  in 
Apulia,  pastures  so  wide  tliat  it  would 
weary  a  hawk's  wing  to  fiy  over  thcm. 

Forcellini  says  that  Trifolium  was  a  hill 
in  Campania,  near  Xajiles.  I  do  uot  know 
his  authority.  Martial  puts  this  wiue 
low  : 

"  Non    sum    de    primo,    fatcor,   Trifolina 
Lyaeo, 
Intcr  vina  tamen  scptima  vitis  ero" 
(xiii.  111), 

and  Galcn  (.\thou.  i.  21,  (juoted  on  this 
passage  of  Martial  l)y  Faruabius,  who  says 
that  Trifolium  was  ncar  Siuuessa)  gives 
this  wine  the  same  rank.  Pliny  ranks 
it  among  plebeian  wines :  "  Campania 
nnper  excitavit  novis  uoniinibus  auctorita- 
tem,  sive  eura  sive  casu ;  ad  quartum  a 
Neapoli  hipidem  Trebellicis,  juxta  Capuam 
Caulinis  et  in  sno  agro  Trcbulauis ;  alio- 
qui  semper  iuter  plcbcia  et  Trifolinis  glori- 
ata  "  (H.  N.  xiv.G),  where  thc  commentators 
do  uot  agree  whcther  '  Trifolinis '  is  the 
name  of  a  place  or  of  a  particular  kind  of 
grape,  but  Juvenars  words  decide  that 
point.  The  range  of  hills  looked  np  to  by 
Cumae  is  that  which  lay  betwceu  the 
Phlegraei  Canipi  aud  the  Sinus  Cuiuauus. 
Heinrich  thinks  the  true  reading  is  '  sub- 
jcctum  '  iu  tlie  sense  of  '  vicinum,'  quoting 
Tacilus  (Ann.  xv.  9) :  "  subjecti  campi." 
I  think  Juvenalwoukl  havesaid  'vicinum' 
if  that  was  his  meaning-.  Mous  Gaurus 
(Monte  Karbaro)  is  about  three  miles  from 
Cumae,  and  bore  vines  oqual  to  almost  any 
iu  Campauia.     Tlie  mcnning  of  '  inanis  '  is 


doubtful.  It  may  mean,  as  Mr.  Long  has 
suggested  to  me,  tiiat  he  had  got  all  tlie 
vviue  of  Gaurns  aud  thcre  was  none  lcft. 
Athcnacus  (i.  p.  2G,  quotcd  by  Heinrich) 
says  tlie  vinc  huul  of  Gaurus  was  k(iI 
6\iyoi  Koi  Ka.K\i(rTos.  Hciurich,  thcrc- 
fore,  exphiins  '  inanis'  ])y  'minus  uber,  in- 
fccundus.'  The  Scholiast  says  it  means 
'uupcr  exhaustus  transacto  vindemiaruin 
tempore,'  or  else  that  the  phice  was  empty 
of  all  trces  but  vines.  Othcrs  take  it  to 
mcan  tliat  tlic  mouutain  was  hollow,  beiug 
an  cxtinct  volcano.  I  think  the  gcneral 
cliaraeter  of  the  niountain  is  expressed,  and 
that  it  was  bare  except  when  the  vines 
were  out.  The  '  dolium  '  was  a  large  ves- 
sel  in  which  new  wine  (mustum)  was  put 
to  fcnnent,  and  from  which,  if  iutended 
for  kecping,  it  was  aftcrwards  drawn  oft" 
iuto  the  '  cadus  '  or  '  amphora.'  This  is 
sufficicutly  well  known,  but  Ruperti  says 
"  dolia,  cados  :  li»if,  eoruni  corticem  pice 
vel  ccra  et  gypso  obliuit."  The  '  doliuui ' 
had  no  cork  or  bung ;  it  was  an  oj^eu 
vessel  of  chiy,  the  outside  of  which  was 
snieared  with  a  coat  of  pitch.  '  Victuro' 
means  that  the  wiue  was  of  the  best  sort 
aud  would  be  kcpt  long  bcfore  it  was 
druuk.  The  wine  Horace  drew  on  the 
aunivers:iry  of  his  escape  from  the  fall  of  a 
tree  ^vas  u])wards  of  forty  years  old  (see 
uote  on  C.  iii.  8.  12). 

■»68.  Naiti  qids  plura  linif~\  This  is  equi- 
valent  to  asking  "  who  has  so  much  or 
such  good  wine  as  you  ?  " 

GO.  meliiisiie  hic  rusfieus  infans,']  He 
asks  if  his  master  would  do  wcll  to  leave 
sucli  and  such  a  farm  (which  he  describes 
by  its  iumatcs,  a  boy,  his  mother,  aud  his 
dog,  together  with  the  huts  on  the  estate) 
as  a  k-gacy  to  his  friend  the  priest  rathcr 
than  to  himself  who  had  exhausted  his 
strength  in  his  service  ?  '  Cymbala  pul- 
santis '  snfficicntly  describes  the  friend  to 
be  a  pricst  of  Cybele,  such  as  Peribomius 
(S.  ii.  IG,  n.).  This  mau  was  of  thc  samc 
kind  with  liim  wlio  lay  drunk  with  his 
drum  bv  his  side  in  S.  viii.  176. 
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Cvinltala  |iulsantis  Iri^atuni  lit-t  auiiri  ? 
**  Inijirolius  os  tjuuni  poscis/'  ait.      JScd  jicnsin  clainat, 
Posce ;  sed  aiijiellat  inicr  unicus,  ut  P<il\  iiliiiiii 
Lata  at-ies,  jter  ijuain  stillcrs  evasit  l  lixes. 
Alter  enieiulus  erit,  nanujue  hie  nun  sullicit  :   aiiilxi 
1'a.scencli.      Uuid  af;ain  bruina  siiiraiite?  (juid,  <Jit), 
Uuid  dieam  seaj)ulis  jnierorum  A(juilt)iie  Deeembri 
Et  pedibus?   "  Durate  atcjue  exspeetate  eieadasV" 
\  cruni,  ut  dissimules,  ut  niittas  eetera,  (juanto 
Mctiris  |>reti(>  (juud  ni  tibi  dedilus  essem 
Devotuscjue  eliens,  uxtir  tua  virgo  maneret? 
Seis  eerte  (juibus  ista  inii(lis,  cjuam  saejie  rcioiiris, 
Et  (juae  i>()llieitus.      Fug-ientem  sacjie  j)ucllani 
Amjtlexu  raj^ui  :  tabulas  quoque  rujicrat  ct  jaiii 
Sig-nalKit.      Tota  vix  lioe  e.H't)  iiticte  redemi, 
Te  jiltiraute  foris.     Testis  milii  lectulus  et  tii, 
Ad  ijuem  jierveiiit  lecti  sonus  et  dominae  vox. 
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63.  Improhus  es  quum posci.i,']  '  Inipro- 
lius'  is  licre  importmiiite  and  without 
sliame,  as  in  S.  iv.  ICK).  It  sonietimes  is 
used  for  '  persoveriiig  '  in  a  gocKl  sense,  as 
in  Virp.  Georg.  i.  145  :  "  labor  omiiia  vicit 
Improbus."  •  Pensio  *  uieans  bere  bouse- 
rent.  It  is  used  for  any  pcriotllcal  pay- 
mcnt,  ns  rent,  interest,  &c.  He  says  liis 
neeessities  bid  him,  with  a  voicc  loudcr 
than  the  Cydops',  ask  for  paynient. 
'  Polypbcmi  hita  acies'  means  Polypbcmus 
wlth  his  big  eye.  Horace  bas  several  such 
jilirascs.  8ce  note  on  S.  i.  2.  32 :  "  sen- 
tentia  dia  Catonis."  '  Crispi  jucunda  se- 
nectus'  (S.  iv.  81)  is  tbe  samc  sort  of 
expression.  '  Pcr  cpuim  '  nicans  '  by  put- 
ting  out  whicb.'  The  roaring  of  the  Cy- 
clops  was  terrible. 

"  Chimorcm  immensum  tollit,  quo  pontus 

et  omnes 
Contremucre  unthie,  pcnitusquc  e.vlerrita 

tdlus 
Italiac,  curvisfjuc  inimugiit  .Ktna  cavcr- 

nis." 

This  is  Virj^irs  dcscription  fAcn.  iii.  G72, 
scj(|.)  imitated  from  Homcr  (Odyss.  ix. 
395).  Tbe  intcrprctatitjn  of  F.  Didot, 
quoted  with  apj)roval  Iiy  Kujierti,  is  too 
absurd  to  be  rcjicatcd.  A  grcat  deal  of 
nonscnsc  lias  l)ccn  writtcn  abotit  Pojyjibc- 
mus'  eyp,  wbich  they  who  choose  may  rcad 
iii  Holyday's  notc. 

()7.  Ijuid  nqam  hrtima  spirante  /]  He 
savs  he  sliall  hiivc  to  biiv  aiiother  slave. 


and  then  feed  and  clotlie  two  instead  of 
one ;  thcn  whiit  is  he  to  say  to  thcm  whcn 
tbe  wintcr  winils  bcgin  to  blow  iiiitl  tbfir 
shoultlcrs  and  fcet  are  barc  ?  must  be  tcll 
tbcm  to  bear  it  as  they  coultl,  and  wait  for 
tbc  rcturn  of  the 'cicada,' that  is  till  thc 
warm  wciithcr  comes  back  ?  '  Dccembri ' 
is  an  adjcctivc,  as  Horace  uses  it,  S.  ii.  7. 
1:   "libcrtiitc  Dcccmbri." 

70.  l'trum,  ut  dixsimules,]  "  Suj^pose 
tliat  you  say  nothing  about  ainl  j^ass  by  my 
otber  serviccs,  at  liow  much  do  you  csti- 
mate  this  ?"  He  thcn  gocs  on  to  siiy  that 
but  for  him  bis  master's  wifc  woultl  bave 
left  him  in  disgustand  he  would  bave  bccn 
childlcss.  '  Ista '  incans  tb;it  rcrpicst  of 
yours.  '  SacjK; '  bclonrrs  to  '  fugicntcin,' 
and  means  that  sbo  hiid  rcjieatcdly  avtiidctl 
licr  husband.  '  Pudla  '  is  uscd  for  a  wife, 
as  in  Horace,  C.  iii.  14.  10:  "Vos,  o  pueri, 
et  puellae  Jam  virum  e.xjicrtac."  As  to 
'dominae'  (v.  78)  in  tlie  sanie  scnse,  scc 
note  on  Ilor.  C.  ii.  12.  13.  Hc  says  the 
woman  liad  gonc  .so  far  as  to  brcak  bcr 
marriage  tablcts  (S.  ii.  119,  n.:  "  Signatae 
tabulac  "),  antl  was  t)n  tbc  point  of  signing 
others,  tbat  is  sbc  biitl  divorced  bcr  hus- 
baiitl  for  inid)ility  to  discbarge  a  husbaiuVs 
duty,  antl  wiis  on  the  j^oint  of  man-ying 
iint>tbcr  man.  [Hiljbcck  li:is  rcinovctl  vv. 
79,  80  froin  tbc  tcxt,  aiid  jibiccil  tbciii  at 
thc  bottom  of  bis  j^agc  witb  the  rcading 
'servavit,'  whicb  .labii  idso  bas.  In  v.  83 
Ribbeck  has  '  qut)d  '  in  place  of  '  vel.'j 
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Instabile  ac  dirimi  coeptum  ct  jam  paene  solutum 
Conjug-ium  in  multis  domibus  servabit  adultcr.  80 

Quo  te  circumagas  ?  quae  prima  aut  ultima  ])onas  ? 
Nullum  cr<;o  mcritum  est^  ing-rate  ac  perlide^  nulium, 
Quod  tibi  filiolus  vel  filia  nascitur  ex  me? 
Tollis  enim  et  libris  actorum  spargere  gaudes 
Arg'umcnta  viri.     Foribus  suspende  coronas^  85 

Jam  patcr  es  :  dedimus  quod  lamae  opponere  possis  ; 
Jura  parentis  habes^  propter  me  scriberis  heres, 
Leg-atum  omne  capis^  nec  non  et  dulce  caducum. 
Commoda  praeterea  jung-entur  multa  caducis 
Si  numerum,  si  tres  implevero. — Justa  doloris,  90 

Naevole,  causa  tui.     Contra  tamen  ille  quid  affert  ? — • 
Neg-lig-it  atque  alium  bipedem  sibi  quaerit  asellum. 


81.  Qko  te  circumagas  ?]  He  asks  liis 
masttT  which  way  he  will  turn  (for  aii  au- 
swer),  how  lie  will  arrauge  bis  argunieut  iu 
reply  ?  '  Quae  prima  ant  ultima  ponas ' 
Heinrieh  says  is  talieu  from  tlie  arrange- 
nient  of  the  '  calculi '  at  drauglits  or  some 
sueh  game. 

81.  Tollis  eiiim^  "  For  you  rear  them 
(tho  children  I  beget)  and  are  pleased  to 
IHibli.sli  iu  tlie  uews  the  proofs  of  yonr 
niaubood."  Birtlis  aud  deatbs  were  )3ub- 
lisbed  in  the  uews,  as  with  us  (see  S.  ii. 
136).  As  to  '  toUere '  see  S.  vi.  38,  n.  He 
tells  him  be  may  haug  tlowers  before  his 
door  in  rcjoieing  for  tbe  birtb  of  a  child : 
tbe  ))ractice  tberefore  was  not  coufined  to 
weddings.  See  vi.  51 :  "  Necte  coronam 
Postibus  et  deusos  per  limiua  teude  corym- 
bos." 

86.  J^am  pater  es :]  By  the  Lex  Jidia 
ct  Papia  Pojipaea  (Dict.  Ant.,  '  Jubae 
Leges'),  whicb  was  a  law  giving  certain 
advautages  to  mai-ried  persons,  a  man  wbo 
bad  uo  childrcu  (orbus),  if  he  was  above 
tweuty-five  aud  uuder  sixty,  could  only 
take  half  of  an  '  bereditas  '  or  'legatum.' 
The  rest  became  '  caducum,'  aud  fell  to 
tbe  '  lieredes  '  or  '  legati '  uuder  tbe  will 
who  had  cbildren,  under  certain  limilatious 
of  consauguiuity.  Failing  any  sucb  claim- 
auts  tbe  uioney  weut  to  tbe  public  trea- 
snry  (aerarium)  (Dict.  Aut.,  'Bona  caduca'). 
Tlie  man  wbo  bad  clrildren  bad  '  jura  pai'en- 
tis'  or  'jus  liberorum,' wbicb  was  some- 
times  giveu  as  a  favour  to  those  who  were 
'  orbi.'  Tbe  man  tells  bis  master  it  was 
all  owing  to  him  tbat,  not  being  '  orbus,' 
lie  could  be  made  '  beres  ex  asse,'  tbat  is 
Leir  to  an  eutire  property,  tbat  he  could 


take  a  legacy  without  forfeiting  half,  and 
moreover  could  take  a  '  caducum  '  forfeited 
by  auy  otber  'beres'  or  legatee.  Tlie  '  jus 
triuui  hberorum '  a))})lied  to  tbose  wbo 
had  three  cliildren  living  at  Bome,  aud  ex- 
emi^ted  them  from  the  office  of  tutor  or 
cnnitor.  In  tbe  election  of  magistrates  he 
who  bad  inost  cbildreu  had  a  claim  on  tbat 
accouut  to  be  pi-eferred  to  oue  wbo  had 
fewer,  aud  so  in  the  allotment  of  provinces. 
Likewise  a  caudidate  for  oflice  wbo  was 
uuder  tbe  legal  age  was  allowed  oue  ycar 
for  eacb  cbild  if  be  had  tbree  or  more.  All 
tbese  advantages  the  man  says  be  can  se- 
cure  bis  master  wben  be  sball  liave  got  bim 
tbrce  cbildren  (Auh  Gell.  ii.  15,  Conradi's 
note).  Martial  not  haviug  three  cbildren 
by  bis  wife  prayed  Domitiau  to  give  him 
'jus  trium  bberorum '  and  got  it,  whei'e- 
upon  be  put  away  his  wife,  or  wrotc  as  if 
he  lucaut  to  do  so  : 

"Natornm  mihi  jus  trium  rogaiiti 
Musarum  jjretium  dedit  mearum 
SoUis  qni  poterat.     Valebis,  uxor : 
Xon  debet  domini  perire  muuus." 

(ii.  92.) 

PUny  tbe  Youngcr  got  tbe  same  privilege 
granted  biiu  by  Trajan,  for  wbich  be  wrote 
tbe  emperor  a  letter  of  earnest  tbanks 
(X.  2). 

90.  Jtisla  doloris,']  His  friend  keei)s  up 
tbe  gravity  of  tbe  dialogue,  aud  preteuds 
to  sympatbize  with  tbe  iU-used  mau. 

92.  aUiuii  bipedem  sibi qitaerit  asellum.l 
Tbis,  whicb  sounds  equivocal,  is  pliiiu 
enough  in  tbe  original.  He  gets  biiuself 
another,  a  two-legged  ass.  Anotlier  fami- 
Uar   iustauce  is  iu   the  New  Testameut : 
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Ilaoc  soli  commissa  til)i  cclare  mcmcnto, 

Et  tacitus  nostras  intra  te  i\*r;c  cjuerelas; 

Nam  res  mortifera  est  inimicus  pumice  levis.  95 

Qui  modo  secrctum  cummiserat  arJet  et  oJit, 

Taiujuam  prodiilerim  quidciuid  scio.     Sumere  lcrrum, 

Fuste  apcrire  caput,  candelam  ajiponcre  valvis 

Non  dubitat.     Nec  coutemiias  aut  dcspicias,  cjuod 

His  opibus  nunquam  cara  est  annona  veneni.  100 

Er^o  occulta  te<i-cs,  ut  curia  Martis  Athenis. 

O  Corydon,  Corydon,  secretum  divitis  ullum 
Esse  putas  ?     Servi  ut  taceant,  jumenta  loquentur 
Et  canis  ct  postcs  et  marmora.     Claude  fcnestras, 
"S'ela  teg-ant  rimas,  junye  ostia,  tollite  lumen  105 

E  medio  (clamant  omnes),  prope  nemo  recumbat ; 
Quod  tamen  ad  cantum  galli  facit  ille  secundi 


tjyofTO  5«  (coi  eVfpoi  Svo  KaKOvpyoi  tTVv 
aiiTif  avatpidrivat  (Luke  xxiii.  32),  tlicrc 
werc  led  two  otlicrs  wlio  werc  nialefactors 
to  be  crucirtcd  witli  hiin.  But  tlie  mau 
ii>es  words  which  inay  he  takcn  against 
hinisclf. 

95.  inlmictts  pumice  levisJ]  He  begs  his 
fricnd  uot  to  rcpcat  what  he  has  said  lest 
it  should  come  round  to  his  niastcr ;  for 
such  lewd  pcrsons  are  spitcful  and  deadly 
enemics.  As  to  '  pumicc  lcvis '  see  uotc 
on  S.  viii.  Ifi.  The  man's  aLirm  is  anuising, 
and  so  is  the  serious  answer  of  his  frieud, 
who  kccps  uj)  his  fcars. 

96.  i^ui  modo  secretum  commiserat']  Ho 
says  that  whcn  a  nian  has  made  another 
the  depositary  of  his  secret  ini([uitics,  he 
hcfrins  to  hate  him  iuuncdiately,  and  to 
think  hc  has  hctraycd  hiin  :  aecordingiy 
hc  is  rcady  to  cut  thc  otlicr  to  i^ieces,  to 
hrcak  liis  liead  or  sct  firc  to  his  house 
('  valvis,'  his  door,  .\iii.  116,  n.),  and  (he 
a(Uls)  we  nuist  not  overiook  the  fact  that 
thcse  rich  pcoplc  ('o))ibus'  is  uscd  for 
'divitihus,'  tlie  tliiu}:;  ibr  the  pcrson)  will 
pive  auy  thin<;  ibr  ))oison  to  get  rid  of 
au  eiicmy.  Horacc  has  "  ViHs  amicorum 
est  aunona  bonis  ubi  quid  deest "  (Ep]).  i. 
12.  2)-),  and  tliat  sort  of  exprcnsion  seems 
to  liave  bcen  ))roverbiah  Umbricius  says 
ofthc  Grcck  interhiiiers  who  got  into  fami- 
Hcs,  "  Scire  volunt  sccreta  dou)us  atijue 
inde  tinu'ri  "  (S.  iii.  113).  [Kibl)cck  omits 
'  ucc  coutenmas  aut  despicias  quod  his  opi- 
bus.'] 

101.  ut  curia  lifnrti.t  Alhenis.']  Tlic 
Arco))agus  was  called  r)  6.1x1}  ^ou\))  aftcr  tiie 
cuustitution  of  Solou,  to  distinguish  it  froni 


the  council  of  500,  wliich  was  called  siniiily 
^ov\r].  Heiicc  Juveual  calls  it  'curia.' 
Hcfore  Solou's  time  it  was  only  a  court  of 
justice.  He  gavc  it  certain  ))olitical  aiid 
otlier  fuuctious,  and  niadc  it  a  dclibcnitive 
assembly.  Tlic  ))rocecdinys  wcrc  coiidnctcd 
with  closcd  dooi-s,  and  the  uieuibers  were 
sworu  to  sccrecy. 

102.  O  Corydon,  Corydon,']  The  fricnd 
will  uot  k't  Nacvolus  off  so  easily,  but  calls 
him  a  foolish  fcUow  for  thiuking  that  any 
thiug  a  rich  man  docs  cau  be  kept  secrct. 
Supi)osc  tlie  servauts  hold  their  tongue, 
the  vcry  beasts,  door-jiosts,  stones  will  cry 
out.  This  was  a  proverbial  way  of  s])caking. 
Ovid  (Met.  ii.  696)  has  "  Tutus  eas;  lapis 
iste  prius  tua  furta  locjuetur."  The  com- 
mentators  ou  Luke  xix.  40,  iav  ovtui  atw- 
irrtawtriv  ol  \idoi  KfKpa^ovTat,  (juotc  othcr 
exanii)les.  "  Tlie  stoiic  shall  cry  out  of  tlic 
wall,  and  the  bcam  out  of  thc  timbcr  shall 
auswer  it,"  is  our  translation  of  tlic  pro- 
))het  Habakkuk  (ii.  11).  Juvcnal  iiuitatcs 
Virgil's  "  0  Corydon,  Corydon,  (]uae  te 
demcntia  eei)it  ?  "  (Ecl.  ii.  69.) 

105.  toUite  lumeii]  Soiiie  MSS.  aud  old 
editions  havc  '  tollito,'  aud  Ihijicrti  and 
Acliaiutre  liave  that  forni.  Hut  as  llcinrich 
observcs,  thc  chauj^T  of  uuuibcr  is  iiot  un- 
usual,  and  tlic  probability  is  tliat '  tollito '  is 
a  coi)yist's  correction.  The  MSS.  have  all 
'clamant'  or  'clamcut,'cxcci)t  P.,which  has 
'taccaut.'  Ilcuuinius  aiid  otlicrs  have  fol- 
lowcd  Pithocus  in  ado])ting  this  rcading. 
[  Jahu  has  '  e  medio  iaceaut ;'  aiid  Kibbeck 
'  fac  caiit.'] 

107.  ad  cantum  gaUi]  'Galliciuiuiu'  was 
tlic  tiine  of  cock-erowiiig,  and  was  from 
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Proxinm.s  antc  Jioni  (■aupd  seiet  :   audiet  et  (juae 

Finxerunt  pariter  lihrarius,  arcliimaj^iri, 

Car])tores.      Quod  enim  (lul)itant  comjjunere  ei'imen       110 

In  dominos,  i^uoties  rumoriljus  uleiseuntur 

BalteaV     Nec  deerit  (jui  te  per  eompita  (juaerat 

Nolentem  et  miseram  vinosus  ineljriet  aurem, 

Illos  ergo  roges  quidtjuid  paullo  ante  })etebas 

A  nobis;  taceant  illi  :  sed  prodere  malunt  ]15 

Arcanum  quam  surrejjti  potare  Falerni 

Pro  populo  laeiens  (juuntum  Sauteia  bibebat. 


throc  to  four  iu  tlie  morninjj:.  The  first 
crowina:  was  at  niidnijiht.  BctHeen  tlie 
tinie  ealled  '  galliciniiini'  and  the  rising  of 
the  siiu  (antediein)  was  callcit '  dilucuhun.' 
In  tlie  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  our 
Lord  says  to  Peter,  "  liefore  the  cock  crow 
thou  shalt  deny  nie  thrice."  Mark,  writing 
i.t  Ronic  and  for  Roiuaus  (as  is  supposed), 
makes  our  Lord  say,  "  Before  the  cock 
crow  twice."  The  time  meant  is  the  same, 
tliat  is  the  hour  at  which  the  cock  crows 
the  second  time,  whieh  was  conventionally 
understood  as  tiie  hour  of  cock-crowing. 
Aristophanes  describes  the  same  hour  as 
that  OTf  rh  SfVTepov  aKeKTpvwv  i(pd4yyer' 
(Ecch  390).  St.  Mark  (xiii.  35)  divides 
the  night  into  four  parts,  6>pe,  jxecrovvKTtov, 
aXeKTopocpwvia,  irpcDl:,  which  was  a  Roinau 
division.  ' Aute  diem '  means  before  the  na- 
tural  day  of  twelve  hours,  which  began  at 
suurise  aud  euded  at  sunset.  The  civil 
day  of  twenty-four  hours  began  after  niid- 
niglit,  as  with  us.  Holyday  quotes  from 
the  Poelical  Hushandry  of  Tusser,  whom 
he  calls  "our  Euglish  Varro  for  rural  kuow- 
ledge,"  the  followiug  doggerel  : 

"Cock  crowetb  at  midnight    tinies   few 

above  six, 
With  pause  to  his  fellow  to  answer  be- 

twixt ; 
At  three  o'cIock  thickcr ;  aud  tlieu  as  you 

know, 
Like  all  unto  matins,  uear  day  they  do 

crow, 
At  midnight,  at  three,  and  an  hour  yer 

day, 
Thcy  utter  their  lauguage  as  well  as  they 

may." 

108.  audiet  et  quae  Finxerunt^  The 
host  of  the  nearest  tavern  will  hear  of  it, 
and  also  the  lies  with  which  it  will  be  em- 
bellished  by  tlie  servants.  The  '  Hbrarius ' 
was  also  called  '  scriba,'  and  was  employed 
in  writin":  for  his  master  and  takin<;  carc  of 


his  library  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  2.  5,  u.,  and  above, 
S.  vi.  17<5,  n.).  'Archimagirus  '  {apxifJ-ayti- 
poi)  was  the  chief  cook.  '  Carptores  '  were 
carvers,  otherwise  called  '  scissoi'cs,'  aud 
sometiuies  'structores'  (see  S.  v.  120,  n.). 
"  What  charges  will  tliey  uot  trump  up 
agaiust  their  niastcr,  while  with  lies  they 
reveuge  theraselves  for  the  strappings  they 
get  ?"  '  Baltea,'  leatheru  girdles,  were  cou- 
venient  instrumeuts  of  puuishment  and  al- 
ways  at  haud. 

113.  vinosus  inehriet  auretn.l  This  is  a 
curious  expression.  He  says,  Besides  the 
slaves,  some  tipsy  fellow  is  sure  to  look  out 
for  you  in  the  street,  though  you  would 
gladly  avoid  him  aud  drencli  your  ear  with 
his  gossip.  He  uses  '  iuebriet '  because  it 
suits  the  occasion.  ForcelHui  explaius  it 
by  "  impleat,  garrulitate  obtundat,  ut  ebrii 
soleut." 

116.  quam surrepti potare  Falemi~\  The 
genitive  depends  upon  'tantum'  uudcr- 
stood.  See  x.  13;  xiii.  31.  He  says,  You 
had  better  therefore  ask  of  them  wliat  you 
just  now  askcd  of  me  :  bid  them  hold  their 
peace :  but  they  would  rather  betray  a 
secret  than  drink  as  much  stoleu  wiue  (the 
sweeter,  Rujierti  says,  because  it  is  stolcu) 
as  Saufeia  drank  at  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea. 
This  same  name  occurs  iu  connexion  with 
these  rites  in  S.  vi.  320.  There  are  variants 
in  the  MSS.  Laufeia,  Laufela,  Laufella,  herc 
and  iu  the  other  place.  '  Pro  populo  fa- 
ciens  '  mcaus  that  she  was  assistiug  at  the 
sacritice  for  the  people  which  the  Vestals 
offered  at  the  rites  of  Bona  Dea.  It  was 
just  at  that  tirae  that  Clodius  intruded  on 
the  rites,  as  noticed  ou  S.  vi.  337.  Cicero 
writing  to  Atticus  (i.  13)  says,  "  Credo  te 
audisse  cuni  apnd  Caesarera  pro  populo 
fieret  venire  eo  niuliebri  vestitu  viruni,  id- 
que  sacriticiura  cum  virgines  iustaurassent 
mentionem  a  Q.  Corniticio  in  senatu  fac- 
tam."  See  also  the  12th  letter  of  the 
saine  book   and   the  spurious   speech  De 
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Yivemlum  ret-tc  est  cum  propter  plurima  tiun  liis 

Praeeipue  oausis,  ut  liuguas  maneipiorum 

Contemnas  :  nam  lintfua  mali  pars  ])essima  servi.  120 

Deterior  tamen  hic  (jui  liber  non  erit  illis 

Quorum  animas  et  iarre  suo  custodit  et  aere. 

Idcireo  ut  possim  lintT^uam  eontemnere  servi, 
Itile  eousilium  modo  sed  commune  dedisti  : 
Nunc  mihi  (piid  suades  post  damnum  temporis  et  spes  125 
Deeeptas  ?     Festinat  enim  decurrere  vclox 
Flosculus  angustae  miserae^iue  brevissima  vitae 
Portio  :  dum  bibimus,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  puellas 
Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectus. 

Ne  trepida  :  nunquam  pathicus  tibi  deerit  amicus      130 
Stantibus  et  salvis  his  collibus ;  undique  ad  illos 
Convenient  et  carpentis  et  navibus  omnes 
Qui  dig-ito  scalpunt  uno  caput.     Altera  major 


Domo,  c.  29,  Lon|ar's  note.  Tliis  use  of 
'  faccre  '  with  or  without  '  sacra '  or  '  rcin 
divinam  '  is  not  unconimon.  See  Cic.  pro 
Murena  (sub  fin.) :  "  Junonis  Sospitae,  cui 
omucs  cousules  faccre  necesse  est." 

118.  tum  his^  There  is  some  variation 
in  the  readings  here,  as  might  be  expected. 
'  Tum  his  '  is  that  of  the  best  MSS.  except 
P.,  which  has  'tunc  est,'  and  Jahn  [and 
Ribbeck]  adopt  that  reading.  In  S.  v. 
10  there  is  '  possis  cum  honestius,'  where 
the  syllable  is  not  cut  off,  but  is  short  (see 
note).  Here  it  is  long,  and  Heinrich  quotes 
Tibullus  (i.  5.  33) :  "  Et  tautum  venerata 
virum  hunc  sedula  curet." 

121.  Deterior  tanien  hic']  He  says, 
though  gossipiug  slaves  are  very  bad,  he 
is  worse  who  is  the  slave  of  those  whom  he 
niaiutains.  As  to  the  slave's  allowance  see 
uote  on  '  epimenia  '  in  S.  vii.  120. 

123.  Idcireo  tit  possiml  Here  Xaevolus 
replies,  though  it  is  probable  this  verse  is 
spurious,  as  Heinrich  and  Pithoeus  before 
him  judgud  it  to  be.  P.  has  it  afler  v.  118, 
with  '  possis '  [and  Jahn  puts  it  in  the  sanie 
place  with  the  reading  '  possis.'  Ribbeck 
places  vv.  118,  119,  and  also  120—124  at 
the  bottom  of  his  page  under  the  text,  with 
the  variations  '  tunc  est,'  '  cave  sis'  for 
'  causis,'  and  '  nec '  for  '  nam.'  Jahn  thiuks 
that  vv.  120,  121  are  spurious].  Xaevolus 
tells  his  counsellor  that  his  advicc  is  good, 
but  too  gcneral ;  now  he  wants  to  know 
whi\t  he  had  bettcr  do  to  redeem  his  lost 
timc  und  make  up  for  liis  disappointments, 


slnce  the  prime  of  life  is  passing  and  age 
is  insensibly  crccping  on  while  he  is  wast- 
ing  his  time.  He  expresses  himself  in  very 
poetical  verses,  which  Juvenal  could  write 
when  he  pleased,  as  niost  men  can  who 
have  a  vigorous  hold  of  their  own  language 
and  of  truth. 

131.  Stantibus  et  salvis  his  coUihus ;"] 
Tliis  is  equivalent  to  "  Incolumi  Jove  et 
urbe  Rouia  "  (Hor.  C.  iii.  5.  12).  '  Car- 
pentis  et  navibus  '  is  another  way  of  saying 
by  sea  and  land,  like  "  Xavibus  atque  Quad- 
rigis  petimus  bene  vivere"  (Hor.  Epp.  i. 
11.  28^.  "  Qui  digito  scalpunt  uno  caput  " 
was  a  proverb  for  persons  of  effeminate 
habits.  Plutarch  says  that  Clodius,  attack- 
ing  Pompeius  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
asked  the  crowd  such  questions  as  these  : 
Ti j  iffTiv  avroKpdroop  a.K6\affros  ;  ris  afr]p 
lifSpa  ^TjTei;  ris  iv\  SaKrvKtp  Kvarai  rT)v 
K«pa\^v;  (vit.  Pomp.  c.  48,  fin.)  See 
Long's  note  on  Cic.  pro  P.  Sestio,  c.  55 : 
"Cantorum  conviclo."  In  Seneca  (Con- 
trov.  iii.  19)  a  distich  of  Calvus'  on  Poui- 
peius  is  preserved  : 

"  Fasciola  qui  crura  ligat,digito  caput  uno 
Scalpit,  quid  credas  huuc  sibi  velle  vi- 
rum  ?" 

133.  Altera  major  Spes  superest .]  He 
tells  him  gravely  there  ishope  ofhishaving 
a  still  better  business,  and  he  has  ouly  to  go 
on  eating  stimulants  till  it  falls  in.  '  Eruca  ' 
is  the  rocket,  a  vegetable  entcn  as  a  provo- 
cative  of  appetite  and  lust.     See  Hor.  S.  ii. 
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Spes  superest :  tu  tantum  erucis  imprime  dentem. — 

Iluec  exemplii  para  felicibus  :  at  mea  Clotho  135 

Et  Lacliesis  gaudent  si  pascitur  ing-uine  venter. 
O  parvi  nostrique  Lares,  quos  ture  minuto 
Aut  farre  et  tenui  soleo  exorare  corona, 
Quando  eg-o  fig-am  aliquid  quo  sit  mihi  tuta  senectus 
A  teg-ete  et  baculo?  viginti  millia  fenus  140 

Pignoribus  positis,  argenti  vascuhx  puri 
Sed  quae  Fabricius  Censor  notet,  et  duo  fortes 
De  grege  Moesorum,  qui  me  cervice  locata 


8.  51,  11.  The  niaii  answers  that  thcse 
lessons  are  very  well  for  the  rich  and  hicky, 
but  his  destiuy  is  satisfied  if  he  can  fiU  his 
belly  by  his  obscene  gains. 

137.  O  parvi  nostrique  Lares,']  The  sa- 
tire  is  well  kept  up.  The  man  calls  pite- 
ously  and  piously  upon  his  Lares,  and  asks 
wheu  lie  sluill  hiy  by  a  little  coinpeteuce  to 
retire  upon;  and  concludes  in  despair  of 
ever  reahziug  evcn  his  modest  expectations, 
through  the  cruclty  of  Fortune  who  is  deaf 
to  his  prayers.  '  Parvi  uostrique '  means 
that  they  are  small  and  such  as  become  his 
condition.  He  reminds  his  Lares  of  his 
frequent  sacrifices,  which  are  those  of  a 
poor  man,  hke  the  oflerings  of  Horace's 
Phidyle : 

"  Si  thure  placaris  et  horna 
Fruge  Lares.  .  .  . 
Parvos  coronantem  marino 
Kore  deos  fragilique  niyrto. 

Mollivit  aversos  Penates 
Farre  pio  et  sahente  mica." 

(C.  iii.  23.) 

'  Figam'  is  a  metaphor  from  hunting,  as 
Iluperti  says.  'Tegete  et  baculo,'  a  rug 
(v.  8)  and  staflP,  are  the  marks  of  a  beggar. 

140.  vigi^iti  milUafenus']  Thedemnnds 
he  goes  on  to  make  are  not  very  modest, 
though  he  thinks  they  are  so,  considering 
how  much  he  has  done  to  earn  theni :  a 
capital  which  shall  be  put  out  upon  mort- 
gage  and  bring  him  iu  twenty  tliousand 
sesterces,  a  few  small  vcsscls  of  plain  silver, 
two  stout  bearers  to  carry  him  to  theCircus, 
with  aii  engraver  and  a  modeller,  and  with 
these  he  will  be  content,  for  he  exjiects  of 
course  always  to  be  a  poor  man.  About 
170,000  sesterces  would  be  the  capital  he 
asks  for,  if  his  interest  was  'lcgitimum,' 
that  is  twelve  per  cent.,  a  considerable  for- 
tune  to  make  by  such  a  trade,  and  though 


it  was  less  than  half  the  cquestrian,  he 
could  make  up  his  inind  to  be  satisfied. 
'  Argenti  puri '  is  uncliased  silver  (x.  19). 

142.  Sed  quae  Fabricitis  Censor  notet,'\ 
This  is  the  celebrated  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus 
who  was  opposed  to  Pyrrhus.  In  B.c.  275 
he  was  Censor,  and  distiuguished  liimself  by 
the  severity  of  his  proceedings  for  putting 
down  hixurious  habits.  In  particuhir  he 
and  his  colleague,  Q.  Aemihus  Papus,  are 
said  to  have  degraded  a  senator,  P.  Cor- 
nehus  Rufinus,  who  had  been  dictator  and 
twice  consul,  for  having  in  his  posscssion 
for  use  at  his  table  (coenae  gratia)  ten 
pounds'  weight  of  silver  (Livy,  Epit.  14 ; 
GelL  iv.  8;  xvii.  21).  'Notare'  is  the 
technical  word  for  the  censor's  mark  (Hor. 
S.  i.  6.  20,  n. :  "  censorque  moveret  Ap- 
pius").  Rufinus  was  removed  "ob  luxuriae 
notam  "  (Gell.  1.  c).  The  nian  aflTects  to 
want  only  plain  silver  cups,  but  they  must 
be  massive. 

143.  De  grege  Moesoriim,']  Moesia, 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  inodern 
Bulgaria  and  part  of  Servia  lying  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Duuube  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  M.  Haenius,  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  the  tinie 
of  Augustus.  It  was  afterwards,  perhaps  in 
the  time  of  Trajan,  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces,  Superior  and  Inferior.  The  stoutest 
slaves  were  got  from  Illyricum  and  the  pro- 
vinces  on  the  Danube.  Some  MSS.  have 
'  Medorum.'  See  note  on  vii.  132 :  "  longo 
premit  assere  Medos."  Two  men  were  of 
course  the  sinallest  number  that  could  carry 
a  chair  or  palanquin,  and  they  niust  needs 
be  stout.  Tlie  largest  number  was  eight, 
and  six  was  a  common  number.  See  S.  i. 
64  :  "  sexta  cervice  feratur."  '  Locata '  is 
phiced  under  the  pole,  if  the  reading  be 
right.  It  is  that  of  all  theMSS.  Heiurich 
would  read  '  locatum,'  which  Jahn  has  taken 
into  tlie  text.  Ruperti  suggests '  locantes.' 
'Locatum  '  is  simplest.  '  Locata'  can  hardly 
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Secimim  jubeaut  elamoso  insistere  Ciico. 

Sit  mihi  praeterea  eurvus  eaelator,  et  altcr  145 

Qiii  nuiltas  faeies  riut»-it  cito  :   sunieiuiit  liaee, 

Uuaudo  vjj;i)  paujier  ero.      \'(jtuni  nuserabile,  ncc  spes 

His  salteni  :  n:un  (luuni  ))ro  me  Fortuua  rog^atur, 

Affixit  eeras  illa  de  n:ive  ]>etitas 

Quae  Sieulos  cautus  eti\i"it  remio-e  surdo.  150 


1)0  right.  IIo  says  he  wants  two  bciircrs  to 
oarry  hiiii  to  tlie  Circii-^  aiul  kiH'})  liiin  safe 
froui  tho  orowd,  throu^h  which  iio  n)ust 
n)ake  his  way  hin)sclf  if  ho  wulkcil.  If  lio 
woro  u  rioh  inan  ho  would  havo  bcsidos  his 
boarors  '  antoaiubulonos,'  outrunuers,  who 
wcut  bofore  to  cloar  tlio  way. 

Ito.  curi-iis caeUitor,  et  alterl  'Curvus ' 
moans  bont  with  stooping  at  liis  work.  In 
tho '  faniiha  urbana,'  among  the  slavos  callod 
gonerally  '  Hterati,' wcalthy  Koinaus  liad  va- 
rious  artists  among  whom  wcre  'oaolatores,' 
chasers  in  silver,  aud  '  scrvi  ab  iu)agiuil)us,' 
whose  business  it  wiis  to  inodel  iii  wax.  Ouc 
of  oach  of  thcsc  was  all  this  niodost  man 


dosirod  ;  "  for  (says  lio)  I  u)ust  always  cx- 
peot  to  be  poor."  Pitiful  ])r:iyer !  (lio  oi'ies 
iu  despair,)  I  havo  uo  liope  evt'U  of  tl)ose ; 
for  wlien  I  i)ray  to  Fortune  slie  stops  her 
ears  with  wax,  likc  tho  crew  of  Ulysses  whea 
tlicy  passed  tho  island  of  tlie  Sireues. 
Ulysses,  by  tlie  advico  of  Circe,  stoj^pcd 
his  u)ou's  ears  that  tlioy  might  not  hoar 
tlie  song'  of  thcse  ohanners  (Odyss.  xii. 
173,  sqq.).  Honier  placos  thein  in  an  island 
in  the  straits  of  Messiua  ;  aud  so  Juvcnal 
sj)eaksof  '  Siculos  cantus.'  [P.,  Jaliu,  and 
Ribbcck  liave  '  piu^it,*  in  placc  of  '  fiiigit.' 
There  is  :Uso  a  reading  '  piugat.'] 


SATIRA    X. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TnoiTGH  thU  satire  takes  general  ground,  the  subjoct  it  trcats  of  is  brought  home  by 
oxamplcs  and  thc  mode  of  treatmcnt  to  the  geueration  in  which  it  was  written.  In 
this  rcspcct  as  woll  as  iu  caustic  power,  in  brilliancy  of  languago,  in  variety  as  well  as 
originality,  it  is  superior  to  the  poem  writtcn  in  imitation  of  it  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
through  wliich  it  is  best  known  to  the  majority  of  English  readers.  The  graphic  aud 
dramatic  pa.ssage  on  thc  fortuncs  of  Scjanus  is  tamcly  roprcsentcd  by  the  correspoudiug 
cxample  of  Wolsey  ;  and  the  dcscription  of  Charlcs  of  Sweden  is  a  heavy  substitute  for 
that  of  Ilannibal.  Xo  description  of  au  iuibccile  old  age  ever  caine  near  that  which  is 
coutained  in  this  satirc,  and  the  pictures  of  Priam's  death  as  it  might  have  becu  and  as 
it  was  are  scenes  which  might  be  transfcrred  to  cauvas.  The  language  of  Ncstor  at 
his  8on's  funcral  is  vcry  n)ournfuI.  Thc  scrious  lines  at  the  end,  tliough  tlic  thoughts 
tliey  coutain  are  not  all  original,  are  in  Juvcnars  best  style,  which  is  bettcr  thau 
Horace's  in  dealing  with  grave  subjects  iu  scrious  language,  as  it  is  tlie  style  of  a  man 
in  eamest,  an  impressio))  which  Juvc))al  alvvays  couvcys,  but  Horace  seldom.  The 
relation  of  man  to  God  is  truly  statcd  iu  the  words  '  Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi ;' 
and  the  vigour  of  a  nianly  hcart  is  excellently  described  in  half  a  dozen  lines, '  Fortem 
posce  animum,'  &c. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  satire  is  the  vanity  of  human  wishcs,  which  are  seldom  conceived 
in  a  reasonable  spirit,  and  are  generally  shortsighted  and  impulsivc,  if  not  in  themselves 
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1)11(1.  jNIoncy  of  convsi'  is  the  first  and  cliief  dosirc,  Init  tlie  poor  are  safest  an.l  liappiest. 
IV)\ver  has  its  terrible  reverses,  and  they  who  uiount  liighest  fall  farthest,  of  which 
Sejanus  was  an  appalliug  instance.  Eloquence  is  a  fatal  gift,  as  Deniosthencs  and  Cicero 
found.  Military  virtue  is  a  fictiou  :  take  away  the  prizes  of  war,  glory  aud  so  forth, 
and  the  soldier's  virtue  would  have  no  charms  for  the  soldier.  Thc  contpierors  of  the 
world  iill  no  more  than  a  cotfiu  at  last,  and  they  are  themselves  hnnihled  by  defeat.  As 
to  length  of  days  it  only  inultiplies  sorrow ;  imbecility  aud  humiliation  are  its  poi-tion, 
or  the  loss  of  all  we  hold  dear.  Better  to  die  while  we  are  happy  and  fortunate  thaii 
live  on  tosee  trouble  take  the  place  of  suecess.  Beauty  is  ouly  a  snare,  and  ugliness  is 
the  best  guardian  of  modesty.  These  are  the  poiuts  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of 
familiarexauiples,  and  in  language  which  makes  this  satire  one  of  the  most  iutelligible 
as  well  as  most  cntcrtaining  and  instructive  of  all. 

ARGUMENT. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  but  few  can  tell  good  from  its  opposite.  When  are  our 
fears  or  hopes  by  reasou  guided  ?  what  wish  when  gaiued  is  uot  repented  of  ?  The 
gods,  too  kiud,  ruin  whole  houses  at  their  own  desire.  In  peace  and  war  we  pray 
for  what  niust  hurt  us :  the  gift  of  eloquence  or  sinewy  arms  are  fatal  botli  alike. 

V.  12.  But  more  are  choked  with  money  aud  with  care  to  swell  their  fathers'  fortunes. 
For  this  in  tyrauuous  times  by  Nero's  bidding  Longiuus,  Seneca,  and  Lateraiaus 
were  shut  up  in  thcir  houses  :  guards  are  seldom  set  to  watch  a  garret.  The  empty 
traveller  siugs  in  the  robber's  presence ;  carry  a  silver  cup  or  two  and  you  shall 
start  at  every  reed  that  moves.  But  wealth  is  our  first  prayer ;  and  yet  no  poison 
lurks  in  earthen  mugs,  'tis  iu  the  jewelled  cup  and  Setian  wiue  you  liave  to  fear  it. 

V.  28.  Did  not  the  sages  well  theu,  one  wlio  laughed  and  one  who  wept  whene'er  he 
went  abroad  ?  Any  can  laugh,  but  where  the  other  got  his  store  of  tears  we  well 
may  wonder.  Democritus  could  laugh  for  ever,  yet  those  towns  had  no  abuses  like 
our  own.  Suppose  he  had  seen  the  Praetor  going  to  the  Games  in  his  tall  chariot 
with  Jove's  tunic  ou,  with  folds  of  purple  toga  antl  great  crowu  too  big  for  any 
neck,  borne  by  a  slave  placed  at  his  side  that  he  may  know  himsclf  a  man ;  an  eagle 
on  his  ivory  staff,  on  one  side  trumpeters,  on  the  other  fi-iends  and  citizens  in  white, 
friends  whom  his  dole  uiakes  such.  Why  even  there  he  laughed  at  every  turn, 
showing  that  meu  of  mind  are  found  even  in  dullest  climes.  He  mocked  the  cares, 
the  joys,  sometimes  the  very  tears  of  mcu,  bade  Fortime  hang  herself,  and  poiuted 
at  her. 

V.  54.  So  all  our  prayers  are  idle  or  they're  mischievous.  Some  by  the  cnvy  which  is 
linked  with  power,  some  by  long  rolls  of  honours  are  undoue  ;  their  statues  fall,  tri- 
umphal  chariots  are  hacked  to  pieces.  The  flames  are  crackling,  see  Sejauus  burns, 
and  from  that  face,  second  to  only  one,  are  pots  and  pans  aud  kettles  made.  Rejoice! 
Sejauus  through  the  streets  is  dragged  and  all  are  happy.  "  Look  at  his  lips,  his  face : 
I  never  loved  the  mau;  but  who  accused  him,  how  has  the  offence  been  proved?" 
"  A  wordy  long  epistle  came  from  Capreae."  "  No  more,  I  ask  nomore."  But  wliat 
of  the  rabble  ?  They  follow  fortune  aud  they  hate  the  fallen.  Had  but  tlie  Tuscau 
prospered  and  taken  the  old  inan  off  his  guard,  that  selfsame  hour  they  had  hailed 
him  Emperor.  \Ve've  grown  iudiffereut  since  our  votes  wei-e  sold,  aud  they  who  once 
gave  all  the  honours  now  miud  nothing  but  their  belly  and  the  Games.  "  I  hear  that 
many  are  to  share  his  fate."  "  Of  course ;  the  fire  is  large ;  I  met  Brutidius  lookiug 
ratherpale  :  Ajax  will  be  for  pimishiug  us  all  for  not  supportiug  him  :  Iet's  run  and 
tread  upon  the  corpse  and  let  the  slaves  bc  witness."  This  was  what  peoplewhispered 
of  Sejanus.  Would  you  be  bowed  to  as  he  was,  and  have  his  power,  and  be  the 
guardian  of  a  tyraut,  liviug  ou  a  lonely  vock,  sun-ounded  by  astrologers  ?     Of  course 
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you  like  j)roiiu>tii>ii,  iiiiil  wliy  iiot  ?  Hiit  wliut  is  niiik  it'  misi-ry  l)t'  its  inctisurf  ? 
Whioli  woulil  you  rutlicr  tuke,  Sfjiinus'  toga  or  tlie  riij^s  of  a  couiitry  Afdile  ?  Ho 
tlieii,  you  iiiust  nllow,  knew  uot  wlmt  lic  sliould  usk  :  for  he  who  pruyed  for  too  niuch 
jvower  did  ouly  buiUl  irimsclf  a  tower  to  fiill  the  fui*ther  from.  Wliut  ruincd  Ciilssus, 
Cuesiir,  aiid  Poinjjcius  ?  The  rank  they  sought  by  cvery  art,  and  gods  too  prone  to 
listen  to  thoir  pniycrs.     Kcw  kings  and  tyruuts  dio  a  natural  dcuth. 

V.  111.  Uoys  jmiy  Mincrva  for  Demosthcne.s'  or  Cicero's  eloqucnce,  and  yct  'twa.s 
this  that  killed  thcm.  'Twas  Gciiius  that  lost  its  head  and  hunds.  Smull  jileuders 
never  dycd  the  Itostni  with  their  l)lood.  Had  he  writ  all  as  he  wiotc  jioetry,  thcu 
Cicero  inight  have  inockcd  Antouius'  swords.  Td  rather  be  Iheauthor  of  his  jjocms 
than  of  liis  fauious  spccch.  A  crucl  dcath  was  his  too  who  held  the  rcins  of  the  fuU 
tlieatre  before  ndmiriug  Atheus,  whoin  with  bad  omeiis  boru  his  futher  scnt  to  school 
from  thc  forgc. 

V.  133.  Thc  8j)oils  of  war  somc  count  the  height  of  liuinan  happincss :  for  this  do  ull 
great  caj)tains  rousc  themsdvcs.  Thc  thii-st  for  fame  is  greutcr  thun  for  virtue  :  for 
take  away  hcr  honours  who  would  love  hcr?  The  glory  of  a  few  then,  tliirsting  for 
cpitajjhs  to  be  iuscribed  uj)ou  their  tomb  till  the  tig  splits  it,  hus  wrccked  their 
country  :  tombs  thcmselves  must  perish. 

V.  117.  Weigh  Hannibal :  how  luauy  pouuds  iii  that  great  general,  whom  Afiica  could 
not  hold  ?  He  wins  Hispaiiia,  leuj)s  ucross  tho  Pyrenecs,  and  splits  the  Alj^s  with 
vincgar.  Now  he's  in  Italy  ;  thafs  not  cnough  ;  lie  counts  it  nothiug  till  lic  j)laiits 
liis  flag  in  thc  strccts  of  Romc.  A  glorious  picture  that,  the  one-eyed  caj)taiii  on  his 
elcphant !  What  was  the  issue  tlicn  ?  O  glory  !  lic  himself  is  bcatcii,  seiit  into 
exile,  and  tlicre  sits  at  the  kiiig's  door  till  lie  be  j)leased  to  wakc.  Thc  soul  that  sliook 
the  world  a  riug  laid  low.  Go,  fool,  aud  scale  the  Alps,  that  boys  may  learu  to 
wonder  and  dcclaim. 

\.  168.  For  Pcllu's  boy  oiie  world  was  not  cnough  :  its  narrow  limits  wcre  to  liim  as 
Gyarus  or  Scriphus  :  yet  wheii  hc  camc  to  Bubylon  a  coffiii  satisficd  hini.  Death 
reveals  how  siiiall  we  little  mcu  are. 

V.  174.  The  credulous  hclicve  that  Xcrxes  cut  tlirough  Athos  aud  all  the  lics  of 
Greek  historians :  he  bridged  the  sea  aud  drank  up  rivers,  flogged  thc  winds  and 
chaiued  tlic  Karth-shaker— how  merciful  not  to  have  brandcd  him  !  Sure  any  of  the 
gods  would  be  liis  slave !  But  how  did  hc  get  back  from  Salainis  ?  Wiiy  with  one 
sliip  through  seas  choked  with  the  corpscs  of  his  meii.  This  was  the  peualty  his  glory 
found. 

V.  189.  "  Give  me  loug  lifc,  O  Jove,  aiid  many  years  !"  So  uuabaslicd  and  eagerly 
you  pray.  But  age  is  fuU  of  ills  :  an  ugly  facc,  tough  skin,  chccks  Habby,  wrinklcs  like 
a  monkcy.  In  youth  there's  some  varicty,  old  men  are  all  alike  :  with  trembling  voice 
and  liinbs,  bald  liead  and  runuing  nosc,  and  toothlcss  gums,  a  burdcn  to  themselves  and 
all  about  thcm.  His  taste  is  gone,  of  meat  and  drink  I  mean,  for  as  to  plcasure  of 
another  sort,  tliat  Iie  has  long  forgot.  Thc  tiucst  music  gives  him  no  enjoymcnt.  What 
luattcr  where  he  sits  at  the  theatre  ?  He  cannot  hcur  the  very  horns  and  trumpcts. 
His  slavc  must  bawl  wlicn  visitors  are  announced  or  wheu  he  tells  hiin  whafs  o'clock. 
The  blood  ruiis  cold  aiid  scanty  in  his  veins.  A  troop  of  all  discases  daiices  rouiid  him  : 
60  numerous  I  could  sooncr  reckon  Hij)jiia's  lovcrs,  Tliemison's  victinis,  all  tlie  part- 
uers  Basilus  has  clieated  and  all  the  wards  Hirrus  has  robbcd,  Iiow  many  villas  my 
old  barbcr  Iias.  Oiic  has  the  rhcumatism,  oiie  the  luinbugo,  onc  sciatica  :  this  onc  is 
hliiid,  tliat  oue  is  fcd  by  othcrs ;  he  wlio  would  griu  oucc  at  tlie  sight  of  dinncr,  uow 
gapcs  likc  a  young  swallow  for  his  food.  But  worst  of  ail  is  dotuge  that  forgcls  its 
servants,  fricnds,  nnd  childrcn  :  makcs  a  will  aiid  givcs  its  money  to  a  Iiarlot.  But 
though  he  kecps  his  scnses  Iie  must  sce  Iiis  fricnds  all  dyiiig  round  hiin.  This  is  the 
penalty  of  age,  to  jiass  its  days  in  mourning  for  the  dcad. 
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V.  246.  Ncstor  of  course  was  liappy,  who  lived  to  be  as  old  almost  as  the  crows. 
Biit  scc  hiin  niourning  hy  Antilochus'  pyrc,  asking what  crime  he  had  done  that  he  should 
live  so  long.  8ee  Peleus  weeping  for  Achillcs,  sce  Laertcs  mourning  for  his  wandering 
son.  Hiul  Priam  dicd  before  the  war  of  Troy,  his  sons  had  carricd  liim  to  burial  with 
solemn  ritcs  and  mourning  womeu,  his  daughters  at  thcir  head.  What  did  he  get  by 
living  ?  He  saw  all  Asia  fall  by  fire  and  sword,  then  put  liis  armour  on  and  ran  to  the 
altar  like  an  okl  ox  to  perish.  His  deatli  however  was  a  man's  :  his  wife  survived  him 
aud  she  died  a  dog.  But  passing  Pontus'  king  and  Crocsus  and  the  lesson  Solon  gave 
him,  look  at  Marius,  exiled,  imprisoned,  swamped,  and  beggiug  bread  where  hc  was  late 
a  victor.  \Mio  had  bceu  happier  had  he  breathed  his  last  whcn  he  came  down  from 
his  triumphal  chariot  ?  Pompeius  had  a  fever  sent  him,  but  the  prayers  of  many  towna 
prevailed,  aud  so  his  fortune  savcd  him  to  lose  an  army  and  his  hcad.  This  Lentulus 
was  spared,  Cethcgus  too  died  whole,  and  Catilina  fcll  no  mangled  carcass. 

V.  289.  Mothcrs  will  pray  for  beauty  for  their  chiklren.  Why  should  they  not  ? 
Lucretia  bids  us  ask  not  for  form  like  hers  :  Virginia  would  have  changed  with  the 
hunchback  girl.  The  pareuts  of  a  haudsome  boy  must  always  tremble,  so  seldom 
chastity  and  beauty  go  togethev :  though  he  he  trained  with  all  simplicity,  though 
uature  guard  him  with  a  modest  mind  and  blushing  face,  they  will  not  suffer  him  to 
grow  a  man  :  lust  will  spare  nothing,  e'en  to  bribe  his  parents.  The  plain  are  never 
ravished.  Then  be  uot  proud  of  your  boy's  looks.  So  much  the  greater  daugers  wait 
for  hira.  A  common  paramour  he'll  soou  bccome,  with  all  the  risks  from  jealoushus- 
bands  who  don't  spare  their  rivals.  First  your  boy  shall  play  the  lover  with  a  dame  he 
likes ;  but  soon  a  richer,  whom  he  likes  not,  shall  seduce  him  and  strip  herself  of  all 
she  has  to  give  him.  "  But  if  he's  chaste  his  beauty  will  uot  hurt  him."  Nay,  did 
Hippolytus'  virtue  profit  him,  or  did  BelIerophon's  ?  Rejection  stung  those  women 
to  re^euge.     AVomau  is  theu  most  savage  when  shame  goads  on  reveuge. 

V.  329.  How  would  you  counsel  Silius,  when  Messalina  had  resolved  to  marrj-  him  ? 
The  best  and  haudsomest,  a  uoble  youth,  is  ravished  to  his  death  bj^  the  Empress'  eyes. 
The  veil  is  on  her  head,  the  bed  preparcd,  the  portion  settled,  aud  the  auspices 
declared.  Is  it  a  private  busiuess  ?  No,  she  must  marry  as  becomes  her  state.  Now 
make  your  choice,  marry  or  die  before  the  eveniug  falls ;  marry  aud  die  when  the 
Prince  hears  of  it.  you'Il  have  a  fcw  days'  iuterval,  he'll  be  the  last  to  learn  his  own 
disgi-ace  :  so  do  her  bidtliug.     Either  way  thy  fair  neck  sufFers  for  it. 

V.  346.  Must  we  then  ask  for  nothiug  ?  Lcave  the  gods  themselves  to  settle  what  is  good 
for  us.  They  givc  us  what  is  best,  not  pleasantest.  We  ask  in  the  heat  of  passiou  for 
wife  or  childreu,  and  know  uot  what  they'Il  prove.  But  if  you  must  pray,  let  itbe  for 
hcalth,  a  he;dthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind ;  stout  heart  that  fcars  not  dcath,  but  counts 
the  end  of  life  a  gift  of  nature ;  able  to  bear  its  toils,  patient,  content,  preferring  Her- 
cules'  labours  to  lust  and  appetite  aud  luxury.  This  you  may  give  yourself ;  a  tranquil 
life  lies  in  the  patli  of  virtue.  You  want  no  god  with  Prudence  at  your  side  :  'tis  we, 
'tis  we,  make  thee  a  goddess,  Fortune,  and  set  thee  up  in  heaven. 

Omnibus  in  terris  quae  sunt  a  Gadibus  usque 
Auroram  et  Gang-en,  paitci  dignoscere  possunt 
Vera  bona  atque  illis  multum  diversa,  remota 
Erroris  nebula.     Quid  enim  ratione  timemus 

3.  illis  mulfnm  diversa,']  "  True blessings  error '  is  an  expression  common  to  all  lan- 

from  those  things  which  are  far  ditlerent  guages. 

from  true  blessings ;"  which,  as  Heinrich  4.   Qvid  enini  ratione  timemus^     'Ra- 

observes,  is  au  euphemism.     '  The  mist  of  tione '  is  under  the    guidance  of  reasou : 
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Aut  (.•upiimis?  (luid  lam  tlextro  j)cde  (.'oiK-ipis  ut  tc 
Conatus  non  poeniteat  voti(]ue  peracti? 
Evertcre  domos  totas  optantibus  ipsis 
Di  tacilcs;  nocitura  to<ifa,  nocitura  ])etuntur 
IMilitia  ;  torrens  diecndi  copia  multis 
Et  sua  mortifcra  cst  facundia ;  viribus  ille 
Confisus  jH'riit  admirandus(juc  laccrtis. 
Sed  plures  nimia  congesta  jiecunia  cura 
StranjLj^^ulat,  ct  cuncta  cxsuj)crans  j)atrimonia  census 
Quanto  dclj)liinis  balaena  Jiritannica  major. 
Temporibus  diris  igitur  jussuque  Neronis 
Longinum  et  magnos  Senecae  praedivitis  hortos 
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'(lextcTpes'  Foroellini  explains  '  folix  ac- 
cessus,  advciitus  boni  oniiiiis,'  aiul  (|uotc9 
Virfjil  (Aun.  viii.  302),  "  Et  nos  ct  tua 
tlexter  adi  pcde  sacra  secundo ;''  and  Au- 
pustinc  (Epp.  -14),  "  Nyniplionioquid  aliud 
sipnificat  quani  boni  jicdis  Iioniincm,  id  est 
cujus  adveutus  atfcrat  ali(|uid  fdicitatis  ? 
sicut  solcnius  diccrc  sccundo  ])cde  introisse 
cujus  introituni  i^rospcritas  ali^jua  conse- 
cuta  sit."  Juvcnal  asks  tliercfore,  "  What 
do  \ve  cithcr  fcar  or  dcsire  with  reason  for 
our  guidc,  or  what  purpose  is  ever  so  for- 
tunatdy  couccivcd  as  not  to  lcad  to  dis- 
appointmcnt  ?"  Kupcrti  thinks  there  is 
some  crror,  because  uo  onc  ever  heard  of 
such  a  phrase  as  '  dextro  pede  conci|)ere 
votum.'  It  is  not  *  concipcre  votuni,' the 
nicaning  of  which  would  be  to  utter  a 
prayer  iu  a  set  form  of  words."  Many  MSS. 
liave  '  concupis,'  wbich  is  a  clerical  error. 
[Ribbeck  lias  '  conripis.'] 

7.  optantibus  ipsis]  That  is  by  grantinp 
men  their  desircs,  which  are  shortsightcd 
aud  surc  to  bring  mischicf  (nocitnra).  The 
opposition  of  '  toga  '  and  '  niilitia  '  is  com- 
mou.  Thc  particular  ambition  exprcssed 
in  '  toga  '  is  shown  in  what  foUows;  it  is 
]niblic  bonours,  to  whicb  nicn  rise  by  tbcir 
cloqucnce  only  to  ])erish.  '  Illc '  refers  to 
the  soldier,  not,  I  tbink,  as  tlic  coinmcn- 
t-jitors  following  tbe  Sclioliast  say,  to  Milo 
the  athlcta.  This  exam])Ie  would  not  bc 
to  the  i)urpose.  Thc  jwrfect,  '  periit,'  has 
tbe  sense  of  the  aorist.  The  other  dies 
bccause  he  trusts  liis  own  strength,  and 
bccause  men  adniire  his  arnis.  The  final 
syllable  of '  pcriit '  is  takcn  as  long  from  its 
jjosition  in  tbe  verse,  not  "  througli  con- 
Iraction  or  liiatus,"  as  KujXTti  says.  Con- 
traction  would  n(jt  niake  the  lirst  sylhible 
1'ing.  (See  above.vi.  559,  n. :  "Magnuscivis 
oliit  et  formidatus  Otboni.")  'Contidcre '  is 
commonly  used  in  the  scnse  of  prcsunip- 


tion  (Horace,  C.  iii.  4.  50,  n.  :  "  Fidens  ja- 
veutus  borrida  brachiis").  A  sniall  num- 
ber  of  MSS.  have  'admirandus,'  which 
Hcinrich  has  adoptcd,  I  think  rightly, 
but  it  is  not  important.  All  other  editors 
bave  '  admirandis.'  [Kibbeck  in  place  of 
'  o])tantibus '  has '  opcrantibus,'  the  reading 
of  Cod.  Bcrnensis  61.  P.  bas  '  op  *  tanti- 
bus.'  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  '  optanti- 
bus  '  is  thc  true  reading.] 

13.  Slrangulat,']  He  saysmore  still  aro 
choked  by  their  hcaps  of  money,  their  for- 
tuncs,  which  arc  as  much  largcr  thau  those 
tbeir  fatbers  letl  tbem  as  a  whale  is  bigger 
than  a  dolphin.  Tbey  beap  up  riches  to 
their  own  destruction.  Tbcre  is  a  story  of 
Midas'  fcKxl  turning  to  gold  and  choking 
him,  which  the  old  commentators  say  Ju- 
vcnal  niiiy  have  had  in  mind.  ^Miales  pro- 
bably  came  as  far  south  as  our  islaud  morc 
commouly  then  than  they  do  uow.  '  Tanto ' 
is  omitted  before  '  quanto,'  as  ix.  116 ;  xiii. 
31. 

16.  Loni/inum  et  magnos  Seneeae]  Cas- 
sius  Louginus  was  a  jurist  of  emincnce 
and  a  man  of  wealth,  wbich  he  liad  got  by 
inheritance  and  probably  increascd  during 
his  govei-nmcnt  of  Syria.  Nero  covetcd 
his  nioney  and  was  jcalous  of  his  reputation, 
aud  got  a  Senatus  consultum  iMussed  by 
which  be  was  banishcd  to  Sardinia  a.d.  66  : 
"  Nullo  crimine  nisi  quod  oj^ibus  vctustis  et 
gravitatc  niorum  praeccllebat  "  (Tac.  Ann. 
xvi.  7).  Suetonius  says  he  was  put  to  death 
(see  note  on  viii.  1),  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  niistaken.  Ruperti  says  hc  means 
anothcr  of  tlie  samc  nanie,  which  is  not 
likcly.  Longinus  was  rccallcd  by  Vespa- 
sian.  Tbc  dcath  of  Seneca  is  rcfcrrcd  to 
above  (S.  viii.  212,  n.).  Through  the 
favour  of  Nero,  who  was  his  pupil,  ho  ac- 
quired  euormous  wealth,  whicb  he  oHercd 
to  the  emperor  as  a  gift  at  a  time  wheu  lio 
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Clausit  et  egregias  Lateranorum  obsidet  aedes 
Tota  cohors  :  rarus  venit  in  coenaeula  miles. 
Pauca  licet  portes  arg-enti  vascula  puri, 
Nocte  iter  ingressus  g^ladium  contumque  timebis 
Et  motae  ad  lunam  trepidabis  arundinis  umbram 
Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator. 
Prima  fere  vota  et  cunctis  notissima  templis 
Divitiae^  crescant  ut  opes,  ut  maxima  toto 
Nostra  sit  arca  foro.     Sed  nulla  aconita  bibuntur 
Fictilibus  :  tunc  illa  time,  quum  pocula  sumes 
Gemmata  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro. 

Jamne  igitur  laudas,  quod  de  sapientibus  alter 
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kuew  liis  eneuiics  were  successfully  con- 
spiring  against  hiui  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  53,  5i). 
Witliin  four  ycars  of  Nero'8  accession  he 
was  said  to  have  amassed  "  ter  uiillies  ses- 
tertium"  (Ann.  xiii.  42),  300,000  ses- 
tertia,  which  is  more  than  two  and  a  half 
million  stei'Hng.  He  was  returning  from 
Campauia  and  had  stopped  at  his  villa 
four  miles  froui  Rouie  wlieu  Gavius  SiUinus, 
tribuue  of  the  praetorian  cohort,  was  sent 
by  Nero  toobtaiu  liis  answer  to  the  charge 
on  which  his  life  depended.  Tiie  tribune 
cntered  while  Seueca  was  at  diuner  with 
his  wife  and  two  frieuds,  having  first  ph\ced 
a  guard  rouud  the  house  (Ann.  xv.  60), 
which  Juveual  here  refers  to.  Plautius 
Laterauus,  like  Seueca,  was  put  to  death  as 
a  party  to  Piso's  conspiracy  against  Nero. 
He  was  consul  desiguatus.  He  had  been 
condemned  to  dcath  and  pardoned,  but  de- 
graded  from  the  Senate  by  Claudius  for  an 
intrigue  witl\  Messaliua.  Nero  liad  re- 
stored  him  to  his  rauk  (S.  viii.  147).  Ju- 
venal  applies  to  all  three  what  ouly  belongs 
properly  to  Seueca.  Nothing  at  any  rate  is 
Baid  elsewhere  about  the  houses  of  the  other 
two  heiug  surrounded  with  soldiers,  who, 
he  says,  are  seldom  sent  to  '  coenacula '  (S. 
jii.  166,  268,  u.).  The  Laterani  had  a  pa- 
lace  on  Mons  Coelius,  the  name  if  not  the 
site  of  wliich  is  preserved  in  the  Laterau. 

19.  argenti  vascida  pt(ri,'\  This  is  re- 
peated  from  ix.  141.  '  Argentum  purum' 
is  silver  without  any  figures  or  chasing. 
Therefore  Cicero  says  the  Hahmtiui,  after 
Verres  had  taken  ofF  all  tlic  oruamental 
work  from  their  vesscls  which  werc  tlien 
returned  to  them,  "  excussis  deliciis  cum 
argento  purodomumrevertuutur"  (In  Yerr. 
ii.  4.  23  :  see  also  c.  22,  aud  Long's  note). 
K.iches,  be  they  ever  so  suiall,  keep  a  man 
in  fear  of  liis  Hfe  :  if  one  goes  abroad  with 
but  a  small  cup  or  two  he  is  afraid  of  the 


robber's  sword  aud  pikc,  aud  treuibles  at 
the  shadow  of  every  reed  that  nioves  in  the 
moonlight,  whilc  the  traveller  whose  hands 
and  purse  are  empty  siugs  carelessly  in  the 
very  face  of  the  robber.  [In  v.  20  Jahu 
aud  Kibbeck  have  '  uuil>ras.'] 

23.  Primaferexiota^  "Thefirst  andmost 
familiar  prayers  in  all  the  temples  are  for 
money,  that  our  wealth  may  grow  and  ours 
may  be  the  largcstchest  in  all  theforum." 
He  is  not  talkiug  about  the  love  of  power, 
but  the  love  of  money.  '  Opes '  therefore 
here  is  simply  wealth.  Ruperti  and  Mr. 
Mayor  distiuguish  them,  quoting  Cicero 
(de  Am.  c.  6)  :  "  Expetuntur  divitiae  ut 
utare,  opes  ut  colaris,  honores  ut  laude- 
ris."  '  Ut  maxima  toto  nostra  sit  arca 
foro '  means  that  each  wishes  to  have  the 
largest  balance  in  his  banker's  hands.  The 
'argentarii '  carried  on  their  business  in  the 
forum.  Thosewho  had  considerable  depo- 
sits  with  them,  it  appears,  had  each  their 
own  cash-box. 

27.  SefiHum~\  See  above,  S.  v.  34,  n. 
'  Ardebit '  applies  to  the  brightness  of  the 
wine,  not  its  spirit,  as  Mr.  Mayor  says.  It 
corresponds  to  <p\(y(iv  (Heinrich). 

28.  Jamne  igitur  laudas,\  "  Do  you  not 
after  this  think  it  well  that  of  the  sages 
one,"  &c.  The  laugherwas  Democritus  of 
Abdera ;  the  weeper,  Heracleitus.  Con- 
cerning  the  former,  wlio  flourished  at  the 
beginuing  of  the  fifth  ceutury  B.C.,  see 
notes  ou  Hor.  Epp.  i.  12.  12;  ii.  1.  ]94: 
"  Si  foret  in  terris  rideret  Democritus." 
Heracleitus  flourished  a  little  before  Demo- 
critus,  at  Ilphesus.  "  He  is  represented  as 
being  of  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  tem- 
perameut,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
source  of  the  bitter  censures  he  passed 
upon  the  most  illustrious  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens,  and  of  his  conteiupt  gencrally  for  the 
Inisiness  aud  pursuits  of  men "  (Kitter's 
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liuk'liat  (juoties  ilo  limim.'  luovfrat  unuui 
Protuleratque  jwdem,  flebat  contrarius  alter  ? 
SihI  tacilis  ouivis  ri.yidi  eensura  eac-hinni ; 
Mirandum  est  unde  ille  oeulis  suHeeerit  humor. 
Perpetuo  risu  pulmonem  ayitare  solebat 
Democritus,  quanquam  non  essent  url)ibus  illis 
Praetexta  et  trabeae,  tasees,  lectiea,  tribunal. 
Quid  si  \-idisset  Praetorem  curribus  altis 


M) 


35 


Aiict.  Philosophy,  Vdl.  i.  c.  6,  Kug.  Tr:ins. 
SeeDiop.  Lacrt.ix.c.  laud  7).  In  !Seiieca(cle 
Ira.  ii.  10)  is  the  foUowing  passage  :  "  He- 
raoleitus  ([iioties  prmlicrat  ct  tantuui  circa 
f.e  nialc  viventiuiu  iiuuio  lualc  pcrcuutiuin 
viilerat  flchat ;  miscrabatur  oiuuiuui  fjui 
sibi  laeti  fclicesqueoccurrebant,  luitiauiuio 
sed  nimis  iiubecillo :  ct  ipsc  iutcr  dcplo- 
randos  crat.  Dcniocrituin  contra  aiuut  iiun- 
quain  sinc  risu  in  publico  fuisse ;  adeo  uihil 
illi  videbatur  seriuui  coruin  (piae  scriogere- 
bantur."  [Rilibeck  al>o  coiuparcs  a  simi- 
lar  passage  froiu  Scneca,  Dc  Trauiiuillitate 
Aniuii  c.  15  ;  which  he  thiuks  tiiat  the 
writer  of  this  Satirc,  whoin  he  does 
iiot  snppose  to  be  Juvenal,  may  have 
read.]  This  was  the  popular  tradition 
ahout  thcse  philosophers.  The  grounds 
of  it  luay  be  traced  in  their  respec- 
tive  charactcrs  and  teuets,  as  thcy  are 
given  by  Ritter.  In  v.  30  the  rcadiug  of 
iiiost  of  tlie  M88.  is  'alter;'  P.  has  '  auc- 
tor,'  which  would  corrcspoud  to  Horace'8 
description  of  Pythagoras,  "non  sordidiis 
auctor  Naturae  verique "  (C.  i.  28.  li). 
I  thiiik  '  altcr  '  is  wanted  here,  to  corre- 
sjwnd  with  thc  other.  [Jalin  aud  Ribbeck 
have  '  auctor.'] 

31.  Sedfacilis  cuivis  rigidi'^  Hc  says 
iiny  one  can  laugh ;  the  only  wouder  is 
where  the  wecper  got  all  his  tears.  '  Rigidi 
cachinni'  is  a  hard  sardonic  laugh. 

35.  Praetexta  et  traheae,']  As  to  these, 
which  wcre  thc  togas  woru  by  senators 
:iud  magistrates,  sec  S.  viii.  259,  n.  He 
says  in  those  cities  in  which  Deniocritus 
spent  his  time  aud  his  wit  (Deiuocritus  was 
:i  grcat  travellcr,  sce  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i. 
12.  12)  there  were  none  of  the  great  abuses 
of  the  present  tiiue,  the  iniquities  aud  self- 
iiidulgence  of  the  great  aiid  rich,  and  the 
c(jri-uptiou  of  justice.  Horace  says  he  wouhl 
liavc  lauglied  if  he  had  secu  thc  ahuscs  of 
t hc  theatre  and  the  negle(^t  of  tlie  lcgitiuiate 
draina,  as  we  call  it  (El>p.  ii.  1.  194). 

36.  Praelorem  curribus  allis^  Sec  S. 
viii.  194,  n.,  aud  xi.  194.  He  is  giving  a 
iBock  desciiption  of  the  Ludi  Circeuses, 


whicli  tlic  praetor  jn-csidcd  ovcr.  Thcsc 
wcrc  prcceded  by  a  graud  pTOCcssion,  iii 
which  thc  practor  rcxie  iu  a  triumi^hal  cha- 
riot  with  all  thc  insiguia  of  a  triuiuph. 
What  foUows  is  a  dcscriptiou  of  a  triuiiiph. 
'  Tuuica  Jovis  '  was  a  tunic  worn  ouly  ou 
triumphal  occasions.  It  was  kept  iu  the 
Ciipitol,  aud  thercforc  was  callcd  'tuuica 
Jovis.'  It  was  also  called  'tuuica  pahnata,' 
either  because  it  was  embroidered  witli 
palin  brauches,  or  because,  as  Festus  says, 
it  had  a  stripc  (clavus)  a  palin  in  breadth. 
'Siirrana' isTyriau,  that  is'purple.'  'Pic- 
tac' is 'ciubroidered.'  'Aulaea'  (properly 
used  for  curtaius  or  hangiug  tapestry)  is  a 
satirical  way  of  dcscribing  the  large  folds  of 
tliC  triuinphal  toga.  Besides  a  crown  of 
laurcl  which  he  wore  ou  his  head,  a  crown 
of  gold  sct  with  jewels  was  carried  iii  the 
chariot  by  a  publicslave.  ('  Scrvipublici ' 
wcre  slaves  belongiug  to  the  state  aud  ein- 
ployed  for  public  puqjoscs,  of  which  at- 
teudauce  upon  magistratcs  on  official  occa- 
sioiis  «as  one.  Sec  Lips.  Elcct.  i.  22.) 
Juveual  says  the  slave  rode  iu  the  same 
chariot  with  the  consul,  of  course  (quippe) 
to  lowcr  his  pride.  Whethcr  founded  on 
thcse  ironical  words  or  souic  vulgar  error, 
Tertulliau  states  that  the  slave"s  business 
was  to  whisper  certain  words  iu  thc  ear  of 
the  great  mau  remiudiug  hiiu  tluit  hc  was 
a  mortal  (Apol.  33),  which  story  has  since 
becu  oflen  repeated.  Consul  is  snbstituted 
for  practor  (v.  41),  as  niorc  suitcd  to  a  tri- 
uui])h.  Cousuls  wcre  callcd  practores  in  thc 
earlicst  times  of  tbe  republic.  The  pcrsoii 
who  triumphed  carried  an  ivory  sccptre  in 
his  lcJ"t  hand  witli  an  eaglc  at  the  top  of  it, 
aud  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his  right.  '  Da 
nnuc  et'  mcaus  '  add  to  this.'  A  band  of 
truuipeters  (coruiciues)  formed  part  of  the 
])rocession,  aud  thc  inaii's  sous  aud  priu- 
cijjal  frieuds,  togethcr  with  seiiators  aiid 
otiier  inagistrates  aud  iiiilitary  officers.  By 
'  nivcus '  hc  means  that  tlicir  togas  wcre 
wliite.  On  all  fcstivals  those  who  wished 
to  niake  a  respectable  appearauce  sent  their 
togas  tothe  'fullo'  to  have  an  extra  whiten- 
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Exstautem,  et  medio  sublimem  iu  pulvcre  Circi 

In  tunica  Jovis,  et  pictae  Sarrana  ferentem 

Ex  liumeris  aulaea  tog-ae,  magnaeque  corouae 

Tautiira  orbem  quanto  cervix  non  sufficit  ulla  ?  40 

Quippe  tenet  sudans  hanc  publicus  et,  sibi  Consul 

Ne  placeat,  curru  servus  portatur  eodem. 

Da  uunc  et  volucrem  sceptro  quae  surgit  eburno, 

Illinc  cornicines,  hinc  praecedentia  longi 

Ag-minis  officia,  et  niveos  ad  fraena  Quirites  45 

Defossa  in  loculis  quos  sportula  fecit  amicos. 

Tum  quoque  materiam  risus  invenit  ad  omnes 

Occursus  hominum^  cujus  prudentia  monstrat 

Summos  posse  viros  et  magna  exempla  daturos 

Vervecum  in  patria  crassoque  sub  aere  nasci.  50 

Ridebat  curas  uec  non  et  g-audia  vulg-i, 

luterdum  et  lacrimas,  quum  Fortunae  ipse  minaci 

Mandaret  laqueum  mediumque  ostenderet  unguem. 

Erg-o  supervacua  aut  perniciosa  petuntur, 
Propter  quae  fas  est  genua  iucerare  deorum.  55 


ing  (see  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  60 :  "  Ille 
repotia,  natales  aliosve  dierura  Festos 
albatus  celebret").  '  Longi  agminis  officia' 
is  equivaleut  to  '  longum  agmen  officioso- 
rura;'  '  servitium,'  'conjugium,'  'remi- 
gium,'  and  otber  words  are  used  iu  tbe 
same  way.  '  Officio  fuugi '  was  a  common 
expression  for  attendance  upon  great  peo- 
ple.  Horace  has  '  officiuni  facio  '  (Epp.  i. 
17.  21)  and  'officiosa  sedulitas'  (Epp.  i.  7. 
8)  in  the  same  sense.  The  meu  who  waitcd 
on  the  praetor  were  bis  friends  in  virtue  of 
the  dole  they  carried  otf  cvery  day  (S.  i. 
95,  n.).  He  says  tbey  buried  it  in  their 
bag,  on  which  Grangaeus  has  a  note, 
adopted  by  Ruperti,  that  it  was  buried  in 
the  patron's  purse  as  if  in  the  eartb ; 
"  facete  et  satirice  in  avaros." 

47.  Tum  quoqne  materiam']  "  Even  at 
that  time  be  found  material  tbr  laughter 
wherever  he  ract  with  raen,  he  whose  wis- 
dom  shows,"  &e.  The  peo]ile  of  Abdera 
were  proverbial  for  dulness,  like  the  Boeo- 
tians.  "Boeotum  incrasso  jurares  aere  na- 
tura  "  (Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  244,  wbei-e  sce  note). 
It  appears  that  tlie  stupidity  of  a  people 
was  comraouly  cliarged  upou  the  dnlness  of 
their  climate,  whicli  may  uiake  a  ditference, 
but  has  not  gencrally  rauch  to  do  with  the 
matter.  "Abderitanae  pectora  plebis  habes" 
is  ecjuivalent  to  saying  "you  are  a  fool " 
(Martial  s.  25).     '  Vervex,'  a  wether,  was 


as  coramonly  as  a  hog  taken  for  the  type 
of  stupidity. 

52.  Forfunae  ipse  minaci'\  "  He  could 
laugh  at  the  troubles  of  others,  for  even  if 
Fortune  threatcned  liiraself  he  could  bid 
her  go  and  be  hanged,  aud  point  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  ber."  The  raiddle  finger  was 
so  used,  and  was  comraonly  called  '  fanio- 
sus '  in  consequence,  as  tlie  first  was  called 
'  index'  and  the  tbird  'medicus.'  See 
uotes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  26,  and  Persius 
ii.  33. 

54.  ISrffo  supervacua  auf]  This  is  the 
readiug  of  the  MSS.  with  one  exception, 
which  has  '  vel.'  The  editors  have  meuded 
tbe  vei-sc  in  difierent  ways ;  but  it  must  be 
taken  as  an  instance  of  caesural  hiatus,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Juvenal.  [Rib- 
beck  bas  '  aut  ne  perniciosa  petantur,'  with 
a  note  of  interrogation  aftor  'deomra,' 
wbich  does  uot  iraprove  tbe  passage.] 
'  Ergo '  is,  '  as  I  was  saying,  then,'  or  '  to 
proceed,  tben,'  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a 
matter  of  experience  that  what  uien  ask  of 
the  gods  is  geuerally  useless  or  mischievous. 
He  has  given  some  instances,  and  be  goes 
on  to  dwell  ou  the  vanity  of  power,  as 
sbown  by  the  fate  of  tbose  wbo  have  had  it. 

55.  Propter  quaefas  esf]  Heinrich  says 
this  is  a  coraic  expressiou ;  they  do  it,  and 
so  tliey  may  if  tliey  please,  nobody  will 
prevent  them.     Ruperti  wisbes  to  substi- 
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Quosilam  prafcipitat  subjecta  potentia  map^nae 

Invidiae  ;  mer}>-it  lonjj^a  attjue  insii^nis  honorum 

Pa*^ina  ;  deseendunt  statuae  resteni(|ue  sequuntur. 

Ipsas  deinde  rotas  bi^arum  impaeta  seeuris 

Caedit,  et  immeritis  Iranf^-untur  erura  eaballis.  60 

Jam  stridunt  icrnes,  jam  follibus  atque  caminis 

Ardet  adoratum  poj^ulo  eaput,  et  erepat  in«^ens 

Sejanus :  deinde  ex  faeie  toto  orbe  secunda 

Fiunt  urceoli,  pelves,  sartago,  patellae. 

Pone  domi  lauros,  duc  in  Capitolia  mag-num  65 


tnte  '  inos '  for  '  fiis,'  wliich  is  prosy  aiul 
feeble.  I  supiK)se  '  fi«s  '  only  nieans  tliat 
it  is  considered  relifrious  to  do  so.  '  Inee- 
rare  '  is  taken  from  the  practicc  of  writing 
pmyers  and  vows  on  waxcd  tablets,  and 
hanging  thcm  on  the  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  ■"  yubstitute 
saints  for  gods  and  the  passagc  will  accord 
with  the  practice  iu  Catholic  churclics  at 
this  day"  (Giflbrd).  C.  Valesius,  followed 
by  Kuperti,  attributes  to  this  practice  the 
expression  diwv  iv  yovvaai  KftTai  (Odyss. 
i.  2(37).  The  conimon  supplianfs  position 
was  enibracing  the  knees.  lu  lliad  vi. 
303  the  '  i^plus '  is  laid  upon  thc  kuecs  of 
Athenaea.  Madvig  suggested,  and  Jahn 
has  adopted,  '  incerate'  for  '  incerare,'  put- 
ting  a  longer  stop  at  'petuntur.'  The 
abruptness  of  the  verse  with  this  reading 
would  be  enough  to  condemn  it,  if  there 
were  no  other  objection. 

58.  Pagir.a;']  The  Scholiast  explains 
this  as  a  bronze  tablet  which  is  sct  up  be- 
fore  these  busts,  and  sets  forth  all  their 
lionours.  ForcelHni  gives  an  instancc  of 
'  niarmorca  pagina.'  '  Mergit '  is  '  drowus 
him,'  as  '  praecipitat '  is  'throwshim  down 
head  foremost.'  As  to  'descendunt  sta- 
tuae'  see  S.  viii.  18  :  "  Frangenda  miseram 
funestat  imagine  gentem."  '  Rcstcmque 
scquuntur'  is  like  Horace's  "Tortum  digiia 
seqtu  potius  quam  ducere  funem"  (Epp. 
i.  10.  48).  A  spirited  engraving  of  such  a 
scene  will  be  found  in  Rctsch's  Ilhistra- 
tions  of  Scliillcr"s  Lied  von  der  Cilocke. 
We  have  had  reference  before  to  tri- 
umphal  chariots  (S.  vii.  125)  :  "hujus  enim 
(■tat  currus  aeneus,  alti  Quadrijuges  iu 
vestibulis ;"  and  (viii.  3) :  "  stantes  in 
cuiTibus  /Emilianos." 

Gl.  Jam  stridunt  ir/n&s,']  He  gocs  on  to 
illustrate  his  case  by  the  example  of  Seja- 
nus.  That  man  was  son  of  Scius  Strabo, 
counnander  of  tlie  praetorian  troops,  which 
brouglit   him    into    early   intiniacy   with 


Tiberius.  From  the  timc  that  Tihcrius  be- 
cauu^  cmperor  a.d.  14  till  a.d.  31,  Scjanus 
was  his  chief  favouritc  and  the  adviser  of 
some  of  his  worst  crimes.  He  was  am- 
bitious  of  tlie  imperial  powcr,  and  his 
designs  became  known  to  or  suspected  by 
Tiberius,  who  in  a.d.  31  wrote  from  Ca- 
preae  such  a  letter  to  the  Senate  conccrning 
Scjanus  as  to  lead  to  his  exccution.  His 
statues  were  forthwith  pulled  down,  liis 
body  was  thrown  down  the  Genioniae  (a 
precipice  on  the  Aventine),  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  populace,  the  small  remains  of  it 
dragged  about  the  strcets,  and  then  throwu 
into  the  Tiber.  AU  that  Juvenal  says  is 
borne  out  by  Dion  Cassius,  1.  58.  c.  11. 

63.  ex  facie  toto  orhe  secunda^  Uion 
(58.  4)  says  that  brouze  statnes  were 
erected  to  Sejanus  on  an  equality  with 
Tiberius  in  every  dircction ;  they  were 
represented  in  picturcs  together;  gilded 
chariots  wcrc  brought  into  the  theatres  in 
honour  of  both  alike ;  they  were  voted 
joint  consuls  for  five  years ;  it  was  decrccd 
that  they  should  be  met  with  cqual  honours 
whcnever  they  entered  Rome,  and  sacrificcs 
were  oHered  bcfore  the  images  of  Sejanus 
as  before  those  of  Tiberius.  Out  of  the 
bronze  statucs  of  the  man  so  honoured 
.luvenal  says  were  made  little  jugs,  basius, 
kcttlcs,  aud  pans  or  plattcrs.  '  Patellae ' 
(the  diminutive  form  of  'patina')  is  the 
reading  of  nearly  every  MS.,  but  'matcllae' 
is  found  in  one,  and  thc  Scholiast  secms  to 
have  had  it,  for  he  cxplair.s  it  by  'conchae 
brcvcs  aut  vasa  turpia.'  '  Matclla  '  is  a 
chamber  utensil  [and  '  matcllae  '  is  the 
reading  of  Jahn  and  Ribbeck]. 

65.  Pon^  domi  lauros,']  This  decorating 
the  doors  with  wreathswas  common,  aswe 
have  seen,  ou  joyful  occasions.  See  S.  vi. 
51,  where  the  occasion  is  a  wcdding ;  ix. 
85,  the  birth  of  a  child  ;  aud  xii.  91,  the 
rcturu  of  a  frieiid.  Thc  Scholiast  quotes  a 
liue  which  Juvenal  seems  to  have  borrowed : 
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CretatunK|ue  bovem  :   Sejanus  ducitur  unco 

Speetandus  :  gaudent  omnes.     "  Quae  labra  !  quis  illi 

Vultus  erat !  nunquam,  si  quid  mihi  credis,  amavi 

Hunc  hominem  ;  sed  quo  cecidit  sub  crimine  ?  quisnam 

Delator  ?  quibus  indiciis,  quo  teste  probavit?^^  70 

"  Nil  horum  :  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venit 

A  Capreis.^'     "  Bene  habet;  nil  phis  interrogo."     Sed  quid 

Turba  Remi  ?   Sequitur  fortunam  ut  semper,  et  odit 

Damnatos.     Idem  populus,  si  Nurtia  Tusco 

Favisset,  si  oppressa  foret  secura  senectus  75 


"  Cretatumque  bovem  duci  ad  Capitolia 
magna."  He  attributes  it  to  Lucretius. 
Heinrich  says  be  meant  Lucilius.  A  white 
ox  vvas  tbe  most  acceptalile  offering',  and  it 
appears  as  if  tbe  dark  parts  of  tbe  animal, 
his  borns,  boofs,  and  any  spots  about  biin 
were  wbitened  witli  cbalk.  Tbe  horns 
were  sometimes  gilt.  Servius  quotes  tliese 
words  of  Juvenal  on  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  628: 
"  Et  statuam  ante  aras  aurata  fronte  ju- 
vencum  Candentem."  It  was  common  for 
tbe  public  executioner  to  drag  tlie  bodies 
of  criminals  tbrougli  tbe  streets.  Seneca 
(de  Tranq.  An.  c.  11),  speaking  of  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  says  of  tbis  man 
Sejanus,  "quo  die  illum  Senatus  decluxerat 
populus  in  frusta  divisit;  in  quem  quid- 
quid  congeri  poterat  dii  bominesque  con- 
tulerant,  ex  eo  niliil  superfuit  quod  carnifex 
traberet." 

67.  Quae  lahra !  qtiis  iUf\  People  all 
rejoice  at  bis  death  aud  make  remarks  on 
his  diabolical  featurcs.  And  yet  wbile 
tbey  hate  tbo  man  tbey  tremble  at  tbe 
tyranny  by  wbich  be  perisbed,  witbout 
trial  or  proof  of  guilt.  Oue  asks  bis  neigb- 
bour  what  was  thc  evideuce  against  bim. 
Another  whispers  there  was  none,  but  a 
long  wordy  letter  from  Capreae,  on  wbicb 
tbe  inquirer  bolds  bis  peace.  '  Index '  is 
an  accomplice  turned  informer,  and  *  in- 
dicium  '  is  tbe  evidence  of  sucb  an  one 
(Cic.  in  Q.  Caecilium,  Divin.  c.  11,  Long's 
note).  Here  tbe  MSS.  vary  between  '  in- 
dicibus  '  and  '  indiciis.'  I  tbink  tbe  latter 
is  rigbt,  tbougb  '  iudicibus '  has  most 
autbority.  '  Delator '  is  a  coramon  in- 
foi-mer.  '  Cecidit '  is  here  used  as  in  S.  iv. 
12  :  "  Si  fecissct  idem  caderet  sub  judice 
morum." 

71.  verbosa  et  grandis  episfula']  Dion 
says  of  tbe  letter  that  it  was  long  and  did 
uot  bring  conuected  cbarges  against  Seja- 
nus,  but,  beginning  upou  some  otber  sub- 
ject,    it    tben    tbrew    out   a   short  cbarge 


against  bim,  tben  went  to  sonietbing  else, 
aud  then  came  back  to  Sejanus :  at  the 
cnd  it  required  tbat  he  sliould  be  pnt 
into  prison.  Tiberius  was  afraid,  Dion 
says,  to  order  his  execution  plainly,  tbough 
Iie  wished  it,  lest  tbere  sbould  be  a  dis- 
turbance  (58.  10).  Suetonius  (vit.  Tib. 
65)  calls  this  letter  "  pudenda  miserau- 
daque  oratio,"  which  was  tbe  technical 
name  of  the  eraperors'  written  messages  to 
the  Senate  (Casaubon  in  loco  and  Dict. 
Ant.,  '  Orationes  Principum  ').  Tiberius 
left  Rome  a.d.  26  and  never  returned  to 
tbe  city.  In  tbe  following  year  be  took 
up  his  residcnce  in  tbe  islaud  of  Capreae 
(Capri)  (see  below,  v.  93,  n.),  where  be  lived 
six  years  in  almost  total  retirement,  ad- 
mitting  none  but  informers  aud  choseu 
favourites  to  his  presence,  but  holding 
constant  coramunication  by  letter  with  the 
Seuatc. 

72.  Bene  Tiahet ;  nil  plus  interrogoJ] 
Tliis  stops  tbe  man's  moutb,  and  he  says 
it  is  all  rigbt ;  he  asks  no  more  questions, 
like  Agamemnon's  soldier  in  Horace  (S.  ii. 
3.  187,  sq.) :  " '  Ne  cpiis  humasse  velit 
Ajacera,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ?'  '  Rex  sum.* 
'  Kil  ultra  quaero  plebeius.'  " 

73.  Titrba  Remi  /]  The  poets  used 
Reuius'  name  instead  of  his  brother's,  when 
it  suited  tbeir  metre  (see  Pers.  i.  73,  n.V 
He  means  "raobilium  turba  Quiritium,"  as- 
Horace  calls  thcm  (C.  i.  1.  7).  The  mob 
always  take  tbe  stronger  side,  he  says,  but 
tbat  was  a  mob  iu  imperial  Rome.  Many 
MSS.  and  old  editions  bave  '  turba  tre- 
mens.'     P.  and  the  Scboliast  give  '  Remi.' 

74.  si  Nurtia  Tusco  Favisset,']  Sejanus 
was  an  Etrurian  by  descent,  and  born  at 
Vulsiuii.  Nurtia  was  au  Etruscan  goddess 
especially  worsbipped  at  Vulsinii  (Livy 
vii.  3). 

75.  si  oppressa  foret  secura]  "  If  the 
oldemperor  bad  been  caugbt  asleep"  (earo- 
less).      Tbe    way   of  speakiug,    '  senectus 
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l'iinfi|iis,  liac  ij)s:i  St|aiiuin  ilicorct  Iinra 

Auiji^ustuin.     Jani  jnidom,  ex  quo  suli"ra|L;ia  nulli 

Aendiinns,  oH\ulit  curas.     Nam  (jui  dabat  olim 

Imiicrinm,  (a.sces,  k'<>-ionos,  omnia,  nunc  se 

Continet  attjue  duas  tantum  res  anxius  optat,  80 

Pancm  ot  Circonsos.     "  Porituros  audio  multos." 

"  Nil  dubium  :  mag^na  est  fornacula  :  pallidulus  mi 

Brutidius  mous  ad  ^Martis  fuit  obvius  aram. 

Quam  timeo  victus  no  poenas  cxi«>-at  Ajax 

Ut  male  defonsus.     Curramus  praccipites  et  85 


Principis  '  for  '  <=onox  Prinecps,'  Ims  \wc-u 
notiood  boforc  (ix.  65,  n.).  Bnt  thc  olil 
oniporor  wiis  wide  awiikc  to  tlic  ond  of  liis 
lifc.  Augustus  CSf^affTht)  was  a  titlo  of 
all  the  cmperors. 

77.  ex  quo  siiffraijia  ««//(']  "  Froni  the 
timc  thcy  lofl  oH"  soUinfjf  votos ;"  that  is 
sinco  tho  olcctions  were  transforred  froni 
thoConiitia  tothe  yonato.  Soe  abovc,  viii. 
212,  n.  The  suhjcct  of  'etludit  curas'  is 
'Turha  Ronii'  (v.  73).  It  incuns  they  have 
cast  away  all  care  al)ont  pnbHc  affairs:  all 
they  now  care  for  is  tlioir  boUy  and  the 
Cirens.  See  notc  on  8.  iii.  223  :  "Si  potos 
avclli  Circcnsibus."  '  Paneni '  is  comnionlj' 
reforrod  to  the  pubhc  distribntion  of  corn 
raentioned  in  vii.  17  1,  and  Lipsius  (Elect. 
i.  8)  takes  the  word  Htorally,  for  broad  was 
suhstitnted  for  corn  some  time  dnrinpf  the 
empire,  he  thinks  hy  Trajan.  I  think  that 
Juvcnal  <lid  not  nioan  to  limit  his  word 
thus.  The  romark  ajjpliod  to  all,  whethcr 
thcy  wcre  of  the  sort  who  wanted  thc 
pnblic  dolc  or  not.  Most  MSS.have  'pan.' 
Tlie  true  word  is  certainly  '  panom,'  wliat- 
ever  contraotiou  may  have  been  usod  in 
writin^  it.  Corcs  was  worship])od  a^  Panis. 

81.  Peritiiron  andio  mnl/o.i.1  One  rays 
he  hoars  many  are  to  share  Sojanus'  f;ite, 
and  anothor  aiiswers  there  is  no  doubt  of 
it:  therois  a  groat  furnace  ready  (roferring 
to  V.  61 ).  A  great  inany  frieuds  of  Sojanus, 
including  his  sou  and  daughter,  a  yonng 
girl,  were  put  to  death  soon  aftor  him 
(Dion  Cass.  58.  11,15). 

83.  ad  Marlis  fiiit  ohvius  aram.^  This 
altar  of  Mars  was  in  the  Campus  Martius 
(Livy  XXXV.  10).  There  is  a  Urutidius 
Niger  whom  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  66)  men- 
tions  as  aedile  in  a.d.  22,  pnd  as  one  of 
the  accusers  of  Silanus.  He  may  bc  the 
person  tlie  speaker  rofers  to  as  looking  a 
little  pale.  Tacitus  sjK-aks  of  him  as  aii 
able  tiut  anibitidus  niaii.  "  I{i-utidiuui 
urtibus  honestis  copiosum,  et  si  roctuni  iter 


pergoret  adolarissima  qnaeiiuc  iturum,fos- 
tinatio  oxstimnlabat,  dnin  ao((ualcs,  doin 
sniteriores,  postremo  snasmct  ipse  spes  an- 
tcire  parat ;  quod  mnltos  etiam  bonos  pos- 
suni  dodit,  qui  spretis  (juae  tarda  euin 
sccuritate  praeinatura  vol  onin  exitio  pro- 
perant."  He  wrote  some  historioal  work 
from  which  Soneca  quotes  two  j)assages  on 
thedeath  of  Cicero  (Suasor.  vii.).  Madvig 
(Opusc.  i.  44),  whom  Mr.  Mayor  foUows, 
says  he  was  a  deolamator,  aud  that  as  tlu; 
coutest  of  Ajax  aud  Ulysscs  was  a  common 
th(nne  for  dcclamation,  he  had  takon 
it  in  his  tiiue ;  aud  his  friend,  as  the  sj)eakor 
iii  this  passage  ironically  calls  himself,  witi» 
derision,  says  he  is  afraid  Ajax  is  going  to 
punish  him  for  his  frigid  'deolamatiun- 
cula,'  and  for  not  taking  his  jiart  better. 
Madvig  says  the  humorous  description  of 
the  trial  in  vii.  115  sq.  is  takcn  froni  the 
same  source.  This  is  inere  invention.  It 
does  not  apjiear  that  Nigerwas  a  doelaimer. 
The  passages  Seneoa  quotos  are  historical, 
not  declamatory,  and  there  is  no  other 
authority  on  the  snbject.  Undcr  the  cha- 
ractcr  of  Ajax,  enraged  with  the  leaders 
and  the  army  for  not  takiug  his  part  against 
Ulysses,  the  man  mcans  Tiberius,  wlio  in 
his  letter  to  the  Seiiate  exprossod  great 
alarin,  and  begged  them  to  sond  one  of  tlie 
consuls  with  a  guard  to  conduct  hiin,  a  poor 
solitary  old  inan,  to  their  presenee.  Sueto- 
nins  adds,  "  Sic  quocjue  dithdcns  tumnl- 
tumque  metuons  Drusnm  nojiotem  queiii 
vincnlis  adhuc  Romae  continobat  solvi,  si 
res  posceret,  dncemque  constitni  praecejie- 
rat  "  (c.  65).  These  apprehensions,  wlie- 
thor  roal  or  pretended,  the  Senatc  might 
well  foar  would  be  visited  on  thein,  and 
they  hastenod  to  remove  the  eause  of  them, 
and  every  body  conuected  witli  him,  with  an 
alacrity  whioh  was  to  make  nmeiids  for 
their  imj)lied  remissness.  This  was  what 
Niger  had  to  fear,  and  is  clearly  Juvcnars 
meaning. 
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Dum  jiicet  in  ripa  eak-emus  Ciiesaris  liostem. 
Sed  videant  servi,  ne  quis  neget  et  pavidum  in  jus 
Cervice  obstricta  dominum  trahat."     II i  sermones 
Tunc  de  Sejano,  secreta  haec  murmura  vulgi. 
Visne  salutari  sieut  Sejanus?  habere 
Tantundem,  atque  illi  summas  donare  curules, 
Illum  exercitibus  praeponei-e  ?  tutor  haberi 
Principis  ang-usta  Caprearum  in  rupe  sedentis 
Cum  g-rege  Chaklaeo  ?     Vis  certe  pila^  cohortes, 
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87.  Sed  videant  servi,']  He  says  our 
slaves  must  see  us  do  it,  that  none  of  them 
may  be  able  to  say  we  did  not,  and  give  in- 
formation  under  which  we  shall  be  dragged 
with  a  rope  about  our  necks  to  the  praetor. 
As  to  '  in  jus  rapere,'  'trahere,' '  vocare,'  see 
notes  on  Hor.  S.  i.  9. 74, 76.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  and  afterwards  the  informa- 
tion  of  slaves  against  their  masters,  whicli 
was  illegal,  was  freely  reeeived  aud  obtained 
by  torture.  ffiaaavi^ovro  Se  ovx^  oiKfTai 
IJ.6vov  KaTa  Twv  tSiciiv  5((nroTa>v  aWa  koI 
tKfvdtpot  Kal  TToKlTat  (Diou  Cass.  57. 
19).  Nerva  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  and 
checked  informers  generally  (ib.  68.  1). 
The  MSS.  vary  bctween  '  astricta '  and 
•  obstricta.'  '  Obstrictus  '  is  used  by  Plau- 
tus  in  the  same  connexion  (Ampliitr.  iii.  2. 
72) :  "  Quum  ego  Ampliitruonem  collo  liinc 
obstrictotraiiam."Heinrichtakes'astricta,' 
quoting  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  70  :  "  quantum  ob- 
ducta  veste  et  adstrictis  faucibus  niti  pote- 
rat  clamitans."  The  case  is  not  the  same. 
It  wasthecommon  way  of  taking  a  resist- 
ing  culprit  before  the  magistrate  to  put  a 
rope  round  his  neck. 

88.  Hi  sermones^  What  precedes,  uot 
wliat  follows  as  Britannicus  says.  What 
foUows  is  addressed  to  the  reader,  who  is 
asked  if  he  would  llke  to  have  all  the  power 
and  honour  that  Sejanus  had,  to  give  away 
the  high  curule  offices  to  one,  military 
commands  to  another,  and  to  be  the  guar- 
dian  of  a  tyrant  shut  up  in  his  solitude  witli 
a  pack  of  astrologers.  Moderate  honours 
any  one  may  wisli  for,  but  what  of  tliose  the 
greatness  of  wliich  is  the  measure  of  tlieir 
dangers  ?  The  curule  officers,  or  those  en- 
titled  to  the  use  of  the  '  sella  curulis,'  were 
the  consuls,  censors,  praetors,  aud  curule 
aediles.  '  Summas '  does  not  mean  the  con- 
sulship  in  particular,  as  Ruperti  says  :  it 
applies  to  all.  As  to  '  exercitibus  praepo- 
nere '  see  note  on  S.  vii.  88  :  "  Ille  et  mili- 
tiae  multis  largitus  honorem."  Sejanus  is 
called  Tiberius'  tutor,  whose  busiuess  it  was 


to  manage  the  affairs  of  his  ward  (pu- 
pillus).  Many  MSS.  and  old  editors  have 
*  sellas  '  for  '  summas,'  and  Achaintre*has 
it.  '  Summas'  is  certainly  right,  and  the 
other  only  a  gloss.  There  is  a  reading 
'  haberi  tantundem,'  which  N.  Heinsius 
(on  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  8.  44)  approves,  and 
lluperti  as  usual  says  '  non  male.'  But,  as 
Heinrich  says,  it  is  not  Latin. 

93.  angusta  Caprearum]  P.  and  somc 
other  MSS.,  and  the  old  editions,  followed 
by  Jahn  [and  Ribbeck]  have  'augusta,' 
which  Heinrich  says  is  an  error  of  the 
copyists.  No  doubt  it  is.  Capreae  is  au 
island  forming  a  continuatiou  of  the  pro- 
montory  of  Surrentum  and  three  miles  dis- 
tant  from  it.  It  is  about  eleven  miles  in 
circumference  and  precipitous  on  almost  all 
sides.  One  point  of  it  rises  1600  feet  above 
the  sea  (see  Dict.  Geog.).  Augustus  retired 
to  this  place  sometimes,  and  Tiberius  made 
it  his  retreat  that  he  might  carry  on  his  de- 
baucheries  uninterrupted  and  be  free  from 
danger.  The  climate  Tacitus  describes  as 
very  pleasant  in  summer  and  winter,  and 
the  prospect  over  the  bay  of  Naples  beauti- 
ful  (Ann.  iv.  67).  '  Sedentem '  corresponda 
to  Tacitus'  word,  "  Tiberius  duodecim  vil- 
larum  nominibus  et  molibus  insederat  (Ca- 
preis)."  Here  he  abandoned  business  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  left  the  provinces 
without  governors,  and  to  the  mercy  of 
enemies,  and  neglected  to  appoint  officers 
to  the  army,  Suctonius  says.  "  The  horri- 
ble  practices  he  resorted  tofor  the  purpose 
of  inflaming  and  gratitying  his  lusts,  were 
such  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  or  listen 
to  them,  much  more  to  believe  them  (vix 
ut  referri  audirive,  nedum  credi  fas  sit)  " 
(Suet.  Tib.  c.  44). 

94.  Ciim  grege  Chaldaeo?]  Tiberiusto- 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  was  much  given 
to  the  astrologers,  a  pestilent  race  of  im- 
postors  whom  he  had  before  punished  and 
forbidden  the  city  (vi.  553).  Suetonius 
says  of  him,  "  circa  deos  ac  religiones  neg- 
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Kjrroj^-ios  i'iiiiites  vi  cjislra  (loiiu-stiia.      (iuidiii  <j5 

Haec  cupias  ?  et  qui  nolunt  occidere  quenciuani 

Posse  V()lunt.     Sed  ([uae  praeclara  et  pros))era  tantum 

Ut  rebus  laetis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  ? 

Hujus  (jui  trahitur  praetextam  sumere  mavis, 

An  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  esse  potestas  ico 

Et  de  mensura  jus  dicere,  vasa  minora 

Frani^ere  pannosus  vacuis  Aedilis  l^lubris?  ^^ 

^Yfro  quid  optandum  toret  ignorasse  fateris 

Sejanum  :  nam  qui  nimios  optabat  honores 


ligciitioi",  quippe  adilictus  niatheuiaticae 
plenustiue  persuasionis  cuncta  fato  agi "  (c. 
69).  Superstition  anil  vice  grew  uix)n  hiin 
togcther;  a  coninion  case. 

—  J1.1  certe pila,  cohortes,']  He  says,  no 
doubt  you  like  proniotion,  and  wliy  should 
you  not  ?  Mcn  who  have  no  niind  to  kill 
thcir  fcllows  like  to  have  the  power  to  do 
so.  He  takcs  differeut  grades  of  niilitary 
rank  to  iUustrate  his  meaning,  which  is 
that  the  desire  for  promotion  is  univcrsal 
and  natural,  and  yet  when  the  highest 
rank  is  gaiued  wliat  does  it  lead  to  ?  The 
steps  he  takes  are  'primipihis  centnrio,' 
'  praofectus  cohorti,'  '  eques  cgrcgius,'  and 
'  l)raefectus  praetorio.'  As  late  as  the  tiine 
of  Polybius  the  infantry  of  a  Romau  lcgion 
werc  fonncd  into  three  bodies,  '  hastati,' 

•  principes,'  and  '  triarii '  or  '  pihiui,'  as 
they  were  sometimes  called,  because  they 
carried  a  piluin  or  short  javehn.  Each  of 
thesedivisions  was  subdivided  into  '  inani- 
puli,'  and  the  centurion  of  tlie  first  'niani- 
pulus '  of  the  'triarii,'  wlio  were  veteran 
troops,  was  called  'primipiUis.'  See  xiv. 
197  :  "  Ut  locupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexage- 
simus  annus  AHerat."  'Pila'here  stands 
for  '  primipili '  (see  Forcellini).  In  aml  after 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  legion  Wiis  dividcd 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  ofwhich  consis(od  of 
three  'manipuli.'  The  commander  of  aco- 
hort  was  '  prjiefectus.'  '  Equites  egrcgii  'arc 
explained  by  Lipsius  on  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  4. 
The  distinction,  he  says,  was  confined  under 
the  republic  to  such  '  equites'  as  were  re- 
markable  for  their  birth,  wealth,  or  cha- 
racter.  But  Augustus  formed  a  separate 
dass  of  those  wlio  liad  the  fortune  of  a 
senator,  or  were  entitled  by  their  position 
to  hope  for  thc  Senate,  and  these  he  al- 
lowed  to  wear  tlie  '  hitus  clavus '  or  broad 
stripe  on  the  tunic  (wliich  was  the  mark 
of  senatorial    rank).     Tucitus  calls  them 

•  ilhistres '  (Anii.  ii.  59 ;  xi.  4),  and 
"  equites  Romaiii  dignitate  senatoria " 
(xvi.  17)  ;  and  he  opposes  to  them  "  modici 


equites  Romani "  (i.  73).  Cicero  speaks 
in  a  general  way  of  "  equites  Roinaui 
non  obscuri  neque  ignoti,  scd  honesti  et 
iUustres"  (In  Vorr.  ii.  3.  21).  Uy'do- 
mestica  castra  '  he  means  the  coinmand  of 
tb.e  '  praetoria  coliors '  (see  S.  i.  58,  n.). 
These  troops  were  quartercd  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  till  Scjanus  had  command 
of  them,  when  they  were  all  placed  in  per- 
mancnt  quarters  near  the  Agger  of  Servius 
TuUius.     See  note  on  S.  v.  153. 

97.  Sed  qitae  praeclara^  "Butwhatarc 
great  distinctions  and  high  prosperity  if  wc 
hohl  them  only  on  the  understanding  that 
the  mcasure  of  our  sufTerings  is  propor- 
tioued  to  our  success  ?"  The  reading  of 
most  MSS.  and  some  of  the  best  is  '  tan- 
tum  ;'  P.  has  '  tanti,'  whidi  ncarly  all  the 
editors  have  adopted,  except  Heiurich.  I 
prefer  '  tantum.' 

XOa.  An  Fidenaritm  Gabiorumque']  These 
towus  have  been  associated  before,  vi.  56. 
See  also  note  on  iii.  192:  "SimpHcibus 
Gabiis."  UUibrae  Horace  meutions  as  a 
small  uuiinportant  town  (Epp.  i.  11.  30)  : 
"  Quod  petis  hic  est,  Est  Uhibris,  auimus 
si  te  non  deficit  aequus."  It  was  in  La- 
tiuin.  '  Potestas  '  isthe  modern  'podestk.' 
'  Vacuis '  is  '  empty,'  '  uufrcqueuted,'  as  iii 
S.  iii.  2:  "Laudo  tamcn  vacuis  quod  sodcm 
figere  Cuinis."  As  to  the  municipal  aodiles 
see  S.  iii.  179.  They  wcre  poUcc  magis- 
trates,  and  looked  after  tho  market.  On 
great  occasions,  he  says,  a  whitc  tunic  was 
a  dress  good  enough  for  them ;  here  he 
speaks  of  them  iu  rags.  Persius  refers  to 
the  country  aediles  just  in  the  sauie  way 
(i.  129,  130):  "  Sese  aHquem  crcdens,  Italo 
quod  honore  supiuus  Fregorit  hcmiuas 
Arroti  aedihs  iuiquas." 

103.  Ergo  qtiid  optandum~\  '  Ergo  '  car- 
rics  us  back  to  v.  54,  where  the  general 
assertion  is  made  of  which  Sojanus  was  a 
notable  ilUistration.  '  Ignorasse  fateris ' 
imphes  that  tlie  auswer  is  that  which  good 
seuse  suggests. 
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Et  nimias  poscebat  opes,  niimerosa  parabat  105 

Excelsae  turris  tabulata,  unde  altior  esset 

Casus  et  impulsae  praeceps  immane  ruinae. 

Quid  Crassos,  quid  Pompeios  evertit,  et  illum 

Ad  sua  qui  domitos  deduxit  rtag-ra  Quirites? 

Summus  nempe  locus  nulla  non  arte  petitus,  110 

Magnaque  numinibus  vota  exaudita  malignis. 

Ad  g-enerum  Cereris  sine  caede  et  vulnere  pauci 

Descendunt  reges  et  sicca  morte  tyranni. 

Eloquium  ac  famam  Demosthenis  aut  Ciceronis 
Incipit  optare  et  totis  Quin([uatribus  optat,  1 1 5 

Quisquis  adhuc  uno  partam  eolit  asse  Minervam, 
Quem  sequitur  custos  angustae  vernula  capsae. 


107.  impulsae praeceps  immane  ruinae.'] 
'  Praeceps '  is  used  absolutely  for  a  pre- 
cipitous  heiglit  often  eiiougli  (S.  i.  149  : 
"Oinue  inpraecipiti  vitiuni  stetit").  Tliere 
13  no  instance  of  au  adjective  agreeiug 
with  it  earlier  than  Juvenal.  '  Ruinae ' 
is  the  genitive  case  (uot  dative,  as  Ruperti 
says).  The  English  is  "he  wcnt  on  build- 
ing  story  after  story  of  an  exceediug  high 
tower,  only  that  his  fall  might  be  from  a 
greater  height  and  the  tunibling  of  tlie 
ruin,  beateu  by  the  storm  (or  struck  by 
the  bolt  or  lightuing),  should  be  great." 
'  Impulsae '  is  added  to  '  ruinae,'  as  if  it 
were  '  turris,'  and  it  meuns  the  wreck  of  a 
tovver  beaten  by  the  storm.  Forcellini 
quotes  from  Statius  (Silv.  i.  4.51),  "subiti 
praecepsjuvenile  pericli"  (where  'juvcnile' 
seems  to  be  equivalcnt  to  '  immane'  here); 
and  Apuleius  (Metam.  4),  "per  altissimum 
pi'aeeeps  iu  vallem  proximani  asinum  prae- 
cipitant."  Horace  has  "impulsacupressus 
Euro"  (C.  iv.  6.  10),  and  "celsae  graviore 
casu  Decidunt  turres "  (C.  ii.  10.  10, 
where  other  examples  of  this  commonplace 
are  given). 

108.  Qitid  Crassos,  qiiid  Pompeios~\  He 
here  joins  together  the  three  persons  wlio 
are  often  improperly  called  a  triumvirate, 
M.  Licinius  Crassus,  Cn.Pompeius  Magnus, 
and  C.  Julius  Caesar.  The  first  was  kiUed  in 
war  with  the  Parthians,  B.C.  53.  In  B.C.  55 
he  hadbeen  consulwith  Pompeius,  wliowas 
killed  while  going  to  land  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsaha  (b.c.  48). 
Caesar  is  described  as  the  man  who  tamed 
the  Romans  aud  brought  tliem  under  liis 
lash.  The  plural  Crassos  and  Pompeios 
does  not  imply  more  than  one  of  each. 
Ruperti  includes  the  sous  of  each,  which 
weakeus  the  illustration. 


110.  Summus  nempe  locus']  This  is  the 
subject  of  '  evertit.'  "  Of  course  it  was 
the  elevation  tliey  liad  sought  by  every 
art  to  win,  and  their  ambitious  prayers 
heard  too  well  by  the  uukind  gods."  '  Ge- 
nerum  Cereris '  is  Pluto,  the  husband  of 
Proserpina.  '  Reges  '  and  '  tyranni '  ex- 
plain  one  another.  Ruperti  says  '  reges ' 
are  the  rich.  '  Sicca  morte'  is  an  un- 
bloody  death. 

115.  totis  Quinquatribus  optat,']  He 
goes  on  to  illustrate  what  he  said  in  v.  9 
about  eloqueuce.  The  Quinquatria  was  a 
festival  of  Mincrva,  held  for  six  days  ia 
March.  Boys  had  holidays  during  this 
festival  and  offered  their  devotions  to  the 
goddess  of  learuing.  See  note  on  Horace, 
Epp.  ii.  2. 197  :  "  Ac  potius  puer  ut  festis 
Quinquatribus  olim  Exiguo  gratoque  frua- 
ris  tempore  raptim."  The  boy  is  said  to 
worship  Minerva  with  an  as  because  it  was 
customary  to  present  that  sura  to  the 
teacher  at  the  Quinquatria.  This  payment 
was  called  '  Minerval.'  See  note  ou  Hor. 
S.  i.  6.  75 :  "  Ibant  octonis  referentes 
Idibus  aera." 

In  116,  P.  has  '  paream,'  which  Jaha 
[aud  Ribbeck]  have  adopted.  It  is  an 
obvious  correction  for  those  who  are  fond 
of  correcting,  and  Iluperti  gives  Heinsius 
credit  for  ingenuity  in  discovering  it. 
There  is  no  ingeimity  in  going  wroug, 
and  Ruperti  does  not  think  him  right,  nor 
dol. 

117.  cusfos  angustae  rernula  capsae.] 
A  little  slave  carrying  his  little  box  of 
books  and  paper  and  pens  weut  with  the 
boy  to  school.  He  was  called  '  capsarius.' 
The  '  capsa '  was  a  round  box  snited  for 
holding  rolled  books  (see  Dict.  Ant.). 
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Eloqnio  sed  uterque  pcrit  orator  ;  utrumque 
Larjjcus  et  exundans  leto  dedit  ingenii  fons. 
Ingenio  manus  est  et  cervix  caesa,  nec  unquam 
Sang^uine  causidiei  maducrunt  rostra  pusilli. 
"O  fortunatam  natam  mc  Consule  Romam  \" 
Antoni  gladios  potuit  contemnere,  si  sic 
Omnia  dixisset.     Ridenda  poemata  malo 
Quam  te  eonspicuae,  divina  Pbilippicaj  famae, 
Volveris  a  prima  quae  proxima.     Saevus  et  illum 
Exitus  eripuit,  quem  mirabantur  Athenae 
Torrentem  et  pleni  moderantem  fraena  tbeatri. 
Dis  ille  adversis  genitus  fatoque  sinistro. 


120 


125 


118.  uferque  perit  orator;'}  Asto'perit' 
soe  S.  vi.  559,  n. 

120.  Ingenio  manus  est  et  cervix  caesa,'\ 
Tbis  refers  to  the  death  of  Cicero,  B.C.  43. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  ovcr- 
taken  as  he  was  trying  to  escape  by  sol- 
diers,  who  cut  off  his  head  and  hands  and 
carried  them  to  M.  Antonius,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  nailed  to  the  rostra.  If  he 
had  been  a  humble  'causidicus' this  would 
not  have  happened,  Juvenal  sjys.  Florus 
(iv.  6.  5)  describes  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple  on  this  occasion  :  "  Romae  capita  cao- 
sorum  proponi.re  in  rostris  jam  usitatum 
erat :  veruni  sic  quoque  civitas  lacrimas 
tenere  non  potuit  quum  recisum  Ciceronis 
caput  in  illis  suis  rostris  videretur,  nec 
aliter  ad  videndum  eum  quam  solebat  ad 
audiendum  coucurreretur."  'Causidicus'is 
opposed  to  '  orator,'  which  and  '  patronus ' 
are  the  proper  titles  for  an  advocate  of  the 
bighcr  order  (see  S.  i.  32,  n.).  '  Ingenio  ' 
is  put  for  tbe  man,  as  '  officia '  above  (v. 
45).  Cicero  reached  the  highest  point  of 
his  popularity,  and  delivered  his  last  ten 
speeches  against  M.  Antouius  tbe  year  he 
died. 

122.  Ofortunatam]  This  verse  occurred 
probably  in  a  poem  in  three  books  that 
Cicero  wrote  on  his  own  times  (Ad  Fam.  i. 
9),  or  else  in  that  on  his  consulship,  froni 
which  there  is  a  long  extract  in  bis  book 
De  Divinatioue  (i.  11).  This  verse  is 
quoted  by  Quintiliau  (Inst.  ix.  4;  xi.  1). 
Juvenal  says  if  be  had  never  said  a  better 
tbing  than  tbat  he  migbt  have  snapped 
liis  tingers  at  Antonius,  quoting  his  own 
words  (Pliil.  ii.  46) :  "  Contempsi  Catilinae 
pladios,  non  pertimescam  tuos."  He  adds, 
he  would  i-atlier  have  been  the  author  of  his 
ridiculous  poetry  than  of  that  Philippic 
which  he  calLs  divlne,  famous,  aiid  so  forth. 


Tliis  speech  was  written  in  September,  b.c. 
44,  as  a  rejoinder  to  Antonius'  reply  to  the 
first  Philippic.  Cicero  did  not  attend  tlie 
meeting  of  the  Senate  at  wbich  Antonius 
spokc,  and  though  this  speech  professes  to 
be  an  extemporaneous  reply,  it  never  was 
delivered,  but  written  in  the  country,  nor 
did  Cicero  venture  to  publish  it  imme- 
diately.  '  Volveris'  means  'you  are  read;' 
'  a  prima  proxima '  is  a  way  of  expressing 
the  second. 

126.  illttm  Exitus  eripuit,']  After  the 
death  of  Alexandcr  Demosthenes  used  all 
his  eloquence  to  produce  a  general  rising 
of  tbe  Greek  states  against  Antipater,  the 
successor  to  the  Macedonian  division  of 
Alexander's  kingdom,  and  succccded.  Uut 
the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  was  not  eftec- 
tual,  and  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Antipater  Demosthenes  poisoned  bim- 
self,  B.C.322. 

128.  moderantem  fraena  theatri."]  The 
popular  assemblies  (eKKATjcrioi)  wcre  held  in 
the  Pnyx,  a  space  of  ground  near  the  Areio- 
pagus,  till  the  building  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus  in  tbe  Lenaea,  about  B.C.  310, 
after  which  the  assemblies  were  commonly 
held  in  the  theatre.  It  was  finished  in  De- 
mosthenes'  time,  and  he  must  often  have 
spoken  there  (eV  ttJ  fKK\T)ffia  ttj  iv  ^to- 
vvtrov  c.  Meidiam,  Ndyuor,  p.  518).  Juvenal 
likes  tbe  comparison  of  a  speaker  to  a  tor- 
reut,  aud  for  popular  oratory  a  vehement 
flow  of  words  is  the  most  effective  gift.  See 
above,  vv.  9  and  119.  S.  iii.  74 :  "  Promp- 
tus  et  Isaeo  torrontior." 

129.  Dis  ille  adversis']  This  is  a  commou 
way  of  speaking ;  otherwise  tbe  verse  uiight 
be  said  to  be  imitatcd  from  Persius  (iv.  27) : 
"  Hunc  Dis  iratis  genioque  siuistro."  De- 
mosthenes'  father  was  a  man  of  property, 
and  died  when  his  sou  was  seven  years  old. 
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Quem  pater  ardentis  massae  fuHgine  lippus  130 

A  carbone  et  forcipibus  gladiosque  parante 
Incude  et  luteo  Yulcano  ad  rhetora  misit. 

Bellorum  exuviae,  truncis  affixa  tropaeis" 
Lorica  et  fracta  de  casside  buccula  pendens 
Et  curtum  temone  juf^um  vietaeque  triremis  135 

Aplustre  et  summo  tristis  captivus  in  arcu 
Humanis  majora  bonis  creduntur :  ad  hoc  se 
Romanus  Graiusque  ac  barbarus  induperator 
Erexit  :  causas  discriminis  atque  laboris 
Inde  habuit.     Tanto  major  famae  sitis  est  quam  140 

Virtutis.     Quis  enim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsam, 
Praemia  si  tollas  ?     Patriam  tamen  obruit  olim 
Gloria  paucorum  et  laudis  titulique  cupido 


What  Juvenal  says  here  therefore  is  a  uiere 
flourish  and  uonsense.  He  was  the  owner 
of  a  sword  or  knife  manufactory,  which 
Juvenal  has  made  the  most  of.  Plutarch 
(Dem.  c.  4)  says  Demosthenes  had  no  edu- 
catiou  in  boyhood ;  and  that  he  was  much 
neglected  and  his  patrimouy  robbed  and 
squandered  by  his  guardians  is  well  known. 
Demosthenes  speakshowever  of  havinggoue 
to  the  schools  suited  to  his  condition  and 
learnt  what  was  proper  (deCorona  312, 315). 

133.  truncis  qffixa  tropaeis^  His  next 
case  is  the  vanity  of  military  glory.  Tlie 
practice  of  erecting  trophies  after  victories 
was  very  ancient  in  Greece,  and  adopted  by 
the  Romans  lute  in  the  republicau  times. 
They  were  composed  of  arms  taken  from 
the  enemy  and  piled  up  usually  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  or  some  low  wooden  frame  (see 
Dict.  Ant.).  '  Bucculae  '  are  the  cheeks  of 
a  lielmet  which  were  buttoned  under  the 
chin.  '  Cassis  '  is  properly  a  helmet  of 
metal,  'galea'  of  leather.  Some  'galeae' 
had  vizors  whicli  covered  the  face,  as  we 
liave  seen  in  viii.  203.  Eugravings  of  the 
ditterent  kinds  are  giveu  from  gems  in 
Dict.  Ant.,  '  Galea.' 

135.  Ui  curtum  temone  juguni]  A  war 
chariot  shorn  of  its  pole.  '  Curtum  '  is  not 
used  elsewhere  with  a  noun  after  it,  but  it 
is  properly  a  participle.  '  Aplustre  '  is  the 
curved  omiament  which  most  ancient  ships 
carried  on  their  stern,  commonly  of  a  fan 
shape,  and  not  uulike  the  feathersof  a  Red 
Indiau  chief.  Sometimes  it  was  wreathed 
with  flowers,  sometimes  it  carried  a  tiag 
or  a  lantern.  The  uame  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  &<p\affTov,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
See  Dict.  Ant.,  and  also  respecting  trium- 
phal  arches  at  Eome.     The  five  now  re- 


maiuing  are  all  of  the  imperial  times.  '  Hu- 
manis  majora '  corresponds  to  the  Greek 
ixfi^w  fj  kot'  &vdponTov.  As  to  the  form 
'  induperator'  see  note  on  S.  iv.  29.  'Erex- 
it'  and  'habuit'  have  the  force  of  the  aorist. 

141.  virtutem  ampJectitur  ipsam,~\  '  Vir- 
tus '  is  military  virtue,  '  Fortitudo,'  in 
which  character  she  was  frequently  repre- 
sented  on  mcdals,  sometimes  with  Honos 
or  Gloria  by  her  side  (see  note  on  Horace, 
Carm.  Sec.  57),  Mr.  Mayor,  after  Madvig, 
translates  this,  "  Who  does  embrace  virtue 
for  its  owu  sake,  or  tvould  emhrace  it  at 
all,  if  you  should  take  away  its  rewards  ?" 
The  italics,  I  imagine,  are  meant  to  repre- 
sent  some  grammatical  peculiarity  :  but  the 
sentence  is  not  peculiar,  but  very  simple  : 
"  When  you  take  away  the  rewards  of  vir- 
tue,  who  tliinks  of  embracing  her  without 
them  ?  "  Her  only  charm  is  gone,  and  she 
has  no  beauty  that  men  should  wish  to 
embrace  her.  Ovid  says  (Ex  Ponto  ii.  3. 
11,  sqq.)  : 

"Nec  facile  invenias  multis  e  miUibus  unum 
Virtutera  pretium  qui  putet  esse  sui. 

Ipse  decor  recti,  facti  si  praemia  desint, 
Xon  movet,  et  gratis  poenitet  esse  pro- 
bum." 

(Some  read  '  recte  facti.')  The  idea  is  the 
sanie  here  as  in  Juvenal,  Virtue  represented 
as  a  beautiful  woman  whose  charms  men 
cannot  see  when  she  is '  simplex  munditiis,' 
not  gilded. 

142.  Patriam  tamen  ohruit  olim']  "  Yet 
while  men  will  sacrifice  nothing  to  virtue, 
to  glory  they  have  again  and  again " 
( May or).  Juvenal  says  nothing  about  sacri- 
ficing  to  virtue  or  to  glory.  He  says  men 
will  not  embrace  virtue  if  you  take  away 
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Ilaesuri  saxis  cincnim  custodibus,  acl  (juae 

Discutienda  valcnt  stcrilis  mala  robora  ficus  :  1J5 

Quandociuidcm  data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  scpulcris. 

Expcndc  Ilannilialcm;  quot  libras  in  duce  summo 

Invenies  ?  liie  est  quem  non  capit  Africa  Mauro 

Percussa  Oceano  Xilo<|ue  admota  tcpenti, 

Rursus  ad  Aethiopum  populos  altosque  elephantos.        1 50 

Additur  imperiis  Hispania  :  Pyrenacum 

Transilit  :  opposuit  natura  Alpemque  nivemque; 

Diducit  scopulos  et  montem  rumpit  aceto. 

Jam  tenct  Italiam  ;  tamen  ultra  pcrgere  tendit : 

"Actum/'  inquit,  "  nihil  est,  nisi  Poeno  milite  portas    155 

Frang-imus  et  media  vexillum  pono  Suburra." 

O  qualis  facics  et  quali  digna  tabella, 

Quum  Gaetula  duccra  portaret  bcUua  luseum  ! 


hcT  rewards,  and  yet  tliese  very  rewards, 
which  are  won  by  only  a  few,  and  the  strug- 
gle  to  get  them,  are  at  times  the  ruin  of 
nien'8  country.  '  Olim  '  is  an  indefinite 
adverb  of  time  either  past  or  future.  Ho- 
nice  bas 

"  Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu 
Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius." 

(Epod.  iii.  1.) 

(Sec  S.  vi.  42,  n.,  and  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii. 
10.  17.) 

145.  sterilis  mala  robora  Jicus  :]  The 
wild  fig,  '  caprificus,'  was  comnion  aniong 
the  tombs.  Canidia  amoug  other  things 
bids  her  attendants  bring  "sepulcris  ca- 
prificos  erutas"  (Hor.  Epod.  v.  17).  See 
note  on  Persius,  S.  i.  25,  and  Martial  x.  2  : 
"  Marmora  Messalae  findit  caprificus." 
[Compare  Pausanias  (ix.  33.  7),  who  saw 
at  Alalcomenae  a  huge  ivy  which  had  sepa- 
mted  the  joints  of  the  stones  in  a  temple, 
and  was  tearing  the  stones  asunder.] 

146.  Quandoquidem  dala  sunC]  Heinrich 
thiuks  this  a  feeble  verse  and  not  genuine; 
a  superfluous  moral.  I  think  he  is  wrong, 
and  that  the  verse  or  soniething  hke  it  is 
wanted.     Propertius  (iii.  2.  19)  has 

"  Nec  Mausolei  dives  fortuna  sepulcri 
Mortis  ab  extrema  conditione  vacat." 

147.  Expende  Hannibalem  ;]  If  you  pnt 
Hannibal  iu  the  scales,  how  much  will  this 
great  general  weigh  ?  He  says  below  (v. 
172)  nothing  but  death  dechires  how  very 
small  are  the  bodies  of  men.  Juvenal  does 
not  speak  of  weighiug  his  "  ambitiou  and 


fate  or  rather  his  ashes  "  (Ruperti),  bnt 
himself.  '  Non  capit '  means  is  not  large 
enough  to  hold.  '  Rursus '  is  '  in  tlie 
rear,'  '  re-versus,'  not  "  agjiin,  in  another 
direction,  extending,  &c."  (Mayor.) 

151.  Additur  imperiis  Ilispania  ;]  Tlie 
conquest  of  Hispania  by  the  Carthaginians 
was  bcgun  by  Hamilcar,  Hannibars  fathiT, 
and  Hanuibal  nearly  completed  it  by  the 
taking  of  Saguntuni,  B.C.  219.  lu  that 
year  he  dechired  war  against  Rome,  and  in 
B.C.  218  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  having 
first  subdued  the  tribes  between  the  Iberus 
(Ebro)  and  those  mountains.  He  com- 
nicnced  his  march  in  the  spring,  but  did 
not  rcach  the  Alps  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
after  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall.  Tlie 
story  of  the  vinegar  is  in  Livy,  xxi.  c.  37. 

155.  Actum,  inquit,  nihil  est,']  This  cx- 
presses  well  the  object  of  his  whole  life ; 
all  his  successes  would  go  for  nothing  if  he 
failed  to  enter  Rome  in  triuniph.  See 
S.  vii.  161,  n.    As  to  '  Suburra '  see  iii.  5,  n. 

157.  O  qualis  facies']  "Oh,  what  a 
beautiful  picture  he  would  have  madc,  a 
one-eyed  general  riding  on  his  ele- 
phant!"  Hannibal  got  ophthalmia  and 
lost  one  of  his  eyes,  b.c.  217,  in  the  niarshes 
south  of  the  Po  (Livy  xxii.  2).  Juvenal 
seems  to  have  had  Livy's  words  before 
him :  "  Ipse  Haunibal  aeger  oculis,  ex 
verna  primum  intenii)erie  variante  calores 
frigoraque,  elcphanto  qui  unus  superfue- 
rat  quo  altius  ab  aqua  exstaret  vectus : 
vigiliis  tandem  et  nocturno  humorc  palus- 
trique  caelo  gravante  caput,  et  quia  me- 
dendi  nec  locus  nec  tempus  erat,  altero 
oculo  capitur." 

2 
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Exitus  ergo  quis  est  ?  O  gloria !  vincitur  idem 

Nempe  et  in  exsilium  praeceps  fugit  atque  ibi  magnus  l6o 

Mirandusque  cliens  sedet  ad  praetoria  regis, 

Donec  Bithyno  libeat  vigilare  tyranno. 

Finem  animae  quae  res  Immanas  miscuit  olim 

Non  gladii,  non  saxa  dabunt,  nec  tela;  sed  ille 

Cannarum  vindex  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor  165 

Annulus.     I,  demens,  et  saevas  curre  per  Alpes, 

Ut  pueris  placeas  et  declamatio  fias. 

Unus  Pellaeo  juveni  non  sufRcit  orbis  : 

Aestuat  infelix  angusto  limite  mundi, 

Ut  Gyari  clausus  scopulis  parvaque  Seripho  :  170 

Quum  tamen  a  figulis  munitam  intraverit  m-bem, 

Sarcophago  contentus  erit.     Mors  sola  fatetur 

Quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula.     Creditur  olim 

Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 


159.  vincitur  idetn  Nempe]  "  He  is 
beaten  in  his  turn  of  course ;"  that  is  by 
Scipio  at  Zama,  B.c.  202.  After  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  the  next  year  Hannibal 
reniained  several  years  at  Carthage,  and  it 
was  not  till  tlie  year  B.c.  193  that  finding 
himself  in  danger  from  euemies  at  home 
he  fled  secretly  and  went  to  Antioclms, 
with  whom  he  remained  three  years  and 
helped  him  against  tlie  Romaus.  Wheu 
Antiochus  was  defeated,  in  b.c.  190,  Hanni- 
bal  fled  to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  For 
seven  or  eight  years  he  continucd  to  be 
his  guest,  helping  him  in  his  wars,  till  the 
Roraans  finally  sent  a  demand  for  his  sur- 
reuder,  whicli  Prusias  was  not  able  to 
resist.  Hanuibal,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  took  poison,  whicli 
he  is  said  to  have  carried  about  with  him 
for  that  purpose  in  a  ring ;  therefore 
Juvenal  says  a  ring  was  the  avenger  of 
Cannae  and  of  all  the  blood  that  Hannibal 
-shed.  Pliny  says  tliat  Demosthenes  also 
kept  the  poison  with  which  he  destroyed 
himself  in  a  ring  (N.  H.  33.  1). 

167.  et  declamatio  fias.'\  See  note  on 
S.  vii.  161.  Horace  has  "  Cognomen  vertas 
in  risumet  fabula  fias"  (Epp.  i.  13.  9). 

168.  Unns  Pellaeo  Juveni]  Valerius 
Maximus  (viii.  14.  Ex.)  tells  the  following 
story  of  Alexander  :  "  Jam  Alexandri  pec- 
tus  insatiabile  laudis,  qui  Anaxarcho  comiti 
suo  ex  auctoritate  Democriti  praeceptoris 
iunumerabiles  mundos  esse  referenti, '  Heu 
me  (inquit)  miserum  !  quod  ne  uno  quidera 
adhuc  potitus  sum.'"  Valerius  adds, 
"  Angusta  horaini  possessio    gloriae    fiiit 


quae  Deorum  omnium  domicilio  sufficit !" 
"  Post  Darium  et  Indos  pauper  est  Alex- 
ander  Macedo  "  (Sen.  Ep.  119). 

170.  Ut  Qyari  clausus  scopulis'\  See  i. 
73,  n.,  and  vi.  564.  Gyarus  and  Seriphus 
were  islands  in  the  Cyclades  group,  to 
which  criminals  v/ere  transported.  Seri- 
phus  was  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The  mo- 
dern  name  is  Sei-fo. 

171.  a  figulis  munitam]  The  town  of 
Babylon  is  said  to  have  been  built  of 
brick  cemented  with  asphalt  by  Semiramis. 
"  Dicitur  altam  Coctilibus  muris  cinxisse 
Semirarais  urbera "  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  57). 
Here  Alexander  died,  b.c.  323,  in  his 
thirty-tbird  year.  A  '  sarcophagus '  was 
properly  a  coffin  composed  of  a  particular 
stoue  from  Assos  in  Troas,  which  was  said 
to  consume  the  body  {aapKa  (payuv).  "In 
Asso  Troadis  sarcophagus  lapis  fissih  vena 
scinditur.  Corpora  defunctorum  condita 
in  eo  absumi  constat  intra  XL  diem  excep- 
tis  dentibus  "  (Pliny  xxxvi.  17). 

173.  Quantula  sint  hominum  corpus- 
cuJa.']  This  idea  is  a  favourite  one  with  tbe 
poets.  The  best-known  allusion  to  it  is  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV.  P.  i.  Act  v.  Sc.  4 : 

"  Fare  thee  well,  great  heart ! 
Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou 

shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough." 

174.  Telificatus  Athos,]  To  avoid  the 
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Audet  in  historia;  constratum  classibus  isdem  175 

Suppositumque  rotis  solidum  mare;  crcdimus  altos 
Defecisse  amnes  epotaque  fiumina  Medo 
Prandente,  et  madidis  cantat  quae  Sostratus  alis. 
llle  tamen  qualis  rediit  Salamine  relicta, 
In  Corum  atque  Eurum  solitus  saevire  tiagellis  180 

Barbarus,  Aeolio  nunquam  hoc  in  carcere  passos, 
Ipsum  compedibus  qui  vinxerat  Ennosig-aeum  ? 
Mitius  id  sane  quod  nou  et  stigmate  dig-num 


catastrophe  that  happencd  to  Mardonius, 
whose  fleet  was  wTecked  there  in  the  first 
expedition  of  Darius  against  Greece, 
Xerxes  ordered  tlie  low  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  (Acte)  to  be  cut  through,  and  a 
caual  was  made  capable  of  floating  two 
triremes  abreast.  Juvcnal  treats  the 
matter  as  an  invention  ;  but  the  canal  has 
been  recently  traced.  See  article  '  Athos ' 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  Herodotus 
(vii.  22)  says  it  was  about  twelve  stadia 
long,  and  by  measurement  it  appears  to  be 
2500  yards,  which  at  the  rate  of  625  feet 
to  the  stadium,  is  exactly  twelve  stadia. 

175.  constrafum  classibus  isdem^  This 
refers  to  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Hellespont.  Lucretius  thus  refers  to  the 
same  (iii.  1029,  stiq.)  : 

"  IUe  quoque  ipse  viam  qui  quondam  per 

mare  magnum 
Stravit,  iterque  dedit  legionibus  ire  per 

altum, 
Ac  pedibus  salsas  docuit  superare  lacunas, 
Et  contempsit  equis  insultans  murmura 

ponti, 
Lumine  adempto  animam  moribixndo  cor- 

pore  fudit." 

Herodotus  speaks  of  several  rivers  (the 
Scamander  in  Asia,  and  others  in  Thrace, 
Thessaly,  and  Achaia)  being  dried  up  by 
the  enormous  host  of  Xerxes  drinking  of 
them.  This  is  easily  explained.  These 
rivers  are  not  perennial  streams  full  of 
water.  The  army  could  only  find  water 
holes  in  many  of  tbem,  and  these  they  niay 
have  exhausted.  ko7oi/  5«  iriv6fj.(vov  ovk 
iir(\iir(  irArjv  ruy  fieyd\wv  Trorafxwv 
(Herod.  vii.  21).  The  Scholiast  says  Sos- 
tratus  was  a  poet  who  wrote  of  the  ex- 
ploits  of  Xerxes.  This  might  be  guessed 
frora  the  context.  Whcther  the  Scholiast 
had  better  authority  is  doubtful.  '  Madi- 
dis  alis  '  is  supposed  to  mean  that  he  got 
heatcd  with  the  exertion  of  reciting  his 
poetry.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation,  aud  if  Heinrich  be  right  in  thiuk- 


ing  these  words  to  be  a  parody  of  Ovid 
(Met.  i.  264),  "madidis  Notus  evolat  alis," 
they  may  mean  that  his  flight  was  not  a 
very  vigorous  one,  as  Heinrich  suggests. 
[Ribbeck  has  in  v.  175  '  contractuui,'  the 
rcading  of  P.  though  thc  word  in  the  MS. 
has  been  corrccted  by  a  secoud  hand  into 
'  constratum.'] 

180.  In  Corum  afque  Hurum']  Corus 
(or  Caurus)  is  the  N.W.  wind,  as  Eurus  is 
the  S.E.  He  flogged  whatever  wind  op- 
posed  him.  This  may  be  a  playful  inven- 
tion  of  JuvenaFs,  making  Xerxes  a  harder 
master  to  the  winds  than  Aeolus  himself, 
and  he  was  stern  enough  according  to 
Virgil.  Xerxes'  castigation  and  chaining 
of  the  Hellesp)ont  for  breaking  down  his 
bridge  are  told  by  Aeschylus  (Persae  v. 
745,  sqq.)  and  Herodotus  {\t\.  35).  The 
truth  of  the  story  is  not  admitted  by  the 
latcst  editors  of  those  authors,  Paley  and 
Blakesley,  and  others  before  them.  Grote 
supports  it  (vol.  V.  21,  sqq.).  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.  2.  3)  speaks  of  Xerxcs  as 
"Xeptuno  compedes  et  caelo  tencbras 
minitantem,"  which  is  another  flight ;  hc 
threatened  to  cxtinguish  the  sun;  he 
meant  with  his  arrows.  Juvenal  pro- 
duces  Homer's  epithet  for  Poseidon,  the 
earth-shaker. 

183.  Mifius  id  sane^  "  Surely  he  acted 
mercifully  not  to  brand  thc  god  as  well  as 
flog  him.  Any  god  would  be  glad  to  be 
slave  to  such  a  master."  Runaway  or 
thievish  slaves  had  a  mark  put  upon  their 
foreheads.  But  Hcrodotus  says  he  had 
hcard  a  report  that  the  madnian  had  sent 
persons  to  inflict  this  further  dcgradation 
ou  the  sea,  and  to  tell  its  wavcs  that  their 
niaster  laid  this  just  punishmcnt  upon 
them  (l.c).  For  thisrcason  the  commcn- 
tators  have  meddled  with  a  very  good  text 
and  spoilt  it.  Jahn  reads  "  Mitius  id  saue. 
Quid  ?  non  et  stigmatc  dignum  Crcdidit  ?" 
agaiust  his  favourite  P.  and  all  other  MSS. 
[Ribbeck  judiciously  kecps  the  common 
text.]    Juvenal  may  or  may  not  have  beeu 
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Credidit.     Huic  quisquam  vellet  servire  deorurn  ! 
Sed  qualis  rediit  ?  nempe  una  nave,  cruentis 
Fluctibus,  ac  tarda  per  densa  cadavera  prora. 
Has  toties  optata  exeg-it  g^loria  poenas  ! 

'^  Da  spatium  vitae,  multos  da,  Juppiter^  annos  \" 
Hoc  recto  vultu,  solum  hoc  et  pallidus  optas. 
Sed  quam  continuis  et  quantis  long-a  senectus 
Plena  malis  !     Deformem  et  tetrum  ante  omnia  vultum 
Dissimilemque  sui,  deformem  pro  cute  pellem 
Pendentesque  genas  et  tales  aspice  rugas, 
Quales,  umbriferos  ubi  pandit  Tabraca  saltus, 
In  vetula  scalpit  jam  mater  simia  bucca.  193 


190 


fainiliar  witli  Herodotus.  The  stories  he 
tells  were  curreut,  he  says,  and  that  was 
euougli  for  him. 

185.  nempe  ttiia  Mrtre,]  Justin  (ii.  13) 
says  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  iu  a  fishing- 
hoat,  and  adds  sonie  suitable  reflections. 
Herodotus  (viii.  118)  tells  us  oue  account 
he  had  heard  of  Xerxes'  retreat  was  this  : 
that  having  accouipauied  his  land  forces 
through  Boeotia  and  Thessalia,  as  far  as 
Eion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  in 
Tlirace,  he  there  gave  charj^e  of  the  army 
to  Hydarnes  to  lead  them  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  emharked  himself  in  a  Phocnician  ship. 
Tliey  werc  overtaken  by  a  storm.  The  kiug 
iu  alarm  asked  the  pilot  if  there  was  any 
safety.  The  pilot  said  the  only  chance  was 
to  lighten  the  ship,  wliereupou  the  king 
ajjpcaled  to  his  subjects  aud  many  of  them 
jumped  overboard.  Theyarrived  safely  on 
tlie  coast  of  Asia,  whereupou  Xerxes  or- 
dered  a  crowu  of  gokl  to  be  giveu  to  the 
pilot  for  saving  the  king,  but  his  head  to  be 
taken  otf  for  losing  so  many  of  his  people. 
Herodotus  is  as  iucreduious  as  Juveual 
couldwish  about  this  story.  Juvenal  says 
the  kiug  escapcd  from  Salamis  with  only 
one  ship,  and  that  liis  tlight  was  retarded 
by  the  multitude  of  corpses  floating  about 
the  seeue  of  battle.  Horace  says  of  Cleo- 
patra :  "  Minuit  furorem  Vix  una  sospes 
navis  ab  ignibus  "  (C.  i.  37.  12). 

187.  Sas  toties  optata']  Heinrich  calls 
this  a  superfluous  application,  as  v.  l-i6,  and 
rejects  the  verse.  With  all  his  good  sense 
he  is  too  keen  sometiraes,  like  many  of  his 
countrymen. 

189.  Hoc  recto  miltu,  S^'c.'\  Heinrich  and 
others  take  this  to  mean  unabashed  and 
palc  withanxiety.  'Recta  facie'  is  used  iu 
this  sense  iu  vi.  401,  aud  Bentlcy  in  the 


same  seuse  substitutes  '  rectis '  for  '  siccis ' 
in  Hor.  (C.  i.  3.  18)  : 

"  Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia 
Qui  vidit  mare  turbidum." 

Others  take  '  recto  vultu '  as  '  well,'  op- 
posed  to  '  pallida,'  '  ill,'  and  I  think  that 
is  the  meaning.  There  is  nothiug  about 
ansiety. 

"  Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days! 
In  health  and  sickness  thus  the  suppliant 
prays."  (Johnson.) 

Oue  of  the  best  examples  of  the  common- 
place  Juvenal  is  here  dwelling  on  is  in  that 
ode  of  Sophocles  (Oed.  Col.  1211)  which 
begius 

ocTTis  Tov  TrXfovos  fxepovs 
XpTi'lZfi  Tov  fxiTpiov  Trapiis 
^weiv. 

192.  deformem  pro  cute  pellem']  Forcel- 
liui  distinguishes  '  cutis '  ti-om  '  pellis '  as 
the  living  and  dead  skin.  When  '  pellis  '  is 
applied  to  living  men  and  women  it  is  coarse 
skin,  or  withered.  Lucretius  describes 
persons  dying  of  a  plague  as  having 

"Compressae  nares,  nasi  primoris  acumcu 
Tenue,  cavati  oculi,  cava  tempora,  frigida 

pellis 
Duraque."  (vi.  1193.) 

The  reader  may  compare  with  this  descrip- 
tion  Horace's  ode  to  Ligurinus,  iv.  10. 

194.  uli  pandit  Tabraca  saltus,']  Ta- 
braca  (Tabarkah)  was  a  town  in  Numidia. 
It  was  surrounded  with  juugle,  and  as 
usual  tlie  woods  abounded  in  monkeys. 
Herod.  iv.  194,  speaks  of  apes  beiug  com- 
mon  in  one  part  of  North  Africa,  and 
Strabo   xvii.   p.   827.      Euperti   tells    us 
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Pluriina  sunt  juvomim  iliscrimina  :  pulcriur  illL- 

Hoc,  atcjue  ille  alio;  multum  hic  robustior  illo  : 

Ina  senum  lacics,  cum  voce  trcmentia  membru 

Et  jam  leve  caput  madidi(juc  intantia  nasi. 

Frang^ciulus  miscro  gin^^-iva  panis  incrmi.  2C0 

Isquc  adco  gravis  uxori  natisque  sibiquc, 

l't  captatori  moveat  tastidia  Cosso. 

Non  eadcm  vini  atquc  cibi  torpcnte  palato 

Gaudia  :  nam  coitus  jam  longa  oblivio ;  vcl  si 

Coneris,  jacet  exij^uus  cum  ramice  nervus,  205 

Kt  quamvis  tota  palj^ctur  noctc  jacebit. 

Anne  aliquid  spcrare  potest  haec  iuguinis  aegri 

Canities  ?  quid,  quod  merito  suspeeta  libido  est 

Ciuae  Vcncrcm  afTcctat  sine  \nribus.     Aspicc  partis 

Nunc  damnuni  altcrius  :  nam  quae  cantante  voluptas,  210 

Sit  licet  eximius  citharoedus  sitve  Seleucus, 

Et  quibus  aurata  mos  est  fulgcre  lacerna  ? 

Quid  refcrt  magni  sedeat  qua  parte  theatri, 

Qui  vix  cornicines  exaudiet  atque  tubarum 

Concentus  ?  clamore  opus  est  ut  sentiat  auris  315 

Quem  dicat  venisse  puer,  quot  nunciet  horas. 

Praeterca  minimus  gclido  jam  in  corpore  sanguis 

Fcbre  calet  sola ;  circumsilit  agmine  facto 

tbat  evea    moukcvs    get    wrinkles  when  the   tragic   actors  and  musicians   on  the 

they  grow  old  ;    a  siinple  remark.     Per-  stage,  see  note  on  Hor.  A.  P.  215  :  "  luxu- 

haps  he  did  not  know  they  get  grey  and  rieni  addidit  arti  Tibicen  traxitque  vagus 

look   as  like  an  old  woman  of  their  own  per  pulpita  vestem." 

colour  as  one  aninial  can  be  like  another.  21-4.  vix  cornicines  exaudiet]  Horus  and 

202.  67  capfatori]   See  v.  98,  n.  Cossus  trumpets  were   sounded  at  the  beginning 

may  be  any  body.  He  was  not  easily  thrown  and  the  end  of  games  and  plays,  as  Lipsius 

out  in  his  profession,  but  this  old  gentle-  has  shown  (Saturn.  ii.  19).    '  E.\audire'  is 

man  is  described  as  so  wearisome  that  even  to  hear  when  there  is  some  obstruction,  or 

Cossus  fiuds  it  liard  work  to  come  near  from  a  distancc,  &c.     See  Long's  notes  ou 

him.     He  is  a  burden  to  himself  as  weli  as  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  8;  iv.  7;  pro  P.  Sulhi  10. 

to  every  one  else.  216.  Quem  dicat  venisse puer,~\    The  ser- 

201.   nani]     He  means  that  he  says  no-  vant  must  bawl  out  the  name  of  a  visitor, 

thing  of  other  ph>asures    long  since  for-  and  if  he  comes  in  to  tell  his  master  what 

gotten.     '  Kame.x  '  is  hernia  or  piles"  (vi.  o'clock  it  is  he  must  shout.     Tlie  hour  lic 

326).  would  learn  froui  the  public  sundial  (sola- 

209.  Aspice  partis  Xunc  damnum]    He  rium)  or  water-clock  (clepsydra). 

goes  on   to  speak  of  the  deafness  of  age.  217.  Praeterea  minimus]     His  body  is 

After  'cantaute'  (which  word  is  used  for  cold,  his  blood  is  scauty,  and  ncvcr  gets 

instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  music)  '  cith-  warm  e.vcept  with  fever,  and  all  the  diseases 

aroedo'  must  be  supplied.     P.  has  it  in-  in  tlie  world  dauce  alxjut  him  likeachorus 

btead  of '  citharoedus,'  and  .lahu  [and  Rib-  of  spectres.     '  lu  '  is  wanling  in  some  few 

beck]  have  it  too  (see  below,  v.  2.j3,  n.).  MSS.  between  'jam'    and  'corpore,'  and 

Seleucus   must    ha\e    been    sonie    famous  Knperti  on  secondthoughts  has  omittcd  it. 

singcr  or  musician,  or  actor,  but  he  is  not  Tlie  Latiu  requircs  it. 
kuowu  uow,  As  to  thc  fine  dvcsscs  woru  l)y 
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Morboruni  omne  genus^  quorum  si  nomina  quaeras, 

Promptius  expediam  quot  amaverit  Hippia  moechos^     220 

Quot  Themison  aegros  autumno  occiderit  uno, 

Quot  Basikis  socios^  quot  circumscripserit  Ilirrus 

Pupillos,  quot  longa  viros  exsorbeat  uno 

Maura  die,  quot  discipulos  inclinet  Hamillus ; 

Percurram  citius  quot  villas  possideat  nunc  225 

Quo  tondente  g-ravis  juveni  mihi  barba  sonabat. 

Ille  humerOj  hic  lumbis,  hic  coxa  debiUs ;  ambos 

Perdidit  ille  oculos  et  luscis  invidet ;  hujus 

PalHda  labra  cibum  accipiunt  digitis  alienis. 

Ipse  ad  conspectum  coenae  diducere  rictum  230 

Suetus  hiat  tantum,  ceu  pulhis  hirundinis  ad  quem 

Ore  volat  pleno  mater  jejuna.     Sed  omni 

Membrorum  damno  major  dementia^  quae  nec 

Nomina  servorum  nec  vultum  agnoscit  amici, 

Cum  quo  praeterita  coenavit  nocte,  nec  illos  235 

Quos  genuitj  quos  eduxit,     Nam  codice  saevo 

Heredes  vetat  esse  suos ;  bona  tota  feruntur 


220.  Promptius  expediam]  Of  the  per- 
sons  that  follow,  Hippia  has  appearfid  be- 
fore  (vi.  82).  Themison  is  a  gr^at  medi- 
cal  oame,  whidi  is  here  taken  for  some 
doctor  of  the  day,  whose  r«putation  per- 
haps  was  in  proportion  to  his  victims.  The 
real  Themison  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  learning  and  skill.  He  lived  in 
the  first  century  b.c,  and  founded  a  me- 
dical  sect  ealled  Methodici.  Basilus  was 
somebody  who  cheated  his  partuers,  and 
Hirrus  a  tutor  who  cheated  his  wards, 
either  of  them  a  very  heinous  otfence. 
Horace  says  in  praise  of  the  poet,  "  Non 
fraudem  socio  puerove  iucogitat  uUam  Pu- 
pillo  "  (Epp.  ii.  1.122.  Seenoteon  C.iii.  2L 
60:  "  Consortem  sociumfallat").  Ruperti 
riounders  as  usual  about  '  socios,'  who  he 
thinks  are  provincials,  though  they  may  be 
'  publicani :'  and  so  they  may,  but  they 
may  be  partners  in  anyjoint-stock  or  other 
partnership.  On  the  subject  of  partner- 
ship  see  Long'6  article  in  Diot.  Ant.,  '  So- 
cietas.'  '  CircumscCribere  '  is  used  in  this 
way  in  xiv.  237 ;  and  xv.  136.  Maura 
occurs  in  vi.  307.  She  is  called  'longa,' 
a  tall  masculiue  woman.  This  obscene 
sense  of  '  incHnare '  is  fouud  iu  ix.  26. 
Hamillus  is  uuknown.  The  hickybarber  is 
mentioned  in  i.  25  (see  also  noteon  vi.  215). 

232.    Ore   volat  pleno  mater  Jejuna.'] 


Tlie  description  of  helplessness  and  fatnity 
throughout  this  passage  is  very  good.  This 
little  description  of  the  mother-bird  bring- 
iug  food  for  her  young  while  she  is  fasting 
herself  is  prettily  introduced,  and  relieves 
the  picture  while  it  strengthens  it.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Ihad  (ix.  323)  : 

ws  S'  opvis  ajTTTjirt   veoffaolffi  Trpo^pfprifft 
fxdffTaK'  «TTfi   Ke  Xa^rjffi,   KaKws  S'  &pa  ol 
7r€A.ei  avry. 

237.  Hered-es  vetat  esse  suos ;]  This 
expression  must  not  be  coufounded  with 
the  legal  term  '  sui  heredes  et  necessarii.' 
These  were,  for  example,  a  man's  son  or 
daughter,  his  son's  son  or  daughter, 
and  others  in  the  descending  degree 
who  were  in  the  man's  power  at  the 
time  of  his  death ;  but  grandsons  or 
granddaughters  were  not  '  sui  heredes,' 
simply  because  they  were  in  the  grand- 
father's  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  their  father  ia 
his  own  father's  lifetime  must  have  ceased 
to  be  a  '  suus  lieres '  either  by  death  or  in 
any  otlier  way  ;  for  in  tluit  case  the  grand- 
sons  or  granddaughters  took  their  father's 
place  (Gaius  ii.  156).  A  man  who  had  a 
son  in  his  power  (a  '  suus  heres ')  must 
eitlier  institute  him  heres  or  exheredate 
(disinherit)  liim  by  name.     This  old  mau 
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Acl  Phialcn  :  tantum  artiticis  valet  halitus  oris, 

Quod  steterat  multis  in  carcere  fomicis  annis. 

Ut  vig-eant  sensus  animi,  ducenda  tamcn  sunt  240 

Funera  natorum,  rogus  aspiciendus  amatae 

Conjugis  et  fratris  plenaeque  sororibus  umae. 

Ilaec  data  poena  diu  vivcntibus,  ut  renovata 

Semper  clade  domus  multis  in  luctibus  inque 

Perpetuo  moerore  et  nigra  veste  senescant.  245 

Rex  Pylius,  magno  si  quidquam  credis  Homero, 

Exemplum  vitae  fuit  a  cornice  secundae. 

Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  secula  mortem 

Distulit  atque  suos  jam  dextra  computat  annos 

Quique  novum  toties  mustum  bibit.     Oro  parumper     250 

Attendas,  quantum  de  lej^ibus  ipse  queratur 

Fatorum  et  nimio  de  stamine,  quum  \ndet  acris 


appears  to  have  exheredated  his  childrcn, 
and  his  property  to  have  passed  by  the 
testaraent  to  Phiale.  If  this  is  not  the 
nieaning,  and  the  writer  of  the  satire  sup- 
poses  the  old  fellow  simply  to  say  that  hc 
gives  nothing  to  his  children,  then  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  law  '  inutiliter  tes- 
tabitur ;'  as  to  the  exact  force  of  which 
term  the  lawyers  at  one  time  were  not 
agreed  (Gaius  i.  123).  But  as  the  property 
is  said  to  pass  to  Phiale,  we  must  assume 
that  the  man  had  disinherited  his  children 
iu  due  form.  (See  note  on  S.  i.  55,  and 
Long's  articles  '  Heres  '  and  '  Testamen- 
tum  '  in  Dict.  Ant.)  There  is  an  obscene 
allusion  in  '  tantum  artificis,'  &c.  '  Car- 
cere  fomicis '  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
brothel,  where  women  exposed  themselves 
(vi.  121).  Ruperti  recommends  '  codice 
scaevo,'  a  stupid  reading  found  in  one 
MS. 

240.  Ut  vigeant  sen^us  animi,']  But  sup- 
pose  he  keeps  his  faculties,  still  he  must  see 
all  he  loves  dyiug  before  him.  These  lines 
too  are  very  forcible.  [P.  and  Ribbeck  have 
'  sint.'] 

2t7.  a  comice  secundae.']  Nestor  is  next 
to  the  crow.  Horace  has  a  woman  who  is 
as  old  and  Martial  one  that  is  older  than 
the  crows  (x.  G7).  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  iv. 
13.  24:  "Servatura  diu  parem  Cornicis 
vetulae  temporibus  Lycen."  The  place  in 
Homer  is  II.  i.  250.  The  number  of  ages 
is  three.  By  '  dextra  computat  annos  '  he 
meaus  that  he  was  ahove  a  hundred  years 
of  age.  It  was  usual  to  count  up  to  a  hun- 
dred  on  the  fingers  of  the  leffc  hand,  and 


then  to  begin  with  the  right.  In  the  An- 
thology  there  is  an  epigram  on  a  garrulous 
old  lady  who  was  as  fresh  as  a  girl,  but  her 
years  were  such  that  she  had  got  back  to 
her  left  hand  :  she  must  have  been  in  her 
third  century. 

7]  TToXiTj  KpoTa(poiffi   Kmvrrayis,  ri  iroXw- 
IJ.vdos 
ypala,    Si'    fiv   'Ntffrup  ovKeri  vpefffiv- 

TOT05* 

■f]   <paos   adprjffaff'   f\d<pov  irXiov,   r)  x^P^ 

yripas  apt6fj.i7ffdat  Stvrtpov  ap|ayu€r7j. 
(Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 

'Mustum'  is  new  unfermented  wine,  which 
would  be  drunk  in  autumn.  He  only  means 
he  was  happy  of  course  (nimirum)  to  have 
seen  so  many  years  come  round. 

252.  nimio  de  stamine,']  Of  the  long 
thread  of  his  life.  See  note  on  S.  iii.  27. 
He  wept  sore  for  his  son  Antilochus,  who 
was  killed  by  Memnon.  Propertius  (iii.  4. 
47,  Paley)  says  of  him  : 

"  Cui  si  longaevae  minuisset  fata  senectae 
[Gallicus]  lliacis  miles  in  aggeribus, 
Non  ille  Antilochi  vidisset  corpus  humati, 
Diceret  aut,  0  mors  !    cur  mihi  sem 
venis  ?" 

*  Barbam '  implies  that  he  was  of  matare 
age.  '  Ardentem  '  means  his  bo<ly  buming 
on  the  pile.  The  construction, '  quaerit  ab 
omni,  quisfjuis  adest  socius,'  where  '  socio ' 
may  be  supplied  aftcr  '  oinni,'  is  the  same 
as  in  V.  210. 
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Autilochi  barbam  ardentem ;  (luum  quaerit  ab  omui, 

Quisquis  adest  socius,  cur  haec  in  tempora  duret, 

Quod  facinus  dig-num  tam  long-o  admiserit  aevo.  255 

Haec  eadem  Peleus,  raj^tum  quum  lug-et  Achillem_, 

Atque  alius,  cui  fiis  Ithacum  lug-ere  natantem. 

Incolumi  Troja  Priamus  venisset  ad  umbras 

Assaraci  mag-nis  solemnibus,  Hectore  funus 

Portante  ac  reliquis  fi-atrum  cervicibus  inter  26o 

Iliadum  lacrimas,  ut  primos  edere  planctus 

Cassandra  inciperet  scissaque  Polyxena  palla, 

Si  foret  exstinctus  diverso  tempore,  quo  non 

Coeperat  audaces  Paris  aedificare  carinas. 

Longa  dies  igitur  quid  contulit  ?  omnia  vidit  265 

Eversa  et  flammis  Asiam  ferroque  cadentem. 

Tunc  miles  tremulus  posita  tulit  arma  tiara 

Et  ruit  ante  aram  summi  Jovis,  ut  vetulus  bos, 

Qui  domini  cultris  tenue  et  miserabile  collum 

Praebet  ab  ingrato  jam  fastiditus  aratro.  270 

Exitus  ille  utcunque  hominis  ;  sed  torva  canino 

Latravit  rictu  quae  post  hunc  vixerat  uxor. 

Festino  ad  nostros  et  regem  transeo  Ponti 


256.  Haec  eadem  Peleus,']  See  Pindar, 
Pytli.  iv.  'Alius'  is  Laertes,  father  of 
Ulysses,  wliose  wanderings  and  trials  are 
suuimed  up  in  a  few  lines  by  Propertius. 
Tlie  grief  of  Laertes  after  the  depurture  of 
Telemachus  in  searcli  of  his  father  is 
spokeu  of  by  Homer,  Odyss.  xvi.  138. 
After  the  return  of  Ulysses,  Laertes  re- 
iicwed  his  youth  with  tbe  help  of  Athena 
(Odyss.  xxiv.  204,  sqq.).  '  Xatantem '  means 
'  afloat.'     See  Prop.  iv.  12.  32  (Paley). 

258.  ad  vmbras  Assaraci]  Assaracus 
was  great-uncle  of  Priam.  Juvenal  means 
if  Priam  had  gone  tohisfathers  bcfore  tlie 
siege  of  Troy,  he  would  have  had  a  fiue 
funeral,  and  his  sons  would  have  carried 
him  to  burial;  tlie  womeu  would  liave 
wept  for  liim,  and  liis  daughters  would 
have  led  tlie  waiHng  {■f)p^av  /ce  y6oLo,  a 
common  Homeric  expression).  Paris'  bold 
ships  are  the  fleet  in  wliich  he  first  sailed 
to  Sparta,  and  then  carried  ofl"  Helen. 
Hor.  C.  i.  15.  1 : 

"  Pastor  cum  trahcret  per  freta  na\ibus 
Idaeis  Helenam  perfidus  hospitam." 

The  death  of  Priam  killed  by  Pyrrhus  at 
the  altar  of  Jovc,  is  related  by  Virgil,  Aen. 


ii.  506,  sqq.  Juvenal  says  he  went  to  the 
altar  to  be  slain  like  an  old  ox  who  has 
done  his  work  at  the  plough  and  is  now 
counted  fit  only  for  sacrifice. 

271.  Exitus  ille  utcunque  hominis ;']  His 
dcath  however  was  the  death  of  a  man ; 
whereas  his  wife  Hecuba  was  changed  iuto 
a  dog.  That  was  oue  legend  referred  to 
in  Euripides'  play  that  bears  her  name 
(v.  1265),  and  related  by  Ovid  (Met.  xiii. 
423  sqq.).  Cicero  nientions  the  same 
(Tusc.  Qu.  iii.  26) :  "  Hecubam  autem 
putant  propter  auimi  acerbitatem  quandam 
et  rabiem  tingi  in  canem  esse  conversam." 
By  surviving  her  husband  she  lived  to  be  a 
slave,  to  witness  the  death  of  two  more 
children,  Polyxena  and  Polydorus,  and  to 
die  a  dog. 

273.  regem  transeo  Ponfi']  '  Ti-anseo '  is 
not  here  used  as  in  iii.  114  and  vi.  602.  It 
means  '  I  pass  over,  say  nothing  about.' 
He  is  referring  to  Mithridates  VI.  Eupa- 
tor,  the  great  adversary  of  the  Eomans, 
who  after  a  stormy  life  came  to  a  bad  end 
about  the  age  of  seventy.  The  story  of 
SoIon's  answer  to  Croesus  is  familiar, 
It  occurs  in  Herodotus  (i.  32).  It  is 
uot   neccssary  herc  to    discuss   the    pro- 
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Kt  Croosiiin,  »[iu'in  vox  justi  tiu-niida  Soldiiis 

Kcsi^icere  ad  lonj^ae  jussit  spatia  ultima  vitac.  275 

Exsilinin  ct  carccr  ^rintnrnarnnKinc  palnflcs 

Et  mciulicatus  victa  Cartlia^^inc  panis 

llinc  causas  habucrc.     Quid  illo  cive  tulissct 

Natnra  in  tcrris,  qnid  Roina  beatiu.s  unqnani, 

Si  circunulucto  cai^tivorum  ag-niine  ct  onini  280 

Bellorum  pom])a  animam  exhalasset  opimam, 

Quum  dc  Tcutonico  vellet  descendere  curru  ? 

Provida  Pompeio  dcderat  Canipania  fcljrcs 


bability  of  HiTtdotus'  story.  It  wus 
doubted  011  chronolDirical  grounds  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Phitarch  (see  Biakes- 
lcy's  note). 

275.  spatia  ultima]  Tliis  nietai)hor  is 
taken  froni  tlie  course  in  theCireus.  'Ul- 
tiuia  spatia '  was  the  last  circuit :  the 
plural  is  used  bccause  the  chariots  com- 
inonly  wcnt  more  than  once  round  the 
course  (spatium).     See  bclow,  v.  358. 

276.  Exsitium  et  carcer^  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  C.  Murius,  whom  wc  have  liad 
before  (viii.  245,  sqq.)  as  couqiieror  of  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  triumj^liing'  on 
that  account,  B.c.  102.  He  was  then  fit\v- 
five.  In  B.C.  88,  when  Marius  wus  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year,  he  was  obhged  to  fly  from 
Rome  to  escape  from  Sulla,  and  in  his  flij,'ht 
tricd  to  hide  himself  in  a  marsli  near  ^lin- 
turnae  on  the  Liris.  Ile  was  cauglit  and 
kept  in  custody  for  some  time,  biit  lie  was 
allowed  to  escape  by  sea,  and  he  went  to 
Carth:)ge  as  Velleius  says  (ii.  19)  "  inopem- 
que  vitam  in  tugurio  ruinarum  Carthagi- 
nieusium  tolcravit."  [IMutardi  (Marius, 
37—40)  lias  also  the  story  of  Marius  sit- 
ting  as  a  fugitive  on  the  ruiiis  of  Carthage, 
wliich  may  be  founded  on  some  commoii- 
phice  in  the  dechmiatory  exercises  of  tlie 
imi^erial  pcriod.]  The  foUowing  ycar,  bis 
party  having  gained  tcmporary  success,  he 
was  able  to  ret)ii'n  to  Home,  where  he 
m:ide  a  fcarful  cx:imj)le  of  his  cncmies,  but 
dicd  in  January  B.c.  86  in  his  seventh 
consnlship,  wom  out  by  a  life  of  extraor- 
dinary  activity.  Sulla,  when  he  got  back 
to  liome,  had  thc  ashes  of  Marius  thrown 
into  the  Anio. 

280.  Si  circumducto]  As  to  tlie  course 
of  the  triumphal  proecssion  sce  note  on 
Ho)-acc,  Epod.  vii.  8.  The  hiatus  in  v. 
281  must  be  observed.  I{uperti  h:is  trivcn 
a  list  of  all  in  Juven:il  on  i.  151,  V.  L. 
'  Aniinam  opimam  '  may  be  rendcrcd  '  his 
full  soul,'  but  an  exact  rendering  is  not  to 
be  fouud.     It  seenis  to  involve  a  refcreuce 


to  the'spolia  ppiina,'  and  is  pailicularly 
suit<d  to  a  conqueror.  Horace  has  "  Sec- 
tamur  ultro  quos  opimus  Fiillere  et  effugere 
est  triumphus"  (C.  iv.  1.  51).  The  'pompa' 
is  describcd  above,  v.  36,  11. 

283.  rrovida  Fompeio  dederaf]  In  the 
ycar  b.C.  50  Pompeius,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  fortunes,  was  attacked  by  a  scvere 
illncss  at  Neapolis.  Piiiycrs  and  sacrifices 
were  oflcTcd  for  his  recovery  ;  he  did  re- 
covcr,  and  the  cities  offered  thanksgivings 
and  had  a  holiday  on  the  occasion.  Next 
year  Caesar  crossed  thc  Kubicon,  Pompeius 
had  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  in  the  following 
year  (b.C.  48)  lost  it  (see  above,  v.  108, 
n.).  Cicero,  taking  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment  as  Juvenal,  asks  whethcr  if  Pompeius 
had  then  died  he  would  have  becn  parted 
from  hap])iness  or  misery  ?  Ccrtiiinly  (he 
adds)  from  miscry  ;  for  he  would  iiot  have 
warred  witli  his  father-iu-law,  he  would 
not  have  taken  up  arms  unprcparcd,  nor 
lcft  his  homc,  nor  flcd  from  Italy,  uor  lost 
his  army,  iior  f:illeii  iuto  the  hands  and  by 
the  sword  of  slaves ;  his  soiis  would  not 
liave  perishcd  nor  his  posse.ssions  liave 
becn  transfcrred  to  his  conqucror.  If  hc 
had  dicd  thcn  he  would  have  dicd  in  the 
enjoymcnt  of  tlie  largest  prosperity;  by 
the  prolouging  of  his  life  what  a  cup  of 
incrediljlc  Ciilamitics  he  draincd !  (Tusc. 
Quaest.  i.  35.)  Juvcnal  may  have  had 
this  passage  bcfore  liim  or  not.  He  says 
Campania,  forcsceiiig  wliat  was  coming, 
gave  liim  a  fcver  such  as  all  might  have 
prayed  for,  but  instcad  of  th:(t  inany  cities 
prayed  that  it  might  be  rcmoved,  and 
tlicir  jiriiycrs  prevailed.  So  his  own  fortune 
and  l{oiiie's  pi'eservcd  liim,  but  only  to  be 
bcutcii  and  losc  his  hcad.  On  tlic  Fortuna 
of  Home  Plutarch  has  a  trciitise.  ludi- 
viduals,  too,  liad  thcir  Fortuna,  wliich  was 
ditrcrciit  from  tlicir  (iciiius.  (Sce  lutro- 
duction  to  Hor.  C.  i.  35,  addressed  to  For- 
tunii.)  '  Viucere '  is  the  usual  word  for 
prevailing  in  pniycr. 
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Optandas  :  sed  multae  urbes  et  publica  vota 
Vicerunt.     Ig-itur  Fortuna  ipsius  et  Urbis  285 

Servatum  victo  caput  abstulit.     Hoc  cruciatu 
Lentulus^  hac  poena  caruit,  ceciditqtie  Cethegus 
Integer,  et  jacuit  Catilina  cadavere  toto. 

Formam  optat  modico  pueris,  majore  puellis 
Murmure,  quum  Veneris  fanum  videt  anxia  mater,        290 
Usque  ad  delicias  votorum.     "  Cur  tamen/''  inquit, 
"  Corripias  ?     Pulchra  g-audet  Latona  Diana.^' 
Sed  vetat  optari  faciem  Lucretia  qualem 
Ipsa  habuit :  cuperet  Rutilae  Virg-inia  gibbum 
Accipere  atque  suam  Rutilae  dare.     Filius  autem  295 

Corporis  egregii  miseros  trepidosque  parentes 
Semper  habet.     Rara  est  adeo  concordia  formae 
Atque  pudicitiae.     Sanctos  licet  horrida  mores 
Tradiderit  domus  ac  veteres  imitata  Sabinos, 


286.  Koc  cruciatu  Lentulus,']  P.  Cor- 
nelius  Lentulus  Sura  and  C.  Cornelius 
Cethegus  were  left  bebind  by  Catilina 
when  he  left  Ronie,  to  carry  out  the  con- 
spiracy,  to  fire  the  city,  and  kill  the  sena- 
tors.  They  were  betrayed  and  taken,  and 
pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate  tliey 
were  strangled  in  prison  by  the  common 
executioner  on  the  night  of  tlie  5th  of 
December,  b.C.  63.  "  In  carcere  parri- 
cidae  strangulantur  "  (Florus  iv.  1).  Cati- 
liua  was  pursued,  and  being  unable  to 
escape,  he  engaged  witli  a  small  undis- 
ciplined  army  the  regular  troops,  and  was 
killed,  B.C.  62.  Dion  Cass.  (xxxvii.  40) 
says  bis  bead  was  sent  to  Rome  that  peo- 
ple  might  believe  he  was  dead.  If  this  be 
true,  Juvenal  perhaps  only  thought  of  his 
deatli  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  was  as 
gallant  as  possible.  "  Catilina  longe  a  suis 
inter  hostium  cadavera  repertus  est ;  pul- 
cherrima  morte  si  pro  patria  sic  concidisset" 
(Florus  iv.  1,  fin. ;  and  Sallust,  Cat.  c.  61). 
Mutilation  was  dreaded  by  the  ancients. 
Suetonius  says  of  Nero,  "  Nihil  prius  ac 
magis  a  comitibus  exegerat  quam  ne  potes- 
tas  cuiquam  capitis  sui  fieret,  sed  ut  quoquo 
niodo  totus  cremaretur  "  (c.  49). 

290.  Murmure,  qimm  Veneris  fanum'] 
The  niother  prays  that  her  children  may 
be  bcautiful :  the  prayer  is  suppressed 
with  a  murmur,  "  Illa  sibi  introrsum  et 
sub  lingua  immurmurat "  (Pcrs.  ii.  9),  but 
when  she  comes  to  pray  for  the  girls  her 
eagerness  almost  breaks  out  into  audible 
words.     There  were  temples  or  chapels  of 


Venns  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  'Usque 
ad  delicias  votorum '  Heinrich  explains  as 
'  usque  ad  ineptias,'  to  a  fooHsh  fondness, 
quoting  Seneca  (de  Beneficiis  iv.  5)  : 
"  neque  enim  necessitatibus  tantummodo 
nostris  provisum  est :  usque  in  delicias 
amamur ;"  but  as  that  applies  to  the  love 
of  God  for  men, '  dehcias '  is  not  '  ineptias ' 
there.  The  translators  and  commentators 
all  differ  raore  or  less.  It  seems  to  mean 
even  to  fastidiousness  in  her  prayers.  She 
will  not  be  content  with  any  thing  short  of 
perfection. 

292.  Pulchra  gaudet  Latona  Diana.^ 
This  alludes  probably  to  that  passage  in 
which  Virgil  Hkens  Dido  to  Diana  (Aen.  i. 
498) : 

"  Qualis  in    Eurotae    ripis   aut  per  juga 

Cynthi 
Exercet   Diana  choros,  quam  mille  se- 

cutae 
Hinc  atque  hiuc  glomerantur  Oreades; 

illa  pbaretram 
Fert  humero,  gradiensque   deas   super- 

eminet  omnes  : 
Latonae  tacitum  pertemptant  gaudia  pec- 

tus." 

294.  Rutilae  llrginia  gihitini]  Rutila 
is  any  one  with  a  hump  on  her  back.  The 
examples  of  Lucretia  and  Virginia  are 
both  happily  cbosen.  Purer  examples  of 
womanhood  are  not  upon  record.  Their 
only  fault  was  beauty.  After  '  suam ' 
'  formam  '  is  easily  supplied. 

299.  veteres  imitata  Sabinos,']  See  uote 
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Praeterea  castum  ingenium  vultumque  moilesto  300 

Sanguine  ferventem  tribuat  natura  benigna 

Larg-a  manu  :    (quid  enim  puero  conferre  potest  plus 

Custodc  et  cura  natura  potcntior  omni  ?) 

Non  licet  esse  viros,  nam  prodiga  corruptoris 

Improbitas  ipsos  audet  temptare  parentes.  303 

Tanta  in  muneribus  tiducia  !     Xulhis  ephebum 

Deformem  saeva  castravit  in  arce  tyrannus ; 

Nec  praetcxtatum  rapuit  Nero  loripcdem  ncc 

Strumosum  atquc  utero  pariter  gibboque  tumcntem. 

I  nunc  et  juvenis  specie  laetare  tuij  quem  310 

Majora  exspcctant  discrimina  :  fiet  adultcr 

PublicuSj  et  pocnas  metuet,  quascunque  maritis 

Iratis  debet ;  nec  erit  felicior  astro 

Martisj  ut  in  laqueos  nunquam  incidat.     Exig-it  autem 


on  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  25,  "rigidis  aequata 
Sabinis;"  and  C.  iii.6.  37: 

"  Sed  rusticonim  niascula  militum 
PVoles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  severae 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
Portare  fustes." 

'  Horrida'  is  equivalent  to  'rigida,'  'severa,' 
in  these  extracts.  Livy  has  "disciplioa 
tetrica  ac  tristis  Teterum  Sabinorum,  quo 
genere  nullum  quondam  incorruptius  fuit" 
(i.  18). 

300.  modesto  Sanguine  ferventenx] 
"  Hot  with  modest  blood  "  is  a  good  way 
of  expressing  a  blush.  He  says  nature  is 
stronger  than  any  guardian  or  any  watch- 
fulness,  and  she  can  give  no  greater  safe- 
guard  to  a  boy  than  a  chaste  disposition 
and  a  modest  face.  But  a  handsome  boy 
is  not  allowed  to  grow  up  a  man  (which  is 
explained  in  v.  307),  for  his  parents  will 
seli  him.  The  reading  of  the  best  MSS. 
in  304  is  'viros.'  Ruperti  from  some  of 
inferiorrank  has  'viris.'  Jahn  has  adopted 
from  his  own  conjecture  '  viro '  [and  Rib- 
beck  acccpts  it]. 

306.  Hnllus  ephehum}  '  Ephebus,'  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Greck,  is  a  youth  just 
after  he  ha.s  taken  the  '  toga  virilis  '  (ado- 
lescens) :  '  praetextatus '  is  a  boy  who  has 
not  yet  taken  it.  See  notes  on  S.  i.  78, 
and  ii.  164.  '  Arce '  is  the  empernr's 
palace.  '  Rapuit '  means  '  ravished.'  '  Lo- 
ripedcm '  is  explained  on  ii.  23.  '  Strumo- 
8um  '  is  '  scrofulous.' 

310.  /  rtwnc]  This  is  a  favourite  way  of 


speaking  with  Juvenal.  See  vi.  306 ;  x. 
166  ;  xii.  57.  He  says,  "  Go  now  and  be 
proud  of  your  son's  beauty,  seeing  that  it 
only  involves  him  in  the  greatcr  danger." 
I  do  uot  like  the  punctuation  of  Rujjcrti 
and  Heinrich  :  "  I  nunc  et  juvenis  specie 
laetare  tui  I  quem  ]\rajora  exsjwctant  dis- 
crimina  ?"  I  agree  with  Jahn  hcre.  'Adul- 
ter  publicus  '  meaus  a  paramour  at  every 
bad  woman's  command,  provided  she  pays 
him,  as  it  appears  below. 

313.  nec  erit  felicior  astro  Martis,'] 
This  is  an  uncommon  construction,  but  the 
meaning  is  his  star  will  not  prove  hickier 
than  that  of  Mars,  who  was  caugiit  in 
adultery  with  Yenus  by  Vulcan,  and  en- 
tangled  in  a  fine  chain  net,  and  so  exposed 
to  the  laughter  of  the  gods.  Ovid  tells 
the  story,  and  says  it  was  "  in  toto  notis- 
sima  fabulo  caelo"  (Met.  iv.  189).  See 
also  Odyss.  viii.  266. 

314.  Exigit  autem  .  .  .  ille  dolor']  The 
mischief  people  get  into  by  meddling  with 
other  men's  wives  is  summed  up  by 
Horace,  S.  i.  2.  41 :  "  Hic  se  praecipitem 
tecto  dedit;  ille  flagellis  Ad  mortem 
caesus,"  &c.  He  ends  with  saying,  "  De- 
prcndi  misorum  est :  Fabio  vcl  judice 
vincam."  Tlie  punishmeut  by  the  inser- 
tion  of  a  mullet  is  referred  to  by  Catullus 
(xv.  19).  See  Forcellini.  Valerius  Maxi- 
nius  (vi.  1.  13)  gives  a  cataloguc  of  exam- 
plcs  beginning  mucli  iu  JuvenaFs  words  : 
"  Sed  ut  eos  quoque  qui  in  vindicaiida 
pudicitia  dolore  suo  pro  publica  lcge  usi 
suntstrictimpercurram :  Scm])i'oniusMusca 
C.Galliumdeprehcnsiiminadultcrioflagcllis 
cecidit;  C.  Memmius  L.  Octavium  similitcr 
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Interdum  ille  dolor  plus  quam  lex  ulla  dolori  315 

Concessit.    Necat  hic  ferro,  secat  ille  cruentis 

Verberibus,  quosdam  moeclios  et  muo'ilis  intrat. 

Sed  tuus  Endymion  dilectae  fiet  adulter 

Matronae  :  mox  quum  dederit  Servilia  nummos, 

Fiet  et  illivis  quam  non  amat ;  exuet  omnem  320 

Corporis  ornatum.     Quid  enim  idla  neg-averit  udis 

Ing^uinibus,  sive  est  haec  Oppia  sive  Catulla  ? 

Deterior  totos  habet  illic  femina  mores. 

Sed  casto  quid  forma  nocet? — Quid  profuit  immo 

Hippolyto  g-rave  propositum  ?  quid  Bellerophonti  ?        325 


deprelionsuiia  nervis  contudit;  Carbo  Acci- 
enus  a  Vibieno,  item  Pontius  a  P.  Cernio 
deprehensicastrati  sunt:  Cn.etiain  Furiuni 
Brochum  quidam  deprehendit  et  familiae 
stuprandum  objecit.  Quibus  irae  suae  in- 
dulsisse  fraudi  non  fuit."  Socrates  touches 
on  this  subject  in  his  discourse  with  Aris- 
tippus  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.  5). 

318.  Sed  tuus  Endi/mion]  "But  if  at 
first  your  fair  boy  intrigues  with  a  woman 
for  love,  presontly  when  another  offers  liim 
moucy  he  will  be  tlie  slave  of  one  wliom  he 
does  uot  lovc,  aud  she  will  strip  lierself  of  all 
herjewels  ;  forthere  is  nothing  women  will 
not  give  for  the  gratifying  of  their  lusts, 
vvhether  they  be  higli  born  or  low."  The 
boy's  decline  is  thus  traced ;  he  is  chaste 
and  modest  at  first ;  his  parents  sell  him  to 
the  lust  of  men ;  when  he  is  old  enongh  he 
falls  into  an  intrigue  with  a  married  woraan 
for  love ;  he  is  drawn  away  from  hcr  by  a 
richer  woman,  and  so  ends  in  selling  liis 
beauty  for  money,  and  from  a  pure  boy 
becomes  not  only  a  profligate  but  a  greedy 
one.  Oppia  and  Catulla  seem  to  be  op- 
posed  as  rich  and  poor,  or  high  and  low. 
The  name  of  Catulla  occurs  in  S.  ii.  49. 
GiflFord  translates  v.  318  as  if  it  were  au 
answer  of  the  mother : 

"  But  my  Endymion  will  more  hicky  prove, 
And  serve  a  beauteous  mlstress,  all  for 
love." 

And  Accio  does  the  same  : 

"  Ma  il  nostro  Endimion  fia  sol  di  cara 
E  distluta  Matrona  amato  drudo." 

They  must  therefore  have  read  '  meus  En- 
dymion,'  which  does  not  appear  in  any 
MSS.  or  editions  that  I  can  trace. 

323.  Deterior  totos\  This  verse  Hein- 
rich  considers  spurious.  As  it  stands  it 
seems  to  mean  that  the  character  of  the 
uuchaste  woman  is  all  centred  in  this,  that 


is  in  the  gratification  of  her  lust,  or  (herc) 
in  that  wliich  gratifies  it.  Tlie  Schohast 
appears  to  mcan  this  when  he  says  "  niliil 
aliud  nisi  libidinem  spectat."  The  words 
have  been  turned  a  great  many  ways,  and 
Jahn  joins  '  deterior '  with  Catulla,  thus  : 

" sive  CatuUa 

Deterior :  totos,"  &c, 

[Ribbeck  has  the  same.] 

324.  Sed  casto  quidforma  nocet  ?]  He 
has  just  sliown  tliat  beautyis  tlie  first  step 
to  uncliastity.  But  he  now  adds,  "  suppose 
he  retains  his  chastity,  what  harm  will  liis 
beauty  do  then  ?"  And  he  answers  tlio 
question  himself — "nay  rather,  what  good 
did  Hippolytus'  stern  resolve  do  him  ?" 
He  resisted  the  advances  of  liis  stepmother 
Phaedra,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  and  so  is  called  Cressa  (v. 
327).  Bellerophou  wastempted  by  Sthene- 
boea,  or  as  some  say  Antea,  and  when  he 
resisted  her  she  charged  him  to  her  husband 
Proetus,  as  Potiphar's  wife  charged  Joseph. 
Horace  (C.  iii.  7.  17)  adds  a  third  story  of 
Peleus  flying  from  Hippolyte  (or  Astyda- 
mia)  wife  of  Acastus  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances : 

"  Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyteu  dum  fiigit  ab- 
stinens." 

'  Propositum  '  is  used  as  by  Horace,  "  Jus- 
tum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum "  (C.  iii. 
3).  '  Haec,'  as  is  casily  seen,  though  it  is 
uot  expressed,  refers  to  Phaedra,  who  is 
called  Cressa  from  her  birthplace.  She 
blushed  when  she  was  refused  who  had  no 
shame  in  asking.  '  Repulso '  is  the  read- 
ing  of  Jahn  and  Heinrich,  who  says  it  is 
the  ablative  absolute.  P.  and  the  Scho- 
liast  give  'repulso,'  but  most  MSS.  *re- 
pulsa,'  which  is  simplest  and  best,  as  a 
participle.  * 
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iye  quiclnnm 


Erubuit  nempo  haee  eeu  fastidita  ;  iei>ulsa 
Nee  Stliencboea  minus  quam  Cressa  excanduit,  et  se 
Coneussere  ambae.     JNIulier  saevissima  tunc  cst 
Quum  stimulos  oilio  pudor  admovet.     El 
Suadendum  esse  putes  cui  nubere  Caesaris  uxor 
Destinat.     Optimus  hic  ct  formosissimus  idcm 
Gentis  patrieiae  rapitur  miser  exstinguendus 
Messalinae  oeulis  :  dudum  sedet  illa  parato 
Flameolo,  Tvriusquc  pahim  o-eniaHs  in  hortis 
Sternitur,  et  ritu  decies  eentena  dabuntur 
Antiquo ;  veniet  cum  sig-natoribus  auspex. 
Haec  tu  sccreta  et  paueis  eommissa  putabas. 
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328.  Concussere  ambae.']  Forcellini  cx- 
plains  this,  they  roused  themselves  to  vcn- 
peance.  And  so  Britannicus  says.  It  nicaus 
they  «cre  excittnl  to  niadncss.  He  adds 
that  wonian  is  never  so  savagc  as  wheu 
slianie  adds  its  sting  to  hatc.  '  Pudor  '  is 
not  conunonly  uscd  tbr  thc  shamc  of  guilt, 
tlic  foundatiou  of  wliich  is  a  rcuinaut  of 
niodesty,  and  '  pudor  '  in  this  scnse  is  out- 
niged  raodcsty. 

329.  Elige  quidnam']  "  Choose  what  ad- 
vice  you  think  should  be  givcn  to  liiui 
whom  Caesar's  wife  rcsolvcs  to  marry." 
The  story  of  Messalina  and  C.  Sihus  licre 
referred  to  has  becn  mcntioned  above  (S. 
vi.  115,  n.).  Thc  Silia  gens  was  not  patri- 
cian  but  plebcian,  and  not  much  distin- 
guished.  But  this  was  not  niaterial  iu  thc 
])rcsent  instancc,  where  Juvenal  is  speakiug 
of  the  gift  of  bcauty  and  its  fatal  conse- 
quences.  SiHus'  father  liad  been  cou.sul, 
and  he  was  consul  clect  in  the  year  a.D. 
47.  Tacitus  calls  Sihus  "juventutis  Ko- 
manae  puk-herrimum "  (Ann.  xi.l2).  Ju- 
vcnal  says  he  was  also  '  optimus  :'  if  so,  liis 
virtue  was  not  proof  against  the  tcmptatiou 
of  such  a  connexion  aud  his  fcar  of  Mcs- 
saHna's  anger.  Tacitus  says  Silius  (whom 
Messalina  induced  to  put  away  liis  wifc) 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  greatness  of  the 
sin  or  of  the  danger,  but  being  certain  of 
death  if  he  rcjected  her,  and  having  some 
hope  of  escaping  discovery,  at  the  same 
time  attracted  by  the  grcat  prizes  witliin 
his  reach,  he  consoled  himsclf  with  waiting 
forthe  future  and  enjoyingtlicprcscnt  mo- 
mcnt.  The  iutrigue  was  carried  ou  without 
any  conccahncnt  on  the  part  of  MessaHna  ; 
but  according  to  Tacitus  it  wa.s  Silius  who 
proposcd  to  hcr  that  thcy  shoukl  marry, 
aud  slic  with  somc  reluctancc,  fcaring  lest 
she  should  lose  hcrhold  upou  hiui.cousented 


(Ann.  xi.  26).  It  suits  Juvcnars  pnrpose 
to  give  a  diticrcnt  vcrsion  of  thc  story,  or 
he  niay  liavc  hcard  aud  belicved  wliat  lie 
says,  tluit  the  man  had  no  choicc  but  coui- 
phancc  or  dcath. 

332.  rapilur  miser  exsiinguenduii]  He 
is  hurricd  to  his  death  by  Me.ssaHna's  evcs  : 
'  ocuHs '  dcpends  ou  both.  As  to  '  flanicolo ' 
sce  notcou  ii.  124,  and  on  '  lectus  geniaHs  ' 
see  vi.  22,  n.  Hcrc  it  was  covcrcd,  as  bc- 
came  thc  occasion,  with  '  stragulae  vestcs ' 
of  purplc.  Sce  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  118, 
and  ii.  4.  84  :  "Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  iHuta 
toraHa  vcstcs."  As  to  *  decics  ccntena '  eee 
note  on  S.  vi.  136.  'Ritu  antiquo '  rcfers 
to  the  '  dos,'  not  to  the  aniount  of  it.  The 
'signatores'  were  witnesses  to  the  marriage 
contract.  Sce  ii.  119,  n.  :  "  Signatae 
tabuhic."  Tacitns  (Anu.  xi.  27)  dcscribes 
the  marriagc  inthe  same  way  :  "  Adhibitis 
qui  obsignarent  vclut  suscipicndorum  H- 
bcrorum  causa  (these  three  hist  words  wcre 
part  of  the  formula  in  tlie  '  tabulae  spou- 
sales ')  convenisse  atque  iUaiu  audisse  aus- 
picum  verba,  subisse,  sacrificasse  apud 
dcos,  discubitum  inter  convivas;  oscuhi, 
couiplexus ;  noctem  dcuiquc  actam  Hcentia 
coujugaH  :'■  that  aU  this  should  have  taken 
place  so  pubHcly,  he  says,  must  appcar  fa- 
bulous.  Suetonius  says  (Chiud.  26)  :  "  C. 
SiHo  nupsisse,  dote  eliam  inter  auspiccs 
consignata."  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  16^  speaks 
of  thc  practice  of  taking  the  '  auspicia  '  at 
wcddings  as  a  thing  rctaiuedonly  iu  uamc. 
"  Nuptiarum  auspices  qui  re  omissa  nomen 
tantum  tcncnt."  Tlie  '  auspices '  were  pro- 
1  ably  in  attendance  at  marriages  of  impurt- 
an-e,  orat  the  signing  of  tlic  contract,  and 
went  through  some  formuhi.  They  dechired 
whethcr  the  day  was  f(jrtunate.  (See  note 
on  S.  ii.  117.) 
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Non  nisi  legitime  vnlt  nubere.     Quid  placeat  dic  : 
Ni  parere  velis  pereundum  erit  ante  lucernas  : 
Si  seelus  admittas  dabitur  mora  parvula,  dum  res  340 

Nota  Urbi  et  populo  conting^at  Principis  aures. 
Dedecus  ille  domus  sciet  ultimus  :  interea  tu 
Obsequere  imperio  ;  sit  tanti  vita  dierum 
Paucorum.     Q.uidquid  melius  leviusque  putaris, 
Praebenda  est  gladio  pulcra  haec  et  candida  cervix.        345 

Nil  erg-o  optabunt  homines  ?     Si  consilium  vis, 
Permittes  ipsis  expendere  numinibus  quid 
Conveniat  nobis  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 
Nam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaeque  dabunt  di. 
Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi.     Nos  animorum  350 

Impulsu  et  caeca  magnaque  cupidine  ducti 
Conjugium  petiraus  partumque  uxoris  :  at  illis 
Notum  qui  pueri  qualisque  futura  sit  uxor. 
Ut  tamen  et  poscas  aliquid  voveasque  sacellis 


339.  ante  lucernas .-]  Before  dark.  If 
he  consented  he  woiild  get  a  short  delay 
till  a  scandal  knovvn  to  all  the  town  should 
reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  who  was  at 
Ostia  when  this  monstrous  transaction  oc- 
curred.  The  courtiers  were  in  much  per- 
plexity  as  to  how  they  should  act  for  their 
own  safety ;  and  finally  the  marriage  was 
reported  to  Claudius  through  two  of  his 
concubines.  After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation 
Claudius  ordered  the  death  of  Silius,  who 
died  without  fear.  Messalina  would  have 
escaped  if  Narcissus  had  not  pretended  the 
emperor's  orders  and  causcd  her  to  be  put 
to  death.  Wlien  the  emperor  was  informed 
she  was  dead  he  asked  no  questions,  but 
called  for  his  wine  and  went  to  diuner.  [In 
V.  341  Jahn  and  Ribbeck  have  'aurem.'] 

343.  sit  tanti]  Tliis  is  the  reading  of  P. 
and  other  MSS.  But '  sit '  is  corrected  in 
P  '  manu  secunda '  into  '  si '  [which  is  the 
reading  of  Jahn  and  Ribbeck].  The 
common  reading  is  '  si.'  Heinrich  and 
Ruperti  have  '  sit,'  iu  which  there  is  more 
force  I  think.  He  bids  him  obey  the 
woman's  command,  and  though  he  may 
not  Hke  it  lie  had  better  pay  the  priee  for 
a  few  days'  life.     See  xiii.  96,  n. 

345.  eandida  cervix.']  Decapitation  and 
strangling  were  the  common  way  of  exe- 
cuting  criminals,  except  the  lowest  and 
slaves,  who  were  crucified. 

347.  Permittes  ipsis']  Horace  uses  '  per- 
mittere '  in   the    same   way  (C.  i.  9.  9), 


"  Permitte  Divis  caetera."  This  advice 
is  very  much  that  of  Socrates,  as  it  is 
given  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  i.  3.  2),  and  in 
the  Dialogue  Alcibiades  ii.  attributed  to 
Plato.  Valerius  Maximus  has  produced 
Socrutes'  opinion  in  a  form  which  is  so 
Uke  that  of  Juvenal  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
passage  had  been  before  hini  when  he 
wrote  this  satire.  "Socrates,  humanae 
sapientiae  quasi  quoddam  terrestre  oracu- 
lum,  nihil  ultra  petendum  ab  immortalibus 
Diis  arbitrabatur  quam  ut  bona  tribue- 
rent,  quia  ii  demum  scirent  quid  unicuique 
esset  utile ;  nos  autem  plerumque  id  votis 
expetere  quod  non  impetrasse  melius  foret. 
Etenim,  densissimis  tenebris  involuta  mor- 
talium  mens,  in  quam  late  patentes  errores 
caecas  precationes  tuas  spargis  !  Divitias 
appetis  quae  multis  exitio  fuerunt ; 
honores  concupiscis  qui  complures  pessum 
dederunt ;  regna  tecum  ipse  volvis  quorum 
exitus  saepenuinero  miserabiles  cernuntur; 
splendidis  conjugiis  injicis  manus,  at  haec 
ut  aliquando  iUustrant  ita  nonnunquam 
funditus  domos  everterunt.  Desine  igitur 
stulte  futuris  malorum  tuorum  causis 
quasi  feUcissimis  rebus  inhiare,  teque  to- 
tum  caelestium  arbitrio  permitte ;  quia  qui 
tribuere  bona  ex  faciU  solent  etiam  eUgere 
aptissima  possuut  "  (vii.  2.  1.  externa). 

354.  Ut  tamen  et  poscas']  "  You  had 
better  not  ask  any  thing :  but  suppose 
you  must  ask  soraething,  let  it  be  a  healthy 
mind  and  a  healthy  body,  a  stout  heart, 
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Exta  ot  candiiluli  divina  tomacula  jiorci,  355 

Orandum  cst  iit  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  : 

Fortcni  poscc  animuni  mortis  terrore  carcntcm, 

Qui  spatium  vilac  cxtrcmum  intcr  muncra  ponat 

Naturae,  rpii  ferre  queat  quoscunque  labores, 

Ncsciat  irasci,  cupiat  niliil,  ct  potiorcs  3Go 

Herculis  acrumnas  crcdat  saevosque  labores 

Et  Venere  et  coenis  et  pluma  Sardanapali. 

!Monstro  quod  ipsc  tibi  possis  dare  :  scmita  certe 

Tranquillae  per  virtutem  patet  unica  vitae. 

Nullum  numcn  abest  si  sit  Prudentia  :  nos  te,  355 

Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  dcam  caeloque  loeamus. 


patient  and  content."  '  Et '  is  uscd  for 
cinpbasis,  as  the  Grceks  uscd  Kal.  '  Sacel- 
lis'  means  the  chapcl  every  man  had  in 
his  house,  in  which  were  images  of  the 
Lares,  to  whom  tlie  oftering  of  a  pig  was 
common  (Hor.  C.  iii.  23.  4-).  '  TomacuUi ' 
is  minced  meat,  derived  from  Tt/jLww.  Jahn 
from  P.  has  'turaacula,'  which  is  unintelli- 
jlihle.  As  to  '  forteni '  see  note  on  Hor. 
C.  S.  57.  It  means  resohition  in  keeping 
the  right  course,  moral  courage  and  con- 
sistencj- :  a  hcart  which  while  it  counts 
death  a  boon  is  able  to  bear  patiently  the 
hard  task  of  Hving.  '  Pluma  '  means  fea- 
ther  beds  or  pillows. 

358.  spatium  .  .  extremum]  Seev.275,  n. 

363.  ilonstro  quod  ipse  tibi possis  dare:] 
"  \Miat  I  direct  you  to,  you  can  get  for 
yourself,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  only  path 
of  life  in  which  peace  is  known  liesthrough 
.virtue."  Virtue  is  therefore  represented 
as  a  happy  laud  through  which  they  who 
pass  in  the  joumey  of  life  are  at  peace. 
Horace  lias  a  like  expression  (Epp.  i.  18. 
103) :  " An  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita 
vitae."  In  the  same  Epistle  (v.  111,  sq.) 
he  says, 

"  Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem  quod  douat  et 
aufert ; 
Det  vitam,  det  opes :  aequum  mi  auimum 
ipse  parabo." 

Tliere  is  a  more  trifling  spirit  in  this  than 
in  the  language  of  Juvcnal. 

365.  yullum  numen  abesf^  ilost  MSS. 
have  '  habes.'  P.  has  '  *  abest ;'  otliers 
and  many  ohl  editions  bave  'abest,'  which 
I  think  is  right.  I  can  make  notbing 
satisfactory  of  'habes.'  Kuperti,  Jahn 
[and  Kibbeck]  have  'habes:'  Heinricli 
'  abest.'  He  proposcs  'adsit'  for  'sit,' 
but    I   think   it  unnecessarv.     The  vcrsos 


are  rcpeated  in  xiv.  315,  sq.  As  to  Fortuna 
see  above,  v.  285,  n.  Some  MS.S.  and 
editions  bave '  sed  te  :'  '  nos  te  '  is  better. 
He  says  it  is  only  wc,  we  men  who  have 
made  a  goddess  of  Fortune.  Prudeuce 
(providentia)  makcs  us  independent  of  her, 
and  the  gods  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
provident.  [The  evidence  of  the  MSS. 
hardly  enables  us  to  decide  whether  'ha- 
bes'  or  'abest'  is  the  true  reading,  and 
opinions  may  diffcr.  We  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  get  tlie  sense  from  the  con- 
text.  In  answer  to  the  questiou,  Shall 
men  thcn  wish  for  nothing  ?  tlie  writer 
says,  we  must  leave  the  gods  to  detemiine 
what  is  best  for  us.  But  if  we  will  pray 
for  any  thing,  we  should  ask  for  health 
and  a  sound  mind,  courage  against  doath, 
whieh  we  must  considcr  to  be  a  natural 
evcut  (an  event  as  much  in  the  course  of 
nature  as  our  birth,  as  the  Stoics  said) ; 
and  fortitude,  and  superiority  over  all 
movcments  of  the  senscs.  Tliis,  he  adds, 
is  wbat  man  can  give  to  himself,  and  bj'  a 
virtuous  hfe  alone  can  he  secure  tran- 
quilhty.  Then  comes  the  conclusion.  If 
you  possess  prudeucc  or  foresiglit,  wliich  we 
must  take  to  be  only  another  exprcssion 
for  this  disposition  of  the  mind  whicb  lie 
has  described,  '  you  have  (habes)  no  di- 
viuity  or  god;'  which  perhaps  may  mcan, 
you  want  none  to  help  you,  you  need  not 
pray  to  tbem ;  for  he  adniits  that  there 
are  gods,  and  that  tbey  look  aftcr  us  bettcr 
than  we  do  after  ourselvcs.  Mcn  liowcver, 
lie  says,  instead  of  leaving  the  gods  to  do 
what  they  think  bcst  for  them,  and  excr- 
cismg  their  own  prudencc,  make  Fortune  a 
goddess,  as  the  Komans  did,  and  trust  to 
her. 

If  we  take  the  reading  '  abcst,'  the  inter- 
pretation  must   be  what   the  editor  bas 
S 
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givcn  :  if  we  havo  prudcnco,  tho  gods  will  of  the  dcitics  ;  hut  we  can  h.ardly  hc  surc 

not  fail  us ;  tlicy  will  do  their  part.     This  that  \vc  have  discovt-rcd  his  meaning.     See 

explanation  secnis  to  nie  more  consistent  xiv.  315,  n.J 
with  thc  toue  in  which  tlic  writer  spcaks 


SATIRA   XI. 


INTRODUCTION. 

JuYENAL  invitcR  his  friend,  whom  he  calls  Persicus,  to  dinner,  and  prepares  him  for 
plain  fare  hy  ohscrvatious  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  with  small  nieans  affect  the 
iudulgences  of  the  rich,  and  who  squandcr  the  little  they  have  upon  thcir  belly.  Tliis 
extravagance  he  associatcs  with  self-ignorance,  and  takes  occasion  to  commend  that 
golden  rule  of  Ufc,  Kxow  thtself.  He  gives  a  simple  account  of  his  own  table  and 
establishment,  comparing  his  own  way  of  living  with  that  of  the  worthies  of  former 
days,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  display  and  profiision  of  niodcrn  times,  in  respect  to 
fiimiture,  servants,  and  food,  as  well  as  the  wanton  entertaiumcnts  with  which  the 
fashionable  dinners  of  liis  day  were  accompanied. 

The  time  is  that  of  the  Mcgalesian  festival  in  honour  of  Cybele,  that  is  in  April,  and 
Juvenal  was  not  youug  when  he  wrote.  The  composition  is  in  Horace's  style,  withoufc 
any  appcarance  of  iniitation.  The  subject  is  not  large,  and  there  is  no  great  variety  of 
treatment.  But  as  a  picture  of  domestic  manners  aud  of  a  household  of  the  better  sort 
the  satii-e  is  pleasing.  If  further  historical  evidence  were  needed  than  is  abundantly 
found  elsewhere  in  respect  to  the  sclf-indulgence  of  the  rich  and  their  way  of  liviug,  this 
satire  woukl  supply  it.  The  principal  commonplace  is  sensibly  put,  the  simplicity  of 
tlie  olden  time  is  describcd  in  a  graphic  way,  there  is  heartiness  in  the  invitation,  and 
the  occasion  is  marked  with  dramatic  distinctness  in  the  concluding  lines. 

ARGUMENT. 

If  Atticus  lives  well  he's  reckoned  generous ;  if  Eutilus,  a  madman.  All  men  laugh 
to  see  a  pauper  epicure,  and  so  all  talk  of  Rutilus.  He's  young  and  stout  enough 
for  the  wars,  aud  yet  (with  the  prince's  leave)  it's  said  he  means  to  train  for  the 
arena.  There's  many  a  man  who  lives  but  for  his  palate,  forwhom  his  creditor  looks 
out  at  the  entrance  of  the  market.  The  poorest  hve  the  best,  just  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Meanwhile  thcy  search  the  elements  for  dainties,  regardless  of  the 
price,  or  in  their  hearts  preferring  what  is  dearest.  For  men  so  reckless  it  is  not 
hard  to  get  the  money.  They'll  sell  thcir  dishes  or  their  mother's  image,  to  season 
for  four  hundred  sesterces  a  gluttcn's  crockery.  'Tis  thus  they  come  to  gladiators' 
fare. 

V.  21.  That  then  which  riches  make  respcctable  is  wanton  luxury  in  the  poor.  Tlie 
man  of  lcarning  who  knows  not  the  difference  between  a  cash  chest  and  a  little 
purse  I  do  well  to  despise.  That  rule  came  down  frcm  heaven,  "  Know  tbtselp." 
Remember  it  when  you  think  of  marrying  or  entering  the  Senate  (Thersites  did  not 
seek  Achilles'  armour  in  which  Ulysses  made  a  doubtful  figure) ;  or  if  you  aim  at 
pleading  some  grcat  caiise,  think  who  you  are,  whether  a  mighty  speaker  or  raere 
mouther.     In  great  things  or  in  small  take  your  own  moasure.     Buy  not  a  mullet  if 
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your  purso  will  go  no  fnrthcr  than  a  gudf^eon.  Wliat  cnn  yon  comc  to  if  yonr  apjic- 
tite  grows  largcr  as  your  pursc  gp-ows  cnipticr  ;  wlicn  all  you  havc  is  buric<l  in  vour 
belly  ?  The  ring  poes  hist,  and  Pollio  with  biirc  fingcr  bcgs.  Wantonncss  fears  not 
early  dcath,  but  apc  mucli  worse  than  death.  T!ie  stcps  are  these.  Money  is  l)or- 
rowed  tirst  and  spt>nt  at  Konie ;  but  when  the  nsurer  begins  to  trouble  thcni,  then 
off  thcy  go  to  8ome  nice  country  town.  To  run  away  froni  thc  forum  is  no  worse 
than  from  Suburra  to  migratc  to  Ksquiliae  :  they  only  care  that  they  must  lose  thc 
garaes :  thcy  nevcr  think  of  blushing  :  Modesty  is  hiughed  at  as  she  flies  the  town, 
and  few  men  care  to  stay  lier. 

y.  56.  To-day,  my  friend,  you'll  see  whether  I  practise  what  I  prcacli,  or  praiFC  plain 
farc  but  call  for  rieh.  You'll  find  in  mc  Evandcr,  you  sliall  be  Hcrcules  or  Acneas. 
Now  listen  to  your  dinncr.  A  young  kid  from  my  farm,  and  wild  roots  gathercd  by 
my  g:irdener's  wife ;  fresh  eggs  warm  in  the  nost,  and  hcas  that  laid  them ;  grapes 
fresh  as  wheu  first  placked,  the  finest  pears  and  apples,  the  crude  juice  dried  from 
out  tbem. 

V.  77.  Such  was  tbe  dinner  of  our  senators  when  first  they  grew  luxurious.  The  hcrbs 
he  gathered  in  his  little  garden,  such  as  a  ditcber  now  turns  up  bis  nose  at,  Curius 
would  boil  with  his  owni  hand.  Tlie  flitcb  hung  np  to  dry  in  former  times  they  kept 
for  holidays,  and  lard  for  birtbdays  for  thcir  blood  rclations  and  part  of  the  victim's 
meat.  The  great  man  who  liad  tbrice  been  consul,  dictator  too,  went  to  such  feasts 
stnlking  along  with  spade  upon  his  sboulder.  In  the  strict  Ccnsor's  days  no  one 
would  ask  what  sort  of  turtlcs  might  be  found  in  the  sea,  to  omamcnt  the  rich  man's 
couch  :  thoy  were  content  witb  a  rude  ass's  head,  Tlieir  food  and  house  and  furui- 
ture  were  plain  alike. 

V.  100.  Unskilled  in  art,  the  cups  they  got  for  plunder  tlie  soldiers  broke  to  ornamcnt 
thcir  harness  or  tbeir  helmets.  The  only  silver  that  they  bad  adorned  tbeir  arms. 
Their  homely  fare  was  ser\'ed  in  cartbenwarc.  If  you're  inclined  to  envy,  you  might 
envy  tbose  good  times.  Tbe  gods  were  nearer  unto  men ;  they  warned  the  city  of 
the  Grauls'  approacb,  such  care  for  Rome  had  Jupitcr  when  made  of  clay.  The  tables 
then  were  made  of  home-grown  wood.  But  now  the  richest  viands  have  no  flavour 
except  on  a  round  table  with  a  carvcd  ivory  stem  ;  a  silver  one  to  thcm  is  rude  as  an 
iron  ring  upon  thc  finger. 

V.  129.  ril  bave  no  guest  tbcn  who  despises  poverty.  I  bave  not  an  ouncc  of  ivory  in 
all  my  house ;  the  very  bandles  of  my  knives  are  bone  ;  and  yct  tbcy  do  not  spoil  the 
meat,  or  cut  the  worse  for  that.  And  Ive  no  carver  taught  by  first-rate  artist,  who 
teaches  them  to  cut  up  all  fine  dishes.  My  man's  a  novice  too,  and  cannot  filch 
except  in  a  smali  way,  a  chop  or  so.  I've  only  a  rough  boy  in  woollen  clothes  to 
ofler  you  my  vulgar  herbs,  no  eastern  bought  for  a  vast  price  from  dealers.  'NAIiatevcr 
you  may  ask  for  ask  in  Latin.  They  all  are  dressed  alike,  their  liair  cropped  straight, 
combed  out  to-day  in  honour  of  my  guest;  boys  from  the  farm,  modest  as  thosc 
should  be  wVio  wcar  tbe  purple,  not  trained  to  lewdness.  Oue  sliall  bring  you  wine 
grown  on  his  native  hills.  Look  uot  for  wanton  dancing  girls  (sucb  as  your  married 
ladies  gaze  at  witb  their  husbands  at  their  elbow)  to  tickle  lust :  thougb  women  care  for 
tbis  more  than  the  men.  But  this  is  not  for  humble  honses.  We  leave  the  click  of 
castanets  and  songs  too  lewd  for  brothels  and  all  the  tricks  of  lust  for  those  wbo  void 
their  rheum  on  marble  floors.  We  make  allowances  for  wealtb,  only  the  poor  arc 
shamed  by  gambling  aud  adultery :  the  rich  who  do  such  tliings  are  merry  gcntle- 
men.  You'lI  find  with  nie  a  ditrerent  sort  of  sports :  wc'll  rcad  wbat  Homer  wrote 
and  his  peer  Maro.     It  matters  not  what  voice  recites  such  verses. 

V.  183.  But  come,  put  care  away  and  take  a  rest.  We'll  have  no  word  of  debts  or 
jealous  thoughts ;  before  my  door  yon  must  put  ofl"  all  this,  home  and  its  troubles, 
slaves  and  their  brcakages,  and  worse  than  all  the  ingratitudc  of  fricuds.     The  gi'eat 
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Idaean  games  arc  going  on.  Tlic  practor,  victim  of  his  horscs,  sits  as  a  conqueror  in 
triiimph ;  all  Komc  (the  multitudc  must  pardou  me)  has  poured  into  the  Circus,  and 
by  that  shout  I  know  tliat  (5rcen  lias  wou  thc  day.  For  had  it  not  you  might  have 
seen  the  city  all  in  mourniug  as  ou  that  day  of  Caunae.  Let  boys  go  look  at  gamcs, 
boys  who  can  shout  aud  bct  and  sit  by  girls  tlicy  love.  Let  my  shrunk  skin  driuk  in 
the  sun,  aud  put  the  toga  off.  To-day  an  hour  erc  noon  y(ju  may  go  bathc :  you 
must  not  do  so  every  day  of  the  six,  for  even  such  a  life  as  that  would  palL  Pleasures 
are  sweeter  for  unfrcqucnt  use. 

Atticus  eximie  si  coenat  lautus  habetur, 

Si  Rutilus  demens.     Quid  enim  majore  cacliinno 

Excipitur  vulgi  quam  pauper  Apicius  ?     Omnis 

Convictus,  thermae,  stationes,  omne  theatrum 

De  Rutilo.     Nam  dum  valida  ac  juvenalia  membra  5 

Sufficiunt  galeae  dumque  ardens  sang-uine,  fertur 

(Non  cog-ente  quidem  sed  nec  prohibente  Tribuno) 


1.  Atticus  exhnie  si  coenat~\  Atticus  was 
thc  cognomen  of  many  persons  of  high 
family  aud  distinctlou  under  the  empire. 
The  name  miglit  be  proverbial  for  wealth 
from  the  enormous  fortune  of  T.  Pompo- 
nius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero.  Rutihis 
is  a  cognomen  found  in  several  families, 
both  patrician  aud  plebeian.  The  owner 
of  it  hcrc  had  run  througli  his  fortune. 
'  Lautus '  is  liere  a  munificent  person  who 
lives  wcll,  but  has  means  in  proportion 
(see  below,  v.  22).  '  Excipitur  '  means  'is 
taken  up,'  as  we  say.  As  to  Apicius,  see 
iv.  23,  n.  [Ribbeck  places  vv.  1 — 55  at 
the  bottom  of  his  pagc.] 

4.  Convictiis,  thermae,  sfationes,~\  In  all 
companies  there  is  talk  of  Rutihis.  '  Lo- 
quuntur  '  is  understood.  '  Couvictus  '  is 
equivalent  to  '  convivia'  hcre,  and  in  other 
wi'iters  of  the  empire  (sce  Forcellini). 
'  Tliermae '  are  the  baths,  where  a  great 
deal  of  gossip  went  on  (Hor.  S.  i.  4. 75,  n.: 
"  lu  medio  qui  Scripta  foro  recitent  sunt 
multi  quique  lavantes  ").  Ruperti  thinks 
'  thermae  '  is  again  put  for  '  thermopolia,' 
as  in  S.  viii.  168.  But  here  Juvcnal  is 
speaking  of  better  company.  Places  of 
public  resort,  wherc  people  gathered  for 
conversation,  to  meet  friends  and  so  forth, 
as  we  do  where  bands  play,  were  called 
'  statioues.'  '  Statio  '  is  not  so  used  earlier 
than  the  empire.  Thcre  were  three  princi- 
pal  theatres  at  Rome  in  and  aftcr  thc  time 
of  Augustus  (see  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  60,  n. : 
"  arcto  stipata  thcatro ").  There  may 
have  been  minor  tlieatres  besides. 

6.  Si[fficinnt  galeae']  He  means  that 
while  he  might  be  doing  his  country  ser- 
vice  in  the  field,  he  prefers  letting  himself 


to  the  '  lanista.'  So  he  says  of  Lateranus 
who  frequented  the  taverns,  he  was  "  Ma- 
turus  bello  Armeniae  Syriaeque,"  &c. 
(viii.  169),  and  elsewhere  (vii.  33)  he  speaks 
of  youth  as  "aetas  Et  pelagi  patiens  et 
cassidis  atque  ligonis"  (see  x.  134,  n.). 
The  MSS.  have  '  ardens  '  (with  the  excep- 
tion  of  two  which  have  '  ardenti,'  and  one 
which  has  '  ai-dcntis  '),  and  all  the  editors 
till  Ruperti,  who  on  the  conjecture  of 
Rutgersius,  Barthius,  and  others  adopted 
'ardent,'  which  is  in  Jahn's  [and  Ribbeck's] 
text.  Heinccke  and  Heinrich  both  defend 
'  ardens,'  understanding  'est.'  We  say 
'while  glowing,'  and  it  is  no  great  stretch 
of  grammar  to  say  'dum  ardeus,'  though 
Ruperti  says  '  ct  lectio  et  distinctio' 
appear  to  him  'scabra.'  The  MSS.  vary 
between  'juvenalia'  and  'juvenilia.'  The 
latter  is  more  in  accordance  with  etymo- 

7.  Non  cogente  quideni]  I  think  Rupcrti 
is  right  in  taking  'Tribuno'  for  the  empe- 
ror,  as  "  nullo  cogcnte  Nerone "  in  viii. 
193.  As  stated  in  the  note  there,  Augustus 
prohibited  senators  from  becoming  gladia- 
tors,  while  Nero  forced  them  to  act  as  such. 
Hcre  itis  impliedthat  though  tbe  emperor 
did  not  compel  the  man  as  Nero,  he  might 
have  prcvented  him  like  Augustus.  '  Tri- 
buuus '  is  uscd  for  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
as  it  appears,  in  ii.  165.  The  tribuniciau 
powcr  was  taken  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  for 
life  :  T7JV  ii^ovaiav  tuv  Sr]iJ.dpx<^v  5io  /3iou 
&)s  eiTre7v  ■npotreOeTo  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  20). 
He  was  content  with  the  power  and  with 
sitting  by  the  tribunes  and  taking  rank 
with  them,  but  Augustus  took  the  title 
of  tribune  :  "  id  summi  fastisrii  vocabulum 
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Serij)tunis  les^-cs  ot  ir^-ia  vcrba  lanistao. 

Multos  porro  vides  quos  saepe  elusus  ad  i|)suni 

Creditor  introitum  solet  exspeetaro  nuicelli,  lo 

Et  (|uibus  in  solo  vivendi  eausa  palato  est. 

Eg-regius  coenat  meliusque  miserrimus  horuni, 

Et  eito  casurus  jam  porlueente  ruina. 

Interea  gustus  elemonta  ])or  ouinia  (piaorunt, 

Nunquara  animo  pretiis  obstantibus  :  interius  si  15 

Attendas,  ma^-is  illa  juvant  quae  pluris  emuntur. 

Erg-o  haud  ditficile  est  perituram  arcessere  summam 


Aug:ustus  repcrit,  ne  rcgis  aut  dictatoris 
iiouien  assuuieret  ac  tauien  appellationc 
aliqua  caetera  imperia  praeuiinerct "  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  56).  lu  the  decreta  of  tlie  tri- 
bunca  'prohibere'  was  synonyinous  with 
'  interccdere.'  It  occurs  in  two  decreta 
given  by  Aulus  GeUius  (vii.  19). 

8.  iScripttirus  leges']  Tliis  is  explained 
in  a  note  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  59 :  "  Aucto- 
ratus  eas."  The  '  lanista'  was  the  trainer, 
•who  also  hired  ghidiators  on  liis  own  ac- 
count  under  a  bond,  the  penalties  of  which 
were  very  severe.  They  are  therefore 
called  '  regia  verba/  the  words  of  a 
tyrant :  '  leges '  are  his  rules.  '  Fcrtur 
scripturus '  is,  it  is  reported  he  means  to 
writc  them  out,  the  rules  to  learn  and  thc 
bond  to  sign.  As  to  'lanista*  see  S.  iii. 
158.  n. 

9.  Multos  porro  rides^  These  are  such 
as  Horace  describes,  S.  i.  2.  7,  sqq. : 

"Hunc  81   perconteris  avi  cur  atque  pa- 

rentis 
Praeclaram   ingrata  stringat  malus   in- 

gluvie  rem, 
Onmia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  num- 

mis, 
Sordidus  atque   auimi  quod  parvi  nolit 

haberi 
Respondet." 

Juvenal  says,  you  sce  many  besides,  whom 
their  creditors,  not  able  to  catch  them 
elsewhere,  wait  for  at  the  entrance  of  the 
market,  fellows  who  live  to  eat  but  do  not 
eat  to  live,  as  Socrates  said  (Gell.  xix.  2). 
As  to  '  maoellum '  see  S.  v.  95,  n.  The 
place  was  cnclosed,  and  was  named  after 
the  wall,  '  maceria,'  with  which  it  was 
surrounded  (see  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  3.  62, 
Long's  note). 

12.  Egregius  coenat  meliusque']  '  Cae- 
teris  '  may  be  understood.  '  Egregius '  is 
an  unusual  comparative  forin,  from 
'  egregie.'     [Ribbeck  has  a  note   ou  this 


form,  Der  Echte  und  der  Unochte  Juvenal, 
87.]  He  says  that  those  dine  best  who 
arc  poorest,  who  are  hke  an  old  house 
just  ready  to  fall  and  letting  in  the  iighfc 
through  the  cracks  of  the  walls.  '  Miser  ' 
is  used  in  tliis  sensc  of  poor  in  viii.  122 : 
"  Fortibus  ct  miseris." 

14. gustus elemenla per  omnia']  'Gustus* 
wcre  the  things  eaten  at  the  '  promulsis  ' 
to  provoke  thc  appetite  (Hor.  S.  i.  3.  6,  n. : 
"ab  ovo  Uscjue  ad  mala").  Horace  gives 
a  list  of  them  (S.  ii.  8. 7,  sqq.)  : 

" acria  circum 

Kapula,  lactucae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Pervellunt  stomachum,  siser,  allec,  fae- 
cula  Coa." 

Besides  these  were  eggs  and  the  drink 
called  '  mulsum,'  from  which  the  '  pro- 
mulsis '  or  preliminary  course  was  nanied. 
These  pcrsons  got  provocatives  from  water, 
air,  and  earth,  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables, 
and  the  niore  they  cost  the  more  iu  their 
hearts  they  rchshed  their  dainties,  a  com- 
mon  weakness  with  tlie  vain  and  extrava- 
gant.  Horace  tells  his  man  to  go  aud 
take  exercise  and  get  an  appetite,  and 
then,  says  he,  "  Sperne  cibum  vilem," 
despise  a  clieap  meal  if  you  can  (S.  ii.  2. 
15).  I  am  surprised  to  find  from  Jahn 
that  Heinrich  soincwhere  recommends 
'  ahmenta'  for  '  elcmenta.' 

17.  Ergo  haud  dijficile  est]  "Well  then 
(since  nothing  stops  them)  it  is  not  difficult 
to  fetch  the  money  which  they  are  bent 
upon  throwing  away — tliey  may  pawn 
their  dishes  and  dispose  of  their  mother'3 
bust,  and  season  a  glutton's  platter  with 
four  hnndred  sesterces."  As  to  '  oppo- 
ncro,'  tliis  was  a  comnion  meaning  of  the 
word  bcfore  Cicero  and  after  (see  Forcel- 
lini).  Handsonie  silver  dishes  were  found 
in  all  houses  witli  any  pretension  to  wealth, 
and  they  commonly  had  '  caelatores,'  cha- 
sers  in  silver,  on  thc  slave  establishmeut 
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Lancibus  oppositis  vel  matris  imagine  fracta, 
Et  quadringentis  nummis  condire  gulosum 
Fictile.     Sic  veniunt  ad  miscellanea  ludi. 

iiefert  ergo  quis  liaec  eadem  paret ;  in  Rutilo  nam 
Luxuria  est,  in  Ventidio  laudabile  nomen 
Sumit  et  a  censu  famam  traliit.     Illum  cgo  jure 
Despiciam  qui  scit  quanto  sublimior  Atlas 
Omnibus  in  Libya  sit  montibus,  hic  tamen  idem 
Ignoret  quantum  ferrata  distet  ab  arca 
Sacculus.     E  caelo  descendit  yvcodc  a-eavrov, 
Figendum  et  memori  tractandum  pectore,  sive 
Conjugium  quaeras  vel  sacri  in  parte  Senatus 


20 


25 


(S.  ix.  145,  n.)  wliosc  work  this  statuette 
or  bust  of  tlie  msm^s  mother  miglit  be. 
His  made  dish  was  to  cost  upwards  of 
three  guineas.  '  Gulosum  fictile,'.  the  dish 
of  the  ghitton.  It  is  now  of  earthenvvare, 
but  he  does  not  mind  that.  Ruperti  says 
about  the  mother's  statue,  "  fracta  ex  in- 
dustria  ut  non  coguosci  possit  et  sine  pudore 
vendi."  Where  does  he  get  this  ?  It 
may  havc  been  broken  by  carelessness. 
The  man  is  not  supposed  to  care  mucli 
about  the  image,  though  it  is  his  motlier's. 

20.  miscellanea  ludi.~\  'Miscellanea' is  a 
mess  of  all  sorts  of  tliings,  as  the  Scholiast 
explains  it.  Having  spent  all  he  had  to 
spend,  the  man  conies  to  put  up  with 
gladiators'  fare.  '  Ludus '  is  the  hmista's 
schooh  'Ludi'  is  not  for  'ludii,'as  Ru- 
perti  says  (vi.  82). 

21.  Refert  ergo  quis  liaec  eadem paret ,-] 
'  Ergo '  is  as  I  said,  going  back  to  v.  1  (see 
X.  44,  n. :  "  Ergo  supervacua,"  &c.).  'Re- 
fert'  (remfert)  it  makesadifierence.  'Haec 
eadem'  is  these  said  daiuties.  Ventidius 
is  put  as  Atticus  was  for  any  wealthy  per- 
sou.  Ventidius  Cumanus  was  procurator 
of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
we  have  had  another  Ventidius  above  (vii. 
199).  The  name  must  have  represented  a 
ricli  family,  or  Juvenal  would  not  have 
used  it.  'Laudabile  nomen'  is  representcd 
in  '  lautus,'  v.  1.  For  '  sumit '  Heiurich 
would  read  '  sumptus '  to  get  a  subject  for 
'  est '  and  '  trahit,'  and  to  avoid  the  tau- 
tology  in  'nomen  sumit'  and  'famamtra- 
hit.'  Some  tautology  may  be  allowed. 
It  is  not  much,  aud  '  a  censu '  makes  the 
second  clause  explauatory  of  the  iirst.  The 
subject  of  the  three  verbs  is  contained  iu 
'  haec  eadem  parct.'  Ruperti  says  '  Luxu- 
ria  a  censu  famam  trahit,'  which  is  wrong. 
In  Rutilus  the  thing  is  luxury,  in  Ven- 
tidius  it  takes  a  creditable  name. 


25.  hio  tamenidem  Tfftioret]  "Whilehe, 
the  very  same  man,  knows  not  the  great 
difterence  between  a  little  bag  aud  an  iron- 
bound  chest."  He  has  learnt  at  school 
that  Atlas  is  the  highest  mountaiu  range 
in  Africa,  but  does  not  know  the  great 
distance  between  his  means  aud  those  of 
Ventidius  and  the  like.  Heinrich  rightly 
explains  the  use  of  the  subjuuctive  in 
'  ignoret '  as  above.  Horace  makes  the 
rich  patron  reprove  liis  humble  friend  tbus : 

" meae  (contendere  noli) 

Stultitiam  patiuntur  opes;  tibiparvula  res 

est; 
Arta  decet  sauum  comitem  toga;  desine 

mecum 
Certare."  (Epp.  i.  18.  28.) 

And  he  makes  Damasippus  taunt  him  with 
the  fable  of  the  frog  and  tlie  bull  because 
he  was  building  himself  a  house  as  Maece- 
nas  was  doiug : 

"  Aedificas,  hoc  est,  lougos  imitaris  ab  imo 
Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis. — 
An  quodcunque  facit  Maecenas  te  quoque 

verum  est 
Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  mi- 

norem  ?  "  (S.  ii.  3.  308,  sqq.) 

Juvenal  speaks  of  '  ambitiosa  paupertas ' 
pervading  all  classes  (iii.  182).  See  Pers. 
iv.  52 :  "  Tecum  habita,  noris  quam  sit 
tibi  curta  supellex."  The  saying  yvSidL 
creavrhv  is  attributed  to  each  of  the  seven 
wise  men,  to  Pythagoras,  to  Socrates,  and 
to  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  which  or  other 
divine  source  Juvenal  ascribes  it. 

29.  Conjuqium  quaeras^  Grangaeus 
quotes  as  a  wise  man's  saying  the  words  of 
a  woman  wise  too  late.  Deianira  says 
(Ovid,  Heroid.  ix.  29,  sqq.)  : 
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Essc  volis,  (nec  cnim  loricain  i^oscit  Achillis  30 

Thorsites,  in  qua  se  traducebat  Ulixes 
Anoipitem  ;)   seu  tu  ma<i;no  discrimine  causam 
Pn>to<^oro  atroctas,  te  consuk^,  dic  tibi  quis  sis, 
Orator  vehemens  an  Curtius  et  ^latho  buccae. 
Noscenda  cst  mcnsura  sui  spcctandacjue  rebus  3;> 

In  summis  minimisque  ;  etiam  quum  piscis  emetur, 
Ne  mullum  cupias  quum  sit  tibi  gobio  tantum 


"  Quam  male  inacqualcs  vuuiaut  ad  arutra 
juveuci, 
Taui  prcuiitur  magno  conjugc  nupta 
uiiuor  : 
Non  houor  est  sed  onus,  spccics  laesura 
ferenteui ; 
Si  qua  voles  apte  nuberc,  uubc  pari." 

'flic  Chorus  in  Aeschylus  (I^roni.  Vinc. 
887)  says  l>e  was  a  clcver  uian  who  first 
put  forth  this  doctriue  : 

rh  KrjSfvcrai  /cofl'  (avrhv  dpiartvd  fiaKp<f). 

Horace  says  of  liinisclf  if  lie,  as  a  frced- 
nian's  son,  were  to  succecd  corruptly  iu 
fretting  made  a  scnator,  the  censor  would 
reniovc  him,  "  Vel  uierito  quouiam  iu  pro- 
pria  non  pcllc  quiessem"  (S.  i.  6.  22).  This 
is  what  Juvenal  mcans  when  he  tells  men 
they  had  better  know  themselves  if  tliey 
think  of  aspiring  to  a  place  in  thc  Seuate. 
He  gives  it  more  cousidcration  than  it  de- 
served  when  he  wrote. 

30.  nec  enim  loricam  posciQ  Thersites 
knew  himself  better  than  to  try  for 
Achillcs'  armour  in  which  Ulysses  cut  a 
doubtful  figure.  '  Traducerc '  is  used  iu 
this  sciise  of  exposure  in  S.  viii.  17.  Ku- 
pcrti  has  two  pagcs  of  doubts  about  tliese 
Bimplc  lincs,  because  somebody  says  Thcr- 
sitcs  was  killed  by  a  kuock  ou  tlie  liead 
from  Acliill&s  himself,  so  he  could  not 
coutcnd  for  his  armour.  Either  therefore 
Juveual  forgot  his  history  or  else  altered 
it.  Aud  Achaiutre  says  we  nowhere  read 
that  the  Greeks  laughed  at  Ulysses;  ou 
the  coutrary,  they  adjudged  the  armour  to 
him.  But  Kuperti  after  all  adunts  that, 
iu  his  humble  judgment,  the  liues  may 
stand  if  only  '  poscat '  be  substituted  for 
'  poscit.'  Helnecke  (Auimadv.  p.  35,  sqq.) 
is  still  more  difiuse  aud  quite  furious  in 
his  objections.  '  Ancipitem  '  agrees  with 
'  se.'  It  meaus  that  he  did  not  look  like 
himself,  people  did  not  know  him  in  the 
armour  of  Achilles.  The  cditors  gene- 
rally  take  'ancipitem'  with  '  causam,' 
which  does  uot  want  it,  for  '  maguo  dis- 


crimiue'  is  much  stronger.  Heinrich 
takes  it  with  '  se.' 

32.  seu  tu  magno  discrimlne  causam^ 
"  Or  if  you  aspire  to  defcnd  a  catxse  of 
great  uicetj',  consult  yourself,  aud  tell 
yoursclf  which  yoti  are,  a  powerful  plcader 
or  such  as  Curtius  and  Matho,  mere 
cheeks."  '  Seu  '  (32)  is  opposed  to  '  sivc ' 
in  28  (sive  quacras  vcl  velis — seu  alliectas), 
and  a  new  verb  is  iutroduced,  a  common 
change  of  constructiou  (S.  xii.  102,  n.). 
Before  Curtius  Hcinrich  would  read  '  aut.' 
The  MSS.  vary  betweeu  '  an '  aud  'et.' 
'  Aut '  would  seem  better.  As  to  '  orator ' 
sec  aliovc,  S.  i.  32,  n.,  where  the  '  causidi- 
cus  Matho'  is  mentioned.  Whether  Cur- 
tius  is  the  man  Montanus  (S.  iv.  107)  is 
uncertain.  '  Buccae '  is  uscd  for  a  rant- 
ing  noisy  fellow  who  blows  out  his  cheeks 
like  a  bladder,  and  emits  nothing  but  the 
wiud  that  fills  them  :  "jactauticMli  qui 
tantum  buccas  inflant  et  nihil  dicunt,"  as 
the  Scholiast  savs.  See  iii.  35,  "  notaequc 
per  oppida  buccae,"  for  horn-blowcrs. 

35.  Noscenda  est  mensura  sui\  This  is 
like  Horace's  "Metiri  se  quemque  suo  mo- 
dulo  ac  pede  verum  est"  (Epp.  i.  7.  98). 
See  vi.  357  : 

"  Multis  res  angnsta  domi  est :  scd  nulla 
pudorem 
Paui^ertatis    habet,   nec   se  mctitur   ad 

illum, 
Qucm  dedit  haec  posuitque  modum." 

'  Gobio '  or  '  cobio,'  as  it  appears  to  be 
sometimcs  spclt,  is  a  gudgeon.  'Sacculus,' 
(27),  '  loculus,'  '  crumcua '  are  all  the 
sauie,  a  leather  purse  worn  iu  the  folds 
of  the  toga  or  the  girdle.  See  S.  i.  89, 
xiii.  139,  ajid  xiv.  297.  '  Loculus '  is 
always  used  in  the  plural,  Forcellini 
thiuks,  because  there  were  scveral  com- 
partmcuts  for  holding  dittercnt  klnds  of 
coin.  For  'crunu-na,'  ou  tho  aulh  )rity  of 
two  Frencli  MSS.  and  a  dimblfnl  reading 
in  I*.,  Jahn  has  'eulina,'  in  wbieh  Hcr- 
maun  and  Mayor  have  doue  well  not  to 
follow   him.      [llibbeck    hiis  'crumina.'] 
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In  loculis.     Quis  enini  te  deficiente  crumena 

Et  crescente  gula  manet  exitus,  aere  patemo 

Ac  rebus  mersis  in  ventrem^  fenoris  atque  40 

Arg-enti  g-ravis  et  pecorum  agrorumque  capacem  ? 

Talibus  a  dominis  post  cuncta  novissimus  exit 

Annulus,  et  digito  mendicat  Pollio  nudo. 

Non  praematuri  eineres  nec  funus  acerbum 

Luxuriae^  sed  morte  magis  metuenda  senectus.  45 

Hi  plerumque  g-radus  :  conducta  pecunia  Romae 

Et  coram  dominis  consumitur;  inde  ubi  paullum 

Nescio  quid  superest  et  j^allet  fenoris  auctor, 

Qui  vertere  solum  Baias  et  ad  Ostia  currunt : 

Cedere  namque  foro  jam  non  est  deterius  quam  50 


'Argentum  grave'  is  silver  in  bars  or  plates 
(laminae). 

39.  Et  crescente  gula]  That  is  '  et  ta- 
men,'  as  we  have  it  i-epeatedly. 

42.  Talibus  a  dominis']  Heinrich  ob- 
jects  to  '  dominis,'  aud  asks  what  it  meaus. 
He  thinks  '  damnis '  is  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  'expeuses,'  quoting  vi.  508: 
' '  Nulla  viri  cura  interea,  nec  mentio  fiet 
Damnorum."  '  A '  would  then  be  '  aftcr,' 
which  is  a  common  meaning.  The  MSS. 
do  not  vary,  and  '  dominis '  has  refereuce 
to  the  property  in  the  last  line,  'fi-om 
such  masters.'  But  Heinrich's  word  is 
ingenious,  and  very  little  authority  would 
induce  me  to  adopt  it.  One  MS.  has 
'dmis,'  which  might  be  'damnis.'  The 
ring  was  the  mark  of  equestrian  or  sena- 
torian  rank  (Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  9,  n.).  Pollio 
belongs  to  one  of  tliose  orders.  Crepereius 
Pollio  is  mentioned  above  (S.  ix.  6),  and 
he  may  be  the  man.  Pliny  mentions  one 
Carvilius  Pollio  as  a  bankrupt  spendthrift 
(H.  N.  ix.  15). 

44.  Non  praematuri  cineres']  He  says 
it  is  not  pi"emature  death  that  is  sorrow 
to  the  riotous  liver,  but  he  has  more 
reason  to  fear  age  than  death,  an  old  age 
of  bankruptcy  and  exile  fi-om  the  scene 
of  his  pleasures.  He  says  the  stages  are, 
first  the  borrowing  of  money,  then  tlie 
lavish  spending  of  it  under  the  eyes  of  the 
lenders;  then,  when  only  a  little  is  left, 
the  lender  begins  to  be  alarmed,  and  the 
debtor  j-uns  away,  and  when  he  does  so, 
all  he  cares  for  is  the  loss  of  his  amuse- 
ments,  he  has  no  shame  for  cheating  his 
creditors.  '  Luxuria '  has  always  a  bad 
sense.  Luxury  does  not  express  it.  It 
is  wanton  excess.  As  to  'couducta  pe- 
cunia,'  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  9:  "Om- 


nia  conductis  coemens  obsonia  nummis." 
'Conducta'  is  not  conimon  in  the  sense 
of  'mutua.'  'Dominis'  are  the  lenders 
of  the  money.  The  word  is  suitable  in 
connexion  with  '  conductis.'  The  '  domi- 
nus'  might  be  said  'locare  pecuniam,* 
as  the  borrower  is  said  'conducere.' 
'  Paullum  nescio  quid '  is  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing  a  very  little.  '  Fenoris  auctor ' 
for  '  fenerator '  is  an  uncommon  expres- 
sion.  It  is  akin  to  'auctor'  in  the  sense 
of  '  vendor.'  '  Solum  vertere  '  is  a  sort  of 
euphemism  for  going  into  voluntarj'  exile 
or  runuing  away.  Cicero  explains  the 
phrasc :  "  Qui  volunt  poenam  ahquam 
subterfugere  aut  calamitatem  eo  solum 
vertunt,  hoc  est  sedem  ac  locum  mutant " 
(pro  A.  Caecina,  c.  34). 

49.  Baias  et  ad  Ostia  currunt ;]  They 
nmst  leave  Rome,  but  they  go  to  the 
pleasantest  places  they  can.  As  to  Baiae 
see  S.  iii.  4,  n.  The  MSS.  vary  about 
Ostia.  The  common  reading  is  '  ostrea,' 
for  which  Baiae  was  famous.  Many 
MSS.  aud  most  of  the  old  editions  have 
Ostia,  which  Heinrich  has  adopted.  [Jahn 
and  Ribbeck  have  '  ostrea.']  Although 
Ostia  had  ceased  to  be  the  port  of  Rome 
when  this  satire  was  written,  it  continued 
to  be  a  flourishing  town  throughout  the 
period  of  the  empire  (S.  xii.  75,  n.). 

50.  Cedere  namque  foro]  To  leave  the 
forum  is  another  way  of  expressing  the 
running  away  from  one's  creditors.  All 
the  principal  baukers  and  money-lenders 
had  their  place  in  the  rorum  Romanum. 
'  Deterius  '  is  equivalent  to  '  turpius.'  It 
does  not  liurt  a  man's  character  more  to 
give  liis  creditors  the  slip  than  to  change 
his  house  from  the  Suburra  to  the  Esqui- 
line,  which  elscwhere  he   calls   '  gelidae ' 
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Es<iiiilins  a  lorviMiti  iiiii;r:iri'  Sulnirra. 

Illi'  dolor  solus  patriam  t"ug*iontibus,  illa 

Moostitia  est,  caruisse  anno  Circensibus  uno. 

Sanjifuinis  in  tacie  non  haeret  g-utta :  morantur 

Pauci  riiliculiun  l^uy-icntcui  cx  Irbc  Pudorcni.  55 

Expericre  hodie  numquid  pulcherrima  dictu, 
Persice,  non  praestem  vita  vel  moribus  et  ve, 
Scd  hiudcm  siliciuas  occultus  o-anco,  pultcs 
Coram  aliis  dictcm  puero  sed  in  aure  phiccntas. 
Nam  quum  sis  conviva  mihi  promissus  habebis  Go 

Evandrum,  venies  Tirvnthius  aut  minor  illo 


(S.  V.  77).  As  to  Su1)urra  sec  iii.  5.  It  was 
a  close  hot  part  of  the  towu.  Mr.  Mayor 
rentlers  '  ferventi '  busy,  foUowing  the 
SehoUast,  who  says  "  qui  a  Suburra  fre- 
quentissima  regione  ad  Diocletianas  mi- 
gret,  ubi  est  solitudo." 

53.  Circensibus]  S.  iii.  223  :  "  Si  potes 
avelli  Circensibus."  'Sanguinis  in  faeie 
non  haeret  gutta '  is  like  "  vultumque 
mo<lesto  Sanguine  fervcntem  "  (x.  301). 

55.  Pauci  ridiciilum  fugientern]  He 
says  few  now  care  to  stay  the  flight  of 
Modesty,  who  is  only  laughed  at  as  she 
leaves  the  city;  on  which  Grangaeus  says 
"immo  ex  orbe."  The  allusion  is  the 
same  as  in  S.  vi.  19,  20  : 

"  PauUatim  deiude  ad  superos  Astraea  re- 
cessit 
Hac  comite,   atque  duae  pariter  fugere 
sorores," 

where  '  hac '  is  Pudicitia  (see  note).  The 
common  reading  is  '  effugientem  :'  some 
MSS.  have  '  et,'  the  interpolation  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt  led  to  the  compound 
form,  instead  of  '  fugientem,'  whicli  ap- 
pears  in  several  MSS.  and  old  editions. 
Jahn  [and  KibbcckJ  have  'et,'  but  Mr. 
Mayor  omits  it,  nor  does  he  follow  Jahn 
in  57,  but  has  '  vel  moribus.' 

56.  Experiere  hodie~\  He  comes  now  to 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  his  epistle,  and 
invites  his  fricnd  Persicus  to  dinner.  Tliat 
name  we  have  had  before  (iii.  221).  [Rib- 
beck  has  discussed  this  Introduction  vv. 
1—55  (Der  Echte  &c.  Juvenal,  p.  83, 
&c.),  and  he  condemns  it.]  '  NunKjuid  ' 
is  the  same  as  the  Greek  iX  n.  '  Vel '  is 
exegetical,  '  in  my  life  or  (that  is)  in  my 
character  and  in  action.*  A  few  MSS. 
and  Jahn  [aud  Kibbeck]  have  '  nec' 
Jaliu  [and  Itibbeck]  follow  the  Scholiast 
against  the  MSS.  iu  reading  'si'  for  'sed' 


in  58.  lu  both  placcs  Hermann  dcserts 
Jalin.  '  SiHiiuae '  are  husks  of  any  sort 
of  leguminous  vegctables.  Kut  see  note 
on  Ilor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  123:  "vivit  siliquis  et 
pane  secundo;"  and  Pers.  iii.  55:  "  sili- 
(juis  et  grandi  pasta  polenta."  '  Puls '  is 
gruel  or  porridge  made  of  '  far.'  It  was 
the  common  food  of  the  early  Komans. 
'  Pulmentaria '  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  18.  48)  were 
sauces  of  latcr  invention  to  flavour  thc 
'  puls.'  See  S.  vii.  185.  The  word  is  used 
in  the  phiral  number  by  the  poets  only. 
See  below,  xiv.  171.  'Placentae'  were 
cakes  sweetencd  with  honey.  "  Pane  egeo 
jam  mcUitis  potiore  placentis  "  (Hor.  Epp. 
i.  10.  10). 

61.  Evandrum,  venies  Tirynthiiis']  Her- 
cules  was  called  Tirynthius  from  Tiryns, 
a  town  of  Argolis,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  settled  by  command  of  the  Pytliian 
oracle.  Evander,  when  he  reccived  Aeneas 
as  his  gucst  in  his  homely  pahice  on  the 
Pahitine  (as  it  was  afterwards  named), 
addressed  him  thus,  according  to  Vii-gil 
(Aen.  viii.  362) : 

" Haec  limina  victor 

Alcides  subiit ;  haec  illum  regia  cepit. 
Aude,    hospes,   contenmere   opes   et   te 

quoque  dignum 
Finge    deo,   rebusque    veni   non    asper 

egenis." 

Aeneas  was  the  'minor  hospes,'  but  in 
virtue  of  his  mother  Venus  he  is  said 
'  contingerc  sauguine  caclum.'  Acneas 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Rutulians 
near  the  river  Numicius :  but  the  legcnd 
said  he  was  drowned  iu  tliat  river.  Her- 
cules,  unable  to  bear  the  torture  caused 
by  the  rohe  Deianira  gave  him,  went  to 
the  top  of  Mount  Oeta,  in  Thessaly,  and 
there  burnt  himself  to  death,  or  while  the 
pile  ou  which  he  lay  was  buruing,  he  was 
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Hospes  et  ipse  tamen  contingens  sang-uine  caclum, 
Alter  aquis,  alter  flammis  ad  sidera  missus. 
Fereula  nunc  audi  nullis  ornata  macellis. 
De  Tiburtino  veniet  ping-uissimus  ag-ro 
Haedulus  et  toto  greg^e  mollior,  inscius  herbae, 
Needum  ausus  virg-as  humilis  mordere  salicti, 
Qui  plus  lactis  habet  quam  sang-uinis ;  et  montani 
Asparagi,  posito  quos  legit  villica  fuso. 
Grandia  praeterea  tortoque  calentia  foeno 
Ova  adsunt  ipsis  cum  matribus  et  servatae 
Parte  anni  quales  fuerant  in  vitibus  uvae  : 
Sig-ninum  Syriumque  pirum,  de  corbibus  isdem 
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carried  up  to  Olympus  in  a  cloud.   Tibullus 
says  of  Aeueas : 

"  Illic  sanctus  cris  cum  te  veneranda  Nu- 
mici 
Unda  deum  caelo  miserit  indigetem." 
(ii.  5.  43.) 

Heinrich  thinks  v.  63  spurious.  It  is 
quoted  by  Servius  on  Aen.  iv.  619. 

64.  Fercula  nunc  audi]  As  to  '  fercula,' 
courses,  see  i.  94.  The  different  markets, 
'macella,'  the  tish,  vegetable,  meat,  and 
others,  vvere  a!l  united  long  before  Juve- 
naFs  time  into  one  (see  above,  v.  10).  He 
says  he  is  not  going  to  furnish  his  courses 
from  any  of  the  markets.  '  Ornata  '  has 
been  objected  to;  but  Hoi-ace  uses  it  in 
the  same  vvay.     See  next  note. 

65.  De  Tihm-tino  veniet^  It  appears 
fi'om  tliis  that  Juveual  had  an  estate  near 
Tibur.  Tlie  descriptiou  vvhich  follows  is 
after  the  manner  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and 
reminds  us  of  Ofella's  eutertainment  of  his 
guests  (Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  120)  : 

" bene    erat     nou    piscibus   urbe 

petitis 
Sed  pullo  atque  haedo ;  tum  peusilis  uva 

secuudas 
Et   uux   ornabat  mensas   cum   duplice 

ficu." 

Under  the  name  '  asparagi '  are  included 
several  herbs  besides  the  oue  vve  kuovv 
by  that  name,  vvhich  is  ouly  one  of  a 
tribe  called  by  naturalists  '  aspliodeleae.' 
To  the  same  belong  the  onion,  garlic,  aud 
others.  This  is  vvhv  the  vvord  is  usually 
in  the  plural.  (S.'  v.  82.)  'Villica'  is 
the  wife  of  his  '  villicus,'  or  head  gardener. 
See  S.  iii.  228:  "culti  villicus  horti." 
The  eggs  vvere  wrapped  up  vvarm  iu  the 
hay  in    which    they    vvcre    hiid.     Grapes 


were  preserved  in  various  vvays  with  more 
or  less  freshness.  Columella  describes  a 
way  of  hermetically  sealing  them  when 
they  were  just  gathered  oft"  the  tree  (xii. 
44),  aud  Pliny  (H.  N.  xv.  17)  s.ays  they 
vvere  dipped  in  ash-water  and  wrapiied  in 
leaves  or  in  saw-dust  or  shavings  :  or  they 
were  hung  up  to  dry,  from  vvhich  they 
were  called  'pensiles'  (see  Hor.  1.  c). 
Sometimes  they  vvere  smoked :  see  note 
on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  71 : 

" Venucula  convenit  ollis  : 

Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam." 

These  vvould  be  dry  as  raisins.  Those  pre- 
served  in  jars  (ollae)  would  be  such  as 
Juvenal  describes. 

73.  Signinum  St/riumque pirum,']  Xmong 
numberless  other  sorts  of  pears  Pliny  (H. 
N.  XV.  15)  reckons  the  Syrian,  vvhich  he  says 
is  the  same  as  the  Falernian,  only  black 
and  uext  to  the  Crustumian,  which  lie  places 
first  of  all.  Virgil  couples  these  tvvo  sorts 
(Georg.  ii.  88) :  "Crustumiis  Syriisque  piris, 
gravibusque  volemis."  It  vvas  so  juicy 
that  they  called  it  '  lactea.'  The  Signian 
pears,  fiom  Siguia,  vvere  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  so  vvere  sometimes  called  '  tes- 
tacea.'  The  apples  of  Picenum  were  cele- 
brated  many  years  before  Juvenal  wrote. 
Horace  mentions  them  tvvice,  and  says 
they  vvere  superior  to  those  from  Tibur. 
Eut  Juveual  promiscstliat  his  shall  l)e  equal 
to  Piceniau  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  272,  and  Sat.  ii. 
4.  70 :  "  Picenis  cedunt  pomis  Tiburtia 
succo  ").  Picenum  vvas  also  celebrated  for 
its  pears,  aud  not  less  for  its  olives.  See 
Martial  v.  78  (quoted  bclovv  on  162)  : 

"  Succurrcnt  tibi  nobiles  olivae 
Piceni  modo  quas  tulere  rami." 

Juvcnal  says  his  apples  smell  as  fresh  as 
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Aemula  Picenis  et  odoris  mala  recentis, 

Nec  metueuda  tibi,  siccatum  fri<i;-ore  postquam 

Autumnum  et  crudi  posuere  pericuhi  succi. 

Haec  olim  uostri  jam  luxuriosu  Senatus 
Coena  fuit.     Curius  parvo  quae  leg-erat  horto 
Ipse  focis  brevibus  ponebat  oluscuhi,  quae  nunc 
Squalidus  in  mai»'na  tastidit  compede  fossor, 
Qui  meminit  calidae  sapiat  quid  vulva  popinae. 
Sicci  terjt^a  suis,  rara  pendentia  crate, 
Moris  erat  quondam  festis  servare  diebus 
Et  natalicium  cog^natis  ponere  lardum, 
Accedente  nova,  si  quam  dabat  hostia,  carne. 
Cognatorum  aliquis  titulo  ter  Consulis  atque 
Castrorum  imperiis  et  Dictatoris  honore 
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whcn  they  were  gathered,  but  thc  juice  of 
autumu,  which  was  cousidered  uuwhole- 
some,  had  bceu  dried  out  of  theui  by  the 
frost.  It  was  now  April.  The  coustruc- 
is  '  nec  metnenda  tibi  sunt  raala  postquam 
posuere  autuniuum  siccatum  frigore  et  pe- 
ricuhi  crudi  succi.'  '  Put  away  thcir  au- 
tumn  '  is  an  odd  expression,  but  it  is  ex- 
plained  by  what  follows.  '  Postquam  '  is 
'  now  that  they  have.' 

77.  jam  liixuriosa^  WTien  it  had  grown 
to  be  luxurious.  It  was  plain  enough,  but 
a  still  simpler  diet  had  gone  beforc  in  the 
good  oUl  days  when  M.  Curius  Dentatus 
(ii.  3,  n.)  cooked  his  own  herbs,  such  as  the 
ditcher  with  the  heavy  chain  on  his  leg 
would  now-a-days  turn  up  his  nose  at. 
(See  note  on  '  ergastula,'  S.  vi.  151.)  The 
man  remembers  the  flavour  (a  pretty 
strong  one  of  garlic  and  such  like)  of  the 
good  things  he  got  at  the  eating-house 
wliile  he  was  in  the  'familia  urbana.'  See 
note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  118  :  "  accedes  opera 
agro  nona  Sabino  ;"  and  Epp.  i.  14.  21  : 
"  Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popina  Incutiunt 
urbis  desiderium."  The  matrix  of  a  preg- 
iiant  sow,  or  one  that  had  hitely  cast  its  lit- 
ter,  was  countcd  a  great  delicacy.  As  to  the 
'  popinae '  see  above,  viii.  168,  u.  Valcrius 
Maximus,  whose  work  Juvenal  seems  to 
have  known  well,  says  the  Samnite  aml)as- 
sadors  found  Curius  "  agresti  in  scamno 
assidentem  foco  atque  ligneo  catillo  coenan- 
tem,  quales  epulas  apparatus  iudicio  est " 
(iv.  3.  5). 

82.  Sicci  terga  suis,']  Hc  says  thechine 
of  bacon  (S.  vii.  119)  dried  on  a  Imrdle 
in  the  ceiUng,  was  formerly  kept  to  be  pro- 
duced  ou  holidays  or  birthdays.      '  Uara 


crate '  is  a  frame  with  wide  interstices  like 
'  rara  retia  '  in  Hor.  P^pod.  ii.  33.  The  an- 
cient  Romans  did  not  otfer  bloody  sacrifices 
on  birtlidays,  but  this  rule  ceased  to  be 
observed  in  later  times.  See  note  on  Hor. 
C.  iv.  11.  8  :  "  immolato  Spargier  agno." 
When  the  aucient  practicc  was  discontinued 
is  uncertain,  but  perhaps  Juvenal  is  not 
strictly  accurate.  AU  but  the  legs  and  en- 
trails  of  a  victim  were  eatcn.  The  birthday 
hird  was  for  moistening  the  vegetal)les  per- 
haps  :  "  Uncta  satis  pingui  pouentur  olus- 
cula  lardo  "  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  61).  '  Moris  ' 
is  the  possessive  genitive.  "  It  belonged  to 
the  custom  of  former  times."  Caesar  says 
in  like  manner,  "  Est  autem  hoc  Gallicae 
cousuetudinis,"  &c.  (Bell.  Gall.  iv.  5.) 

86.  Coynatorum  aUquis'\  This  plain  per- 
son  is  of  good  family  and  is  visited  on  his 
birthday  by  one  of  his  relations,  who  has 
becn  thrice  consul,  not  only  with  the  title 
which  in  Juvenal's  time  was  somctimcs 
borne  without  theoffice  (S.  vii.  186,  n.),  but 
with  the  command  of  armies  in  the  field, 
and  moreover  he  has  been  dietator.  The 
great  man  comes  early  to  dinncr,  shoulder- 
iug  the  spade  with  which  he  has  beeu  dig- 
ging.  V.  89  is  a  picture.  '  Solito  matu- 
rius  '  means  that  he  leavcs  his  work  earlier 
thau  usual  to  houour  his  relation's  birth- 
day  or  holiday,  not  "  for  so  rare  a  trcat " 
(Mayor),  nor  as  Kuperti  puts  it  "  ut  lar- 
gius  d;u*iusque  gcuio  indulgeret  ct  quia 
ingenl  i  cupiditate  tam  delicati  cibi  ardcbat : 
rpix^^^^'"^"^  ("'•  67)."  Thc  Scholiast  says 
"  ante  boram  uonam,"  which  was  the  usual 
hour  iu  Kome  (below,  v.  205),  but  such 
rules  did  not  goveru  thc  country  people. 
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Fuiictus  ad  has  epulas  solito  maturius  ibat, 

Erectum  domito  referens  a  monte  ligonem, 

Quum  tremerent  autem  Fabios  durumque  Catonem         90 

Et  Scauros  et  Fabricios^  posti*emo  severos 

Censoris  mores  etiam  collega  timeret, 

Nemo  inter  curas  et  seria  duxit  habendum, 

Qualis  in  Oceani  fluctu  testudo  nataret, 

Clarum  Trojugenis  factura  ac  nobile  fulcrum;  95 

Sed  nudo  latere  et  parvis  frons  aerea  lectis 

Vile  coronati  caput  ostendebat  aselli, 

Ad  quod  lascivi  ludebant  ruris  alumni. 

Tales  erg-o  cibi  qualis  domus  atque  supellex. 

Tunc  rudis  et  Graias  mirari  nescius  artes,  100 


90.  Quum  tremerent  aufem']  In  tlie  good 
davs  wben  men  were  afraid  of  the  censors. 
Of  the  Fabii  (ii.  146;  vi.  14,  191)  tbere 
were  niany  eensors.  M.  Porcius  Cato  is 
ihe  elder  of  that  uame,  who  was  censor 
B.c.  184.  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  (S.  ii.  35,  n.) 
was  ceusor  B.C.  109,  and  C.  Fabricius  Lus- 
cinus  B.c.  275  (ix.  142).  The  story  referred 
to  in  92  is  told  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  9. 
6,  '•  de  Censoria  Severitate  ").  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livius  Salinator  were  colleagues 
in  the  ceusorsbip  b.c.  204.  They  were  both 
'  equites,'  and  each  had  a  public  horse. 
Livius  had  been  condemned  by  the  people 
in  his  iirst  consulship  fifteen  years  before. 
During  his  censorship,  when  the  names  of 
his  century  were  called  over,  the  crier  hesi- 
tated  whether  he  should  call  that  of  Sa- 
linator,  but  Chiudius  obliged  him  to  do 
so,  and  ordered  his  colleague  to  sell  his 
horse  as  one  who  had  been  eondemned  by 
the  people.  Salinator  retaliated.  Livy  tells 
the  same  story,  xxix.  37.  The  SclioHast 
tells  another  of  the  sarae  sort  of  Fabius 
and  Decius  (Livy  x.  24),  but  Juvenal  has 
spoken  already  of  the  Fabii,  and  the  accu- 
racy  of  that  story  rests  only  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  Scholiast.  Livy  says  these  col- 
leagues  were  very  harmonious.  .Tuvenal 
also  appears  to  me  to  have  had  Valerius' 
chapter  in  his  mind  throughout,  and  he 
twice  refers  to  Claudius  and  Livius  in  con- 
nexion  with  their  severe  censorship,  [Eib- 
beck  omits  vv.  91,  92.  Pr,  Jahn,  and 
Ribbeck  have  Oceano,  v.  94.] 

95.  Clarum  Trojuqenis']  See  i.  100  : 
"  Ipsos  Trojugcnas  ;"  and  vi.  80  :  "  testu- 
dineo  tibi,  Lentule,  conopeo  :'"  aud  vi.  22  : 
*'  Genium  contemuere  fulcri."  The  legs 
of  the  beds  aud  diuner  couches,  as  well  as 
the  sides,  were   sometimes   highly   orna- 


mented.  In  the  old  times,  he  says,  men 
were  coutent  with  a  small  couch,  with 
phiin  sides  and  a  bronze  oruament  in  front 
representing  a  rude  ass's  head  crowned 
with  vine  leaves.  The  ass  was  sacred 
to  Bacchus.  The  home-bred  slaves  (ver- 
nae),  whom  he  meaus  by  'ruris  alumni,' 
made  gauie  of  the  rude  figure.  The  con- 
struction  in  v.  96  is  '  sed  (in)  lectis  nudo 
latere  et  par^ns  frons  aerea  ostendebat,' 
'  on  couches  witli  bare  sides  and  small,  a 
frout  of  brouze  displayed  the  rude  head  of 
an  ass  with  a  wreath.'  Henninius  coujec- 
tured  '  vite '  for  *  vile.'  But  it  is  not 
wanted.  Ruperti  would  rather  have  'co- 
ronatis,'  meaning  the  guests,  which  must 
be  cxpressed  to  be  intelligible.  The  text 
wants  uo  alteratiou.  Gifford  has  a  long 
uote  on  asses.     He  read  '  vite.' 

99.  Tales  ergo  cihi\  Heinrich  and  Jahn 
reject  this  verse  [and  Ribbeck].  I  see  uo 
reason  to  do  so.  The  main  subject  is  the 
food  :  tbere  has  beeu  a  digressiou  upon 
the  furniture,  aud  he  comes  back  to  the 
food,  which  is  a  commou  use  of  '  ergo  '  (S. 
X.  54,  u.).  If  Juvenal  had  in  his  mind  the 
passage  of  Valerius  quoted  on  v.  77,  he 
would  have  remembered  "quales  epulas 
apparatus  indicio  est,"  which  is  like  what 
he  says  here. 

100.  Tunc  rudis  et  Qraias\  Theallusion 
here  is  chietly  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth 
by  Mummius  (b.c.  146).  The  historians 
describe  the  waste  and  destruction  of  va- 
luable  works  of  art  as  most  deplorable. 
Florus  (ii.  16)  says  the  city  was  first 
sacked,  and  theu,  at  the  souud  of  a  trum- 
pet,  burut.  He  adds,  "  Quid  signorum, 
quid  vestium  quidve  tabularum  raptum, 
incensum  atque  pi'ojectum  est : — inceudio 
permistis  plurimis  statuis  atque  simulacris. 
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ITrbibus  cversis,  praedaruni  in  parte  reperta 
Maofnorum  artificum  frang^ebat  pocula  miles, 
Vt  phaleris  o^auderet  equus,  caelataque  cassis 
llomuleao  simulacra  lerae  mansuescere  jussae 
Imperii  fato,  {Tj^eminos  sub  rupe  Quirinos, 
Ac  nudam  effig-icm  clipeo  venientis  et  hasta 
Pcndentis(iue  dei  perituro  ostenderet  hosti. 
Arg-enti  quod  erat  solis  fulgebat  in  armis. 
Ponebant  ig-itur  Tusco  farrata  catino ; 
Omnia  tunc  quibus  invideas  si  lividulus  sis. 


105 


110 


aeris  auri  argentique  vcnae  in  comuiune 
fluxere."  Strabo  (viii.  p.  381)  says  that 
Polybius,  auiong  otber  stories  illustrating 
the  ignorance  ofthe  sokliers  and  their  con- 
tenipt  for  the  works  of  art,  declares  he 
saw  pictures  thrown  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  soldiers  playing  draughts  upon  them. 
Of  Mummius  himsclf  a  goo<l  story  is  told 
by  Velleius  (i.  13)  as  evidcnce  of  his  igno- 
rance.  He  contracted  with  certain  persons 
for  the  carriage  of  some  of  the  fincst  pic- 
tures  and  statues  to  Italy;  and  ordered 
the  contractors  to  be  told  that  if  they  lost 
any  of  them  they  must  supply  their  place 
with  new  ones.  [But  Muuimius,  who  was 
a  sensible  man,  must  have  known  what  he 
was  saying.     He  was  joking.] 

103.  Ut  phaleri-t  ganderet  equus,']  The 
bridles  and  harness  of  horses  were  com- 
monly  muchornamented  with  mctal.  '  Pha- 
lerae'  include  all  the  harness  and  trappings. 
As  to  'cassis'  see  x.  131-,  n.  A  Ktting 
device  for  a  helmet  would  be  the  she-wolf 
that  suckled  Romulus  and  his  brother, 
being  tamed  by  the  destiny  of  Rome.  The 
two  brothers  are  called  Quirini,  as  Castor 
and  Pollux  are  callcd  Castores.  For  in- 
stances  of  the  latter  see  Forcellini,  v. 
Castor.  Horace  has  "Aura  feret  genii- 
nusque  Pollux  "  for  "  gemini  fratres  Castor 
et  Pollux."  Ou  the  shield  of  Aeneas, 
according  to  Virgil,  the  artist 

"  Fcccrat  et  viridi  fetam  Mavortis  in  antro 
Procubuisse  lupam,  geminos  huic  ubera 

circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros  et  lambere  ma- 

trcm 
Impavidos."  (Aen.  viii.  630,  sqq.) 

106.  Ac  nuclam  effigiem']  There  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  on  the  hehnet  a  naked  figure  of 
Mars  coming  down  from  heaven  with  sbicld 
and  spear,  and  still  in  the  air,  just  as  he  is 
represented  iu  a  medal  of  Antoninus  Pius 


when  he  is  visiting  Ilia  aslccp.  Tlic  Scho- 
liast,  who  had  probably  seen  this  grouj), 
says  that  this  is  what  the  soldier  has  on  his 
helmet,  though  nothing  can  be  less  pro- 
bable.  Addison  (Travcls,  p.  182)  takes 
crcdit  for  this  interprctation  :  but  hc  might 
have  got  it,  if  hc  didnot,  from  the  Scholiast. 
Spence  (Polymetis,  p.  77)  says  "  it  was  by 
the  hclp  of  this  medal  that  Mr.  Addison  ha3 
so  finely  and  so  fully  explained  apassuge  in 
Juvenal  which  had  been  strangely  nii.suuder- 
stood  bcfore  his  time,"andothershave  taken 
this  cxplanation  for  granted.  The  medal 
may  be  fouud  in  most  collections.  It  is  ia 
Plate  viii.  of  Spence.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  written  about  this  passage,  but 
I  sce  no  grcat  difficulty  in  it.  Juvenal 
must  have  seen  a  figure  such  as  he  de- 
scribes  like  that  on  the  above  medal. 
'  Clipeo  venientis  et  hasta '  is  the  same 
construction  as  '  pugnanti  Gorgone '  in  the 
next  satire,  v.  4.  Many  MSS.  have  'ful- 
gentis '  for  '  venientis.' 

108.  Argenti  quod  eraf]  This  looks  very 
like  an  interpolation,  and  so  the  modern 
editors  view  it  [and  Ribbeck  also].  It  is 
wauting  in  four  or  five  MSS.,  and  comes 
after  109  in  several. 

109.  Tusco  farraia  catino  ;]  Etruscan 
pottery  was  very  common,  as  we  know  from 
the  abundant  specimens  that  reniain.  See 
Pers.  S.  ii.  60.  '  Farrata  '  is  cquivalent  to 
'  pultcs  '  above,  v.  58.  '  Ponere  '  is  used 
ordinarily  for  putting  on  the  table.  Seo 
Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  23  :  "  posito  pavone ;"  4.  14  : 
"  Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit  illa  me- 
mento  Ponere."  Epp.  i.  12.  7  :  "  in  medio 
positorum  abstemius." 

110.  Omnia  tuncquihus  invideas]  "Every 
thing  in  those  days  was  such  as  you  might 
envy  if  you  are  inclined  to  a  little  jcalousy." 
[  Jahii  points  thus  :  'catino,  Omnia  tunc,' 
and  Ribbeck  '  catino  Omnia  tunc  :'] 
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Templorum  quoque  majestas  praesentior  et  vox 
Nocte  fere  media  mediamque  audita  per  Urbem, 
Litore  ab  Oceano  GalHs  venientibus  et  dis 
Officium  vatis  porag-entibus.     Ilis  monuit  nos, 
Hanc  rebus  Latiis  curam  praestare  solebat 
Pictilis  et  nullo  violatus  Juppiter  auro. 
Illa  domi  natas  nostraque  ex  arbore  mensas 
Tempora  viderunt :  hos  lignum  stabat  in  usus, 


113 


111.  Templorum  quoque  majesta^']  He 
says  that  in  the  old  times  the  gods  were 
nearer  to  men,  they  helped  them  raore  di- 
rectly,  and  he  refers  to  the  story  told  by 
Livy  (v.  32)  of  oue  having  heard  a  voice 
louder  than  that  of  man  in  the  dcad  of 
uight,  ordering  him  to  rcport  to  thc  magis- 
trates  that  the  Gauls  were  comiug.  Ciccro 
tells  the  same  story  in  nearly  thc  same  way, 
de  Divin.  i.  4-5,  and  again  ii.  32.  An  altar 
was  raiscd  ou  the  spot  where  the  voice  was 
hcard  to  the  nnknown  god  who  uttered  it, 
and  who  was  called  Aius  Locutius  from  ' aio ' 
and  '  loquor.'  [Ribbeck  has  placed  vv. 
111—119  after  v.  107.] 

113.  Liiore  ab  Oceano'\  TheilSS.  vary 
here,  as  in  v.  94,  betweeu  Oeeaui  and  Ocea- 
no.  Ribbcck  has  '  Oceano  '  iu  both  places; 
Jahn  has  *  Oeeano  '  in  v.  9-1  and  '  Oceani ' 
here.  Lipsius  (Epp.  Quaest.  iv.  25)  sup- 
ports  the  ablative,  and  thcre  can  be  uo 
doubt  that  it  is  supported  by  usage.  See 
Forcelliui  for  examples.  Livy,  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  Gaulish  invasion,  speaks  of 
"  iuusitato  atque  inaudito  hoste  ab  Oceano 
terraruraque  ultimis  oris  bellura  ciente  "  (v. 
37).  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  10)  says,  "  Quum 
Summanus  in  fastigio  Jovis  Optimi  Maximi 
qui  tum  erat  fictilis  e  caelo  ictus  esset,"  &c. 
Valcrius  Maximus  ("  de  Paupertate  lau- 
data,"  iv.  4.  11)  says  with  refereuce  to  the 
Fabricii,  Curii,  and  tlie  rest,  "  per  Romuli 
casam,  perque  veteres  Capitolii  humilia 
tecta  et  aeternos  Vestae  focos  fictilibus 
etiamnum  vasis  contentos  juro,  uulhis  divi- 
tias  talium  virorum  paupertati  posse  prae- 
ferri."  '  Dii  fictiles'  are  commonly  re- 
ferred  to.  '  Violatus  '  is  '  wrouged,' as  if 
it  was  an  insult  to  gild  him.  Juvenal  says 
in  S.  iii.  20,  "  nec  ingenuum  viohirent 
niarmora  tophum." 

114.  Kls  monuitnos,']  I  prefer  the  punc- 
tuation  of  the  text  to  Heinricli's,  wliich  joins 
tliese  words  on  witli  the  preceding.  But 
Heinrich  says  '  his'  (thc  reading  of  all  the 
MSS.)  cauuot  bc  riglit.  I  tliink  it  is.  It 
meaus,  as  Madvig  cxplaius  (Opp.  ii.  p. 
170),  '•  hnjusmodi  siguis."  Heinrich  sug- 
gests  '  hiuc' 


118.  hos  lignum  stabaf]  Jahn's  reading 
'  hoc '  from  P.  and  another  is  very  bad. 
Hcrraann  does  well  to  condemn  it.  [Jahn 
and  Bibbeck  have  also  'ad'  for  '  in.'] 
'  Stabat '  is  lilve  '  exstabat.'  There  was 
wood  for  these  purposes.  He  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  tables  of  the  rich  which  used 
to  be  made  of  auy  comraon  home-grown 
tree,  as  an  old  walnut  blomi  down  by  the 
wind;  but  now  they  cannot  eat  their  diu- 
ner  unless  they  have  handsome  round 
tables  with  ivory  stems.  See  S.  i.  137, 
n. : 

"  Nam   de  tot  pulcris  et  latis  orbibus  et 
tam 
Antiquis  una  comedunt  patriraonia  men- 
sa." 

These  round  tables  had  a  single  stera  which 
was  carved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  was 
commonly  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  more 
commonly  with  silver.  Lucian  c.alls  them 
TpdTre^ai  eKacpavrSTroSes.  Martial  says  to 
his  friend  Candidus  (ii.  43)  : 

"Tu    Libycos    Indis    suspendis    dentibus 
orbes, 
Fulcitur  testa  fagina  mensa  mihi." 

Juvenal  had  one  in  his  eye  which  was  sup- 
ported  by  a  Icopard  rampant,  not  a  very 
uatural  position.  Sccnted  oils  of  various 
kinds,  of  which  the  uardum  was  most 
costly,  were  used  by  the  Roraans  plentifully. 
At  their  evening  parties  after  dinner,  when 
they  met  to  drink  and  play,  '  unguenta' 
were  commonly  served  out  to  the  guests, 
and  chaplets  of  flowers  supplied  by  the 
host  werc  put  upon  their  heads  :  they  were 
usually  roses  scwn  on  to  a  band  of  linden 
bark,  '  philyra.'  ("  Displicent  nexae  phily- 
ra  corouae,"  Hor.  C.  i.  38.  See  Juv.  S. 
V.  36.)  Roses  were  scattered  on  the  floor 
at  the  regular  dinner  (see  Becker's  Gallus, 
Exc.  on  the  Garlands).  As  to  the  '  rhom- 
bus '  see  iv.  39.  '  Dama '  is  an  antelope, 
which  wheu  young  was  and  is  a  great 
delicacy. 
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Annosam  si  forte  nucem  dejecerat  Eurus. 

At  nunc  divitibus  coenandi  nulla  voluptas,  123 

Nil  rhombus,  nil  dama  sapit,  putere  videntur 

Unfjl^uenta  atque  rosae,  latos  nisi  sustinet  orbes 

Grande  ebur  et  ma*^uo  sublimis  pardus  hiatu 

Dentibus  ex  illis  quos  mittit  porta  Syenes 

Et  ^lauri  celeres  et  ^lauro  obscurior  Indus,  125 

Et  quos  deposuit  Nabathaeo  belhia  saltu 

Jam  nimios  capitique  g^raves.     Hinc  surg-it  orexis, 

Hinc  stomacho  vires ;  nam  pes  argenteus  iUis 

Annuhis  in  dig-ito  quod  ferreus.     Ergo  superbum 

Convivam  caveo,  qui  me  sibi  comparat  et  res  130 

Despicit  exiguas.     Adeo  nulla  uncia  nobis 

Est  eboris,  nec  tessellae,  nec  calcuhis  ex  hac 

Materia  :  quiu  ipsa  manubria  cultellorum 

Ossea ;  non  tamen  his  ulla  unquam  obsonia  fiunt 

Rancidula,  aut  ideo  pejor  gallina  secatur.^  135 

Sed  nec  structor  erit  cui  cedere  debeat  omnis 


124.  qttos  mittit  porfa  S^i^enes']  Sycne 
being  a  frontier  towu  in  Upper  Efrypt, 
through  wbich  the  traffic  froni  Aethiopia 
passcd,  is  called  '  porta.'  So  above  he 
speaks  of  "Idumaeae  Syrophoenix  incola 
portae  "  (viii.  IGO,  if  tbe  verse  be  g-cnuine, 
wbich  I  doubt).  The  Nabathaei  and 
Iduinaei  were  not  very  clearly  distin- 
guisbcd  at  the  tinie  Juvenal  wrote,  parts 
of  Arabia  Petraea  being  occupicd  by  each. 
Arabia  never  produced  elephnnts,  and 
they  are  not  now  fouud  and  perbaps  never 
were  in  the  nortli  of  Africa.  The  elepbant 
dropping  bis  tusks  when  tbey  grow  too 
large  for  hitn  is  a  fal)le.  Pliny  tells  one  or 
two  more  (H.  N.  viii.  3). 

127.  Sinc  snrgit  orexis,']  Tbis  gives 
them  an  appetite :  "raagis  illa  juvant 
quae  pluris  emuntur  "  (v.  16).  'Orexis'  is 
used  in  vi.  428.  Many  MSS.  have  '  bilis ' 
where  otbers  bave  'vires.'  In  his 
second  edition  Kuperti  adopts  'biUs.' 
But  tbat  could  only  niean  a  surfeit,  and 
Juvenal  does  not  mean  to  say  tbat.  Tbe 
old-fashioned  people  and  those  who  were 
not  entitled  to  wear  gold  rings  wore  tbem 
of  iron,  the  universal  practice  of  the  olden 
time.     See  noteon  Hor.  S.  ii.7.  9. 

130.  qui  me  sihi  comparat~\  P.  and  tbe 
Schohast  [and  Jalin  and  Ilib])eck]  bave 
'  comparet :'  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
tbe  subjunctive  here,  and  all  thc  other 
MSS.  have  the  indicative.     '  Ergo '  is  used 


for  summing  up.  He  has  describcd  tbese 
line  jicople  and  their  ways,  and  then  says 
be  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbem,  for 
tbey  would  only  despise  his  poverty ;  aud 
tben  he  goes  back  to  describe  his  own 
fare  and  household. 

131.  Adeo  nulla  vncia  nohis']  "Such  is 
my  contemptible  condition  tbat  I  have  ac- 
tually  not  an  ounce  of  ivory,"  wbich  was 
a  convcutional  quautity.  It  was  the  unit 
in  niany  calculations.  He  says  in  iii.  84  : 
"  Usque  adeo  nihil  est,"  is  it  so  entirely 
uotbing  ?  '  Nec '  is  '  not  even  '  (S.  xi. 
52;  xiii.  97).  'Tcssellae'  are  little  dice. 
'  Calculus  '  is  a  counter  for  pLaying  a  game 
comniou  among  tbe  Romans,  and  Hke 
our  draughts.  See  Dict.  Ant.,  arts.  '  Tes- 
sera'  and  '  Latrunculi,'  where  an  cngraving 
is  given  from  an  Egyptian  painting.  The 
dice  and  luen  were  made  of  various  niate- 
rials :  ivory  was  a  hiter  substance  for 
them.  His  vcry  knife  bandles  were  of 
bonc,  he  says :  it  must  bave  bccn  there- 
fore  more  conimon  for  tbe  ricb  to  have 
them  of  ivory. 

136.  Sed  nec  structor  erif]  As  to  '  struc- 
tor  '  see  v.  120,  n.  '  Pergula  '  is  projierly 
somc  projecting  part  of  a  bouse,  a  vcran- 
dab.  The  word  camc  to  bo  uscd  in  a 
varicty  of  ways,  p:irticubirly  as  a  scbool, 
wbich  is  its  use  herc  (sec  Forccllini).  He 
says  bis  carvcr  is  not  such  that  tbe  whole 
school  would  acknowledge  bis  superiority. 
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Pergula,  discipulus  Tiyphori  doctoris,  apud  quem 
Sumine  cum  mag-no  lepus  atque  aper  et  pyg-argus 
Et  Scythicae  volucres  et  phoenicopterus  ingens 
Et  Gaetulus  oryx  hebeti  laiitissima  ferro 
Caeditur,  et  tota  sonat  ulmea  coena  Suhurra. 
Nec  frustum  capreae  suhducere  nec  latus  Afrae 
Novit  avis  noster,  tirunculus  ac  rudis  omni 
Tempore  et  exig-uae  furtis  imhutus  ofellae. 
Plebeios  calices  et  paucis  assibus  emptos 
Porrig^et  incultus  puer  atque  a  frigore  tutus, 
Non  Phryx  aut  Lycius,  non  a  mangone  petitus 
Quisquam  erit  et  magno.     Quum  posces^  posce  Latine 


140 


145 


Trypherus  is  the  name  he  Invents  for 
some  master  of  the  art  of  carving.  It 
niay  be  derived  from  rpvcpri,  as  C.  Valesius 
suggests.  '  Apud  quem '  is  '  in  wliose 
house.'  The  teats  of  a  sow  were  a  great 
delicacy.  Tlie  boar  was  commonly  the 
cliief  disli  (caput  coenac)  of  a  large  dinuer, 
and  served  whole.  '  Pygargus '  was  some 
sort  of  deer  named  from  its  white  rump. 
'  Scythicae  volucres '  wei'e  pheasants 
(Phasianae  aves),  a  deUcacy  only  enjoyed 
by  the  rich.  Of  the  '  phoenicopterus,' 
the  flaraingo,  the  brains  and  the  tongue 
were  considered  particular  delicacies,  as 
the  tongue  is  still.  Martial  has  an  epi- 
gram  on  the  plioeuicopterus  (xiii.  71)  : 

"  Dat   mihi    penna    rubens    nomen :    sed 
lingua  gulosis 
Nostra  sapit:  quid  si   garrula  hngua 
foret  ? " 

He  means  what  would  tlie  gluttons  have 
thouglit  if  it  had  been  a  singing  bird, 
such  as  those  of  whicli  Aesop  ate  a  disliful 
(Horace,  S.  ii.  3.  245,  n. :  "  Luscinias 
soliti  impenso  prandere  coemptas").  The 
flamingo  is  found  in  tlie  soutli  of  Europe, 
but  the  Romans  probably  got  tliem  most 
abundantly  from  tlie  coast  of  Africa 
(Penny  Cyclopaedia,  art.  'Flamingo'). 
Tlie  '  oryx '  was  an  African  wild  goat 
witli  one  horn,  which  Juvenal  says  was  a 
great  delicacy.  It  is  not  meutioned  as 
such  elsewhere.  '  Uhnea  coena '  is  a  col- 
lection  of  wooden  models  used  for  prac- 
tising  upon.  They  made  such  a  clatter 
that  tlie  whole  Suburra  echoed  with  it. 
The  scliool  therefore  was  in  that  part  of 
the  town  (S.  iii.  5,  n.). 

142.  Nec  frustum  capreae]  He  says  his 
young  beginner  is  not  only  a  novice  in 
carviug,  but  in  stealing  too.     '  Afra  avis ' 


is  doubtful.  See  note  on  Horace,  Epod. 
ii.  53  :  "  Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ven- 
trem  meum."  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
guinea  fowl.  '  Ofella '  is  a  chop,  the 
diminutive  of  '  offa.'  He  says  his  boy  is  a 
novice  in  every  thing,  and  has  only  got  so 
far  in  thieving  as  to  purloin  a  small  chop. 
'  Et '  is  '  and  only,'  which  is  implied  in 
'  e.\iguae.' 

146.  a  frigore  tutus,'\  The  time  is 
spring,  and  he  says  his  servant  is  au  un- 
couth  boy  and  clad  in  warm  clothes  which 
the  fine  liouses  do  not  allow.  The  eastern 
slaves  were  paraded  in  their  owu  dress,  it 
seems,  in  all  weathers.  The  vulgar  cups 
are  such  as  he  describes  in  S.  v.  46,  and 
the  slaves  which  are  not  his  are  such  as 
the  great  man  has  in  tbat  satire : 

"  FIos  Asiae  ante  ipsum  pretio  majore  pa- 
ratus 
Quam   fuit  et  TuIIi  census  pugnacis  et 
Anci."  (v.  56.) 

His  are  country-bred  slaves,  and  only 
know  Latin ;  they  were  not  bought  for  a 
large  sum  from  a  dealer.  They  are  all 
dressed  alikc,  and  are  not  generally  very 
particular  about  their  hair,  which  does  not 
flow  over  their  shoulders  in  curls,  but  is 
cut  close  and  straight,  and  is  combed 
to-day  as  au  exception  because  of  the 
company  coming.  The  three  lines  that 
follow  are  true  and  touching,  the  best 
sort  of  poetry. 

148.  et  viagno.']  This  is  clearly  the  true 
reading.  P.  aud  the  three  other  MSS. 
have  '  in  magno,'  which  is  in  the  lemma 
of  the  Scholiast.  Those  words  have  no 
scuse  here.  They  are  joined  on  to  the 
following  clause  by  Jalni,  and  Mr.  Mayor 
says  it  is  '  in  magno  poculo  quum  posces  ;* 
but   the  phrase   he   quotes    from    Cicero 
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Idem  habitus  cunctis,  tonsi  rectique  capilli 

Atque  hodie  tantum  propter  convivia  pexi.  150 

Pastoris  duri  cst  hic  filius,  ille  bubulci : 

Suspirat  louj^-o  nou  visam  tcmpore  matrcm 

Et  casuhim  ct  notos  tristis  desiderat  haedos, 

Ing-cnui  vultus  pucr  ingenuiquc  pudoris, 

Qualcs  csse  decct  quos  ardcns  purpura  vestit  :■  155 

Ncc  pugillarcs  dcfcrt  in  balnca  raucus  / 

Testiculos,  nec  vcllcndas  jam  praebuit  alas, 

Crassa  nec  opposito  pavidus  tegit  inguina  gutto. 

Hic  tibi  vina  dabit  diflusa  in  montibus  illis 

A  quibus  ipse  venit,  quomm  sub  vertice  lusit :  i6o 

Namque  una  atque  eadem  est  vini  patria  atque  ministri. 

Forsitan  exspcctcs  ut  Gaditana  canoro 

Incipiat  prurire  choro  plausuque  probatae 

Ad  terram  tremulo  descendant  clune  puellae  : 


(Vcrr.  ii.  1.  26)  'poscuut  majoribus  po- 
culis '  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  any 
preposition  wcre  snpplicd  there,  it  would 
be  '  ex,'  not  '  in,'  for  'bibere '  is  under- 
stood.  And  what  would  it  signify  whe- 
thcr  he  asked  '  niagno '  or  '  parvo  ? '  All 
Juvenal  says  is,  whcn  you  ask  for  any 
thing  ask  in  Latin,  or  he  will  not  under- 
stand  you.  Hennann  rcjccts  "  non  a — 
uiagno  "  [and  Hibbeck  also]. 

155.  Quales  esse  decef]  There  is  a  play 
upon  '  ingenuus.'  His  was  an  honcst  face 
and  a  frank  uiodesty,  such  as  boys  who  are 
born  of  free  parents  (ingenui)  should  have. 
Only  they  wore  the  '  toga  praetexta ' 
(whicli  lie  calls  the  bright  purple)  in  child- 
hood.  He  goes  on  to  say  none  of  his  slaves 
have  leamt  the  filthy  practices  required  of 
some  for  their  masters'  lusts.  As  to  '  gutto ' 
scc  iii.  363.  [Jahn  and  Ribbeck  have  'pu- 
piilares.'] 

159.  Uic  tibi  vina  dabW]  Thewincfrom 
the  hills  above  Tibur  was  Horace's  '  viie 
Sabinum,' whichtliercfore  had  not  incrcased 
in  valuc.  As  to  '  dillusa  '  see  v.  30,  n.  Hein- 
ricli considers  v.  161  spurious [and  Ribbcck]. 
There  is  no  liarm  in  it.  Heinricli  coni- 
monly  rejects  lincs  in  this  position.  They 
cannot  be  said  to  be  necessary  or  always  to 
help  the  sense  much,  and  so  they  usually 
read  rather  feeblc.  But  that  may  be  said 
of  most  of  those  sentcnces  which  tlie  gram- 
marians  call  by  tlie  namc  of  Epiplionema  ; 
and  for  this  rcason  many  lincs,  thc  gcnuiue 
production  of  good  autliors,  lincs  highly 
thouglit  of  and  frequently  quoted,  might. 


wlicn  takcn  with  their  context  and  judgcd 
strictly,  be  consigncd  to  the  limbo  of  bathos. 
This  line  says  what  has  bccn  said  before, 
but  in  fewer  words,  that  his  wine  and  his 
slavcs  are  of  domestic  growth,  plain  and 
simple  but  good. 

162.  ut  Oaditana  canoro']  The  practicc 
of  having  young  dancers  and  singers  and 
musicians  of  botli  sexes  at  dinuer  is  suffi- 
ciently  well  known  to  tliose  who  are  familiar 
■with  Horace.  Livy  (xxxix.  6)  rcckons  it 
among  the  signs  of  Roman  degeneracy  since 
its  connexion  with  Asia.  The  women  of 
Gadcs  are  rcpcatedly  mcntioncd  by  thc 
writers  of  tlie  empire  as  employed  in  this 
way.  In  Martial  thcre  is  an  iuvitation  to 
a  friend  very  like  this  of  Juvenars,  iu 
which  he  promiscs  he  shall  have  none  of 
this  wantonness : 

"  Nec  de  Gadibus  improbis  puellae 
Vibrabunt  sine  fine  prurientes 
Lascivos  docili  tremore  lumbos." 

(V.  78.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Gades  (Cadiz)  were 
wcalthy  and  largdy  engaged  in  naval  and 
commercial  pursuits.  Rut  tlicy  found 
timc  to  makc  tlicmselvcs  a  charactcr  for 
immorality.  [Jahn  and  Ribbeck  have 
'  incipiant.'] 

16k  Ad  terram  tremulo  descendanf] 
Rupcrti  says  this  means  they  strike  the 
cartli  witli  tlieir  foot.  This  is  almost  in- 
crcdiblc.  One  would  supjjosc  hc  liadncvcr 
secu  a  womau  dancc  or  curtscy  iu  his  hfe. 
Horace  (C.  iii.  6.  21)  says  : 

T 
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(Spectant  hoc  nuptae  juxta  reeubante  marito  165 

Quod  pudeat  narrasse  aliquem  praesentibus  ipsis) 

Irritamentum  Veneris  lang-uentis  et  acres 

Divitis  urticae,     Major  tamen  ista  voluptas 

Alterius  sexus  :  magis  ille  extenditur^  et  mox 

Auribus  atque  oculis  concepta  urina  movetur.  170 

Non  capit  has  nugas  humilis  domus  :  audiat  ille 

Testarum  crepitus  cum  verbis  nudum  olido  stans 

Fornice  mancipium  quibus  abstinet,  ille  fruatur 

Vocibus  obscoenis  omnique  libidinis  arte, 

Qui  Lacedaemonium  pytismate  lubricat  orbem.  175 

Namque  ibi  fortunae  veniam  damus ;  alea  turj)is, 


"  Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicos 
Matura  virgo  et  fiugitur  artibus." 

These  women  danced  with  lascivious  skill, 
and  were  brought  up  to  the  trade.  Martial 
speaks  of  "  de  Gadibus  iniprobus  magister  " 
(i.  42),  atrainer  of  these  dancing  girls.  As 
to  'urticae'  see  ii.  128.  The  two  verses 
165, 166  are  omitted  in  a  few  MSS.,  and  in 
others  are  set  down  elsewhere  iu  various 
places.  They  disturb  the  construction 
here  unless  they  are  made  a  parenthesis, 
which  is  awkward;  and  though  they  seem 
to  be  Juvenars,  I  think  it  probable  they 
have  got  out  of  their  place.  Heiurich  and 
Jahn  reject  thera.  Hermann  retaius  them 
with  the  punctuation  from  165  to  171 
awkwardly  recast.  'Alterius  sexus'  means 
the  women.  See  S.  vi.  254  :  "nam  quan- 
tula  nostra  voluptas."  Elsewhere  it  means 
the  men  (vi.  341).  'Extenditur'  means 
they  are  more  on  the  stretch  of  excite- 
ment.  [Ribbeck  has  omitted  vv.  165 — 
170.] 

172.  Testarum  crepitus~\  These  were  cas- 
tanets,  which  the  Greeks  called  ocrrpaKoi. 
See  Aristoph.  Ran.  1305,  ttov  '<niv  r)  to7s 
offTpaKois  auTTi  KpoTovffa ;  quoted  by  Ca- 
saubon  on  Suetonius  (Nero,  c.  20),  who 
says  the  emperor  invented  various  ways  of 
applause,  which  he  called  'bombi,'  'im- 
brices,'  and  '  testae.'  Why  these  instru- 
ments,  which  were  made  of  bone  or  wood, 
were  called  '  testae '  or  offrpaKoi  is  uncer- 
tain.  Casaubon's  exphination  of  the  pat- 
tering  of  rain  on  the  tiles  is  not  satisfac- 
tory.  He  says  the  words  of  the  song  to 
which  the  '  testae'  were  an  accompauiment 
were  such  as  no  slave  girl  standing  uaked 
at  the  door  of  the  stews  woukl  utter.  See 
vi.  122,  and  Hor.  S.  i.  2.  30:  "Contra 
alius  nullam  nisi  olenti  in  fornice  stantem." 


'  Fornix '  is  properly  an  arched  vault,  of 
which  there  were  uiany  under  the  Circus 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  city  which  were 
let  out  for  brothels. 

175.  Qui  Lacedaemonium  ptftismate'] 
From  Taenarus  in  Laconia  was  got  marble 
of  a  green  colour  and  very  valuable.  '  Or- 
bem  '  is  the  pavement,  which  was  formed 
of  small  pieces,  round  or  oval,  of  marble. 
He  says  the  mau  who  spits  out  his  wine 
over  his  marble  floor  inay  like  that  sort  of 
language,  but  plain  men,  living  in  their 
quiet  way,  do  not.  Heinrich  quotes  Terence 
(Heaut.  iii.  1.  48)  :  "  pytisando  modo  mihi 
quid  vini  absumpsit."  See  note  on  Hor. 
C.  ii.  14.  26  :  "  et  mero  Tinget  pavinientum 
superbo."  An  engraving  of  a  Mosaic  pave- 
ment  with  'orbes,'  fouud  at  Pompeii,  is  given 
in  Dict.  Ant.,  art.  '  House  (Roman).'  See 
notes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  83,  and  Epp.  i.  18. 19. 
The  walls  were  also  let  iu  with  pieces  of  mar- 
ble,  sometimes  round,  as  Seneca  (Ep.  86) 
says  :  "Pauper  sibi  videtur  ac  sordidus  nisi 
parietes  maguis  ct  pretiosis  refulserint  orbi- 
bus,  nisi  Alexandrina  marmora  Numidicis 
crustis  distincta  sunt."  Therefore  some 
include  the  walls  here,  and  some  say  he 
means  the  round  tables  (see  above,  v. 
117).  He  means  the  floor,  as  'lubricat' 
shows.  A  man  cannot  walk  ou  it  safely  for 
the  fellow's  spitting. 

176.  alea  turpis,]  This  is  severe;  we 
make  allowance  for  his  wealth;  what  is 
immoral  for  the  poor  man  may  be  per- 
mitted  to  the  rich  ;  it  is  only  cheerfulness 
and  good  breeding  in  them.  '  Nitidus '  has 
reference  to  manuers  and  may  be  rendered 
well-bred.  The  dice  used  by  the  Romans 
were  of  two  sorts,  '  tali,'  wbich  had  four 
flat  sides,  and  '  tessei'ae,  tessellae,'  which 
had  six.  The  former  were  made  of  the 
knuckle   bones  of  animals,  chiefly  sheep. 
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Turpe  et  adulterium  mediocribus.     Haec  eadcni  illi 

Omnia  quum  faciunt  hilares  nitidi([ue  vocantur, 

Xostra  dabunt  alios  hodie  convivia  ludos  : 

Conditor  lliados  cantabitur  atque  Maronis  180 

Altisoni  dul>iam  facientia  carmina  palmam. 

Quid  refert  tales  versus  qua  voce  legautur  ? 

Sed  nunc  dilatis  averte  negotia  curis 
Et  gratam  requiem  dona  tibi,  quando  licebit 
Per  totum  cessurc  diem  :  non  fenoris  ulla  135 

Mentio,  nec  prima  si  luce  egressa  reverti 
Xocte  solet  tacito  bilem  tibi  contrahat  uxor, 
Humida  suspectis  referens  multicia  rugis 
Vexatasque  comas  et  vultum  auremque  calentem. 
Protinus  ante  meum  quidquid  dolet  exue  limen ;  igo 

Pone  demum  et  servos  et  quidquid  frangitvu*  illis 
Aut  perit ;  ing-ratos  ante  omnia  pone  sodales. 
Interea  Megalesiacae  spectacula  mappae, 


and  answered  to  the  ao-TpdyaXot  of  the 
Grceks.  The  latter  were  made  of  ivory 
(above,  v.  131,  n.)  or  wood,  and  corre- 
sponded  to  the  Greek  kv^oi.  'Alea'  was 
used  generally  for  all  games  of  chance.  See 
S.  i.  88,  n. :  "  alea  quando  Hos  animos." 
[Ribbeck  has  omitted  vv.  176—179.] 

181. dtibiamfacientia  carminapalmam.'] 
This  is  a  Roman's  judgment.  The  ncxt 
line  is  a  modest  w.iy  of  saying  he  does  not 
profess  to  read  well.  Heinrich  agrees  with 
liis  dear  friend  M.  Sebastiani  in  condemning 
it.     I  diHier  from  him  again. 

183.  Sed  nunc^  "  IJut  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever  all  this  may  be."  This  is  a  way  of 
coming  to  the  chief  ostensible  purpose. 
He  says  it  is  a  holiday,  and  he  must  put 
awa}'  every  anxious  thought :  they  will 
not  say  a  word  about  usurers  nor  of  the 
suspicious  conduct  of  his  wife  who  goes 
out  at  dawn  and  comes  back  late  at  night, 
creating  grave  suspicion  by  her  gown 
being  wet  and  tumbled,  and  lier  face 
fluslied,  and  hair  disorderetl,  and  ears  rcd. 
When  a  raan  can  write  thus  to  his  friend, 
whether  in  joke  or  earnest,  socicty  must 
be  in  a  bad  way.  'Tacito'  means  he  is 
not  to  come  with  suspicions  and  anger 
which  lie  keeps  to  hiraself.  As  to  '  mul- 
ticia'  see  S.  ii.  66,  n.  '  llugae '  is  used 
by  Phny  (H.  X.  xxxv.  8)  as  opposod  to 
'sinus,'  and  both  together  express  the 
pbiiting  of  drapery  or  a  womau's  dress, 
'sinus'  being    the    depressious    between 


the  'rugae.'  The  climax  of  all  griefs 
Juvenal  makcs  the  ingratitude  of  friends. 
193.  Interea  Megalesiacae']  On  this 
subject  see  note  on  S.  ii.  111  :  "  Hic 
turpis  Cybeles ;"  and  vi.  69 :  "  atque  a 
plebiis  longe  Megalesia."  He  calls  tlie 
garaes  those  of  the  Mcgalesian  napkin, 
because  a  napkin  was  dropped  by  the 
praetor  who  presided  as  a  signal  for  the 
beginning  of  each  race  or  game.  Beforc 
'  colunt '  '  cives  '  must  be  understood. 
Some  take  '  spectacula '  for  '  spectatores,' 
as  the  subject.  It  is  so  used  in  S.  viii. 
205,  but  not  here.  The  Megalesian  games 
were  not  celebrated  iii  the  Circus  bcfore 
the  time  of  the  empire.  They  consisted 
in  the  earlier  times  of  theatrical  repre- 
sentations,  and  were  presided  over  by  the 
curule  aedile.  Under  the  cmpire  tliis 
duty  was  pei-formed  by  one  of  the  prae- 
tors,  who,  it  appears  from  this  place, 
went  in  procession  and  presided  in  state 
as  at  the  Ludi  Circenses  (see  S.  x.  36.  n.). 
The  praetor  is  callcd  '  praeda  caballorum,' 
Gronovius  (Obs.  iv.  21-)  supposcs,  becausc 
he  had  to  spcnd  so  rauch  money  in  pro- 
viding  horses  for  the  games.  The  practor 
is  at  once  in  thc  position  of  triurapher 
and  prisoner,  such  as  those  who  triumplied 
led  in  thcir  procession.  He  is  one  "  qui 
bona  douavit  itracsepibus  "  (i.  59),  thongh 
in  a  ditlerent  way.  Most  MSS.  have 
'praedo;'  but  there  is  no  mcaning  in 
that.     liuperti  thinks  Grouovius'  idea  far- 

a" 
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Idaeum  sollemnej  eolunt^  similisque  triumpho 

Praeda  caballorum  Praetor  sedet  ac,  mihi  pace  195 

Immensae  nimiaeque  licet  si  dicere  plebis, 

Totam  hodie  Romam  Circus  capit  et  frag-or  aurem 

Percutit  eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni : 

Nam  si  deficeret  moestam  attonitamque  ^aderes 

Hanc  urbem,  vekiti  Cannarum  in  pulvere  victis  200 

Consulibus.     Spectent  juvenes,  quos  clamor  et  audax 

Sponsio,  quos  cultae  decet  assedisse  puellae  : 

Nostra  bibat  vernum  contracta  cuticula  solem 

Effugiatque  tog-am.     Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva 

Fronte  licet  vadas,  quanquam  solida  hora  supersit  205 

Ad  sextam.     Facere  hoc  non  possis  quinque  diebus 

Continuis,  quia  sunt  talis  quoque  taedia  vitae 

Magna.     Vohiptates  commendat  rarior  usus. 


fetchcd,  and  proposes  'praeco.'  [Ribbeck 
omits  vv.  195,  liJ6.] 

195.  mihi  pace  Immensae]  'Pace  ple- 
bis '  is  by  tbe  leave  of  the  pcople.  It  is 
uiost  comraon  iu  the  combinations  'pace 
mea,'  'pace  tua,'  but  it  is  used  with  the 
genitive  as  here  and  in  Ovid,  Amor.  iii. 
2.  60:  "Pace  loquor  Veneris,  tu  dea 
major  eris."  He  asks  their  leave  to  abuse 
them,  for  he  says  in  the  sanie  breath  they 
are  a  huge  useless  mob,  and  care  for 
nothing  but  tlie  Circus,  as  he  has  said 
often  before  (S.  iii.  223,  n.). 

197-  fragor  aurem  PercnHf]  He  writes 
as  if  he  heard  the  shout  prochaiming  that 
the  green  ftiction  had  won.  The  division 
of  drivcrs  in  the  Circus  into  four  parties 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  colour  of 
thcir  dress  has  been  mentioned  above. 
The  favourite  colour,  which  was  par- 
ticularly  patronized  it  appears  by  some  of 
the  emperors,  was  the  dark  green  (pra- 
sinus),  and  Juvenal  says  he  gathers  by 
the  shout  that  green  coat  has  won;  for 
if  that  colour  failcd  the  wliole  town  would 
go  into  mourning  as  tliey  did  after  Caunae. 
This  was  the  calamity  the  Romaus  felt 
most  and  longest;  the  consternation  at 
the  time  was  terrible,  as  it  well  might  be 
(Livy  xxii.  53,  54).  The  consuls  defeated 
at  Cannae  were  L.  Aemilius  Paiilus  and 
C.  Terentius  Varro.  Livy,  describing  the 
battle  (xxii.  43.  46),  says  that  a  wind 
arose  blowing  the  dust  in  the  face  of  the 
Ronians  and  blinding  them. 

201.  clamor  $t  audax  Sponsio,']  '  Spon- 


sio '  here  is  a  wager.  He  says  shouting 
and  wagering  and  sitting  next  to  pretty 
girls  is  more  tit  for  the  young  than  him- 
self,  so  he  must  have  been  advanced  in 
life  when  this  was  written.  'Cultae'  is 
equivalent  to  '  amatae.'  '  Contracta  cuti- 
cuhi '  is  a  dried-up  skiu.  Horace  de- 
scribes  himsclf  as  "Corporis  exigui,  prae- 
canum,  sohbus  aptum."  In  their  houses 
the  Romans  did  not  wear  the  toga,  but 
it  was  not  decent  to  appcar  iu  pubhc 
places  without  it  (S.  i.  96,  n.).  Ruperti 
asks,  "  An  de  toga  meretricum  cogitavit 
poeta  ?"  On  which  Giflbrd  remarks,  "  It 
will  be  yet  some  time  before  we  know  the 
utmost  of  which  a  commentator  is  capa- 
ble."  He  miglit  have  seen  some  curious 
specimens  in  the  preseut  day. 

204.  Jam  nunc  in  balnea  salva  Fronte] 
Hesays,  "Although  it  wants  a  whole  hour 
of  noon,  you  may  go  to  the  batli  without 
shame."  '  Frons '  is  usually  put  for  the 
seat  of  modesty.  The  usual  dinner  hour 
was  the  nintli  (S.  i.  49),  aud  the  Romans 
conmionly  bathed  an  liour  before  dinner. 
But  this  was  on  business  days.  The 
invitation  is  for  a  holiday,  and  men 
might  do  as  they  pleased  without  being 
afraid  of  seeming  idle  (Becker's  Gallus, 
Exc.  on  the  Batlis,  towards  the  end). 
He  says  it  would  not  do,  however,  to 
begin  bathing  so  early  every  day  of  the 
feast,  which  lasted  six  days,  for  even  such 
a  hixurious  life  as  that  would  become  very 
wearisome. 
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INTRODUCTIOX. 

Tnis  isa  lottor  toa  frlcnd  who  is  naiiicd  Corvinus,  explaining  to  Inm  the  rcasonof  the 
poet's  rejoicing  on  a  particular  occasion,  which  proves  to  be  the  safc  arrival  of  his  friend 
Catullus,  after  a  stormy  voyage  in  which  he  had  encountcred  the  usual  dangers  and  dis- 
playcd  the  usual  amount  of  fear.  There  is  some  playfulness,  though  pcrhaps  a  little 
pouderous,  in  the  description  of  his  friend's  conductandsufferings;  but  the  wliole  com- 
ixjsition  cannot  havc  cost  the  writer  much  labour,  and  does  not  offer  much  entertainment. 
The  last  thirty  or  forty  lincs  are  occupied  with  a  stroke  at  legacy-hunters,  whom  Horace 
liaudles  so  severely  (jMirticularly  in  S.  ii.  5).  This  professes  to  be  introduced  lest  Corvinus 
should  suppose  all  this  enthusiasm  for  Catullus'  safety  was  pretended  with  an  eye  to  his 
will.  The  short  answcr  to  this  is  that  the  man  has  three  children,  and  that  no  one 
would  think  it  worth  his  while  to  spcnd  the  worth  of  an  old  hen  dyiug  of  pip  upon  a 
man  so  situated,  if  his  only  object  was  to  be  remembered  iu  his  will.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  poem  that  belongs  properly  to  satire,  and  it  is  ouly  a  side-blow. 

AEGUMENT. 

A  day  more  pleasant  this  to  me,  Corvinus,  than  that  which  gave  me  birth.  I've  vowed  a 
lamb  to  Juno  and  Miuerva ;  a  fresh  young  steer  to  Jove  :  were  but  my  nieans  as  large 
as  my  affections  a  buU  Td  offer,  fat  as  HispuUa,  fed  by  Clitumnus'  streani,  giving  his 
neck  to  the  great  popa's  stroke ;  for  he  I  love  has  come,  still  trembUng  at  the  dangers 
he's  escaped,  the  ocean  and  the  lightning's  stroke.  The  skies  were  dark,  the  lightning 
flashed,  the  sails  caught  fire,  all  like  a  poet's  storm.  Aud  then  another  horror,  such  as 
the  pictures  show  hung  up  in  Isis'  temple  (the  painter's  maintcnauce,  as  all  men  know). 
When  now  the  hold  was  fuU  and  all  the  pilofs  skill  was  of  no  use,  then  like  the 
beaver  they  began  to  niake  a  bargain  with  the  winds  by  tossing  cargo  overboard. 
"  Throw  over  all  I  have,''  cried  my  CatuUus,  and  gave  to  tlieir  fate  his  finest  clothes,  and 
then  his  silver  dishes,  huge  bowls,  baskets,  a  tliousand  dishes,  cups  of  silver  wrought 
from  which  the  Macedonian  had  drunk.  ANHio  else  in  these  degenerate  days  would 
venture  to  prefer  his  life  to  his  silver  ?  Nearly  all  things  for  use  are  thus  disposed  of, 
stillto  no  purpose.  At  last  the  mast  is  cut  away,  and  the  ship  rights :  a  sadresource 
is  that  which  maims  the  vessel. 

V.  57.  Now  go,  commit  your  life  to  the  winds,  trusting  a  rough-hewn  log,  three  or 
four  inches  from  destruction  at  the  best.  And  then  remember  what  you  have  to  carry 
when  you  go  to  sea,  baskets  of  bread  and  a  fat  flagon  and  liatchets  for  thc  stonn.  But 
when  the  sea  fell  cahn  and  the  wind  fair,  and  fates  propitious,  the  ship  wcnt  on  its 
course  with  clothcs  spread  out  and  but  one  forcsail  left.  The  suu  brought  hopc,  the 
Alban  peak  is  secn  and  Ostia's  basin  entercd,  a  nobler  work  than  nature's :  then  the 
Bailor  lands  and  loves  to  tell  the  story  of  his  dangerous  voyage.  Go,  boys,  with  rcvcrent 
lips  and  hearts,  hang  garlands  on  the  shrines,  sprinkle  the  knife  with  meal,  set  out  the 
altars.  I  shall  come  presently,  and  when  that  duty's  doue  I  shall  go  liome  to  my 
bright  Larcs :  to  these  1'!!  offer  and  to  Jove  :  the  boughs  are  on  the  door,  and  morniug 
lamps  are  hanging  over  it. 

V.  93.  Suspect  me  not,  Catullus  has  thrce  children.  Who  would  expend  the  worth  of  a 
dying  hen  on  friend  so  useless  ?  no,  not  a  quail.     If  rich  G:ilUta  catch  a  fever  or 
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Pacuvius  without  children,  their  porticos  arc  lined  with  praying  tablets.  Somo 
vow  a  hecatomb  (for  elephants  we  liave  nonc  in  Latium,  except  the  emperor's  herd, 
the  sons  of  those  that  carried  Hannil)al  and  Pyrrhus  and  our  ovvn  great  nien).  But 
Novius  aud  Hister  would  liave  oHcrcd  thcse.  For  one  of  thcm  would  sacrifice  his 
finest  slaves,  or  crown  liis  maid  for  the  altar  or  his  cliild,  thougli  he  must  not  expect 
a  miracle.  My  couutryman  is  right :  a  thousand  ships  arc  nothing  to  a  will.  For  if 
the  patient  should  recover,  lie  will  destroy  the  will  and  leave  his  money  to  Pacuvius. 
who  prayed  for  his  recovery  and  obtained  it.  Aud  so  Pacuvius  triumphs,  such  retum 
he  gets  for  tlie  mere  killing  of  his  daughter. 
V.  128.  Long  live  Pacuvius,  three  Ncstors'  livcs ;  let  all  that  Nero  stole  be  his,  gold 
mountains  high,  and  not  a  friend  in  all  the  world. 

Natali,  Corvinej  clie  milii  dulcior  haec  lux, 
Qua  festus  promissa  deis  animalia  caespes 
Exspectat.     Niveam  Reginae  ducimus  agnam ; 
Par  vellus  dabitur  pugnanti  Gorgone  Maura  : 


1.  Natali,  Corvine,  die^  Tlie  welcoming 
of  the  day  that  reminds  us  of  our  birtli, 
and  assigning  to  it  a  gladness  which  it 
rarely  inspires  after  childhood,  is  a  conven- 
tionality  as  old  as  history.  Tlie  Ronians 
from  the  earliest  times  observed  tlieir  birth- 
days  and  those  of  their  rulers  and  great 
men  and  their  friends,  as  religious  holidays, 
witli  prayers  and  sacrifices,  as  we  have 
seeu  in  the  last  satire  (v.  85.  See  also  S. 
v.  37  ;  ix.  51 ;  and  Horace's  Ode  on  Maece- 
nas'  birthday,  iv.  11) : 

"  Jure  sollennis  mihi  sanctioi-que 
Paene  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 
Luce  Maecenas  meus  afiiuentes 
Ordinat  annos." 

As  to '  caespes,'  turf  altars  were  commonly 
used  by  persons  of  moderate  means.  Ho- 
race  ofters  victims  to  Venus  (C.  i.  19.  13) 
and  to  Liber  (iii.  8.  4)  "  caespite  vivo." 

3.  Niveam  Reginae  ducimiis  agnam ;] 
White  victims  were  offered  to  tlie  gods 
above,  and  black  to  those  below,  x^<^J"oj. 

"  Quatuor^hic  primum  nigrantes  terga  ju- 
vencos 
Constituit,  frontique  invergit  vina  sacer- 
dos."  (Aen.  vi.  243.) 

This  was  Aeueas'  offering  to  the  gods  be- 
low.  Dido  offering  to  Oeres,  Phoebus,  and 
Lyaeus,  offers  a  white  cow. 

"  Ipsa  tenens  dextra  pateram  pulcherrima 
Dido 
Candentis  vaccae    media   inter    cornua 
fundit." 


The  worship  of  Juno  Regina  was  brought 
from  Veii  by  Camillus,  according  to  Livy, 
and  a  temple  was  built  to  her  under  that 
name  on  tlie  Aventine  (v.  22,  &c.).  Cicero 
speaks  of  her  having  temples  at  Melita  and 
Samos  :  "  Teque,  Juno  Regina,  cujus  duo 
fima  duabus  in  insulis  posita  sociorum,  Meli- 
tae  et  Sami "  (In  Verr.  ii.  5.  72).  She  had 
many  other  titles,  as  Matrona  (Hor.  C.  iii. 
5. 59),  Lucina,  Moueta,  &c.  Tlie  Scholiast 
mentions  a  reading  '  Fortunae,'  but  it  is 
obviously  false.  She  who  fought  with  the 
Gorgon(that  is  on  her  'aegis')  was  Minerva, 
to  whom  he  has  promised  a  like  offering  for 
the  preservation  of  his  friend.  The  gods  to 
whom  they  offered  on  such  occasions  were 
perhaps  chosen  rather  arbitrarily,  or  cir- 
cumstances  might  direct  the  choice  in  somo 
instances.  Horace  gives  the  credit  of  his 
own  preservation  now  to  the  Muses  (C.  iii. 
4.  27)  aud  now  to  Liber  (iii.  8.  5).  But  Ju- 
piter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  were  commonly 
worshipped  together.  The  temple  on  the 
Capitoline  hill  consisted  of  three  parts,  of 
which  the  middle  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Opt.  Max.,  that  on  the  right  to  Juno,  and 
the  other  to  Minerva.  The  Gorgon  Medusa, 
whosehead  Perseuscutoffand  Pallas  placed 
upon  her  '  aegis,'  was  by  some  traditions  an 
inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  so  Juvenal  calls 
her  '  Maura.'  '  Pugnanti  Gorgone  '  is  iu 
construction  like  '  clipeo  venientis  et  has- 
ta'  (xi.  106).  It  is  not  the  ablative  of  the 
instrument,  as  Mr.  Mayor  says :  it  is 
"  fighting  armed  with  the  Gorgou"  as  the 
other  is  "  comiug  armed  with  shield  and 
spear." 
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Sed  procul  extensum  petulans  quatit  hostia  funem 
Tarpeio  servata  Jovi  frontemque  coruscat ; 
Quipi^e  ferox  vitulus,  teniplis  maturus  et  arae 
Sparg^endusque  mero,  quem  jam  pudet  ubera  matris 
Ducere,  qui  vexat  nascenti  robora  cornu. 
Si  res  ampla  domi  similisque  adectibus  esset, 
Pinguior  Hispulla  traheretur  taurus  et  ipsa 
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5.  Sed  procul  extensum']  A  young  steer 
is  tied  iiiid  chiifes  at  the  leiigth  of  the  rope, 
and  shftkes  his  head  with  rage,  waiting  to 
l)e  oflered  to  Jupiter  Opt.  Max.  The  Ca- 
pitoline  hill  was  also  eallod  Taqieiau  (Livy 
i.  55)  trom  the  treacherous  Tarpeia  who  be- 
trayed  thc  citadel  on  that  hill  to  the  Sa- 
bines.  The  prccipitons  part  of  the  liill 
from  which  criiniuals  were  thrown  was 
inore  espccially  kuown  by  that  name. 
'  Sed '  nieaus  ouly  that  another  victim  was 
reserved  for  Jove  more  fitting  than  the 
lamb.  'Coruscare'  is  the  same  as  'vi- 
brare.'  Ruperti  says  so,  and  then  gives  a 
choice  of  other  meanings,  as  usual.  Wine 
was  commonly  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
■victim  before  it  was  killed,  and  on  the 
parts  that  were  sacrificed  while  they  were 
burning  on  the  altar  (see  last  note).  They 
were  also  sprinkled  with  meal  (mola  salsa) 
and  'thus.'  Juvenars  description  of  his 
victim  is  like  that  of  Horace  (C.  iv.  2.  54, 
sqq.)  : 

"  Te  decem  tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tener  solvet  Titulus,  relicta 
Matre  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis 

In  mea  vota, 
Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  lunae  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  niveus  videri, 
Caetera  fulvus." 

8.  ubera  matris  Ducere,~\  The  meanings 
of  the  word  '  ducere '  are  very  various.  It 
is  here  used  as  it  commonly  is  with  '  po- 
cula,'  to  drain  (vi.  428).  Above  (v.  3)  it  is 
used  for  oftcring  a  victim,  and  so  it  is  be- 
low  (v.  112)  aud  itt  x.  65:  "duc  in  Capi- 
tolia  magnum  Cretatumque  bovem."  It  is 
the  ordinary  word  for  marrying  a  wife  (i. 
22 ;  vi.  28.  201),  for  moulding  a  statue 
(vii.  237),  for  burying  the  dead  (i.  146 ;  x. 
240),  for  drawing  lots  (vi.  583),  for  drag- 
ging  by  the  heels  (v.  125 ;  x.  66),  for  spin- 
ning  (xii.  65),  for  contracting  (as  we  say  of 
a  stain,  &c.)  (ii.  81  ;  xiii.  215),  and  so 
Horace  hus  it  above.  Juvenal  also  uses  it 
for  stealing  (xiii.  152).    The  many  other  de- 


rived  meanings  of  thc  word  may  be  found  in 
Forcellini.  In  many  of  its  siguifications 
'  trahere '  is  uscd  synonymously  with  it 
(v.  11).  '  Quippe  ferox  vitulus,'  '  sure  'tis 
a  wild  steer.' 

11.  Pingidor  HispuUa']  He  says  if  his 
means  were  equal  to  his  affection  he  would 
ofler  a  bull  fatter  than  HispuUa,  which 
name  we  have  had  before  (vi.  74).  Hein- 
rich  says  it  is  counected  with  Hispo  (ii.  50) 
and  a  contraction  of  Hisponilla,  as  MaruUa 
from  Maronilla,  ilaro.  The  bcast  should 
be  hardly  able  to  carry  its  own  weight  (a 
prize  ox),  not  reared  in  the  pastures  about 
Kome,  bnt  a  white  beast  whose  breeding 
(sanguis)  should  showthat  he  came  from  the 
CUtumnus.  This  was  a  small  stream  in 
Umbria  still  called  Clitunno.  Rising  near 
Trebia  (Trevi)  its  course  was  very  short 
till  it  joined  the  Tinia,  a  tributary  of  the 
Tiber.  It  flowed  through  a  valley  rich  in 
pasture  land,  and  celebrated  for  a  breed 
of  peculiarly  white  sheep  and  cattle,  to 
which  Virgil  refers  (Georg.  ii.  146)  : 

"  Hinc  albi,  Clitumne,  greges,  et  maxima 
taurus 
Victima,  saepe  tuo  perfusi  flumiae  sacro 
Komanos  ad  templa  deum    duxere  tri- 
umphos." 
And  Propertius  alludes  to  the  samc  (iii.  10. 
25,  Paley)  : 

"Qua  formosa  suo  Clitumnus  flumina  luco 
Integit  et  niveos  abluit  unda  boves." 

The  stream  was  held  in  religious  veneration, 
and  there  were  many  small  temples  near  the 
source  (Pliuy,  Epp.  viii.  8).  For  this  rea- 
son  and  froin  their  colour,  the  animals  bred 
on  the  banks  were  commonly  used  for  sacri- 
fice.  In  Horace's  time  the  hills  of  Algidus 
and  Alba  furnished  most  beasts  for  this 
purpose.     See  C.  iii.  23.  9  : 

"  Nam  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota  quercus  inter  et  ilices, 
Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  herbig, 
Victima  poutificum  secures 
Cervice  tinget." 
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Mole  piger,  nec  finitima  nutritus  in  herba, 
Laeta  sed  ostendens  Clitumni  pascua  sanguis 
Iret^  et  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro, 
Ob  reditum  trepidantis  adliuc  horrendaque  passi 
Nuper  et  incolumen  sese  mirantis  amici. 
Nam  praeter  pelag-i  casus  et  fulguris  ictus 
Evasit.     Densae  caelum  abscondere  tenebrae 
Nube  una  subitusque  antennas  impulit  ignis, 
Quum  se  quisque  illo  percussum  crederet  et  mox 
Attonitus  nullum  conferri  posse  putaret 
Naufrag-ium  velis  ardentibus.     Omnia  fiunt 
Talia^  tam  graviter,  si  quando  poetica  surgit 
Tempestas.     Genus  ecce  aliud  discriminis ;  audi 
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14.  a  grandi  cervix  ferienda  ministro,'] 
Among  tlie  Greeks  the  vietim  was  killed  by 
the  officiating  priest.  With  the  Romans 
this  duty  was  performed  by  a  person  who 
bore  the  title  of  '  popa '  (Persius,  vi.  73,  n.). 
It  wasthe  practice  tirst  tostrikethe  victim 
on  the  head  with  a  hammer  to  stun  it,  and 
then  to  cut  the  thi'oat,  or  chopthe  neck  with 
an  axe.  Suetonius  saj-s  of  Cahgula  that  he 
acted  as  '  popa  '  on  oue  occasion,  and  made 
the  poor  wretch  who  should  have  cut  the 
animaFs  throat  the  victim  (e.  32)  :  "Ad- 
mota  altaribus  victima  succinctus  poparum 
habitu  elato  alte  malleo  cultrarium  macta- 
vit;"  where  '  cultrarius'  was  the  popa's 
deputy.  The  victim  was  '  mactata  '  after 
the  blow  of  the  hammer,  which  -was  ad- 
ministered  by  the  '  popa  :'  the  '  cultrarius ' 
probably  was  a  lower  officer  who  Hnished 
the  business.  Juvenal  speaks  of  him  as  a 
burly  fellow,  '  grandi.'     See  S.  vii.  210. 

15.  trepidantis  adhuc]  Though  the  dan- 
ger  was  past  he  was  still  trembling  at  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  lately  gone 
through. 

n.fulguris  icfus  Hvasit.']  The  Scholiast 
had  '  fuhninis  ictus,'  aud  so  has  P.  Most 
MSS.  have  '  fulguris,'  which  probably  was 
changed  to  '  fulminis  '  because  of  '  ictus  :' 
but  that  expression  is  as  proper  as  '  impuht 
ignis.'  P.  and  two  other  MSS.  have  '  eva- 
sit.'  Nearly  all  have  'evasi '  with  a  difFerent 
punctuation,  which  Ruperti  has  foUowed. 
Heinrich  and  Jahn  have  '  evasit,'  which  is 
the  simplest. 

19.  impulit  ignis,']  This  probably  refers 
to  the  meteoric  flashes  known  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  as  the  fire  of  St.  Ehno,  as  ex- 
plained  on  Horace,  C.  i.  3.  2 :  "  Sic  fratres 
Helenae  lucida  sidera,"      The  flashes,  he 


says,  seemed  to  set  the  sails  on  fire,  and 
the  passengers  all  thought  they  themselves 
were  struck,  and  that  no  shipwreck  could 
be  so  bad  as  the  burning  of  the  vesseh  As 
to  '  attonitus '  see  xiv.  306,  n. 

23.  si  quando  poetica  surgit]  This  is 
the  readiug  of  nearly  all  the  MSS.  Jahn 
from  a  conjecture  of  Schurzfleisch,  whose 
MS.  omits  '  si,'  reads  '  quam  quando.'  Ju- 
venal  says  when  a  storm  gets  up  in  poetry 
all  the  incidents  are  the  same  and  as  ter- 
rible  as  in  this  storm.  The  other  reading 
only  reverses  the  order.  But  there  is  no 
authority  or  necessity  for  it. 

24.  Genus  ecce  aliud  discriminis ;]  '  But 
here  is  another  kind  of  danger,'  which  he 
relatcs  at  v.  30,  introducing  it  with  a  little 
mock  seriousness  and  a  parenthesis  about 
pictures  of  wrecks.  The  practice  of  ship- 
wrecked  sailors  hanging  up  pictures  in  the 
temples  (of  Isis  in  particular)  is  often  al- 
luded  to.     See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  5.  13. 

" Me  tabuhi  sacer 

Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  potenti 

Vestimenta  maris  Deo." 

They  also  carried  such  pictures  about  to 
gct  pity  and  alms.  See  xiv.  301,  sq. 
What  Juvenal  says  is  "  here  is  another  sort 
of  dauger :  listen  and  pity  him  again : 
though  what  follows  is  oidy  a  part  of  the 
same  bad  kick,  terrible  indeed,  but  familiar 
to  many,  and  oue  which  mauy  a  temple 
with  its  votive  picture  testifies  to  :  for  w^ho 
does  uot  know  that  the  painters  get  their 
Hviug  by  Isis  ?  A  like  misfortune  then  befell 
our  CatuUus :"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say 
what  it  was :  the  throwing  over  of  his  goods, 
which  no  doubt  would   be   introduced  in 
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Et  miserere  iterum  ;  quanquam  sint  cetera  sortis  25 

Ejusdem  ;  pars  dira  quidem  sed  cognita  multis, 

Et  quam  vutiva  testantur  tana  tabella 

Plurima.     Pictores  quis  nescit  ab  Iside  pasci  ? 

Aceidit  et  nostro  similis  fortuna  Catullo, 

Quum  ])lenus  Ihictu  medius  foret  alveus  et  jam  30 

Alternum  puppis  latus  evertentibus  undis 

Arboris  incertae  nullam  prudentia  cani 

Rectoris  conferret  opem,  decidere  jactu 

Coepit  cum  ventis,  imitatus  castora,  qui  se 

Eunuchum  ipse  facit  cupiens  evadere  damno  36 

Testiculi ;  adeo  medicatum  intellig-it  inguen. 

"  Fundite  quae  mea  sunt/^  dicebat^  "  cuncta,"  Catullus, 

Praecipitare  volens  etiam  pulcherrima,  vestem 

Purpuream  teneris  quoque  Maecenatibus  aptam. 


many  pictures  of  tliis  sort,  for  the  first  ex- 
pedient  iu  danger  was  to  lifrhteu  tbe  ship, 
as  in  St.  Paurs  voyage.  Jahu  [and  Rib- 
bcck]  have  '  discriniinis  audi  Et,'&c.  ;  and 
also  '  ejusdem  pars  dira.'  The  other  edi- 
tors  have  a  stop  at  '  ejusdem.'  As  it  is,  I 
think  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
passage. 

30.  Qiiiim  plenus  JIuctu~\  "  Wlicn  the 
hold  was  full  of  water,  and  when  the  waves 
were  tossing  up  first  this  side  and  then  that 
of  the  ship,  a  crazy  trec,  and  the  skill  of 
the  okl  pilot  could  uot  hclp  her,  he  began 
to  settle  with  the  winds  by  tossing  over  the 
cargo."  The  words  '  arboris  incertae  '  have 
given  a  grcat  deal  of  trouble,  and  various 
conjectural  alterations  havc  bcen  suggested. 
Jalin  has  adopted  'arbori '  from  Lachmann. 
Heinrich  proposes  '  marmoris  incerti.'  I 
think  the  common  readiug  may  stand,  'ar- 
boris '  being  used  iu  apposition  with  '  pup- 
pis.'  He  is  abusing  the  ship,  which  he  calls 
'dolatum  lignum'  below,  as  we  might  call  it 
a  log.  I  know  no  other  way  of  explaining 
the  text.  Cramcr,  who  Hke  some  others 
takes  '  arboris '  for  the  mast,  would  read 
'  iucerto,'  and  explains  it  '  from  the  crazy 
state  of  the  mast,'  quoting  such  placcs  as 
Tac.  Ann.  iii.  54:  "  incerta  maris."  But 
tliis  is  not  to  the  point.  '  Incerto '  is  the 
reading  however  of  several  MSS.  [and 
of  Ribbeck].  'Jactus'  is  explained  on 
iii.  125  :  "  nus(juam  minor  est  jactura 
clientis."  '  Dcciderc  '  is  the  legal  term 
for  coming  to  terms  with  an  opponent. 
See  among  other  places  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1. 
48,  Long's  note.     Tlie  fablc  that  follows 


about  the  beaver  is  as  old  as  Aesop,  and 
was  bcHcved  by  the  ancients.  It  is  often 
alhided  to.  '  Adco  intelligit '  is  '  he  so  fully 
undcrstands'  (S.  xi.  131).  Hcinrich  thinks 
this  vcrse  an  interpohition  :  if  so,  '  cupiens ' 
belongs  to  CatuUus.  But  I  think  it  gc- 
nuine. 

39.  teneris  quoque  Maecenatihus']  See 
S.  i.  66,  n. :  "  Multum  refcrens  de  Maece- 
nate  supino."  This  name  it  appears  was 
long  a  proverb.  He  tlnew  overboard  his 
purple  clothes  and  others  made  of  fine 
Spanish  wool,  from  sheep  which  he  says 
were  colourcd  by  the  quality  of  the  rich 
grass,  the  fine  watcr  of  the  Baetis,  with  its 
hidden  virtues,  and  the  air  of  the  couutry 
where  thcy  were  bred,  wliich  was  tlic  mo- 
dern  Andalusia,  called  Bactica  from  the 
rivcr  Baetis  (the  Guadalquivir),  by  w'hich 
and  its  tributaries  it  was  watcred.  This 
vallcy  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  the 
richest  in  Spain,  and  was  famous  for  its 
breed  of  sheep.  Martial  addressing  a  toga 
sent  him  by  a  friend,  asks  (viii.  28) : 

"An  Tartessiacus  stabuli  nutritor  Iberi 
Baetis  in  Hesperia  te  quoque  lavit  ove  ?" 

He  often  mentions  them  elsewherc.  Virgirs 
conccit  about  the  golden  agc  is  that  the 
wool  will  bc  dycd  by  the  grass  that  feeds 
the  sheep  (EcL  4.  42,  sqcj.) : 

"  Xec  varios  discet  mentiri  lana  colores ; 
Ipse  scd  iu  pratis  arics  jam  suavc  rubenti 
Murice,  jam  croceo  nmtabit  vellera  luto ; 
Sponte  sua  sandix  pascentes  vestiet  ag- 
nos." 
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D.  JUNII  JUVENALIS 


Atque  alias  quarum  generosi  graminis  ipsum 
Infecit  natura  pecus,  sed  et  egregius  fons 
Viribus  occultis  et  Baeticus  adjuvat  aer. 
Ille  nec  argentura  dubitabat  mittere,  lances 
Parthenio  factas^  iirnae  cratera  capacem 
Et  dignum  sitientc  Pholo  vel  conjuge  Fusci ; 
Adde  et  bascaudas  et  mille  escalia,  multum 
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45 


The  wool  of  Bactica  it  appears  was  of  a 
ycllow  colour,  and  the  colour  was  popu- 
larly  attributcd  to  the  water  of  the  river. 
Martial  (xii.  99)  addresses  it  thus  : 

"  Baetis,  olivifera  crinera  redimite  corona, 
Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellera  tingis  aquis." 

And  on  a  'lacerna  Baetica'  he  savs  (xiv. 
133) : 

"Non  est   lana  mihi  mendax,   nec  mutor 
aeno; 
Si    placeaut   Tyriae,    me    mea  tinxit 
ovis." 

43.  lUe  nec  argeninm  dubifabat  mit- 
tere,']  '  Mittere  '  is  used  in  this  sense  by 
Horace  (iii.  24.  47)  : 

"  Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gemmas  et  lapides  aurum  et  inutile 
•         «         •         » 
Mittamus,  scelerum  si  bene  poenitet." 

The  Scholiast  says '  Parthenius '  is  the  name 
of  a  '  caelator,'  a  worker  in  metal,  which  he 
guessed  perhaps  fi'om  this  place.  Gran- 
gaeus  says  he  was  a  sculptor  "  de  quo  PH- 
nius  plura,"  which  notion  Hciuecke  (p. 
100)  is  afraid  must  have  come  to  the  old 
commentator  '  per  portam  eburneam,'  for 
he  cannot  tiud  sucli  a  passage  in  Pliny,  nor 
can  any  one  else.  Ruperti  and  Heinrich 
say  '  Parthenio '  is  equivalent  to  '  Samio,' 
'Parthenia'  beingthe  old  name  for '  Samos,' 
which  place  was  celebrated  for  its  earthcn- 
ware  vessels.  (The  chiy  is  mentioned  in 
S.  vi.  514.)  Juvenal  seems  to  be  speakiug 
throughout  of  silver.  But  the  Samians 
were  connected  with  the  earliest  history  of 
metal-casting ;  aud  two  Samian  artists 
named  Theodorus  are  mentioned.  It  was, 
it  appears,  the  younger  Theodorus,  who 
was  said  by  thcDelphians  (Herod.  i.  51)  to 
have  made  the  great  silver  '  crater  '  given 
by  Croesus  to  their  temple.  Tliis  '  crater ' 
Herodotus  says  held  600  amphorae,  about 
1800  Roman  urnae,  or  5400  gallons,  the 
urua  heing  as  nearly  as  possible  3  gallous 
(S.  vi.  426,  n.).     This  makes  it  the  more 


probable  that  Pai-thenius  here  stands  for 
Samius,  which  reason  Heinrich  seems  to 
have  overlooked.  '  Crater '  was  the  bowl 
iu  which  the  ancieuts  mixed  their  wine 
and  water  (Hor.  i.  20.  11,  n.).  'Pho- 
lus '  was  a  centaur  whom  Virgil  among 
many  others  mentions  (Georg.  ii.  456).  He 
is  gcnerally  connected  with  drinkiug,  as  the 
centaurs  commouly  wcre.  Whoever  Fuscus 
or  liis  wife  may  have  been,  perhaps  she  is 
the  woiuan  who  sat  for  the  picture  in  vi. 
413 — 433.  She  is  described  as  "  totum 
Oenophorum  sitieus  plena  quod  tenditur 
urna."  Therc  are  two  Fusci  mentioned, 
iv.  112  and  xvi.  46. 

46.  Adde  et  hascaudas  et  mille  escalia.~\ 
'  Bascauda  '  is  a  Celtic  word,  and  origiually 
belonged  to  certain  vessels  introduced  from 
Britain.  The  word  is  the  original  of  '  bas- 
ket.'  Martial  has  an  epigram  on  one  (xiv. 
99): 

"  Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Bri- 
tannis  : 
Sed  me  nunc  mavult  dicere  Eoma 
suam." 


The  name  must  have  afterwards  been  given 
to  silver  vessels  made  elsewhere.  '  Escaha ' 
(vasa)  are  dishes  of  whatever  shape  to 
hold  meat,  '  esca.'  '  Lances '  were  flat. 
A  large  nuraber  of  MSS.  have  '  escalia :' 
P.  and  many  others  '  escaria,'  which  is  the 
reading  of  all  the  editions  but  Heinrich's, 
who  compares  with  '  escalia  '  the  German 
'  Scliale.'  '  Multum  caelati '  is  '  a  great 
quantity  of  chased  silver  cups.'  As  to  Philip 
and  his  gold  see  note  on  Horace,  C.  iii. 
16.  13 : 

" diffidit  urbium 

Portas  vir  Macedo  et  subruit  aemnlos 
Reges  muueribus." 

Valerius  Maximus  admires  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  Alexander,  chiding  him  for  trying 
to  wiu  tlie  regard  of  the  people  by  money, 
aud  askiug  liow  he  could  expect  to  get  by 
money  that  fidelity  which  could  only  be 
gained  by  love.  Valerius  adds,  "  At  vero 
ante  Philippus  majore  ex  parte  mercator 
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Caelati  biberat  quo  callidus  emptor  Olynthi. 
Sed  (juis  nunc  alius  qua  mundi  parte,  (juis  audct 
Ar«^ent()  praeferre  caput  rebusque  salutem  ? 
Non  propter  vitam  faeiunt  patrimonia  quidam, 
Sed  vitio  caeci  propter  patrimonia  vivunt. 
Jactatur  rerum  utilium  pars  maxima ;  sed  ncc 
Damna  levant.     Timc  adversis  urgentibus  illuc 
Decidit  ut  malum  ferro  summitteret;   hac  re 
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Gracciac  quam  victor  "  (vii.  2. 10.  Extcra). 
This  letter  to  bis  son  is  given  by  Ciccro 
de  Oir.  ii.  15.  Olvnthus  in  Chaloidicc  was 
besiegetl  by  Philip  B.c.  348,  and  takcn 
througrli  tlie  trcachery  of  two  of  thc  inhabit- 
ants,  Lasthenes  and  Euthycratcs,  whosc 
serviccs  PliiHp  bouglit.  Thc  city  was  de- 
stroycd  and  the  inhabitants  sold.  All  the 
citics  in  Chalcidice  he  gaincd  at  thc  sanic 
timc  and  in  the  same  way.  Hc  acted  uni- 
vcrsally  on  tiie  principlc  h\id  down  for  hini 
by  tlic  orack^  apyvpfais  KSyxV^^  t^^-X""  '"'^ 
■KavTa  /tpaTTjcreij.  Philip  had  the  rcputation 
of  being  a  hard  drinker :  Pliny  says  he 
slept  with  a  gold  cup  under  his  pillow 
(H.  N.  .\xxiii.  3). 

48.  Sed  quis  niinc  a/ius  qual  Tlicrc  is 
a  mock  scriousness  about  all  this  description 
of  Catullus'  sacrifice  of  liis  goods  to  save 
his  life.  Thc  man  must  have  been  in  a 
tcrrible  fright,  and  went  on  throwing  his 
things  away  rccklessly,  it  would  seem,  in 
the  hoi>e  of  making  the  ship  lighter  or  pro- 
pitiating  the  ck-mcnts.  Tliere  is  some 
huniour  therefore  iu  the  apparent  carnest- 
ness  w-ith  which  he  asks  "  WTio  else  in 
these  days  and  where,  who,  I  say,  has  the 
boklness  to  prcfer  his  life  to  his  money  ?" 
Tiy  irov  ;  "  Nay,  take  my  lifc  and  all — you 
take  my  life  whcn  you  do  take  the  means 
whereby  I  live,"says  Sliylock.  The  two  ncxt 
vcrses  Heinrich  says  contain  good  sensc, 
but  in  this  place  are  very  insipid.  He  and 
Jalin  agree  with  Bcntk-y,  who  on  Hor.  A.  P. 
387  pronounecs  tbem  spurious.  Bentloy 
asks,  "quorsum  cnim  hic  Quidam,  quum 
jam  dixcrat  ne  unum  quidcm  ulla  mundi 
parte  vitam  patrimonio  pracferre  ?  Quale 
autem  illud  Jacere  patrimonia  !  quae  sca- 
bies  locutionis  !  Quam  alienum  et  panno- 
8um  illud  Vitio  caeci !  quod  co  tantum 
assuitur  ut  versiculi  cento  sarciatur — sole- 
bant  olira  sentcntiosa  hujusmodi  in  mar- 
gine  allini  quae  postea  in  contextum  irrcp- 
serunt."  We  may  givc  tlic  vcrses  up  with- 
out  loss.  Tbe  Scholiast  bowever  has  them 
and  all  the  MSS. 

52.  Jactatur  rerum  utilium]  '  Res  utiles' 


are  all  kinds  of  tbings  uscd  by  man,  in- 
cluding  food.  They  arc  opposed  to  oma- 
mcntal  things.  But  all  Ibc  losscs  do  not 
lightcn  tlie  ship  cnougb.  Kupcrti  thinks 
'  juvant '  is  the  projx^r  word.  Heincckc 
quotcs  against  him  Virgil  (Acn.  i.  145, 
146),  "  levat  ipse  tridenti ;  Et  vastasapcrit 
syrtes,  et  tempcrat  a(K]uor."  But  tbcre 
the  siiip  was  aground.  '  Levant '  is  the 
right  word  however.  '  Nec '  is  '  not  even.' 
(xi.  132.) 

54.  Decidit  ut  malum'\  This  is  the  read- 
ing  of  most  MSS.  P.  has  '  recidit '  and 
so  bas  the  Seboliast.  The  first  syllable 
of  tliat  word  is  made  long  by  Lucrctius, 
Propertius,  and  Ovid  (sce  Forccllini).  Ru- 
pcrti's  rulc  (Var.  Lcct.)  that  in  vcrbs 
compoundcd  with  '  re,'  that  sylhible  is 
common,  providcd  the  simple  vcrbs  bcgin 
with  a  consonaut,  is  not  true.  Here  'de- 
dicit'  is  probably  the  right  word,  in  the 
sensc  in  which  the  Grceks  commonly  use 
KOTrt/3oiVeu',  '  hc  comcs  (or  matters  come) 
to  this,  that  he  must  apply  the  axe  to 
the  mast.'  So  Suetonius  says  of  Claudius, 
"  ad  eas  rei  familiaris  angustias  decidit," 
and  Pliny,  Epp.  iv.  11,  "nunc  eo  decidit 
ut  exul  de  senatore,  rbctor  de  oratore 
fieret"  (Heineckc,  p.  101).  'Recidit' 
[Ribbeck]  miglit  however  be  ndmitted 
[or  '  rcccidit,'  Jahn],  and  if  so,  it  would 
be  like  '  res  redit '  so  common  in  Tcrence, 
as  "  in  eum  jam  res  rcdiit  locum  Ut  sit 
necesse  "  (Heaut.  ii.  3.  118).  '  Hac  re  ' 
is  the  reading  of  only  one  MS.,  wliich 
Rupcrti  ])raises  highly,  and  attriljutcs  to 
thc  twcli'tli  ccntury.  This  rcading  is  al- 
most  too  good  to  bc  true  on  such  slcndcr 
authority.  The  other  MSS.  as  well  as 
the  Scholiast  have  '  ac  se '  or  '  at  se.* 
[Jahn  and  Ribbcck  have  'ac  se.']  I 
have  howcvcr  foUowed  Hoinrich  in  a 
doubtful  rcading.  The  scnsc  then  is  "  by 
this  act  he  got  out  of  thc  difficulty :  but 
thc  cxtrcmc  of  dangcr  must  it  bc  when 
we  api)ly  means  of  relicf  which  must  take 
away  part  of  the  ship."  '  Explicat '  is 
usecl  as  Horace  uses  it  in  C.  iv.  y.  44,  n. : 
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Explicat  angustum ;  discriminis  ultima  quando  55 

Praesidia  afferimus  navem  factura  minorem. 

I  nunc  et  ventis  animam  committe  dolato 

Confisus  ligno^  digitis  a  morte  remotus 

Quatuor  aut  septem,  si  sit  latissima  taeda. 

Mox  cum  reticulis  et  pane  et  ventre  lagenae  60 

Aspice  sumendas  in  tempestate  secures. 

Sed  postquam  jacuit  planum  mare^  tempora  postquam 

Prospera  vectoris  fatumque  valentius  Euro 

Et  pelagOj  postquam  Parcae  meliora  benigna 

Pensa  manu  ducunt  hilares  et  staminis  albi  65 

Lanificae^  modica  nec  multum  fortior  aura 

Ventus  adest_,  inopi  miserabilis  arte  cucurrit 


"per  obstantes  catervas  Explicuit  sua 
victor  arma." 

57.  /  niDic  et  ventis  animam  committe^ 
As  to  'I  nunc '  see  x.  310,  n.  '  Dolato 
ligno'  is  not  a  smooth  plauk  as  Mr. 
Mayor  says,  but  rough-hewn  with  a 
dolabra.  (S.  viii.  248.)  A  '  digitus  '  was 
one-sixteenth  of  an  English  foot :  four  or 
seveu  is  a  couventional  way  of  speaking. 
See  xiv.  289.  Heinrich  refers  to  the  say- 
ing  ascribed  to  Anacharsis  by  Diogeues 
Laertius  (i.  103),  fxaOwv  reTrapas  SaKTv- 
\ovs  elvai  rh  Trdxos  ttjs  vfws,  roffovrov, 
e<pr),  Tov  davdrov  rovs  vKiOvras  a-rr^x^i^v. 
Euperti  has  abundauce  of  quotatious  on 
the  terrors  of  the  deep,  which  Horace 
sums  up  in  woful  terms  in  the  thii"d 
ode  of  the  first  book.  '  Taeda '  is  the 
generic  name  for  the  trees  yielding  tar, 
including  several  varieties  of  the  '  piuus,' 
of  wliich  mauy  were  used  iu  ship-build- 
ing :  for  which  reason  'pinus'  is  fre- 
quently  used  for  a  ship,  though  '  taeda ' 
only  here. 

60.  Mox  cum  reticidis']  '  After  you 
have  thought  of  that,  then  look  at  what 
you  have  to  take  with  you  for  the  voyage, 
a  bag  of  bread,  a  big  lageua,  aud  hat- 
chcts,'  which  makes  a  ludicrous  climax. 
'  Reticulis  et  pane  '  is  the  same  as  '  reti- 
culum  panis'  in  Hor.  S.  i.  1.  47.  'Reti- 
culum'  is  a  netted  bag,  commouly  used  it 
seems  for  this  purpose.  The  '  lagena ' 
was  the  same  as  the  'amphora,'  and 
'  ventre  lagenae '  is  Hke  '  Moutani  venter,' 
'  the  big-bellied  Montauus,'  S.  iv.  107. 

62.  tempora  postquam  Prospera  vec- 
toris']  '  But  wheu  the  passeuger's  lucky 
time  aiTived,  and  fate  more  luighty  than 
the  wind  and  sea ;'  that  is,  when  the  day 
came  back  and  his  fate  began  to  prevail 


over  the  elements,  where  '  fatum '  is  used 
as  in  S.  xi.  105,  "  ferae  mansuescere 
jussae  Imperii  fato,"  aud  "fortuna  ipsius 
et  urbis  Servatum  victo  caput  abstulit " 
(x.  285).  As  to  the  Parcae  and  their 
spinning  see  S.  iii.  27,  n. ;  xiv.  249. 
Their  spinning  white  threads  was  a  good 
sign.     See  Martial  iv.  73  : 

"  Ultima  volventes  orabat  pensa  sorores, 
Ut    traherent    parva    stamina    pulla 
mora," 

where  the  threads  are  black  and  life  com- 
ing  to  au  eud. 

67.  inopi  miserabilis  arte]  '  The  wretch- 
ed  ship  with  beggarly  shifts  goes  on,  with 
clothes  spread  out  and  foresail,  the  only 
sail  that's  left.'  '  Inopi  arte '  means 
such  poor  means  as  the  storm  had  re- 
duced  her  to.  They  spread  clothes  for 
sails,  the  ouly  one  that  was  left  being 
that  which  rau  out  from  the  bows.  Taci- 
tus  describes  ships  returniug  after  a  storm 
'  intentis  vestibus '  (Ann.  ii.  24).  The 
foresail  was  called  '  dolo  :'  it  was  a  fore 
and  aft  sail  of  small  size.  Livy  mentions 
it  (xxxvi.  44,  45).  The  rig  of  the  Roman 
sailiug  ships  however  seems  not  to  be  very 
well  uuderstood.  There  was  a  sail  called 
'  artemo,'  wliich  some  think  was  tlie  main- 
saiL  So  our  translators  render  it  in  St. 
Paul's  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  40).  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  that  can  be  right. 
Thcy  would  be  more  likely  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  to  hoist  the  foresail  or  jib,  as 
we  call  it,  if  they  had  one.  The  Schohast 
says  the  '  artemo  '  is  meant  here.  The 
larger  ships  had  two  square-rigged  masts. 
'  Prora '  is  used  generally  for  the  ship  and 
particularly  for  the  fore  part '  with  its  own 
saU.' 
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Vestibiis  extentis  et,  quod  superaverat  unum, 

Velo  prora  suo.     Jam  deficientibus  Austris 

Spcs  vitac  cum  sole  rcdit  :  tum  g-ratus  lulo,  70 

Atque  uovcrcali  scdcs  pradata  Lavino, 

Couspicitur  sublimis  apex,  cui  candida  nomcn 

Scrofa  dcdit,  lactis  Phrvg-ibus  miral)ilc  sumcn, 

Et  nunquam  visis  trig-inta  clara  mamillis. 

Tandcm  intrat  positas  inclusa  pcr  aequora  molcs  75 

Tyrrhenamque  Pharon  porrcctaquc  brachia  rursum, 

Quae  pclago  occurrunt  mcdio  longcque  relinquuut 

Italiam — non  sic  ig-itur  mirabere  portus 

Quos  natura  dedit — scd  trunca  puppe  magister 

Interiora  petit  Baianae  pervia  cymbae  80 

Tuti  stag-na  sinus,  gaudcnt  ubi  vcrtice  raso 

Garrula  securi  narrarc  pcricula  nautae. 


70.  ttim  ffra/us  Itdo,']  When  the  sun 
rose  thcy  niade  out  the  heights  of  Alba. 
Whcre  the  Trojans  landed  in  Latiuni 
Acncas  built  a  town  and  called  it  Lavi- 
nium  after  his  wife  Lavinia.  Thirty 
years  afterwards  when  the  population  of 
this  town  increased,  his  son  luhis  or 
Ascanius  left  it  to  his  stcpniother,  and 
foundcd  Alba  Longa.  To  the  spot  he  was 
dircctcd  by  a  white  sow  with  a  litter  of 
thirty  pigs,  such  a  sight  as  the  Trojans 
had  nevcr  seen :  S.  vi.  177 :  "  Scrofa 
Niobe  fccundior  alba."  The  highest  point 
of  the  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  to  which 
the  Ronians  gave  exclusively  the  name 
Mons  Albanus  (now  Monte  Cavo),  and 
from  the  foot  of  which  runs  thc  ridge  on 
wliich  Alba  Longa  appears  to  have  been 
built,  is  3000  feet  above  the  lcvcl  of  the 
sea,  aud  a  conspicuous  object  to  ships  ap- 
proaching  the  coast. 

75.  Tandem  intrat  posifas']  The  port 
of  Rome  was  for  some  ccnturies  Ostia, 
which  was  originally  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  but  gradually  became  lcss 
accessible  from  the  sea  througb  thc  de- 
posit  of  soil  brought  down  by  the  rivcr. 
In  consequcnce  of  this  the  Empcror  Clau- 
dius  in  tlie  year  a.d.  42  causcd  a  basin 
to  be  dug  two  miles  to  tlic  north,  which 
was  coimccted  with  the  river  by  nieans 
of  a  canal.  Here  sliips  of  large  size  were 
able  to  ride,  the  basin  being  protected 
by  two  molcs  which  ran  out  into  the  sea, 
and  betweeu  them  there  was  a  brcak- 
water  with  a  lightliouse  upon  it.  This 
basin  was  called  Portus  Augusti  (I)ion 
Cass.  60,  11.  Suet.  Claudius,  20).     Trajan 


increased  and  improvcd  thls  artificial 
harbour  (which  Juvcnal  says  you  would 
admire  more  thau  any  natural  one)  by 
the  addition  of  an  inner  basin,  as  the 
Sehohast  on  this  pluce  raentious.  This 
})asin  the  pilot  of  Catullus'  ship  made  for. 
It  was  such  that  a  smallboat  might  enter 
and  he  there  in  safety,  such  a  boat  as 
phed  upon  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  by  liaiac. 
The  above  account  exphiins  tlie  text. 
'  Porrectaque  brachia  rursum  '  means  that 
thc  moles  were  curved  outwards  beyond 
tlie  brcakwater  and  took  a  bei)d  inwards 
bchind  it.  '  Xon  sic  igitur '  is  '  not  so 
much  then,'  such  being  the  charaeter  of 
the  work.  '  Sed  '  means  that  though  the 
outer  basiu  was  safe,  the  pilot  thought 
it  better  with  his  disabled  ship  to  go  into 
the  other.  (Dict.  Geog.,  Ostia.)  Gibbon 
(c.  xxxi.),  describing  the  second  siege  of 
Rome  by  the  Goths,  a.d.  409,  gives  an 
account  of  this  port,  which  he  calls  "  one 
of  tlie  boldest  and  most  stupendous  works 
of  Roman  magniticence."  Juvcnal  calls 
the  breakwater  Tyrrhenam  Pharon  aftcr 
tlie  Alexandrian  Pharos  (vi.  83,  n.),  on 
which  Ptolemy  Phihidelphus  built  his 
lighthouse.  From  this  hghthouses  iu 
general  got  the  namc  Pharos. 

This  allusion  to  Trajan's  basin  shows 
that  tlie  satire  was  not  written  before  his 
tinie. 

81.  gaudent  ubi  vertice  raso]  Sailors 
savcd  from  a  wreck  connnonly  eut  oll"  thcir 
hair  as  a  thauk  ollcring  to  some  god.  Ru- 
perti  refers  to  the  authorities  on  thc  sub- 
ject.  ['  gaudent  ibi '  Pfy,  Jahu  and 
Ribbeck.] 
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Ite  igiturj  pueri^  linguis  animisque  faventes, 

Sertaque  delubris  et  farra  imponite  cultris 

Ac  molles  ornate  focos  glebamque  virentem.  85 

Jam  sequar  et^  sacro  quod  praestat  rite  peracto, 

Inde  domum  repetam,  graciles  ubi  parva  coronas 

Accipiunt  frag-ili  simulacra  nitentia  cera. 

Hic  nostrum  placabo  Jovem  Laribusque  paternis 

Tura  dabo,  atque  omnes  violae  jactabo  colores.  90 

Cuncta  nitent ;  longos  erexit  janua  ramos 

Et  matutinis  operatur  festa  lucernis. 

Nec  suspecta  tibi  sint  haec^  Corvine ;  Catullus, 
Pro  cujus  reditu  tot  pono  altaria,  parvos 
Tres  habet  heredes.     Libet  exspectare  quis  aegram  95 


83.  lingnis  animisque  faventes,']  To  the 
ordinary  formulii,  '  favete  liuguis,'  'aui- 
niis '  was  sometimes  added,  as  in  Ovid, 
Fast.  i.71: 

"Prospera   lux   oritur,    linguis  animisque 
favete ; 
Nunc  dicenda  bono  sunt  bona  verba 
die." 

It  means  to  keep  both  tongue  aud  tboughts 
in  a  reverential  frame,  as  it  is  in  Sopho- 
cles,  Oed.  Col.  131 : 

dcpcovcos,  dKoyccs,  rh  ras 
evipr^fxov  arSfiacppovTiSos 
lei/TfS. 
The  knife  as  well  as  the  burning  flesh  of 
the    victim    was    sprinkled    with    'mola 
salsa'   (above    5,   n.).     Tlie  '  molles   foci ' 
are  tho  turf  altars  (v.  2),  of  which  there 
were  three. 

86.  et,  sacro  quod  praestat^  He  says, 
after  performing  the  chief  sacrifice,  that 
which  has  precedence,  he  will  go  home 
and  crowu  his  Lares,  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  usual  to  rub  with  wax  and 
polish.  '  FragiU '  seems  to  be  only  what 
is  called  an  'epitheton  ornans.*  Some 
take  Horace's  '  renidentes  Lares '  (Epod. 
ii.  66)  in  this  way.  The  wax  may  have 
brightened  them  up,  but  that  is  not  all 
Horace  means.  Horace  describes  his  hum- 
ble  Phidyle  as 

"  Parvos  coronantem  marino 

Rore  deos  fragilique  myrto." 

(C.  iii.  23.  15.) 

89.  ffic  nostrum  placabo  Joveni]  The 
Penates  of  a  house  ineluded  one  or  more 
of  the  Dii  Magni  as  well  as  the  Lares, 
the  spirits  of  their  good  ancestors.     Ju- 


piter,  Juno,  Miuerva,  and  Vesta,  one  or 
all,  were  most  commonly  included.  As 
to  the  branches  see  ix.  85.  '  Operari ' 
is  commonly  used  for  offering  sacrifice, 
or  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty. 
Herfi  he  means  his  door  is  doing  its  duty 
with  its  early  morning  lamps.  On  this 
subject  see  note  on  Persius,  v.  180.  Ru- 
perti  says  '  operatur '  means  '  operam 
dat :'  "h.  e.  servi  occupati  sunt  in  lu- 
cernis  ad  januam  suspendendis  et  matu- 
tino  jam  tempore  acceudendis."  '  Opera- 
tur'  is  'operam  dat,'  but  with  a  rehgious 
meaning.  Lipsius  (Elect.  i.  8)  proposes 
'  operitur,'  '  is  covered,'  which  is  said  to 
be  in  one  MS.  of  R.  Stephens.  I  am  sur- 
prised  '  oneratur '  has  never  been  sug- 
gested.  I  thiuk  it  would  be  better  than 
'  operitur.'  But  '  operatur  '  is  the  true 
word,  I  have  uo  doubt. 

95.  Libet  exspectare']  "  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  who  will  expend  a  sick  hen,  just 
closing  its  eyes,  on  a  friend  so  fruitless  as 
this."  Cocks  or  hens  were  offered  to 
Aesculapius  in  particular,  but  also  to  the 
Lares  and  other  gods  (xiii.  233).  PHny 
says  of  them,  "  Extis  etiam  fibrisque  haud 
aliter  quam  opimae  victimae  Diis  grati " 
(H.  N.  X.  21).  He  says  not  even  a  quail 
would  be  sacrificed  for  the  father  of  a 
family.  Of  quails  Phuy  says  they  were 
not  eaten  because  they  were  supposed  to 
feed  on  poisonous  berries,  aud  were  held 
in  contempt  because  they  were  subject  to 
epilepsy.  They  and  the  sparrows  (S.  ix. 
54,  n.)  were  types  of  debauched  passion, 
and  were  never  very  well  thought  of.  '  Ca- 
dere '  is  a  conunou  word  in  counexion  with 
sacrifices.  Horace  says  (C.  iii.  18. 5),  "  Si 
tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno." 
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Et  clauclcntom  oculos  gallinam  impendat  amico 

Tam  sterili.     Vcrum  haec  niraia  est  impensa  ;  coturnix 

Nulla  unquam  pro  patrc  cadet.     Scntire  calorcm 

Si  cocpit  locuplcs  Gallita  et  Paccius  orbi, 

Leg"itime  fixis  vestitur  tota  tabcllis  100 

Porticus  ;  cxsistunt  qui  promittunt  hccatombcn, 

Quatenus  hic  non  sunt  ncc  venales  elephanti, 

Nec  Latio  aut  usquam  sub  nostro  sidere  talis 

Belhia  concipitur,  scd  furva  gente  petita 


98.  Sentire  calorem~\  He  says  if  a  rich 
pcrson  without  children  takes  a  fever, 
men  hang  their  walls  with  tablcts  in- 
scribed  with  prayers  for  his  or  her  re- 
covcrv,  and  vows  of  sacrifices,  or  whatcver 
it  might  be,  if  the  prayer  should  be 
granted.  These  tablets  were  common  on 
all  occasions  of  this  sort  or  of  other  im- 
portant  prayers,  and  they  were  hung  up 
in  the  house  of  the  person  praying,  or  in 
the  temples,  or  on  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
as  above  (x.  55) :  "  Propter  quae  fas 
est  genua  incerare  deorum."  Tablets  so 
inscribed  were  also  carried  before  the 
victims  to  the  altar.  Pliny  the  Youuger, 
writing  to  Trajan  (Ep.  x.  ii),  says  :  "Sol- 
lennia  vota  pro  incolumitate  tua,  qua 
publica  salus  contiuetur,  et  suscipimus, 
domine,  et  solvimus,  precati  Deos  ut  velint 
ea  semper  solvi  semperque  signari."  AU 
such  vows  were  made  in  pubHc,  a  princi- 
ple  observed  generally  in  respect  to  prayer, 
which  was  held  suspicious  if  it  were  secret. 
As  to  '  porticus '  see  S.  vi.  163,  n. 

101.  exsistunt  qui  promittunt  hecatom- 
hen,']  '  Exsistunt  qui '  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  stand  for  'sunt  qui.'  The  rule 
in  respect  to  '  sunt  qui '  is  that  it  takes  the 
subjunctive  when  the  persons  are  in- 
definite,  and  the  indicative  when  they 
ai-e  definite  (Hor.  C.  i.  1.  3  :  "  Sunt  quos 
curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum  Collegisse 
juvat ").  [PSgj  have  '  promittant,' 
wlnch  is  also  the  reading  of  Jahn  and 
Ribbeck :  the  other  MSS.  have  '  pro- 
mittunt,'  the  better  reading  here.]  "  Per- 
Bons  start  up  who  promise  a  hecatoml) 
(that  is  a  hundred  bulls),  since  elephants 
are  not  for  sale  in  these  parts,  and  arc 
not  bred  in  Latium  or  any  wliere  under 
our  skies."  He  means  if  there  were  ele- 
phants  they  would  liave  been  vowcd  in- 
stead.  '  Quatenus '  is  used  by  Horace 
and  others  in  this  sense,  as  in  S.  i.  3.  78, 
"  Quatenus  excidi  penitus  vitiuni  irae 
Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia," 


and  elsewhere.  'Xec  venules  elephanti, 
Nec  Latio  aut  usquam '  is  like  Horace's 

"  Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudet  pecus  aut 
arator  igni : 
Nec.prata  canis  albicant  pruiuis." 

(C.  i.  4.  2,  and  note.) 

'  Xec  venales '  is  opposed  to  '  nec  concipi- 
tur,'  and  '  aut '  joins  '  Latio'  and  'usquam.' 
The  change  to  the  finite  construction  '  bel- 
lua  concipitur,'  where  '  concepti '  (ele- 
phanti)  would  be  expected,  is  a  common 
Latin  usage.     (S.  xi.  32,  n.) 

104.  sed  furva  gente  petita']  'Petita' 
agrees  with  '  bcllua,'  and  '  Caesaris  armen- 
tum  '  is  in  apposition  with  it.  '  Furva 
gente'  are  the  Indians  (S.  xi.  125,  sq.). 
He  says  the  emperors  kept  herds  of  ele- 
phants  in  thc  country  of  the  Kutuli  in 
Latium  and  of  Turnus  who  was  their 
king.  They  were  kept  for  public  shows. 
These  beasts  are  not  prcpared  to  serve 
any  private  person,  since  their  ancestors 
obeycd  the  orders  of  Hannibal  (whom  he 
calls  Tyrius,  as  Carthage  was  a  Phoenician 
settlement),  aud  Poman  geucrals,  and 
Pyrrhus  the  king  of  Epirus,  to  which 
country  the  Molossi  belonged  (S.  xiv.  162). 
It  was  he  who  first  brought  elephants  over 
into  Italy,  and  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.c. 
280),  when  it  was  ahnost  decided  against 
hini,  he  turned  with  his  reserve  of  ele- 
phants,  which  the  Roman  cavalry  would 
not  face.  Livy  (xxi.  28)  describes  how 
Hannibal  got  his  elephauts  over  the  Rhone. 
They  were  tliirty-seven  in  nuniber.  The 
appearance  of  these  animals  helpcd  him  in 
crossing  the  Alps  by  thc  terror  they  struck 
into  the  moimtaineers.  Thcy  suftered 
terribly  on  that  march  (see  Polybius,  iii, 
54,  55).  Livy  (xxxv.  36)  says  that  the 
Romans  first  used  eh/pliants  in  the  war 
against  Philij)  of  Macedon  b.C.  200.  This 
was  the  year  after  tlic  conclusion  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  which  Livy  says  thcse 
elephants  were  taken.    Elcpliants  were  first 
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Arboribus  Rutulis  et  Turni  pascitur  ag-ro,  105 

Caesaris  armentum,  nulli  servire  paratum 

Privato ;  siquidem  Tyrio  parere  solebant 

Hannibali  et  nostris  ducibus  regique  Molosso 

Horum  majores  ac  dorso  ferre  cohortes^ 

Partem  aliquam  belli  et  euntem  in  proelia  turrim.  110 

Nulla  ig-itur  mora  per  Novium,  mora  nulla  per  Histrum 

Pacuvium,  quin  illud  ebur  ducatur  ad  aras 

Et  cadat  ante  Lares  Gallitae  victima^  sola 

Tantis  digna  deis  et  captatoribus  horum. 

Alter  enim,  si  concedas  mactare^  vovebit  115 

De  greg-e  servorum  magna  et  pulcherrima  quaeque 

Corpora,  vel  pueris  et  frontibus  ancillarum 

Imponet  vittas,  et  si  qua  est  nubilis  illi 

Iphig-enia  domi  dabit  hanc  altaribus^  etsi 

Non  sperat  tragicae  furtiva  piacula  cervae.  120 

Laudo  meum  civem^  nec  comparo  testamento 

Mille  rates  :  nam  si  Libitinam  evaserit  aeger, 

Delebit  tabulas,  inclusus  carcere  nassae, 

Post  meritum  sane  mirandum,  atque  omnia  soli 


used  in  his  African  triumph  by  Cn.  Pom-  (v.  120).     The  ofFence  requiring    'piacu- 

peius    (Phny,    H.   N.  viii.   2).     C.   Julius  Unn  '  was  that  Agamemnon  had  not  ful- 

Caesar  had  forty  of  them  carrying  torch-  fiUcd  a  vow  he  had  made  to  Artemis  to 

bearers   in  one  of  his   triumphs   (Sueton.  ofter  to  her  tlie  most  beautiful  tliing  that 

Julius  Caesar,    37).     Pliny    says,    on  the  should  be  born  in  the  year  his  daughter 

authority    of    Fenestella,    that     elephants  was  born  :  he  or  the  Argives  had  also  shot 

were  first  exhibited  in  the  Circus  in  the  a  hiiid  loved  by  Diana. 

year  B.C.  99  (H.  N.  viii.  7).  121.  Laudo  meum  civem,']     So  the  mas- 

111.  Nulla  igihir  mora  jper  iVouJwm,]  ter  commended  the  unjust  steward  because 

This  means  that  Novius  and  Pacuvius  (who  he  was  wise    in  his    generation  :  he  says 

may  be  any   body,   ii.    58,   n.)    are  quite  ironically  the  safety  of  a  thousand  ships  is 

ready,  and  tlie  difficulty  is  not  on  their  part  nothing  compared  with  a  will,  for  if  the 

if  it  is  not  done,  to  offer  elephants  on  the  sick  man  recovers,  he  will  unmake  his  wiU, 

altar  of  Gallita's  Lares.    As  to 'moranulla'  cauglit    in    the    snare    of   the  fisherman. 

sce  vi.  333  :  "  mora  nulla  per  ipsam  Quo-  '  Nassa '  is  a  snare  made  of  oziei',  and  so 

minus  imposito,"  &c.  contrived  that  the  fish  that  got  in  could  not 

115.  Alter  enim,  si  concedas]     'Enim  '  get  out  again.    Silius  (v.  47,  sq<].)describes 

means  they  would  not  hesitate  about  an  the  way  of  making  it.      (See  Forcellini.) 

elephant,  for  one  of  them  would  be  quite  The  best  account  of  will  huuting  is  in  the 

ready  even  to  ofter  human  sacrifices  for  the  5th  Satire  of  Horace's  second  Book,  where 

life  of  the  rich  woman,  or  even  his  own  the  '  captator '  appears  as  a  fisherman,  as 

child  as  Agamemnon  did,  though  he  could  he  does  hcre  :  "  Plures  adnabunt  thuuni  et 

not  expect  lier  to  be  delivered  and  a  hind  cetaria  crescent  "  (v.  44).  As  to '  Libitina,' 

substituted  in  her  place,  as  the   story  is  the  goddess  of  funerals  and  all  things  per- 

about  Iphigenia.     '  Tragicae  '  means  that  taiuing  to  the  dead,  see  uote  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 

this  is  the  story  in  the  Tragedians,  as  in  6.  19 :  "  Libitiuae  quaestus  acerbae." 

Euripides  (Iph.  in  Tauris,  28)  :    dA\'    ef-  124.    Post   meritum    sane  mirandum,'] 

eKKii^ifv    f\a<pov    avTiSovad    fxoi   "Apreixis  After  a  service  truly  astonishing,  that  is 

'Axotois,  where  ele/cA.eife  explains  'ftirtiva'  the  efi^ectual  vows  of  Pacuvius  to  which  he 
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Forsan  Pacuvio  l>roviti'r  daliit.     lllc  sii)ictI)Us  J23 

In(T(k't  victis  rivaliltus.      Vlv^o  vidcs  (|uani 
GranJe  operae  pretium  laeiat  juy;ulata  ]\Iyeenis. 

Vivat  Paeuvius  quaeso  vel  Nestora  totum  ; 
Possideat  ({uantum  rapuit  Xero;  montil)us  aurum 
Exae(juet ;  nee  amet  (juenciuam,  nee  ametur  ab  ullo.       I30 


is  reatly  to  attribiite  his  reonvery.  For  tlils 
servico  iK'rhaps  he  will  iniikc  hini  his  sole 
'  heres  '  (lieres  ex  asse).  '  lireviter,' '  in  few 
words.'  '  Hivalil)us'  is  here  used  in  an  un- 
comnion  way.  Itsilerived  sense  elsewhere 
has  rcferenee  only  to  rivah-y  in  love  (see 
S.  vi.  115,  u.). 

126.  Ergo  vides  quam  GraHde~\  "  So 
you  sec  wliat  a  return  for  his  sufVerings  tbe 
death  of  one  Myoenacan  daniscl  won."  Sce 
xiv.  211,  n.  He  supposcs  hini  to  bavc  hiul 
n  '  nutjihs  Ipljigrcuia,'  and  to  liave  sacriticed 
her,  and  to  have  had  his  trouble  sootlied 
by  tbe  fruits  of  bis  devotion,  in  tbe  old 
inan'swill.  Iphigcnia  is  rcpresented  in  tbe 
story  as  having  bcen  sent  for  to  Aulis  by 
her  father  under  tbe  pretcnce  that  slie  was 
to  be  niarried  to  Aohilles.  '  Myoenis  '  is  an 
adjective.  Ovid  calls  herthc  sanie  :  "  Sup- 
jxxsita  fertur  mutasse  Mycenida  cerva " 
(Met.  xii.  31.     Sce  Forcellini). 

Wben  Caligula  fcll  ill  the  people  passed 
the  night  near  thc  palaoe,  and  some  vowed 
they  would  fight  to  tbe  deatb  in  the  arena 
as  an  offcring  for  the  patieut  if  he  reoo- 


vered  ;  othcrs  devoted  thcir  livcs,  and  car- 
rictl  a  tablct  witb  an  insoiiiition  to  that 
cHect.  (Suctonius,  Calig.  II,  wbere  Ca- 
saulM)n  has  a  noto  on  hunian  sacrificcs  and 
devotion  to  dcatb.) 

128.  vel  yesiora  fotiim  ;]  Sce  notc  on  x. 
2 16.  "  Let  him  live  a  wbole  Nestor," 
whioh  is  oxpressive  and  intelligittle.  ^N'e 
noed  uot  look  to  tlie  granniiars  for  prccc- 
dcnts.  Sonic  of  Ncro's  rotjbcries  have  becn 
nicntioned  at)ove  (x.  15).  "  Hoo  agamus 
ne  (|uis  quidciuam  liatjoat,"  "  let  it  bc  our 
endeavour  that  no  one  sludl  havc  any 
thing,"  was  his  motto  (Sucton.  o.  32).  He 
robbcd  provinces  and  lie  robbed  riob  citi- 
zens.  No  one  could  call  bis  money  his 
own. 

130.  nec  amet  quetiquam,']  We  mayun- 
dcrstand  '  tamen,'  "and  yct  neittier  love 
nor  hc  tjcloved  by  any."  Hc  asks  the  hea- 
viest  curse  that  oould  be  infiictcd  on  the 
man  for  liis  meanness  :  a  long  droary  life 
witli  hcaps  of  stolen  gold  to  look  at,  and 
uot  a  friend  in  tlie  whole  world  to  cxclmnge 
sympatliy  witb. 


SATIRA   XIII. 


INTRODUCTION. 

A  FEIEKD  of  Juvenars,  whom  he  calls  Calvinus,  is  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  abont  a 
fraud  practised  upon  liim  by  one  to  whom  lie  liad  given  in  trust  a  sum  of  money  (at)out 
80/.),  and  wlio  had  dcnied  the  trust  on  oath.  .Tuvenal  writos  to  him  ridiouling  liis  wratti  as 
rnean  and  unpliilosopliical.  He  was  not  a  poor  man,  and  the  sum  was  not  worth  so  much 
vexation ;  and  as  to  the  offence,  it  was  absurd  to  fccl  any  surprise  at  a  tbing  of  every- 
day  occurrence,  a  crirae  very  small  c(nnparcd  witti  tlie  multitude  tliat  were  daily  com- 
mitted  in  Rome.  It  was  a  t)ad  age,  and  to  look  for  honosty  in  tliat  day  was  to  dote. 
There  was  ouoe  a  tiine  when  gods  wero  fower  and  nicn  more  primitive,  and  tlien  dis- 
lionesty  was  rare;  but  atl  ttiat  was  nowctianged,and  mcn  would  swear  to  any  lic  at  any 
altar ;  some  having  uo  beliof  in  God,  otticrs  tiaving  various  means  of  putting  conscience  to 
slcep  or  else  defying  God  aud  consoicuce  too  for  gain.     As  to  rovenge,  tliat  was  a  mere 
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woman's  cry  :  uo  scusible  man  tliiuks  of  that :  what  good  would  it  do  if  he  covdd  torturc 
the  man  to  dcath  ?  Besides,  if  he  wanted  revengc  therc  was  couscience  to  do  that  work 
for  him,  the  haunting  presence  of  thc  liar's  guilt  spoiling  his  meals,  fevering  his  hlood, 
disturhing  his  sleep,  adding  terror  to  the  thuuder  aud  despair  to  sickuess,  hindering  his 
prayers  aud  staudiug for  ever  hetwecu  himself  audthe  gods  lie  has  oftcnded.  Nofearof 
his  repenting :  uature  will  he  too  stroug  for  liim,  and  will  go  hack  to  the  guiltthat  eon- 
scieuce  has  condemned ;  aud  so  he  will  go  from  sin  to  rcmorse,  and  back  again  to  sin, 
till  at  last  he  will  be  caught  in  his  owu  snarc,  and  come  to  the  puuishment  of  tlie  felon, 
and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  vindictive  soul  that  the  gcds  arc  neither  deaf  nor  blind. 

The  satire  takcs  the  foi'm  of  expostulatiou  and  ironical  cousolatiou  tln-oughout.  It  is 
niost  famiharly  kuown  as  dealing  with  the  subject  of  an  accusing  couscienee,  which  it  does 
iu  a  very  powerful  way  from  v.  192  to  235.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  whole.  The 
character  of  the  times  and  the  contrast  of  the  past  and  present  occupy  uiucli  of  the  poem, 
and  tliere  is  a  very  fine  passage  describingthe  way  iu  which  men  tamper  with  guilt  and 
argue  themselves  iuto  the  commissiou  of  it,  and  put  on  a  bold  face  as  of  iunocence,  frora 
V.  86  to  119. 

Giftbrd  says,  "  Juveual  is  here  almost  a  Christian,"  and  he  spcaks  of  the  doctrines  con- 
tained  in  this  satire  "  as  of  such  pure,  such  sublime  morality  "  as  "  the  hght  of  nature 
aloue  was  incapable  of  discovering ;  and  which  tlie  author  uudoubtedly  derived  from  that 
'  true  light '  which  uow  began  to  glimmer  through  the  Ilomau  world,"  and  more  to  that 
eff^ect.  I  have  made  a  remark  ou  this  subject  in  oue  of  the  notes  (v.  209).  But  forthe 
chrouological  diflSculty  there  are  many  who  would  say  that  the  same  light  glimmered  iu 
the  mind  of  Socratcs,  whose  views  of  the  supervisiou  of  God  and  the  power  of  couscience 
were  not  less  clear  than  Juvenars,  thongh  we  have  no  such  powerful  exposition  of  his 
ideas  as  we  have  here.  There  ncver  was  a  time  vrhen  conscience  did  not  exist  in  the 
mind  of  man,  however  completely  the  habit  of  giiilt  may  have  seared  it  in  some  and  have 
giveu  a  colour  of  iunoceuce  to  wickedness  in  the  judgment  of  whole  commuuities.  What 
Juveual  says  ou  the  subject  of  conscience  derives  its  only  wcight  from  its  truth  ;  and 
though  he  exaggerates  when  he  leads  to  the  iufereuce  that  the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience 
must  necessarily  follow  guilt,  the  picture  he  draws  is  takeu  from  cxperience,  not  froni 
revelation,  the  experience  of  those  who  were  no  Clu-istians  and  had  uo  kuowledge  to 
frighten  them  but  that  which  was  suggcstcd  from  withiu.  The  soliloquy  (v.  92 — ]05)  in 
which  a man  argues  away  the misgivings  with  Mhich  he  euters upon  crime  or  the  deuial  of 
it,  represeuts  no  doubt  the  conduct  aud  feeliugs  of  uiany  who  have  niore  hght  thau  that  of 
conscieuce ;  but  there  too  the  man  is  not  a  bad  Christiau,  but  a  bad  pagau ;  and  if  we  are 
surprised  to  read  in  Juveual  hiuguage  or  seutiuients  which  if  delivered  from  a  Christiau 
pulpit  would  be  appropriate  and  searching,  it  is  because  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  human 
nature,  with  its  desires,  its  corruptious,  and  its  self-deceptions,  has  always  been  the  same 
in  the  maiu,  and  that  God  has  never  been  without  his  witness  against  guilt  in  the  heart  of 
man.  That  revenge  is  uuphilosoijhical  aud  viudictiveness  the  proof  of  a  httle  mindmay 
be  affirmed  without  more  hght  than  mau  has  always  possessed.  But  this  doctrine  in  par- 
ticular  it  is  of  which  Giflbrd  declares  that  "  neither  Thales  nor  Chrysippus,  no,  nor  his 
great  master  Zeno  ever  taught  or  even  conceived  "  it.  How  does  he  know  this  ?  He  does 
not  add  that  Socrates  did  not  act  upon  it,  as  Juvenal  (who  does  not  look  to  Christianity 
for  his  examples)  says  he  was  ready  to  do.  Aud  if  he  acted  the  doctrine  he  preached 
it,  as,  if  Plato  is  to  be  trusted,  he  equally  did  in  words  :  or  if  hc  did  not  PLato  did  it  for 
him,  and  that  comes  to  tlie  same  thing. 

The  sum  of  this  is  that  the  reader  had  bctter  take  up  tliis  satire  as  representing  the 
common  moral  scnse  of  maukiud,  and  look  to  the  hiw  of  Christianity  as  confirming  the 
unwritten  hiw  of  which  couscience  has  always  been  the  guardian  and  the  esponeut,  and 
of  which  such  writings  as  Juvenal's,  especially  this  poem,  are  the  clearest  evidence. 

Ruperti  has  pointed  out  what  he  considers  defects  m  this  satire.     He  says  that  the 
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forcc  of  the  most  wciphty  scntiincnts  is  brokcn  l)y  nn  ostontation  of  iirt,  nnscasonablc 
Iearnin<;,  iind  frijjid  ilwlinnalion,  particnlarly  in  tliosc  j^arts  whicli  sjwuk  ofthc  inultituilc 
of  criininals  cvcry  day  pnHluccs  (v.  23,  sqti.),  thc  muUitutlc  of  <;o(ls  (v.  -10,  sri(|.),  tlic  pro- 
dipics  to  which  honcsty  is  likcncd  (v.  02,  S(|(i.),  aiid  tlic  doctrine  of  thc  j^liilosojdicrs 
(v.  120,  s(](].).  The  rcader  will  judgc  for  hiinsclf  wlicther  thcrc  is  any  thing  frig^id  in 
thcse  passngrcs,  or  inorc  artiticial  than  evcry  composition  of  thc  kind  inust  hc.  He  says 
v.  120,  sqq.is  an  unplcasant  rcivtition  of  v.  19,  s^i^i.,  and  v.  12G,  «(({j.  of  v.  23,  sqq.;  that 
the  order  of  thc  argumcnt  is  intcrruptcd,  as  for  instance  l)y  the  story  of  Ghincus 
(v.  199 — 208),  which  is  dcnicd  in  my  notc;  and  by  the  solihjijuy,  whicli  occurrcd  to 
thc  writcr  aftcr  lie  hud  dcscril>cd  thc  slmmclcssncss  of  a  pcrjurcr,  but  which  his  critic 
thinks  hc  should  have  rescrved  for  a  latcr  place,  inistaking  the  course  of  thc  arguinent 
altogethcr,  though  it  may  be  admittcd  tliat  thcre  is  no  "  ostentation  of  art "  in  the 
nrranpcincut  of  thc  pocin,  wliich  as  it  professcs  to  bc  a  lettcr  to  a  friend,  aiid  not 
"  frigid  declaination,"  is  not  unnatural.  He  also  chargcs  tlie  satire  with  rcpctition,  and 
it  may  bc  allowcd  that  thcre  is  a  suininary  of  thc  nrgumcnt  in  tlie  first  fcw  lines  which 
is  aftcrwards  ainpliticd  in  its  several  parts.  I  supposc  Juvenal  thought  it  would  bc  as 
wcll  to  statc  his  doctrine  and  enlarge  upon  it  afterwards.  Othcrs  will  think  so  too. 
He  has  delivered  adiscourse  whicli  the  world  havc  nevcr  ceased  to  admirc,  andof  which, 
in  spite  of  the  blcinishcs  lie  thinks  he  has  found,  Kuperti  says  it  is  "  Satira  cgregia  et 
plcna  salis  sententiarunKine  gravissimarum." 

From  V.  17  it  is  comniouly  infcrred  that  the  poem  was  written  in  Hadrian's  reign,  about 
A.D.  119. 

ARGUMENT. 

IJad  acts  displease  the  doers.  Conscience  convicts  them  thongh  the  praetor's  um  be 
false.  AU  your  fricnds  feel  with  you ;  you  are  not  so  poor  that  you  sliould  sink  with 
such  a  loss  ;  bcsides  tlie  case  is  common,  one  out  of  fortuneJs  heap.  Put  off  exccssive 
grief,  the  sorrow  of  a  nian  should  not  blazc  np  too  high,  the  pain  should  not  bc  greatcr 
than  the  wound.  A  triflc,  a mere  sciap of  ill  you  scarce can  bcar,  and  all  your  cntrails 
burn  bccausc  a  friend  will  not  give  np  a  deposit,  and  you  a  man  of  si.\tj- !  Has  not 
expericnce  taught  you  ?  Wisdom  is  great,  mistress  of  fortune :  those  wc  count  happy 
too  wliom  life  has  taught  to  bear  the  yoke  of  life. 

V.  23.  Xo  day  so  holy  but  it  puts  forth  thieves  and  liars.  Thc  good  arc  rarc,  not 
more  than  gates  of  Thebes  or  mouths  of  Nile.  We  live  in  the  ninth  age,  an  agc  so 
bad  no  nietal  is  so  base  that  it  should  givc  its  name.  And  yet  we  call  upon  the  faith 
of  gods  and  men  as  loudly  as  the  clicnts  of  Faesidius  when  he  pleads. 

V.  33.  Say,  art  thou  iu  thy  secoud  childhood  that  thou  knowest  not  the  charms  of  othcr 
pcople's  moucy,  or  how  they  laugh  at  your  simplicity,  expecting  any  man  should 
not  forswcar  himself  or  think  that  fanes  and  altars  have  thcir  gods  ?  The  nativcs  in 
the  golden  age  tliought  so,  before  the  skics  were  filled  so  ftill  of  gods  and  hell  so  full  of 
victims.  Tlieu  was  dishonesty  a  prodigy.  'Twas  a  grcat  crimc  if  youth  rose  not  to 
age,  yea  children  to  their  seniors  by  four  years.  But  now  if  friends  should  not  deny 
a  trnst  but  pay  it  back  cntire,  it  is  more  wouderful  than  all  the  prodigies  that  ever 
werc. 

V.  71.  Complain  that  you've  been  impiously  cheatcd  of  ten  scstertia  !  What  if  I  tell 
of  one  who's  lost  two  hundred,  and  anothcr  more  than  he  can  cram  into  his  chest  ? 
'Tis  casy  to  despise  the  witncss  of  the  gods,  if  humau  tlicre  be  none.  See  with  what 
voice  aud  face  the  man  dunics  it.  Hc  swears  by  all  the  gods  and  goddcsses,  their 
bows,  spcars,  tridcnts,  all  the  armoury  of  hcaven,  yea,  he  will  boil  his  sou  and  cat  him 
picklcd,  if  he  bc  a  father. 

u  2 
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V.  8G.  Sonie  say  cliaiicc  govenis  all  things,  nature  rules  tlie  worlil,  and  so  tliey  fearless 
go  to  any  altar.  Others  believc  in  gods  and  punishment,  hut  ar<:ue  thus :  "  Let  them 
do  with  my  hody  wliat  they  will,  and  strike  me  blind,  so  that  I  keep  my  gains.  We 
inay  bear  all  for  that.  Ladas  if  poor  will  pray  for  the  rich  man's  gout,  unless  he  be 
insane.  Tlie  racer'sbarrencrown,  whatdoes  lie  get  by  tliat  ?  The  gods  may  punish, 
but  they  punish  slow  :  my  turn  will  not  be  yct ;  besides  it  may  be  thcy  will  pardon  me ; 
the  fault  is  veniah  It's  all  a  chance,  one  gains  a  cross  Ijy  his  crimcs  and  onc  a  crown." 
'Tis  thus  they  quiet  conscicnce,  put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  go  to  thc  altar  of  thcir  own 
accord,  abuse  or  bcat  you  for  niistrusting  them,  and  get  believcd  for  their  audacity. 
And  so  they  act  their  farce,  while  you  cry  out  with  voice  like  Stentor  or  like  Mars, 
"  Jovc,  hearest  thou  in  silence  ?  Why  do  we  bring  thce  sacrifice  and  iucense  ?  As 
far  as  I  cau  see  your  statues  are  uo  better  tlian  Vagcllius'." 

V.  120.  Xow  take  such  comfort  as  you  may  froui  one  uuread  in  all  philo?ophy.  Patients 
in  danger  may  consult  great  doctors,  do  you  submit  to  a  humbler.  If  you  can  ])rove 
there  uever  was  a  crime  so  bad  in  all  the  world,  I  hokl  my  peace,  moum  as  you 
will;  I  know  the  loss  of  money  is  a  greatcr  grief  than  loss  of  kindred;  in  that  case 
mourning  is  not  feigned,  the  tears  are  real.  But  if  it's  every  whcre  the  same  that  men 
deuy  their  hand  and  seal,  are  you,  fiue  gentlemau,  to  be  excepted  ?  How  do  you  make 
yourself  the  chick  of  a  fine  bird  and  us  the  produce  of  a  humble  nest  ?  It's  bnt  a  small 
thing  after  all  if  you  compare  it  with  the  greater  crimes,  the  hired  assassin,  the  incen- 
diary,  the  sacrilegious  robber  who  plunders  temples,  or  the  petty  thief  who  scrapes 
the  gold  frora  statues ;  the  poisoner,  the  parricide.  How  small  a  part  is  this  of  all 
the  crimes  the  praefect  hstens  to  from  morn  till  night  !  His  court  alone  will  teach 
you  what  men  are.  Spend  a  few  days  there  and  talk  about  your  miserj^  if  you 
dare. 

V.  162.  None  wonder  at  swelled  throats  in  the  Alps,  coarse  breasts  in  Egypt,  or  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  curly  hair  in  Germany,  because  they  are  all  the  same.  So  no  one 
among  the  pigmies  laughs  at  their  battles  with  the  cranes,  though  they  are  only  a 
foot  high. 

V.  174.  "  But  must  not  pcrjury  and  fraud  be  punished  ?"  Suppose  him  carried  off  and 
put  to  death,  your  loss  is  still  the  same,  and  all  you  get  is  odium  and  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  from  a  headless  corpse. 

V.  180.  "  Oh  !  but  revenge  is  pleasanter  than  life."  This  is  fools'  language,  who  flare 
up  for  nothing.  Chrysippus,  Thales  would  uot  say  so,  nor  Socrates,  who  would  not 
share  his  cup  of  poison  with  his  enemy.  Philosophy  corrects  our  faults  of  nature  aud 
of  practice  :  she  first  taught  us  right  from  wrong,  for  only  httle  minds  care  for  revenge, 
as  you  may  see  from  women's  love  of  it. 

V.  192.  But  why  think  they  escape  whom  conscience  whips  ?  Their  punishment  is  worse 
than  any  down  in  hcll,  who  night  and  day  carry  their  witness  with  them.  Tlie  Spartan 
once  tempted  the  oracle  and  got  his  answer,  which  the  eveut  established,  for  he  and  all 
his  house  though  old  have  perished.  Such  was  the  penalty  of  a  bad  desire.  For  he 
who  thinks  to  do  au  evil  deed  incurs  the  guilt  as  if  he'd  done  the  dced.  ^Miat  if  the 
man  has  carried  out  his  purpose  ?  Ceaseless  anxiety  haunts  him  at  meals,  parched 
mouth,  coutracted  brow  ;  bad  dreams,  through  which  the  altars  he  has  sworn  by  pass, 
and  vour  tall  ghost  most  terrible  of  all,  and  clrives  him  to  coufession.  'Tis  these 
who  tremble  at  the  storm  and  think  each  bolt  a  messenger  of  wrath.  If  one  stonn 
passes,  then  they  fear  the  next,  and  tremble  at  the  cahn  that  goes  before  it.  Every 
disease  they  couut  a  stone  or  dart  from  heaven.  They  dare  not  sacrifice  in 
sickness ;  what  can  the  guilty  hope  for  ?  "\Miat  victim  is  not  worthier  to  live  than 
they? 

V.  236.  The  wickcd  commonly  are  changeable;  thcy  are  firm  enough  while  they're 
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cn;,ii;,'iHl  iii  criine;  wlioii  it  isilonotliey  loiirn  tlic  (litrerence  betwicn  ri^^lit  iinil  wroii^'. 
Yct  naturc  wiii  p)  Imck  to  its  old  ways.  Wlio  cvor  puts  ii  liinit  to  his  f;uilt  ?  Wlio 
cvorp»)t  hack  nKulosty  once  lost  ?  Wlio  is  contoiitod  witli  a  siiiglo  crinie  ?  IIo  will  be 
cau^rht  soino  day  aiul  jiay  for  it  hy  doath  or  hauishinent.  Yuu  shall  ho  liajipy  in  tlie 
suderings  of  him  you  hate,  and  shall  coufoss  at  last  thc  gotls  arc  ueither  deaf  uor 
hlind. 

ExEMPLO  quodcunque  malo  committitur  ipsi 

Dis])licet  auctori.      Prima  est  haec  ultio,  quod  se 

Juiliee  nemo  noeens  absolvitur,  improba  quamvis 

Gratia  Ihllaci  Praetoris  vicerit  urna. 

Quid  sentire  putas  omnes,  Calvine,  recenti  5 

De  seelere  et  tidei  violatac  erimine  ?     Sed  nec 

Tam  tenuis  ccnsus  tibi  contigit  ut  mediocris 


1.  Exemplo  quodcunque  malol  Onc  scnse 
of  •exeniplum'  is  a  patternforiniitation,  and 
that  which  is  doiic  '  nialo  exemplo '  is  a  had 
action  not  tit  to  ho  imitated.  Granpaous 
quotes  .^^eneca  (Kj).  xlii.) :  "  Xoc  ulla  major 
poena  nequitiae  ost  (juam  iiuod  sihi  ac  suis 
displicet."  Juvenalsconis  to  have  rcmoui- 
bered  these  words.  '  Exemplo '  is  thc  ahla- 
tive  of  quality,  as  it  is  called. 

2.  se  Judice  nemo  nocens  absoIvHur,'] 
These  words  aj^pear  to  liave  beeome  pro- 
verhial.  Thcy  are  (luotcd  hy  the  Scholiasts 
011  Statius  (Theb.  iii.  1)  and  Lucan  (Phars. 
vii.  781),  and  bv  Macrobius  (Somn.  Scip. 
i.  10.  VI)  (Jahnli  V.  L.). 

4.  Praetoris  vicerit  urna.']  In  criminal 
trials  a  praetor  usually  presided.  Tlie  ju- 
dices  wore  chosen  by  lot  from  the  '  alhuin 
judicum,'  tlio  names  bcin<;  drawn  froin  an 
urn.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  praetor 
to  tamper  with  the  uru  as  here  supposed, 
and  judices  to  be  secured  wliowould  ac^juit 
the  defendant  against  their  oaths.  Hein- 
rich  says  this  is  Ihc  praetor's  lying  um. 
Othcrs  take  it  for  the  urn  into  which  the 
tablets  of  tlie  judicos  werc  put.  It  does 
not  mattcr  much.  I  do  not  see  howover 
why  the  urn  should  bo  called  '  Praotoris,' 
unless  it  was  meant  that  he  was  a  party 
to  the  crime.  Thc  Soholium  (which  seems 
to  be  from  two  hands)  g-ivcs  both  explana- 
tions,  "  nihil  jirodest  corrupisse  judicem  ; 
vel  suhposuisse  j^ro  sorte."  Kuperti  says 
it  is  '  gratia  Praetoris,'  which  would  have 
no  meaiiing.  .Juvonal  says,  the  guilty  man 
is  liis  owu  judox,  and  is  not  ac^iuittod 
though  corrnpt  intluoiice  niay  win,  through 
the  praetor's  lyiiig  urn  :  he  has  a  judcx 
within  whoin  no  intiuonce  cau  corru|)t. 
'  Absolvo  '  was  the  logal  word  for  ac(|uittal, 
represented  by  a  lai)lct  witli  A  upoii  it. 


Eacli  judex  had  three,the  other  two  marked 
C  (coiulemno)  and  N.  L.  (non  liciuet) 
which  was  an  opeu  verdict.  Many  MSS. 
havc  '  fallacis,'  which  is  also  in  ncarly  all 
the  old  editions.  P.  and  some  othcrs  liave 
the  ablative,  which  no  doubt  is  right. 
'Urnam'  is  in  most  MSS.aud  old  cditions. 
l}ut  it  has  uo  meaning.  '  Vincere  '  is  the 
technical  word  for  winning  a  cause.  See 
iv.  13G,  wlicrc  it  applies  to  a  doliberation. 

[Pcrhaps  there  is  uo  evidence  which 
shows  how  the  'judices'  or  'jury '  wcre 
namedunder  the  Einpirc,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  uianner  of  choosing  them  was  not 
the  same  as  in  the  times  of  thc  Hcpublic. 
IJy  the  Lox  Servilia  of  Glaucia,  enacted 
between  n.c.  106  and  100,  the  prosecutor 
and  dcfcndant  each  named  oiio  hundrcd 
'judiccs'  froin  the  '  album  judicum,' and 
tlie  plaintiff  and  defcndaiit  scvcrally  re- 
jcctcd  or  challenged  fifty.  Thc  jury  voted 
on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tlie  dcfendant 
by  putting  their  tablets  in  a  box  namcd 
Sitella;  and  when  all  the  votcs  were  cast, 
the  praetor  counted  them  and  pronounccd 
the  verdict.  The  fragments  of  this  Lex 
have  been  published,  restored,  and  ex- 
plained  by  Kleuze,  Berlin,  1825.] 

5.  Quid  sentire  jmtas]  He  asks  what 
hc  supposcs  liis  friends  all  tliink  of  the 
fraud  tliat  has  been  practisod  upon  him ; 
meaning  it  should  be  a  comfort  to  him  to 
think  thcy  sympathizcd  withhim  and  con- 
demiied  tlie  thicf ;  but  hosidos  (lic  adds), 
your  fortune  is  not  so  siiuill  tliat  you  should 
focl  tho  loss  niuch,  and  many  othcrs  suiVcr 
as  you  aro  suHoring.  Tliis  is  the  con- 
nexion,  which  some  have  missed.  '  Sed  ' 
aiul  '  ncc '  ofton  como  togcther  iu  this  way 
whore  somothiiig  is  added.  See  xi.  136 
aiul  elscwhcrc. 
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Jacturae  te  mergat  onus,  nec  rara  videmus 

Quae  pateris.     Casus  multis  hic  cognitus  ac  jam 

Tritus  et  e  mcdio  fortunae  duetus  acervo.  10 

Ponamus  nimios  gemitus ;  flag-rantior  aequo 

Non  debet  dolor  esse  viri  nec  vulnere  major. 

Tu  quamvis  levium  minimam  exiguamque  malorum 

Particulam  vix  ferre  potes,  spumantibus  ardens 

Visceribus  sacrum  tibi  quod  non  reddat  amicus  i  5 

Depositum  ?  stupet  liaec  qui  jam  post  terg-a  reliquit 

Sexag-inta  annos^  Fonteio  Consule  natus  ? 

An  nihil  in  melius  tot  rerum  proficis  usu  ? 

Magna  quidem,  sacris  quae  dat  praecepta  libellis, 

Victrix  fortunae  sapientia :  ducimus  autem  20 


8.  Jactttrae  te  mergat  onus,']  This  is 
ratlier  a  confusiou  of  metaphors.  '  Jactura ' 
is  that  which  is  throwu  over  to  lighten  a 
ship  (iii.  123,  n.).  Here  as  iu  other  phiccs 
it  means  a  loss,  and  he  says  his  friend's  for- 
tune  is  not  so  small  that  the  burden  of  a 
moderate  loss  should  sink  him. 

10.  Tritus  et  e  medio\  He  means  his 
misfortune  is  a  common  one,  and  taken  at 
random  out  of  the  heap  of  ordinary  acci- 
deuts. 

13.  Ti!  quamvis  levium']  'Be  they  aslight 
as  youwill.'  This  is  the  primary  meauing 
of  'quamvis,'  as  any  one  may  see.  Mr. 
Long  has  a  note  on  "  quamvis  et  te  et  pa- 
trouos  tuos  iugeniosos  esse  dicito  "  (Cic.  in 
Verr.  ii.  3.  16),  whei"e  '  quamvis' belongs 
to  '  iugeniosos  ;'  "  call  yourself  aud  your 
supporters  as  clever  as  you  please."  Zumpt 
too  has  a  note  there  sayiug  that '  quanivis  ' 
is  put  for  '  quantumvis,'  which  Mr.  Long 
denies.  I  mention  this  lest  Heinrich's  note 
shoukl  niislead.  He  refers  to  S.  viii.  15  : 
"  Euganea  quautumvis  mollior  agna,"  which 
is  different,  as  may  be  readily  seen.  Cacsar 
says  of  the  Suevi,  "  ad  quemvis  uumevum 
ephippiatorum  equitum  quamvis  pauci  adire 
audent,"  "  any  uumbcr  you  please  of  ca- 
valry  that  ride  iu  saddles,  be  they  as  few  as 
vou  please,  they  are  bokl  to  attack  "  (B.  G. 
iv.  c.  3). 

14.  spumantihus  ardens  Tiscerihus']  Se- 
neca  gives  it  as  one  of  tli8  effects  of  violeut 
anger  "  exaestuaute  ab  imis  praecordiis  san- 
guine  "  (de  Ira  i.  1). 

16.  Deposifum  /]  The  h\w  respecting 
'deposita'  is  giveu  in  Dict.  Aut.,  Mr.  Loug's 
article  '  Depositum.'  If  the  persou  receiv- 
ing  the  deposit  was  guilty  of  fi-aud  he  iu- 
curred  '  infamia.' 


17.  Fonteio  Consule  natus  ?J  L.  Fon- 
teius  Capito  was  cousul  with  C.  Vipsanius 
A.D.  59,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose  this  is  the  year  Juvenal  alludes  to.  If 
so,  and  it  was  sixty  years  at  least  before, 
tbis  satire  coukl  not  have  been  written  be- 
fore  A.D.  119,  wbich  was  the  second  year  of 
Hadrian*s  reign.  Tliere  was  a  Fonteius 
consul  in  Tiberius'  reigu,  a.d.  12.  If  he 
be  tlie  person  named  here  the  satire  was 
written  iu  the  third  or  fourtb  year  of  Ves- 
pasiau.  But  tbat  is  not  probable.  Tbere 
was  a  consul  of  tlie  same  name  A.D.  67. 
Lipsius  (Epist.  Quaest.  iv.  20)  and  other 
scholars  prefer  the  second.  (See  Introduc- 
torv  Memoir.) 

18.  tot  rerum  proficis  usu  ?]  Cicero  saj-s 
of  Cato  (de  Amicit.  c.  2)  that  he  was  ac- 
counted  wise  "  quia  multarum  rerum  usum 
habebat,"  he  had  a  large  experience  of  the 
world,  of  life  and  its  aflairs ;  and  that  is  tlie 
meauing  here.  The  man  had  lived  loug 
enough  to  get  experience  of  men  and  thiugs, 
and  yet  he  had  profited  by  it  so  little  as  to 
be  surprised  at  being  cheated.  Jahn  from 
the  Seholiast  has  '  proficit  usus  '  [and  Eib- 
beck].  All  tbe  MSS.  have  '  usu.'  P.  and 
a  few  others  have  'proficit,'  which  Her- 
mauu  has  with 'usu.'  lu  the  same  line 
the  MSS.  vary  between  '  an,'  '  ac,'  '  ad,' 
'at'  (whicli  two  last  are  meant  for  the 
same  word),  and  '  a.'     M.  has  '  at.' 

20.  Victrix  fortunae  sapientia  .•]  '  Sa- 
pieutia '  is  philosophy.  See  note  on  Hor. 
C.  i.  34 :  "  lusanientis  dum  sapientiae 
Consultus  erro."  '  Jactare  jugum  '  is  tbc 
opposite  of  '  ferre  jugum '  (vi.  208.  Hor. 
C.  i.  33  :  "  Ferre  jugum  pariter  do- 
losi "). 
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Hos  quoqnc  feliccs  (jui  terre  incominocla  vitae 

Nec  jaetare  ju<>-nm  vitu  didicere  mafj^^istra. 

Qnae  tam  testii  dies  ut  cesset  prodere  fnrem, 

IVrtidiam,  traudes,  atqne  omni  ex  crimine  Incrnm 

Qnaesitnm,  et  partos  »j;-ladio  vel  pyxide  nummos  ?  2'» 

Rari  quippc  boni :  nnmerus  vix  est  totidem  qnot 

Tliebarnm  portae  vel  divitis  ostia  Nili. 

Nona  aetas  a<>^itnr  pejoraqne  secnla  ferri 

Temporibus,  qnorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 

Nomen  et  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo.  30 


23.  Qiiae  tamfesla  die.i']  The  dishonest 
(lul  not  stop  tlioir  trailc  bijcause  it  was  a 
holiilay  :  "tlie  hcttor  thetlay  thc  bettertlie 
dced,"  as  Graiigacns  saj-s,  quoting  the 
thieves'  proverb.  '  Pyxidc '  is  a  box,  here 
for  poisons.  Thc  nunihcr  of  gratcs  of  Boco- 
tian  Thcbes  was  tlic  sanie  as  of  tlie  Xile's 
inouths,  which  the  ancicnts  rcckoncd  tohe 
seven,  taking  the  principal  outlcts  of  the 
river.  They  are  now  bnt  two.  [Kibbeck 
lias  removed  vv.  23 — 27  and  placed  them 
after  v.  158.] 

Tlie  coniinon  rcadiiif^  in  2f),  which  Jahn, 
Hemiann  fand  Uibljeck]  havc  followcd,  is 
"  nunicro  vix  sunt  totidcm."  Soine  good 
MS8.  have  'nuincrus  vix  cst.'  It  is  pro- 
hable  tliatthe  other  rcading  is  an  c.nenda- 
tion  by  copyists  who  did  not  undcrstand 
the  construction.  Rupcrti  quotcs  a  like 
one  from  Cornclius  Nepos  (Iphie.  c.  2)  : 
"  Excrcitui  cujns  numcrus  duodccim  niil- 
lium  fuit."  '  Totidem '  is  the  gcnitive  of 
quantity ;  their  number  consists  of  so 
many. 

28.  Xona  aefas  agitur]  He  putstheagc 
very  low.  The  third  (S.  vi.  23),  or  according 
to  Hesiod  the  fifth  (Op.  et  Di.  109,  s(iq.), 
or  as  Ovid  says  the  fourth  (Mct.  i.  8'J,  sqq  ) 
was  iron,  and  what  must  the  nintli  be  ?  In 
niy  IntrcKluction  to  Horacc's  Carmcn  Sccu- 
hirc  thcre  are  some  remarks  fi'om  .lahn  on 
the  notions  said  to  be  hcUl  by  thc  Etrus- 
eans  and  Homans  about  thc  division  of  thc 
Magnus  Annus  into  ten  agcs,  of  which  the 
last  was  to  sce  tlie  restoration  of  the  uni- 
verse  to  its  original  condition  as  it  was  in 
the  first  or  gohlcn  age.  Particuhirs  arc 
givcn  in  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  i.  137,  sq. 
Servius  iu  liis  cominentary  on  VirgiUs  9th 
Eclogue,  V.  47,  "  Ecce  Dionaei  processit 
Caesaris  astruin,"  says  that  whcn  the  star 
appcarcd  whicli  was  seen  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  at  thc  Ludi  Sccnhires  of  Augustus, 
aiid  whicli  was  said  to  be  Cacsar's  star, 
Vulcanius  an  haruspex  canic  forward  and 


said  that  it  was  a  comct  scnt  to  declare  the 
end  of  the  nintli  aiid  tlic  bcginning  of  thc 
tcnth  age.  Censorinus  (de  Die  Xatali,  cap. 
17)  has  a  more  dctaihd  account  of  thcse 
ages,  which  hc  also  makes  tcn.  Phitarch 
iii  his  lifc  of  Sulla  (c.  7)  says  that  certain 
prodigics  which  liappencd  whilc  Marius  was 
laying  his  schemcs  ag-ainst  his  country  wcrc 
interpretcd  by  the  Tuscan  wisc  mcn  as  in- 
dicating  the  passing  of  the  world  into  an- 
othcr  age,  for  that  there  werc  eight  pcriods, 
making  up  in  their  sum  thc  Grcat  Ycar,  and 
that  the  go<ls  markcd  thc  transition  from 
ono  to  thc  other  by  somc  signs  from  lica- 
vcn.  It  is  clear  that  somc  notions  of  this 
sort  werc  received  by  such  of  the  Romans 
as  gave  heed  to  thesc  mattcrs,  hut  they 
wcre  vague  and  to  such  mcu  as  Juvenal 
iinmateriah  It  is  the  mcrcst  pedantry  to 
judge  his  languapre  hcrc  by  any  rulc  of  accu- 
racy  or  to  rcject  his  word  '  noua '  bccause 
it  does  not  fall  in  with  what  is  said  by  the 
above  authorities  on  the  subject.  They 
difter  among  themselves,  as  well  theymight. 
All  that  Juvenal  says  is  that  thc  agestood 
very  low  in  the  downward  scale  of  depra- 
vity,  and  that  thc  irou  age,  which  was  bad 
enough,  was  not  so  bad  as  that.  The  ages 
went  down  according  to  thc  valuc  of  ccr- 
tain  metals,  but  no  metal  was  chcap  ciiough 
to  designatc  the  age  ho  wrotc  in.  Rupcrti 
thinks  thc  verse  is  rather  to  be  niended  thaii 
explained.  Heinecke's  conjecture  (Ani- 
madv.  p.  19)  of  'uon'  in  tlie  sense  of 
'nonne'  Hcinrich  has  answcrcd.  P.  has 
'  nunc,'  which  Jalin  [and  Ribbcck]  have 
adoptcd.  AII  the  other  MSS.  have  '  noua  ' 
or  '  nova '  which  is  only  a  con-uption  of 
the  same  word.  Hermann,  though  as 
zcalous  for  P.  as  Jahn,  kcej»  '  nona,' 
which  hc  calls  '  argutissimum  cpithcton.' 
I  do  not  know  exactly  wliut  Iic  mcans. 
'  Nunc  '  he  justly  calls  '  frigidissima  par- 
ticula.' 
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Nos  hominum  clivumquc  lidem  elamore  ciemus, 
Quanto  Faesidium  laudat  vocalis  agentem 
Sportula.     Dic,  scnior  Lulla  di<^nissime,  nescis 
Quas  habeat  Veneres  aliena  pecunia  ?  nescis 
Quem  tua  simplicitas  risum  vulgo  moveat^  qiuuii 
Exio;'is  a  quoquam  ne  pejeret^  et  putct  idlis 
Esse  aliquod  numen  temi^lis  araequc  rubenti? 
Quondam  hoc  indig-enae  vivebant  more,  priusquam 
Sumeret  agrestem  posito  diademate  falcem 
Saturnus  fug-iens,  tunc  quum  virguncula  Juno 
Et  privatus  adhuc  Idaeis  Juppiter  antris^ 
Nulla  supcr  nubes  convivia  caelieolarum. 
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31.  Nos  hominum  dimmquefideni]  'Pro 
deum  hoininumque  fidem '  aud  otliers  of 
tlie  same  sort  were  common  exclamations 
among  the  Romans.  Juveual  says  false 
and  frauduk'nt  as  the  age  is,  men  are 
ahvays  calling  loudly  on  all  tliat  is  trust- 
wortliy  and  true  in  heaven  and  earth. 
'  Fides '  is  lionesty,  truth,  that  which  may 
be  relied  upon  (see  Long's  note  on  Cic. 
Div.  in  Verrem,  c.  3).  I  do  not  agrce 
with  Heinrich,  who  lilve  Kuperti  says 
'  fidem  '  is  equivalent  here  to 'auxilium.' 
Thej'  take  '  nos  ciemus '  to  meau  that 
Calvinus  does  so,  calling  on  the  gods  to 
help  him  to  recoverhis  money.  See  below, 
v.  78,  sqq. 

32.  Qtianio  Faesidiitm  laudat~\  Faesi- 
dius  is  a  '  causidicus,'  but  a  mau  of  sub- 
staiice,  who  has  cUents  that  come  into 
court  and  applaud  liim  loudly.  '  Sportula' 
mcans  the  clicnts  who  get  the  '  sportula ' 
(S.  i.  95,  n.).  Tlie  omissiou  of  'tanto' 
before  'quanto'  is  common  (see  S.  x.  13). 
Pliny  (Epp.  ii.  14)  describes  with  a  good 
deal  of  disgust  how  young  men  with  no 
quahfications  tlu-ust  themselves  into  the 
inferior  courts,  and  adds  what  is  to  tlie 
point  hcre :  tbat  thcse  pleaders  are  fol- 
lowed  by  auditors  of  a  likc  kind;  slaves 
whom  they  have  hired  for  the  purpose : 
they  coUect  in  the  middle  of  the  basilica, 
where  the  '  sportula '  is  served  out  to 
them  as  openly  as  in  the  diniug-room  : 
these  fellows  go  about  from  court  to 
court  for  the  same  pay  (the  '  sportula '), 
from  wliicli  they  have  got  the  uame  aocpo- 
KKeis  (bceause  tbcy  cried  ffo<pa>s,  as  we  say 
'  bravo ')  or  in  Latin  '  laudicani.'  He  says 
two  servants  of  his  own  had  beeu  carried 
off  for  this  use  the  day  before  at  three 
denarii  apiece,  at  which  price  a  man  may 
be  most  eloquent,  and  may  fill  as  many 


benches  as  he  pleases :  for  this  enormous 
shoutings  are  got  up  at  a  signal  given  by 
the  fjL€a6xopos  (or  leader  of  the  cliorus), 
and  they  ueed  a  sigiial,  for  they  cannot 
hear  wliat  is  said,  and  woukl  not  under- 
stand  it  if  they  coukl,  aud  those  applaud 
loudest  who  hear  lcast.  Tliere  is  no 
more  entertaining  writer  than  this  younger 
Pliny. 

33.  senior  bulla  dignissime,']  He  means 
he  must  be  in  liis  secoud  chiklliood.  The 
Sclioliast  quotes  the  Greek  proverb,  52s 
TrotSes  ol  yipovTis.  '  Bulla '  is  explaiued  on 
V.  164 :  "  Etruscum  puero  si  contigit 
aurum." 

37.  araeque  rubenti  ?]  "  Sc.  igne,  vel 
potius  sanguine  victimarum "  (Ruperti, 
after  the  Scholiast).  Most  editoi-s  woukl 
have  suppressed  tlie  blunder,  but  that  is 
uot  Ruperti's  way.  It  is  plainly  the 
blood. 

40.  Saturmis  fugiens,']  That  is  before 
Saturnus  was  di"iveu  from  Olympus  by 
Jupiter  (S.  vi.  1,  n.),  and  took  to  the 
reaping-hook  iu  Latium,  where  he  taught 
the  natives  agricuUure  and  became  king 
of  the  country.  He  is  usually  represented 
with  a  reaping-hook  in  his  hand.  Tlie 
Greek  legends  varied  as  to  the  phu^c 
where  Zeus  was  brought  up  when  his 
mother  Rhca  hid  him  from  his  father 
Cronus.  The  commou  story  was  that  she 
took  him  to  Crete,  where  he  was  educated. 
Ida  was  a  mountaiu  mass  of  considerable 
height  in  Crete.     See  xiv.  271,  n. 

42.  Kulla  super  tiubes']  These  feasts  of 
the  gods  beloug,  lie  means,  to  a  later  age 
than  tliat  of  Saturnus,  to  the  age  of  lieroes, 
which  Hesiod  places  the  fourtl»  iu  his 
list.  '  Puer  Iliacus'  is  Ganymcdes,  who 
is  alluded  to  iu  ix.  47:  "et  jiulchrum  et 
diguuin   cyatho   caeloque."     He  is  repre- 
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Nec  puer  Iliaciis,  forniosa  nec  HercuHs  uxor 
Ad  cyathos,  et  jam  siccato  nectare  terg-ens 
Brachia  Vuleanus  Liparaea  ni^j^-ra  taberna. 
Pramlcbat  sihi  (juiscjue  cleus,  nee  turlja  tleoruni 
Talis  ut  est  hodie,  contentaque  sidera  paucis 
Numinibus  miserum  urg^ebant  Athinta  minori 
Pondere.     Nondum  alitj[uis  sortitus  triste  profundi 
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pcntcd  as  the  son  of  Tros,  or  of  Ilus 
tlie  son  of  Tros.  Eitlier  way  Troas  was 
liis  uative  couutry,  aud  he  was  carried 
off,  according  to  tlie  connuou  account, 
from  the  Tn.jaii  Ida  (Hor.  C.  iii.  20: 
"aquosa  Haptus  ab  Ida  ").  He  is  said  to 
have  succeede<l  Hebe  as  cup-bearer  of  the 
gods.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  and  becanie  the  wife  of  Hercules. 
'Ad  cyathos'  is  the  ordiuary  way  of  ex- 
pressing  this  office.  See  note  on  Hor.  C. 
i.  20  :  "  Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis  Ad  cya- 
thum  statuetur  unctis." 

4-1.  et  jam  siccato  nectare']  Bcutley  ou 
Horace,  Epod.  xvi.  6  and  8,  changcs  '  que ' 
iuto've'in  a  like  case  witli  this  where 
'  nec '  goes  before.  He  docs  uot  allow 
that  '  et '  can  follow  '  nec '  and  carrj-  on 
the  negation,  on  which  account  Kuperti 
would  here  have  '  aut '  or  '  nec '  for  '  et.' 
But  Heinrich  quotes  Ovid,  Met.  x.  92  : 
"  Xec  tiliae  molles  nec  fagus  et  inuulja 
laurus;"  and  below,  S.  xv.  124:  "  Qua 
nec  terribiles  Cimbri  nec  Britoues  unquam 
Sauromataeque  truces ;"  where  however 
some  MSS.  read  '  ve,'  and  Kuperti  adopts 
it.  But  there  is  no  variation  in  the  MSS. 
in  v.  185  of  this  satire,  "dulcique  senex 
vicinus  Hymetto."  lu  the  places  of  Ho- 
race  whicli  Bentley  corrects  the  MSS.  are 
unanimous,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt 
his  rule.  Juvenal  groups  Hebe  aud  Vul- 
can  together,  and  they  make  a  picturesque 
coutrast.  He  comes  iu  reeking  from  his 
work.  She  is  at  her  task  on  Olympus, 
and  hands  him  a  cupto  refresli  liim,  which 
he  first  draius  and  then  wijjes  oti'  the 
sweat  from  his  black  anns.  All  this  Ju- 
venal  says  was  after  the  simple  days  of 
Saturnus.  I  do  not  see  any  grcat  diffi- 
culty  about  the  words  whicli  Ruperti 
says  are  "  expHcatu  difficillima,"  and 
Heinecke(Animadv.  103)  can  beatnothing 
out  of  them  to  satisfy  him ;  "  Ipse  nihil 
quod  satisfaciat  extuudere  potui."  But 
he  justly  ridicules  I{upcrti's  '  tendeus,' 
whieh  he  proposes  for  '  tergens,'  supposing 
Vulcan  to  hold  out  the  cup  to  some  other 
god,  l>ecause  Homer  uiakcs  hiui  act  as 
cup-bearer  ou  one  occasion  (II.  i.  5U7).     It 


was  not  very  civil  of  him,  Heinccke 
thiuks,  to  empty  the  cup  fii-st.  But  Hu- 
perti  getsrid  of  this  objectiou  by  changing 
'siccato'  into  'libato.'  Hciiirich,  wlio 
takes  the  scnse  as  I  do,  thinks  Juvenal 
had  in  miud  Homer's  liiie,  <nr6yy<f)  5' 
atJKpX  irpSffonra  Ka\  &ix(pci)  x^^P^  d.TT0fx6pyvv 
(11.  xviii.  -il4).  He  was  cleaning  himself 
when  Thetis  visited  him  in  his  shop,  as  to 
which  see  S.  i.  8,  n. :  "  Aeoliis  vicinuni 
rupibus  antrum  Vulcani."  The  Scholiast 
here  is  unintelligible.  Cramer  agrees  with 
Heiurich. 

46.  Prandehat  sili  quisquedeus,']  'Each 
god  diued  by  himself.'  He  says  '  prdude- 
bat '  because  the  '  praudium  '  (which  we 
call  luncheon)  was  a  plain  meal.  Gifford 
says  "  his  satire  is  directly  levelled  at  the 
frequent  apotheoscs  of  the  Caesars."  There 
is  no  allusion  to  thein.  Juvenal  is  clearly 
ridiculing  the  polytheism  of  the  poets  and 
the  gigantic  systein  of  vice  sanctioued  by 
diviue  example. 

47.  Tali^  ut  est  hodie,']  'Talis'  is  equi- 
valent  to  '  tanta.'  Tliis  use  of  the  word  is 
less  comnioii  where  ouly  quantity  and  uot 
quality  is  expressed.  Quality  may  be  in- 
ferred  here,  but  is  not  expressed  or  meant 
by  '  talis.'  '  Talis  ut  est '  shows  the  con- 
nexion  between  'ut'  and  the  relativc  'qui,' 
from  whieh  'qualis,'  the  uatural  com- 
panioii  of  '  talis,'  is  derived.  The  older 
form  of '  ut '  is  '  cut '  or  '  quut.' 

48.  miserum  urgehant  Atlanta]  The 
Atlas  of  the  ancients  was  coufined  to  that 
part  of  the  great  mountaiu  range  of  Xortli 
Africa  which  bouuded  Mauretania  on  the 
south.  The  poefs  idea  of  the  skies  rest- 
iug  upon  Atlas  is  stattd  iu  prosc  by  the 
geographer  Pompoiiius  Mela  (de  Situ 
Orbis  iii.  10),  who  says  of  it  "caelum  ct 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertice  scd  susti- 
ucre  <)Uoque  dictus  est."  See  Virgil  (.\en. 
iv.  482),  "Axem  humcro  torquet  stellis 
ardcntibus  aptum,"(jUoted  fjy  the  Scholiast. 

49.  trixte  profuudi  Iinperium]  Before 
'  aliquis'  must  be  sn])plie(l  '  exstiterat'  or 
'  erat.'  '  Profundi '  is  the  sca,  if  we  would 
avoid  tautology.  So  the  Scholiast  takes 
it.     Mr.    Mayor    says    it  is    the    iufernal 
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Imperium,  aut  Sicula  torvus  cum  conjuge  Pluton ;  50 

Nec  rota,  nec  Furiae,  nec  saxum  aut  vulturis  atri 

Poena ;   scd  infernis  liilares  sine  reg^ibus  umbrae. 

Impr()l)itas  illo  fuit  admirabilis  aevo. 

Credebant  hoc  g-rande  nefas  et  morte  piandum, 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assuri-exerat  et  si  55 

Barbato  cuicunque  puer,  lieet  ipse  videret 

Plura  domi  frag-a  et  majores  g-landis  acervos. 

Tam  venerabile  erat  pi*aecedere  quatuor  annis, 

Primaque  par  adeo  sacrae  lanugo  senectae  ! 

Nunc  si  depositum  non  infitietur  amicus,  60 


reglons,  quotiug  after  Grangaeus  Horace's 
"tristia  regna  "  (C.  iii.  4.  4G).  'Triste' 
does  very  well  for  the  sea,  which  the 
Romans  had  a  great  dread  of,  as  we  saw 
in  the  last  satire.  Pluto  carried  oft'  his 
wife  Proserpina  from  Sicily.  The  whcel 
is  Ixion's,  tlie  stone  that  of  Sisyphus,  the 
vulture  the  bird  that  ate  the  Uver  of 
Tityos.  "  Incontinentis  nec  Tityi  .jecur 
Reliquit  ales"  (Hor.  C.  iii.  4.  77).  [Ribbeck 
has  '  haud '  for  '  aut.'] 

54.  Credebant  lioc  grande  nefas'^  The 
law  of  Moses  coutained  this  precept, 
"  Tliou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head 
and  honour  the  face  of  an  old  man"  (Levit. 
xix.  32).  Ovid  tells  us  as  a  featui-e  of  the 
good  old  times 

"  Magna  fuit  quoudam  capitis  reverentia 
cani, 
Inque  suo  pretio  ruga  senilis  erat," 

and  more  to  the  same  purposo  (Fasti  v.  57, 
sqq.).  The  story  of  tiie  okl  nian  in  the 
theatre  at  Athens  to  whom  the  Lacedae- 
monian  strangers  rose  up  aud  offered  him 
the  seat  he  coukl  not  get  frora  his  own 
countrymen  is  familiar  to  most  readers. 
Cicero  (de  Senect.  c.  18)  and  Vakn\  Max. 
(iv.  5.  2,  ext.)  use  it  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
ject  Juvcnal  is  speaking  of.  His  words 
have  been  imitated  by  our  own  poets  (see 
Giffbrd's  note).  A.  GeUius  says  that 
among  the  earliest  Romans  age  was  more 
respected  than  rank  or  money,  aud  that 
okl  men  were  hououred  Uke  gods  or  pa- 
rents :  in  every  situation  and  office  they 
had  precedence ;  they  werc  aUowed  the 
first  place  at  table,  aud  they  were  attended 
by  their  juniors  wheu  they  weut  abroad ; 
which  habit  tliey  derived  from  the  Laco- 
daemoniaus.  But  this  re\'erence  for  age 
gave  way  before  tlie  necessities  of  the 
state,  which  required  that  encourago- 
inent  shoukl  be  given  to  younger  men  that 


they  raight  marry  and  get  children  (N.  A. 
ii.  15).  [Ribbeck  and  Jahn  have  a  comma 
after  'aevo,'  and  read  in  the  uext  line 
'  Credebant  quo.'  '  Quo '  is  the  reading 
of  P. ;  '  quod '  of  many  M8S.,  and  '  hoc  ' 
of  some  of  tlie  more  recent. 

After  V.  59  Ribbeck  has  inserted  vv.  28 
— 30,  with  the  feeble  readiug  'Nunc  aetas.'] 

5G.  Barhato  cuicunque  puer,']  '  Puer- 
itia '  ceased  with  the  taking  of  the  toga 
viriUs  about  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Respect 
for  seniority  was  carried  so  far,  lie  says, 
that  a  boy  showed  quite  as  much  (jjar 
adeo)  reverence  for  a  youth  not  more  than 
four  years  older  than  himself  who  had  but 
just  begun  to  show  his  early  down,  as  for 
old  age  itself.  It  was  usual  to  sliave  off" 
tho  beard  at  about  twenty-one,  as  stated 
on  S.  vi.  214.  The  ncxt  liue  means, 
though  he  Uved  in  a  richer  house  than  the 
other.  Wild  strawberries  (fraga)  and 
mast  were  food  for  primitive  times,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  house  is  measured 
by  the  quantity  of  food  stored  for  its  con- 
sumption.  As  to  '  cuicunque  '  see  below, 
V.  89,  n.  The  difterent  sorts  of  '  glandes ' 
are  discussed  by  Pliny  (H.  X.  xvi.  5,  6). 

60.  Nunc  si  deposituni]  See  above,  v. 
16,  n.  He  has  just  said  that  iu  former 
days  the  utmost  reverence  was  paid  to 
age,  but  now  honesty  is  a  portentous 
thing :  he  means  then  that  such  reverence 
was  proof  of  an  houest  and  single  mind. 
'  FoUis  '  is  here  used  for  a  raoney-bag,  as 
in  xiv.  281,  and  Plaut.  Aulul.  ii.  4.  23  : 
"  foUem  obstringit  ob  gulara."  It  seems 
to  have  been  coramonly  used  in  this  way 
in  later  times,  and  as  equivalent  to  money 
itself,  as  in  Eastern  countries  a  purse  is  a 
certain  sura.  See  exaraples  in  Forcellini, 
English  edition.  '  Aerugo '  is  for  '  aes,' 
couteraptuously,  the  rust  for  the  copper. 
Horaco,  A.  P.  330,  speaks  of  "  aerugo  et 
cura  peculi." 
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Si  reiKlat  veterem  cum  t<jtjv  aeruffine  follem, 
PnKlij>-iosa  fides  et  Tuscis  dijj^^na  libellis, 
Quaetiue  coronata  lustrari  debeat  aj^na. 
K^^roi^ium  sauctuuKiue  virum  si  cerno,  bimembri 
IIoc  monstrum  puero  aut  miranti  sub  aratro 
Piscibus  inventis  et  fetae  comparo  mulae, 
Sollifitus  tanquam  lapides  effudcrit  imber 
Examcnque  apium  loug-a  consedcrit  uva 
Culmine  dclubri,  tanquam  in  mare  fluxcrit  amnis 
Gurgitibus  miris  et  lactis  vertice  torrens. 
Intercepta  decem  quereris  sestertia  fraude 
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62.  Tuscis  digna  lihellis,']  He  says 
such  lionesty  is  a  prodigy  wortliy  to  be 
recortled  in  the  Etnirian  Iwoks,  thut  is  the 
books  of  the  projihets,  "  anuosa  voUiniinii 
vnturn "  (Hor.  Kpp.  ii.  1.  26,  n.,  and 
Niebuhr,  Koni.  Hist.  i.  507,  there  rcterred 
to).  Cicero  refers  to  the  "  libri  Etmsco- 
ruin"  (de  Div.  ii.  c.  23),  and  ITiny  (H. 
X.  ii.  83)  speaks  of  a  treinendous  jirodifry 
recorde<l  "  in  Etruscae  discijilinae  volu- 
minibus,"  two  mountains  falling  into  col- 
lision,  and  then  separating  aud  sending 
out  fire  and  sinoke.  Thesebooks  were  full 
of  mysterious  prophecies,  religious  rites, 
and  rccords  of  portcntous  events,  and  they 
were  found,  Niebuhr  says,  in  every  town  of 
Etruria. 

63.  lustrari  debeat  agna.]  A  prodigy 
•which  was  supposed  to  forebode  ill  was  met 
by  sacrifices,  and  this  act  was  expressed 
technically  by  the  word  '  procurare.'  The 
illustrations  that  follow  are  among  the 
prodigies  recorded  by  the  Roman  writers. 
Livy  speaks  of  a  two-headed  boy  (xli.  26), 
and  Cicero  (de  I)iv.  i.  53)  of  a  two-headed 
girl  as  prodigiesauguringevil.  But  Cicero 
denies  that  any  event  can  be  counted  a 
prodigy  :  "nam  si  quod  rarofit,  id  porten- 
tum  putandum  est,  sapientein  essc  j)or- 
tentum  est :  sacpius  enira  niulam  peperisse 
arbitror  tjuam  sapientem  fuisse  "  (dc  Div. 
ii.  28).  This  last  was  a  proverb.  Pliny 
(H.  N.  ix.  57)  has  a  chaptcr  on  sea  fisli 
found  inland,  which  lie  makcs  out  to  be 
rather  conimou.  Livy  mentions  such  an 
event  (xlii.  2)  and  refers  to  stone  showers 
frequeutly ;  and  bces  swarming  on  temples 
and  houses  were  eiiually  ominous  and  still 
more  common.  Pliny  (H.  N.  ii.  56)  speaks 
of  showers  of  blood  and  milk.  Kuperti 
gives  many  refcrenccs  to  Livy  aiid  others 
for  all  these  portents.  As  to  thc  form 
'apium'  for  'ai)um,'  thc  variation  of  the 
MSS.  mnkes  it  doulitful  whether  it  occurs 


in  the  prose  writers.  Ovid  (Mct.  xv.  383) 
has  "foetus  McUiferaruin  apium  sine 
membris  corpora  nasci."  Tlie  word  '  uva  ' 
was  used  by  the  Konians  for  a  cluster  of 
bees  as  the  Gi-ceks  used  B^rpv^,  as  Servius 
sayson  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  551)  :  "  lentis  uvam 
demittere  ramis."  Honicr  (II.  ii.  89)  has 
/SoTpuSoj'  Se  TrfTovrai  (ir'  6.t'dHTiv  elapivuiaiv. 
65.  aut  miranti  sitb  aratro]  The  MSS. 
vary  a  good  deal  here.  '  Aut '  is  the 
reading  of  a  few,  and  appears  to  me  morc 
in  JuvenaTs  style  than  another  '  et,'  whicli 
appcars  in  a  larger  numlier.  '  Vel '  is  in 
soinc,  which  may  have  been  invcnted  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  metre ;  it  is  not  the  right 
word  here.  '  Miranti '  is  the  reading  of 
most  and  the  best  MSS.,  except  P.,  from 
which  Jahn,  Hermann  [and  Ribbeck] 
have  '  mirandis.'  '  Miranti '  is  clearly  bet- 
ter.  Heinrich  quotes  Virgil  (Georg.  ii. 
82) :  "  Exiit  ad  caehim  ramis  felicibus 
arbos,  Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non 
sua  poma."  The  astonishment  of  thc 
plough  is  a  natural  idea  ;  but  it  displeases 
Hciiiecke,  who  approves  of  Gataker's  cor- 
rectiou  '  liranti.'  [Gatakcr,  Antoninus 
viii.  15,  p.  300,  2nd  ed.,  when  he  proposes 
'  liranti,'  prudently  adds,  '  si  quid  mutan- 
dum  fuerit.']  Somc  ^ISS.  have  liclped 
the  metre  with  'jam.'  M.  has  'et  miraiiti 
jam  ;'  but  the  reader  has  not  now  to  be 
reminded  of  the  frecjucnt  recurrencc  of 
hiatus  in  Juvenal. 

70.  lac/is  vertice  torrens.']  The  MSS. 
vary  as  usual  betwecn  '  vortice  '  and  '  ver- 
tice.'  Tlie  editors  gencrally  have  the 
latter  form.  The  otlier  is  supported  by 
Forcellini.  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  9.  22  : 
"  Victis  minores  volvere  vcrtices."  ['Gur- 
gitibus  miniis,'  Kibbcck,  following  Porson 
who  seems  to  have  founded  this  bad  con- 
jecture  on  the  Sclioliast's  wonls '  aut  lac- 
teis  aut  sanguincis.'] 

71.  Interccpta  decem  quereris]    Herc 
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Saerilega  ?     Quid  si  bis  centum  perdidit  alter 

Hoc  arcana  modo  ?  majorem  tertius  illa 

Summam,  q;iam  patulae  vix  ceperat  ang-ulus  areac? 

Tam  facile  et  pronum  est  superos  contemnere  testcs^       75 

Si  mortalis  idem  nemo  seiat !     Aspice  quanta 

Voce  neg-et^  quae  sit  ficti  constantia  vultus. 

Per  Solis  radios  Tarpeiaque  fulmina  jurat 

Et  Martis  frameam  et  Cirrhaei  spicula  vatis, 

Per  calamos  venatricis  pharetramque  puellae,  80 

Perque  tuum,  pater  Aeg-aei  Nei^tune,  tridentem ; 

Addit  et  Herculeos  arcus  hastamque  JNIinervae, 

Quidquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  caeli. 

Si  vero  et  pater  est,  "  Comedam/''  inquit^  "  flebile  nati 

Sinciput  elixi  Pharioque  madentis  aceto.^''  85 

Sunt  in  Fortunae  qui  casibus  omnia  ponunt 
Et  nullo  eredunt  mundum  rectore  moveri, 
Natura  volvente  vices  et  hicis  et  anni^ 
Atque  ideo  intrepidi  quaecunque  altaria  tangunt. 


theu  we  have  the  sum  his  friend  had  lost, 
betweeu  80/.  and  90/.  But  suppose  I 
tell  you  (he  adds)  that  another  inau  has 
lost  tweuty  times  as  much  iu  the  same 
way,  and  a  third  still  more,  so  much  that 
a  big  chest  could  not  hold  it  ?  He  says 
the  coruer  of  a  chest  could  hardly  hold  it ; 
that  is  every  coruer  of  the  chest  was  full. 
'  Arcana '  is  '  arcauum  depositum,'  a  trust 
given  in  private.  By  '  tam  facile '  we  are 
to  undcrstand  that  he  is  putting  not  a 
hypothetical  but  a  real  case.  [Ribbeck 
has  placed  vv.  86—90  aftcr  v.  74.] 

76.  Aspice  qitanta  Voce  neget,~\  'Aspice' 
serves  to  make  the  object  present,  and  it 
is  eonveutionally  no  contradiclion  to  say, 
See  how  loudly  he  denies  it.  The  man  is 
put  before  us,  and  we  see  him  swcariug  to 
his  lie  without  changing  colour  or  llincbing. 
In  vi.  261  we  have  "Aspice  quo  fremitu 
nionstratos  perferat  ictus,"  '  see  with  what 
cries  she  deals  her  tutored  blows.' 

78.  Tarpeiaque  fulmina']  The  bolts  of 
Jupiter  Capitoliuus  (S.  xii.  6,  u.).  '  Fra- 
mea '  was  a  German  uame  for  a  spear. 
Augustin  (Epp.  xvi.  120,  quoted  by  For- 
celliiii)  says  it  was  a  sword,  aud  so  it  may 
have  beeu  iu  Africa,  in  his  day,  as  Forcell. 
says,  but  Tacitus,  Gerui.  6,  says  it  is  a 
spear.  As  to  Cirrha  see  vii.  61,  u.  Po- 
seidou  accordiug  to  the  Greeks  was  espe- 
cially  tlie  god  of  the  Aegeau  Sea,  iu  which 
he  had  his  residence  uuder  the  watcrs,  ofl' 


the  coast  of  Euboea.  The  bow  of  Her- 
cules  is  that  on  the  recovery  of  which  for 
tlie  destructiou  of  Troy  Sophocles'  play 
Philoctetes  is  fouuded. 

83.  Quidqiiid  habeiit^  There  is  no  need 
to  supply  '  et,'  as  Heiurich  directs ;  it  is  a 
summary  way  of  dismissing  a  long  cata- 
logue  of  armour — '  iu  short  all  the  weapons 
in  the  armoury  of  heaven.'  Heinrich  is 
right  in  taking  '  flebile '  with  '  sinciput.' 
Jahu's  [and  Ribbeck's]  '  inquit  flebile'  is 
bad.  The  man  says  he  will  boil  his  sou 
and  eat  his  poor  head  if  he  is  not  speak- 
ing  the  truth,  first  dippiug  it  iu  Egyptian 
viuegar,  whicli  the  Scholiast  says  is  stroug 
viuegar.  So  Martial  (xiii.  122)  says, 
"  Amphora  Niliaci  uou  sit  tibi  vilis  aceti." 
As  to  Phario  see  vi.  83,  n. 

86.  Sunt  in  Fortunae  qui']  The  MSS. 
vary  between  'ponant'  and  'ponunt,'  'cre- 
daut '  and  '  creduut.'  Ruperti,  Jahn,  Her- 
mann  [and  Ribbeck]  have  the  subjuuctive, 
Heinrich  the  indicative.  I  think  he  is 
right,  for  Juveual  seems  to  mean  a  particu- 
lar  class  of  thinkers,  the  Epicureans  (see 
xii.  101,  n.).  He  goos  ou  to  show  how 
men  uiake  up  their  miuds  to  this  wicked- 
ness,  some  believiug  there  are  no  gods, 
others  that  there  are  gods,  but  their  anger 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  pleasures  of 
possession,  or  it  will  uot  come,  or  at  least 
uot  yet,  and  so  on. 

89.  altaria  tant/unt.]  See  note  on  Hor. 
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Est  aliiis  metuens  ne  erimen  poena  seqnatur;  90 

Hic  putat  esse  deos  et  pejerat,  at(|ue  ita  secuin  : 

"  Deccrnat  quoilcunquc  volct  dc  corpore  nostro 

Isis  ct  irato  tcriat  mca  lumina  sistro, 

Dummodo  vcl  caecus  teneam  quos  abnego  nummos. 

Et  ])hthisis  ct  vomicac  putrcs  ct  dimidium'  crus  93 

Sunt  tanti.      Paupcr  h)cui)lctcni  o})tarc  podag-ram 

Nec  dubitet  Ladas,  si  non  cget  Anticyra  nec 


Kpp.  ii.  1.  16,  and  above,  iii.  Itt,  u.,  and 
xiv.  219.  '  Quaeounciuc  '  is  not  couiini)nly 
uscil  witliout  a  verb,  like  'quacvis.'  It  is 
80  above.  V.  56,  and  ia  the  foUowiug 
places :  S.  iii.  156,  twice  iu  iii.  230,  x. 
359,  siv.  210.  Here  it  niiglit  be  takcu 
with  '  tangunt,'  whatever  altars  they 
touch,  but  Juvenars  practice  niakes  it  pro- 
bable  he  meant  the  other  construction. 

91.  esse  deos  et  pejerat,~\  '  Et '  is  cqui- 
valent  to  '  et  tamen,'  as  "  probitas  lauda- 
tur  et  alget "  (i.  74).  He  believes  there 
are  gods,  and  yet  he  forswcars  Ijimsclf. 
The  deity  he  challenges  is  Isis  (see  vi. 
526,  n.).  '  Sistrum  '  (aflu)  was  a  rattle 
much  uscd  at  Isis'  festival.  He  says  Isis 
may  strike  her  angry  '  sistrum  '  on  hiseycs 
and  blind  him,  still  the  temptatiou  is  too 
strong ;  he  had  rather  lose  his  sight  and 
keep  the  stolen  moncy  than  keep  his  eyes 
and  lose  the  mouey.  Tlie  Latin  name  of 
the  'sistrum'  is  '  crepitaculum.'  Ovid 
(Amor.  iii.  9.  3  i)  says,  "  Quid  vos  sacra 
juvant  ?  quid  nunc  Acgyptia  prosuut  Sis- 
tra  ?"  There  are  representations  of  '  sis- 
ti-a'  on  the  obelisks  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

95.  Et  phthisis  et  romicae  putres'] 
'  Consumption  and  putrid  abscesses  and  a 
broken  leg'  (S.  xv.  57,  n.). 

96.  Sunt  tanti.'\  Rupcrti  and  Heinrich 
have  a  (?)  after  '  tanti,'  and  Kuperti's 
note  is,  "  Sunt  tanti  aestimanda  ut  nou 
eligantur  cnm  opibus  et  patienter  ferau- 
tur  ?"  He  ailds  immediately  the  Scholiast's 
notc,  whicli  might  have  corrected  him  : 
'•  Melius  est  aegrotare  cum  divitiis  quam 
esse  sannm  pauperem."  '  Tanti '  may  be 
translatcd  "  are  worth  bearing,"  where  we 
understand  readily  that  tlu-y  are  worth 
bearing  for  the  sake  of  moncy.  It  may 
not  be  easy  to  extract  this  meaning  from 
the  sentence  grammatically,  but  Madvig 
((Jpusc.  ii.  187,  sqq.)  has  shown  by  abun- 
dant  examples  that  'tanti,'  wbich  at  first 
meaut  the  worth  of  the  thing  for  which  a 
j)rice  is  given,  came  convcntionally  to  be 
joined  with  tlie  price  itsclf,  as  hcre.  Among 


the  examples  he  gives,  two  are  from  Cicero's 
orations  against  Catiline.  Cicero  says  he 
knows  thc  storin  of  unpopularity  that  will 
burst  upou  himself  if  Catiline  is  forccd  to 
go  into  exile  by  his  threatsj  and  adds, 
"  Sed  est  tanti,  dummodo  ista  privata  sit 
calamitas  et  a  rei  publicae  periculis  sejunga- 
tur:"  "but  it  is  worth  bearing  if  it  be 
only  the  calamity  of  a  private  jx-rson,  and 
involve  the  commouwealth  in  no  danger" 
(i.  9).  In  the  second  oration  (c.  7)  he 
repeats  the  same  sentiment  thus:  "  Est 
mihi  tanti,  Quirites,  hujus  invidiae  falsae 
atque  ini^iuae  tempestatem  subire,  dum- 
modoa  vobis  hujushorribilisbeUi  ac  nefarii 
periculum  depellatur:"  "  it  is  worth  mj' 
while  to  sustain  the  storm  of  this  gi-ound- 
lessandunjustunpopularity,if  thedangerof 
this  horrible  and  wickcd  war  can  be  averted 
from  you"  (Long).  Herc  the  sentence  is 
more  complete,  and  we  naturally  translate 
"est  mihitanti"  "  it  is  worth  my  while" 
when  the  subject  is  the  penalty  that  is 
paid.  An  iustance  of  tlie  primary  use  of 
'  tanti '  is  fouud  in  S.  iii.  5-4 :  "  Tanti  tibi 
non  sit  opaci  Omnis  arena  Tagi — ut  somno 
careas."  Madvig  refers  to  x.  97 :  "  Sed 
quae  praeclara  et  prospera  tanti  Ut  rebus 
laetis  par  sit  mensura  malorum  ?"  but  I 
have  foUowed  the  coramon  reading  '  tan- 
tum  '  there.  Profcssor  Key  (L.  G.  946,  u.) 
supposes  that  '  tanti,'  'quanti,'  and  othcr 
words  of  price,  generally  considered  to  be 
gcnitives,  may  be  old  datives ;  in  support 
of  which  he  quotes  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  156  : 
"  Quanti  eniptae  ?  Parvo.  Quanti  ergo? 
Octussibus." 

97.  ^ec  duhitet  Ladas,'}  Not  even  lia- 
das  would  hesitate  to  praj'  for  the  rich 
mau's  gout,  unlcss  he  is  mad.  There 
were  two  celcbrated  Greck  runners  of  this 
name,  which  was  proverbial  in  this  linc. 
Gout,  it  appears,  has  always  been  the  rich 
man"s  disordcr.  It  is  licre  treatcd  as  the 
jjcnaUy  for  ill-gottcn  riches,  but  the  man 
says  Ladas  if  hc  bc  jwor  might  well  pray 
for  the  gout  rathcr  than  miss  the  moucy  : 
"  bettcr  to  run  on  one  leg  than  livc  poor," 
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Archigene.     Quid  enim  velocis  gloria  plantae 

Praestat  et  esuriens  Pisaeae  ramus  olivae  ? 

Ut  sit  mag-na  tamen  certe  lenta  ira  deorum  est.  loo 

Si  curant  igitur  cunctos  punire  nocentes 

Quando  ad  me  venient  ?  sed  et  exorabile  numen 

Fortasse  experiar  ;  solet  liis  ig-noscere.     Multi 

Committunt  eadem  diverso  crimina  fato  ; 

Ille  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hic  diadema.^"  105 

Sic  animum  dirae  trepidum  formidine  cvilpae 

Confirmant.     Tunc  te  sacra  ad  delubra  vocantem 


tliG  Scholiast  says,  on  whicli  Schurzfleisch 
observes,  "Germanum  ex  Germanismo 
olet."  Archigenes  the  physician  is  men- 
tioned  above,  vi.  236.  The  fiual  '  e '  is 
long,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  fonn  ^, 
as  in  '  Bellerophonte,'  Hor.  C.  iii.  12.  8. 
As  to  Anticyra,  thc  town  of  Pliocis,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  abouuded  in  helle- 
bore,  the  supposed  remedy  for  insanity, 
see  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  83  :  "Nescio  an  Auti- 
cyram  ratio  iUis  destinet  omnem."  Erasmus 
quotes  as  a  Greek  proverb  corresponding  to 
'  Archigene  eget '  'Acr/cXTjTrioG  SelcrOai. 

99.  Pisaeae  ramus  olirae  /]  The  plain 
of  Olympia  in  which  the  Olympic  games 
werc  held  was  very  little  west  of  the 
town  of  Pisa  in  Ehs,  and  the  names  are 
sometimes  confounded.  It  was  at  these 
garaes  both  the  Ladae  on  record  won  their 
prizes.  His  success  cost  one  of  them  his 
life.  The  branch  of  the  oHve  which,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  used  for  the  crowns 
at  Olympia  (viii.  2-Q,  n.),  Juvenal  calls 
'  hungry  '  because  it  bore  uo  fruit. 

100.  Ut  sit  magna  tamen\  "  But  grant 
the  wi-ath  of  heaveu  is  great,  it  certainly  is 
slow."  Sophocles  calls  the  'Epix^uey,  AajySrj- 
T^pes  v<rrep6(pdopoi  (Antig.  1074).  See  other 
piaces  quoted  ou  Hor.  C.  iii.  2.  32  :  "  Earo 
antecedentem  scelestum  Deseruit  pede  poe- 
na  chiudo."  Juveuars  word  '  lenta  '  makes 
it  probable  he  may  have  remembered  Se- 
neca's  sentence  (Contr.  lib.  v.  Praef.) : 
"  Sunt  dii  immortales  lenti  quidem  sed 
certi  vindices  humani  generis,"  quoted  by 
Grangaeus.  As  to  '  diadema '  see  viii. 
259,  n.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  cases  in 
point.  The  Schohast  is  safe  and  goes  back 
as  far  as  RomuUis. 

103.  solet  kis  ignoscere.~\  "Heiswontto 
pardon  such  faults  as  these."  This  is  the 
common  salve  for  conscience.  Men  make 
most  allowance  for  their  own  besetting 
sins,  and  thiuk  the  Ahnighty  does  so  too. 
They  think  also  they  can  get  pardon  when- 


ever  they  pleasc  for  asking,  and  so  they 
put  ofi"  tlie  asking ;  aud  few  think  other- 
wise  than  that  their  own  day  of  account  is 
some  way  ofl".  To  make  a  lottery  of 
wickedness  and  trust  to  prizes  turuing  up 
and  risk  the  fatal  blank  is  common  enough. 
Solomon,  who  understood  these  matters, 
says,  "  Because  seutence  against  an  evil 
work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in 
them  to  do  evil "  (Eccles.  viii.  11).  'WTien 
the  heart  is  "  trepidum  formidine  culpae," 
trembling  with  fear  of  its  own  great  guilt, 
it  woukl  seem  the  shortest  and  easiest 
course  to  abandon  it :  but  it  is  more  con- 
venient  to  argue  away  such  fear  than  to 
put  away  the  cause  of  it.  Juvenal  knew 
what  he  was  writing  about. 

107.  sacra  ad  deluhra  vocantem']  "If  you 
mistrust  him  and  bid  him  come  to  the  tem- 
ple  and  swear  by  the  altar,  he  will  go  there 
before  you,  nay  will  be  the  first  to  challenge 
you  to  go  there,  and  will  abuse  aud  perhaps 
strike  you  for  doubting  his  honesty."  '  Tra- 
here  '  is  not '  trahere  iu  jus,'  as  Ruperti  says. 
There  is  nothing  here  about  legal  proceed- 
ings.  The  oflended  Har  taking  the  character 
of  injured  innocence  is  amusingly  illustrated 
in  Falstafl'.  'Superest '  means  '  is  added  to^' 
uot  '  abounds,'  as  jVIr.  Mayor  says,  and  '  to 
press '  which  he  gives  for  '  vexare '  bas  no 
meaning.  '  Fiducia '  is  confidence  in  a  good 
sense,  confidence  in  his  own  honesty. 
[Ribbeck  has  given  thetrue  interpretatiou 
of  '  supcrest.'  GeUius  infonns  us  (i.  22) 
that  a  misuse  of  the  word  '  superest '  came 
into  fashion,  as  in  the  expression  '  hic  iUi 
superest,'  'this  is  that  man's  advocate.' 
On  some  occasion  the  practor  in  reply  to 
an  advocate  who  said  '  ego  iUi  supersum ' 
wittily  retorted,  '  tu  plane  supcres,  non 
ades,'  a  joke  difficult  to  translate ;  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  the  advocate  was  quite 
useless,  for  he  was  not  doing  an  advocate's 
duty  (adesse).     Juveual,  accordiug  to  Rib- 
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Praecodit,  trahoiL'  immo  ultro  ac  voxare  ])aratns. 

Nam  qiium  ma<ifna  malae  superest  audaoia  causae, 

Crotlitur  a  multis  riiluoia.      ^liunim  a<^it  illo, 

Irltaui  (jualoui  liig-itivus  si-urra  Catulli. 

Tu  miser  exclamas  ut  Stentora  ^ancere  possis, 

Yol  potius  quantum  Gradivus  Homerious  :  "Audis, 

Juppitor,  luioe  uoo  labra  movos,  quum  mitterc  vocem 

Debuoras  vel  marmoreus  vel  aeneus  ?  aut  our 

In  carbone  tuo  oharta  pia  tura  soluta 

Ponimus  et  sootum  vituli  jeour  albaque  porci 

Omcnta  ?     Ut  video,  nullum  discrimen  habendum  est 

Effigies  inter  vestras  statuamque  Vag-elli." 


liu 
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bcck,  has  not  been  guilty  of  tliis  misuse  of 
'  supercssc,'  for  thc  wrltcr  of  this  Satire  is 
a  dcdamator.  But  still  Kibbeck  adds  that 
AugTistus  (Suetou.  c.  56)  spokc  in  this  way. 
If  Angustus  use<l  'supercssct'  in  place  of 
'  adesset,'  the  writer  of  this  Satire  niight  do 
so.] 

110.  Jlimum  agit  ille,']  'All  the  wliile  he 
is  only  acting  like  the  runaway  slave  in 
some  raimus  of  Catullus,'  referred  to  on 
S.  viii.  186,  with  his  plays  l'hasma  and 
Laureolus.  The  Schohast  there  says  '  scur- 
ra '  in  this  verse  is  a  shivc  (and  convcrsely 
'  vema  '  is  used  for  '  scurra ;'  see  note  on 
ix.  10).  CatuUus  he  calls  Q.  Lutatius. 
If  that  was  his  name  he  was  Ca- 
tulus,  whieh  was  a  cognomen  of  the 
Lutatii.  The  name  of  the  slave  iu  tlie 
play  the  Schohast  says  was  Voranus.  He 
was  a  grrcat  thief  and  stole  some  moncy 
from  a  baukcr,  on  which  thcre  is  a  joke  of 
whicli  the  point  does  not  appear.  (iclUus 
(xix.  9)  quotes  some  loose  verses  of  Catulhis, 
which  lie  praises  above  their  merits.  Mar- 
tial  speaks  of  "  facundi  scena  CatuUi " 
(v.  30).  Vcry  little  is  knowu  of  him. 
'  Urbani '  is  '  witty.' 

112.  ut  Stentora  vincere  possis,']  Sten- 
tor  was  the  Grcck  lieraUl  with  tlie  mighty 
voice  in  Homcr  (II.  v.  7S5)  :  "S.TtuTopi 
Xa^KfOcpciycii  *Oy  ricrov  avSiicraffx'  ocrov 
6.W01  TTfVT-hiKovra.  But  Ares  Ijcat  him  all 
to  nothing  wbcn  Diomed  wounded  him  : 
&  5'  e0paxf  X"^''*''^  "Apr/y,  (iffffov  t' 
ivvfdx^^oi  iiTiaxov  fj  SeKd.x^^"^  avepes  iv 
iroKffxcj!  (II.  V.  85'J,  Sf|.). 

113.  Audis,  Juppiler,  hnec^  Sce  note  on 
S.  ii.  131.  '  Labra  movere  '  is  opposed  to 
'  mittcre  voccm  :'  tlie  one  is  a  supprcssed 
cry  hardly  audible,  the  otlier  h)ud.  So 
Horace  says  (Ej)p.  i.  16. 60),  "  Labra  movct 
metuensaudiri;" and  L*eisius(v.  18  V),  " La- 
bra  moves  tacitus."    '  Ncc  '  is  '  not  cven.' 


115.  Debueras']  This  is  thc  rcading  of 
some  MSS.,  and  is  right.  '  It  liad  been 
thy  duty  to  speak  out  hadst  thou  becn 
marble  or  brouze.'  See  uote  on  Hor.  C.  ii. 
17.27: 

"  Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 

Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextra  levasset ;" 

and  C.  iii.  16.  3  :  "  Tristes  excubiae  mu- 
nierant  satis."  Jahn  [and  Ribbcck]  havc 
'debueris'  from  P.  and  other  M.SS.  and 
the  SchoHast.  As  to  Vagellius,  the  namc 
occurs  bclow,  xvi.  23.  Othcr  namcs  appear 
in  the  MSS.,  BathylH,  and  sundry  variants 
corruptcd  from  it.  But  thcy  bring  us  no 
nearer  to  the  person  intcuded.  Thc  writer 
must  have  luid  some  statue  in  his  mind. 
The  Scholiast  says  Vagcllius  was  a  great 
fool,  but  like  the  gods  he  got  a  statue. 

116.  charta  pia  tura  soluta]  Tlie  paper 
in  which  thc  grocers  wrapped  their  spices, 
and  which  Grangaeus  says  was  usually  co- 
vered  with  the  verses  of  lame  poets,  was 
called  '  cucullus,'  and  from  this  a  hood  was 
so  callcd.  Martial  iii.  2 :  "  Vcl  thuris  pi- 
perisque  sis  cucuUus  :"  and  Horace,  Epp.  ii. 
1.  267,  sqq.: 

"  Cum  scriptore  meo  capsa  porrectus  aperta 
Defcrar    in    vicum    vendcntein  thus  et 

odores 
Et  pipor  etquicquid  chartis  amicitur  in- 

eptis." 

Also  Catullus  xcv.  9  :  "  Et  hixas  scombris 
sacpe  dabunt  tunicas  ;"  and  Pcrsius  i.  43  : 
"  nec  scombros  mctuentia  carmina  nec 
thus."  '  Omcntum  '  is  j^ropcrly  thc  mem- 
brane  that  covcrs  the  bowels,  and  is  so 
used  still.  Here  it  means  thc  entrails,  as 
also  in  Persius,  S.  ii.  47. 
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Accipe  qiiae  contra  valeat  solatia  ferre  1 20 

Et  qui  nec  Cynicos  nec  Stoica  dog-mata  legit 
A  Cynicis  tunica  distantiaj  non  Epicurum 
Suspicit  exiwui  luctum  plantaril^us  lun-ti. 
Curentur  dubii  medicis  majoribus  aeg-ri; 
Tu  venam  vel  discipvdo  committe  Philippi.  125 

Si  nidlum  in  terris  tam  detestabile  facti;m 
Ostendis  taceo ;  nec  pug-nis  caedei'e  pectus 
Te  veto,  nec  plana  faciem  contundere  palma^ 
Quandoquidem  accepto  claudenda  est  janua  damno. 


120.  Accipe  quae  contra]  He  begs  him 
to  aecept  sueh  eonsolation  as  even  he,  who 
professes  to  be  no  philosopher,  never  to 
have  read  the  dogmas  of  Cynics  or  Stoics, 
iind  to  be  no  admirer  of  Epieurus,  niay  be 
ahle  to  ofter  him.  The  name  of  the  Cynics 
was  given  them  in  the  time  of  their  founder, 
Antisthenes,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,  his  teacher.  But  the  popular  idea 
of  their  character  is  derived  more  from 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  the  crabbed  disciple  of 
Antisthenes.  Tlie  Stoic  school  was  founded 
fuU  three  cjuarters  of  a  century  after  the 
Cynie  by  Zeno,  who  liad  in  his  earher 
studies  attached  hiinself  to  the  Cynics,  hut 
modified  his  opinions  and  gave  to  the  views 
of  that  school  a  more  general  aud  expan- 
sive  character.  But  the  Stoics  too  became 
more  contracted  under  the  successors  of 
their  founder,  and  in  the  popular  notions 
of  Juveuars  tiine,  as  in  our  ovvn,  there  vvas 
not  much  difFerence  betweeu  the  tvvo  sys- 
tems.  Juvenal  professes  to  knovv  them 
merely  by  name,  and  says  they  only 
difiered  by  a  tunic.  Tlie  Cynics  were 
called  SiivXodfjLaToi  from  wearing  the  cloak 
or  rug  which  formed  their  only  covering 
double,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  bed  and 
bhmket  at  night.  They  wore  this  rug 
(aboUa)  so  that  the  right  shoukler  was 
bare,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  and  Ferrarius, 
de  Re  Vest.  i.  15.  Horace  speaks  of  tlie 
Cynie  as  one  "quem  duplici  panno  pa- 
ti'entia  velat "  (Epp.  i.  17.  25).  Thcy 
were  also  called  famiUarly  axiToiives,  which 
explains  Juvenars  meaning.  He  probably 
had  not  read  more  of  Epicurus'  '  dogmata ' 
thau  of  Antistliones'  or  Zeno's.  But  their 
character  as  generaUy  understood  was 
enough  for  his  purpose,  as  it  woukl  be 
under  the  same  cireumstances  now.  Any 
of  these  schools  would  have  bhimed  Cal- 
vinus  for  his  repining,  one  from  contemptu- 
ous  disregard  for  money  aud  disbelief  of  aU 
honesty,  the  second  from  professedly  higher 


philosophical  motives,  and  the  third  because 
such  vexation  and  aU  sorts  of  excitement 
only  interfered  needlessly  with  tbe  cnjoy- 
ment  of  Hfe.  The  contrast  between  the 
Cynic  and  man  of  pleasure  is  weU  described 
in  the  above  epistle  of  Horace.  Epicurus 
opened  his  school  at  Atliens  B.C.  306,  and 
taught  there  about  thirty-six  years  tiU  his 
death.  [For  '  et  qui '  (v.  121)  Ribbeck  has 
'  is  qui.'] 

123.  Siispicit  exigi(i'\  '  Suspicit '  is  looks 
up  to.  Epicurus,  though  he  advocated  ani- 
mal  pleasure,  was  an  abstemious  Uverupon 
principle,  and  fond  of  gardening  :  and  it  was 
in  a  garden  he  bouglit  in  tlie  middle  of 
Athens  that  he  taught  aU  the  time  he  Uved 
there ;  his  suecessors  taught  there  too,  for 
he  left  it  to  his  sehooh  PUny  says  lie  was 
the  first  that  introduced  gardens  in  Athens 
(H.  N.  xix.  4).     See  S.  xiv.  319. 

124.  Curentur  duhVi]  '  Dubii '  means  iu 
a  critical  state.  As  to  the  eombination 
'  dubii  aegri '  see  note  on  ix.  16  :  "  Quid 
macies  aegri  veteris."  Mr.  Mayor  is  con- 
sistent,  and  says  '  aegri '  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive,  which  he  said  of '  nobiUs,'  viii.  49, 
n.  Juvenal  says  patients  in  a  dangerous 
state  may  apply  to  great  doctors,  but  his 
friend's  disorder  is  sUght  and  he  may  trust 
to  the  phlebotomy  of  a  pupil  of  PliiUppus, 
who  represeuts  some  smaU  or  bungling 
practitioner  of  the  day. 

126.  Si  nidlum  in  terris]  Juvenal  may 
or  may  not  have  had  in  mind  Stertinius' 
words  to  Damasippus  about  madness :  "  hoc 
si  erit  in  te  Solo,  nil  verbi  pereas  quin  for- 
titer  addam"  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  41). 

129.  claudenda  estjanua  damno,]  Gran- 
gaeus  quotes  the  proverb  about  shutting  the 
stable  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen;  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  here.  Roman  houses 
were  shut  when  one  of  the  family  died, 
as  with  us ;  and  he  says  if  his  frieud  can 
sliovv  that  the  robbery  he  has  suffered  is 
worse  than  ever  was  heard  of,  he  may  beat 
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Et  majoro  domus  pfcmitu,  majore  tumuUu  130 

IMauLTimtur  uummi  quam  funera.     Nemo  dolorcm 

Fiu<^it  iu  hoc  casu,  vcstcm  diduecre  summam 

Coutcutus,  vcxare  oeulos  luimore  coacto. 

Ploratur  lacrimis  amissa  peeuuia  veris. 

Sed  si  euueta  vides  simili  tbra  pleua  qucrcla,  135 

Si  decies  lcctis  diversa  partc  tabellis 

Vaua  supervacui  dicuut  chiro<^rapha  lifj^ni, 

Arjj^-uit  ipsorura  quos  littcra  gemraaque  princeps 

Sardonychum,  loculis  quae  custoditur  eburnis, 

Tc  nunc,  dclicias,  extra  communia  censes  140 

Ponendura  ?     Qui  tu  «jalUnae  fiUus  aUjae, 

Nos  viles  puUi  nati  infelicibus  ovis  ? 


his  brcast  and  his  cliceks  as  niuch  as  ho 
pleascs,  for  wheu  a  grcat  loss  lias  been  sus- 
taincd  it  is  rigrht  to  shut  up  the  house.  The 
loss  of  money,  he  continues,  is  cvcn  niore 
loudly  lanientcd  than  the  loss  of  friends, 
forthctears  inthe  one  case  are  real,  in  tlie 
other  they  niay  be  forced.  '  Hoc '  ( v.  132) 
does  not  refer  to  the  latter  chiuse,  but 
to  that  whicli  is  luost  proniinent  in  the 
■nTiter's  inind.  See  x.  320,  and  notes  on 
Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  29,  36.  Tiie  readiug  'in 
occasu  '  in  several  MSS.  and  editions,  and 
approved  by  Achaintrc,  is  abominable. 
Heinrich  puts  a  full  stop  at  '  damuo.'  In 
that  case  '  et '  which  follows  must  be  con- 
strucd  '  even.'  He  is  not  contcnt  to  tear 
only  the  top  of  his  tunic  instcad  of  rcnding 
it  from  top  to  bottom  and  to  tomicnt  his 
eyes  with  forced  tears  (crocodilc's  tears). 
'  Deducere  '  has  no  meaning  here.  Hein- 
rich  considers  v.  13-1  feeble,  and  that  it 
had  better  perhaps  be  away.  I  think  he  is 
wrong. 

135.  Sed  si  cuncta  vides]  'Sed'gocs 
back  to  v.  129,  afler  what  Heinrich  calls 
a  Juvenal-Iikc  digression.  'Sed'is  com- 
monly  used  aftcr  digressions.  See  note  on 
Hor.  S.  i.  1.  27  :  "  Sed  tamen  anioto  quae- 
ramus  seria  ludo  "  (S.  xv.  38,  n.).  As  to 
'  cuncta  fora '  see  S.  ii.  52,  n, 

136.  Si  decies  lectis']  This  is  a  difficult 
sentcncc.  '  Dccies '  seems  to  bc  put  for 
any  large  number  of  tinics,  and  '  diversa 
parte  '  in  diflcrent  parts  of  tlie  town.  The 
nieaning  then  would  be,  "  if  it  often  hap- 
pens,  not  herc  or  thcrc  but  in  various  placcs 
(in  all  the  fora),  that  debtors  wheti  tlicir 
acknowledgments  are  read  over  to  tlieni  suy 
their  bonds  arc  void,  and  the  tahles  they 
arc^WTitten  upon  arc  worthless,  tliough  their 
own  writing  and  their  owu  choicest  scal 


convict  them,  do  you  think  you,  nij"  fiuo 
gentleman,  are  to  be  placed  beyond  tho 
common  paleof  suffcring?"  'Chirographa' 
and  '  syngraphae  '  werc  used  in  later  timcs 
as  equivalent  words  for  bonds,  notes  of 
hand,  or  agrcements.  In  Cicero's  tinie 
'  chirographa '  had  not  this  legal  scnsc,  but 
'  syngraphae '  had.  See  Long's  note  on 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  36.  '  Ligni '  is  the 
wooden  waxed  tablets  (tabellae)  on  which 
they  WTOtc.  The  very  writing  convicted 
the  man,  his  acknowledgment  of  the  depo- 
sit  (Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  69,  n. :  "scribe  decem 
Nerio  ").  It  was  scaled  with  his  own  scal, 
the  chief  of  gems,  whicli  he  carricd  about 
in  a  little  ivorj'  purse.  As  to  '  sardony- 
chum' sce  vi.  382,  n.  It  is  the  genitive 
plural.  Most  MSS.  have  '  sardonicus  '  or 
'  sardonichus,'  or  with  a  '  y.'  But  that 
form  is  not  found  elsewhere.  P.  has  '  sar- 
donichum,'  and  one  Paris  MS.  of  the  9th 
century.  As  to  'loculi'  see  above,  xi.  38, 
n.  As  to  '  delicias '  see  vi.  47  :  "  de- 
licias  hominis."  It  is  an  ironical  cxclama- 
tion.  "  Perhaps  howcverc^e/.  mcans  rathcr 
presumption "  (Mayor).  How  would  ho 
translate  it  ?  ['  Teno  dclicias  '  Py.  Jalm 
and  Ribbeck  accordingly  have  '  ten  o  deli- 
cias.'] 

141.  Qui  tu  gallinae  Jllius  allae,']  Tlio 
cggs  of  a  white  lien,  it  a;)pcai*s,  were  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  othcrs.  Columella 
says  white  liens  do  not  lay  often.  The  bird 
must  have  bcen  more  or  less  rare,  or  tho 
distinction  would  not  have  ariscn.  Not 
niuch  more  to  the  purpose  can  be  said 
about  it.  '  Qui  '  is  '  how.'  Most  MSS., 
foUowcd  by  Jahn,  Hermann,  [and  Rib- 
beck,]  havc  '  quia,'  which  rcquires  the  (?) 
aftcr  '  poncnduni '  to  be  reuiovcd.  Hein- 
rich  proposes  '  quid.' 
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Rem  pateris  modicam  et  mediocri  bile  ferondam, 

Si  flectas  oculos  majora  ad  erimina.     Confer 

Conductum  latronem,  incendia  sulfure  coepta  145 

Atque  dolo^  primos  quum  janua  collii^it  ig-nes  : 

Confer  et  hos  veteris  qui  tollunt  grandia  templi 

Pocula  adorandae  robiginis  et  populorum 

Dona  vel  antiquo  positas  a  rege  coronas. 

Haec  ibi  sinon  sunt^  minor  exstat  sacrileg-us  qui  150 

Radat  inaurati  femur  Hercu.lis  et  faciem  ipsara 

Neptuni,  qui  bracteolam  de  Castore  ducat. 

An  dubitet  solitus  totum  conflare  Tonantem  ? 

Confer  et  artifices  mereatoremque  veneni 

Et  deducendum  corio  bovis  in  mare^  cum  quo  155 


145.  sulfure  coepta  Atqne  dolo,~\  '  Sul- 
fure  atque  dolo '  is  one  suhject,  '  sulfure 
doloso '  or  '  cum  dolo  posito,'  sulphur 
stealthily  laid,  inatehes  perhaps  like  our 
owu. 

146.  qmnnjanua  colligit  ijnes  :1  These 
inceudiary  aets  seem  to  have  bcen  not  un- 
comnion.  Accideutal  or  mahcious  tires 
were  so  frequent  tliat  they  are  counted 
among  the  vexations  of  the  city  from  which 
the  man  iu  Sat.  iii.  chose  to  retire  (v.  7), 
and  he  wlio  has  trusted  a  secret  to  a  friend 
is  said  to  be  ready  to  set  fire  to  his  house, 
"  candelam  apponere  valvis  "  (ix.  98),  a  sort 
of  revenge  that  would  not  occur  to  our 
minds  now.  Graugaeus  says  Nero's  mad 
freak  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  is  referred 
to  here,  aud  that  Nero  is  the  actor  iu  the 
cases  of  sacrilege  that  follow,  wliich  I  sup- 
pose  Mr.  Muyor  meaus  too  wheu  he  refers 
to  xii.  129,  aud  says  "  Oflerings  were  made 
to  the  Pythiau  ApoUo  by  Midas  (Herod.  i. 
34),  Gyges  (ib.),  Croesus  (id.  i.  50,  si].), 
&c."  Nero  plundei-ed  the  temple  at  Delithi, 
aud  it  is  possible  Juvenal  had  him  iu  mind, 
but  I  doubt  it.  The  first  syllable  in  *  ro- 
bigo '  (as  the  best  MSS.  hcre  and  elsewhere 
I  believe  have  it,  not  '  rubigo ')  is  long. 
The  examples  produced  froui  good  poets  to 
show  that  it  is  commou  are  not  correct 
(see  Forcellini). 

150.  minor  exstat  sacrilegus  qui  Radat'] 
'  There  starts  up  a  petty  thief  to  scrape  the 
thigh  of  a  gilt  Hercules.'  This  is  the  sub- 
junctive  of  the  purpose  (see  Kcy's  L.  G. 
§  1179). 

lo2.  bracteolam  de  Castore  ducat.']  'And 
strip  off  a  thin  leaf  of  gold  from  Castor's 
statue.'  'J"here  was  a  collegium  of  '  brac- 
tearii/  gold-lieaters  aud  gilders,  at  one  time. 


as  appears  from  an  inscription  5n  Gruter's 
collection,  quoted  by  Forcellini. 

153.  An  dubitet  solitus']  I  can  make  no 
sense  out  of  this  liue  as  it  stands.  He  says 
compare  with  your  man  those  who  carry  ofl' 
great  venerable  cups  from  temples.  If  these 
are  uot  to  be  fouud,  theu  comcs  a  thief  in  a 
lower  way,  to  scrape  the  gilding  from  the 
statues.  Would  he  hesitate,  seeing  it  is  his 
wout  to  melt  down  an  entire  Jove  ?  There 
is  no  sense  in  this  that  I  can  see.  So  H. 
Valesius  thought,  aud  proposed  to  change 
'  solitns  '  to  '  stolidus,'  which  would  uot 
mend  matters,  uor  would '  solus,'  the  read- 
ing  of  two  MSS.  He  speaks  of  tlie  meu 
who  steal  cups,  tlien  of  him  who  scrapes 
statues,  and  then  says  of  course  he  would 
serape  them  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
meltiug  down  statues.  Giflbrd  puts  it  down 
as  "  another  striking  specimen  of  Juvenal's 
negligence  or  want  of  taste,"  faults  few  are 
less  guilty  of  than  this  author.  '  Solitus ' 
must  be  wroug,  I  thiuk. 

15  i:  mercatoremqne  veneni]  '  Mercato- 
reni '  is  equivaleut  to  '  emptoi-em  '  here. 
Soe  uote  on  S.  xii.  47  :  "  callidus  emptor 
Olynthi."  The  Scholiast  says  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whcther  the  seller  or  buyer  is  meant. 
But  the  makers  (artifices)  are  coupled  with 
the  buyers.  The  crime  alluded  to  in  the 
next  line  is  '  parricidium  '  (S.  viii.  213,  n.). 
Though  '  p:irricidium '  iucluded  the  niurder 
of  rclations  to  some  distance  in  point  of 
consanguiuity,  this  punishment  ouly  ap- 
plied  to  the  murderers  of  father  or  mother, 
grandfather  or  graudmother  (see  Long's 
ai"ticle  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sicariis  et  Veue- 
ficis,  Dict.  Ant.).  '  Fatis  '  is  the  ablative 
of  qnality. 
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ChuRlitur  iulvLTsis  iunoxia  simiu  latis. 

Haec  quota  pars  scelcrum  quae  custos  Gallicus  Urbis 

Ustiue  a  Lueitero  donec  lux  occidat  audit? 

Iluuuini  o-eneris  mores  tibi  nosse  volenti 

Sufticit  mia  domus.     Paucos  consume  dies,  et  160 

Dicere  te  miserum  post(|uam  illinc  veneris  audo. 

Quis  tumidum  g-uttur  miratur  in  Alpil^us?  aut  quis 

In  Meroe  crasso  majorem  infante  mamillam  ? 

Caerula  quis  stupuit  Germani  lumina,  flavam 

Caesariem  et  madido  torquentem  cornua  cirro  ?  165 

Nempe  quod  haec  illis  natura  est  omnibus  uua. 

Ad  subitas  Thracum  volucres  nubemque  sonoram 

Pygmaeus  parvis  currit  belhxtor  in  armis ; 

Mox  impar  hosti  raptusque  per  aera  curvis 


157.  cusfos  Gallieus  Urbis^  Rutilius 
(Tiillicus  was  Pracfectus  Urbi  iu  tlie  reign 
of  Douiitian.  Kospcctiug  tliat  office  sec 
note  on  S.  iv.  77.  Statius  wrote  a  poeni 
in  lionour  of  him  (Silv.  i.  4).  Juvenal 
savs  iu  liis  house  his  fricnd  might  hear 
such  a  catalogue  of  criuics  as  would  teach 
him  a  little  raore  of  human  nature  than  he 
was  yct  acquainted  with.  Aftcr  speudiiig' 
a  fcw  days  there  ('  ihi '  may  be  inferred 
from  '  iUinc ')  he  would  hardly  vcnture  to 
call  liimself  a  miscrablc  man.  As  to  '  quota 
pars'  see  S.  iii.  fU,  n. :  "quota  portio 
faecis  Achaei  ?"  llie  namc  of  Domitian's 
Gallicus  is  uswl  for  the  Pi-aefectns  Urbi  of 
the  day,  whoever  lie  was,  if  thc  date  appa- 
rently  jwinted  out  by  v.  17  be  the  true  onc. 

1G2.  Quis  tumidum  guttur]  This  is  thc 
disease  kuown  as  goitrc,  or  by  medical  nien 
as  bronehocele.  Tliere  is  an  article  on  the 
subjectuuder  the  lattername  in  the  Penn^' 
Cyclopaedia.  The  suHerers  were  callcd  '  gut- 
turosi.'  As  to  the  swelled  breast  in  Mcroe 
nothing  is  known.  The  couutry  is  men- 
tioned  iu  vi.  528.  Some  comuientators 
suppose  Juvenal  spcaks  from  obscrvation. 
As  to  his  supposcd  rcsidence  in  Egypt  see 
Introduction.  Tacitus  says  of  thc  Gcr- 
mans,  "  habitus  corporum  qnanquam  in 
tauto  liominum  numero  idem  omnibus ; 
truces  et  caerulei  oculi,  rutihic  comae,  mag- 
na  corpora  et  tantum  ad  impetum  valida  " 
(Gerni.  e.  4,  where  Lipsius  has  a  long 
note  on  liair).  Horace  speaks  of  "fera 
eaendea  Germania  pube  "  (Epod.  xvi.  7). 
Kupcrti  has  given  a  large  supply  of  rcfer- 
cnees.  '  Germanum  '  must  be  supplicd  for 
'  torqucntem.' 

X 


166.  Nempe  quod  haec  ilUs']  Heinrich 
rejects  this  verse.  I  thiuk  it  necessary  to 
the  argument.  'Nempe  quod'  assumes 
that  the  auswer  to  the  foregoing  questions 
is  'Xemo,'  and  his  mcaning  is  that  as 
some  one  feature  runs  through  each  of 
these  dittercnt  pcoples,  and  thereforc  no- 
body  is  astonished  whcn  he  sces  it  among 
them,  so  it  is  at  Kome  whcre  villainous 
characters  abound,  and  nol)ody  is  surprised 
to  find  thcm ;  any  morc  than  among  the 
pigmics  any  body  lauglis  at  the  ridiculous 
fights  between  those  little  pcople  aud  the 
cranes.  The  point  of  thc  ilhistration  is  in 
the  hist  liue,  the  size  of  the  people.  They 
arc  all  one  height,  and  so  thcy  are  not  re- 
markable.  It  is  a  curious  thought.  Some- 
thing  that  does  not  appcar  may  liave  sug- 
gested  it. 

167.  Ad  sulitas  Thracum  rolucres'] 
These  are  the  crancs  of  wliich  Threiciae, 
Strymoniae,  are  perpetual  cpithets.  The 
pigmics  have  bcen  rcfcrred  to  beforc  (vi. 
506).  Their  houie  thc  fablc  leaves  uncer- 
tain.  The  cranes'  crooked  talons  have 
scandalized  sorne  commentators.  I  dare 
say  Juvcnal  belicved  tliey  had  talons.  It 
answered  his  purpose  at  any  rate  to  repre- 
sent  theni  so,  and  he  tliought  nothing 
more  about  it.  In  the  East  the  sudden 
appcarancc  of  clouds  of  birds,  no  oue  can 
tell  wliere  from,  when  any  prey  is  to  be  got, 
is  very  suriirisiug.  This  is  expressed  iu 
'  subitas.'  The  cry  of  the  craue  is  sucl» 
that  the  flock  may  be  licard  very  high 
up  in  the  air  after  it  has  passed  out  of 
si-ht. 
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Unguiljus  a  saeva  fertur  gruc.    Si  videas  hoc  170 

Gentibus  in  nostris,  risu  quatiare  :  sed  illic, 
Quanquam  eadem  assidue  spectentur  proelia,  ridet 
Nemo,  ubi  tota  cohors  pede  non  est  altior  uno. 

"  Nullane  perjuri  capitis  fraudisque  nefandae 
Poenaerit?^^     Abreptum  crede  himc  gravioi-e  catena     175 
Protinus  et  nostro  (quid  phis  veht  ira  ?)  necari 
Arbitrio;  manet  illa  tamen  jactura,  nec  unquam 
Depositum  tibi  sospes  erit,  sed  corpore  trunco 
Invidiosa  dabit  minimus  solatia  sanguis. 
"At  vindicta  bonum  vita  jucundius  ipsa.^^  I8Q 

Nempe  hoc  indocti,  quorum  praecordia  nulHs 
Interdum  aut  levibus  videas  flagrantia  causis. 
Quantulacunque  adeo  est  occasio,  sufficit  irae. 
Chrysippus  non  dicet  idem  nec  mite  Thaletis 


171.  Gentilus  in  nostris,']  See  viii.  239, 
n. 

172.  Quanquam  eadem  assidue']  'Thougli 
they  watch  the  fights  inteutly  no  one 
laughs.'  So  Heinrich  takes  'assidue.' 
Most  take  it  to  mean '  continually.'  '  Tota 
cohors'  is  the  whole  arniy,  that  is  each 
soldier  in  it.     'Ubi'  is  'because  there.' 

175.  Ahreptum  crede  hunc']  This  is  the 
answer.  "  Suppose  he  is  carried  ofF  to  pri- 
son  with  a  heavy  chain  on  hini  and  pnt  to 
death  in  any  way  we  may  choose  (and  spite 
itself  can  wish  for  nothing  more),  what  do 
you  gain  by  that  ?  " 

178.  sedcorporetrvnco]  "But  all  you'll 
get  will  be  the  odious  consolation  of  a  very 
little  blood  shed  from  a  headless  corpse." 
This  is  the  meaning.  '  At '  in  the  next  line 
is  the  common  introduction  to  an  objection 
or  reply.  "  But  you  will  allow  revenge  to 
be  a  blessing  pleasanter  than  life  itself." 

181.  Nempe  hoc  indocti,]  After  'hoc' 
'  arbitrantur '  or  '  dicunt '  is  readily  sup- 
plied.  This  ellipse  is  common,  as  for  in- 
stance  Cicero  (de  Am.  c.  4)  speaks  of 
Socrates  as  one  "qui  non  tum  hoc  tum 
illud,  ut  iu  plerisque,  sed  idem  semj)er, 
Aninios  hominum  esse  divinos."  He  says, 
no  doubt  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  igno- 
rant,  for  they  are  ready  to  blaze  up  for 
little  or  no  cause.  By  '  indocti '  the  Ko- 
nian  writers  commonly  meant  those  who 
had  not  become  acquainted  with  tlie  doc- 
trines  of  the  philosophers.  Equability  of 
temper  was  a  fundauiental  doctrine  in  the 
teaching  of  nearly  all  the  schools,  aud 
nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to   that 


teaching  than  the  excitement  of  a  passion- 
ate  vindictiveness.  Juvenal  writes  as  a 
phllosophcr  and  quotes  philosophers  to 
support  him.  See  Introduction,  andnote 
on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  6.  1 : 

"  Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
Solaque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  bea- 
tum." 

183.  Quantulactinqve  adeo]  Heinrich 
charges  this  verse  on  the  monks.  I  havo 
already  remarked  on  his  over-acuteness  ;  I 
think  he  shows  it  here  again.  'Adeo' 
strengthens  '  quantulacunque.' 

184.  C,'iri/s>ppns  :ion  dicet  idem]  Chry- 
sippus  succeeded  Cleanthes  the  successor  of 
Zeno,  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Juvenal  says  above  he  had  never  read  the 
Stoics'  works,  and  he  probably  takes 
Chrysippus'  name  at  random.  The  legends 
of  Thales  were  all  more  or  less  fabulous, 
and  his  person  being  uncertain  his  cha- 
racter  is  still  more  so.  He  is  represented 
as  having  been  very  active  in  political  life 
and  to  have  directed  his  people,  the  Mile- 
sians,  in  their  wars.  As  to  the  form  ot 
words  see  note  on  S.  iv.  39.  Socrates  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  way  in  S.  vii.  206. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  his 
accuser,  like  Judas,  wanted  todestroy  him- 
self,  aud  that  Socrates  refnsed  him  a  share 
of  his  poison,  as  the  Scholiast  says.  Ju- 
venal  says  lie  would  not  have  given  him  a 
share  if  he  had  wanted  it,  as  Schurzfleiscli 
observes.  Horace  calls  him  'Anyti  reum.' 
Three  persons  got  up  the  case  against  him ; 
the  other  two  were   Meletus  and  Lycou. 
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Ing^enium  dulcique  senex  vicinus  Hymetto,  185 

Qui  partem  acceptae  saeva  inter  vincla  cicutae 

Aoeusatori  nollet  darc.      Plurima  felix 

Paullatim  vitia  atque  errores  exuit  omnes, 

Prima  docet  rectum  Sapientia ;  quippe  minuti 

Semper  et  infirmi  est  animi  exini-uique  voluptas  190 

I.  Itio ;  continuo  sic  collig^e,  quod  vindicta 

Nemo  magis  gaudet  quam  femina.     Cur  tamen  lios  tu 

Evasisse  putes  quos  diri  conscia  facti 

Mens  habet  attonitos  et  surdo  verbere  caedit, 

Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  flagellum?  195 

Poena  autem  vehemens  ac  multo  saevior  illis, 

Quas  et  Caedicius  g^ravis  invenit  aut  Rhadamanthus, 

Nocte  dieque  suum  g-estare  in  pectore  testem. 

Spartano  cuidam  respondit  Pythia  vates. 


Ilynicttus,  greater  and  lesscr,  is  thc  raiige 
that  bounds  the  plain  of  Athcns  on  tlie 
8.  K.  The  honey  for  which  it  was  famous 
got  it  thc  epithet '  dulcis.' 

185.  dulcique  senex  vicinus  IIt/metto,~\ 
Accordiug  to  lJeutlcy's  rule  noticed  above 
on  V.  44,  '  que  '  should  be  '  vc.'  But  the 
MSS.  are  unanimous. 

187.  Flurima  felix']  He  says,  "  Philo- 
sophy  is  the  mcans  of  happiness,  and  by 
degrees  divests  us  of  the  greatcr  part  of 
natural  defccts  aud  all  our  faults  of  judg- 
mcnt ;  'twas  shc  first  taught  us  right  frora 
■wrong,  for  certainly  it's  only  dwarfed,  in- 
firm,  and  little  minds  that  love  rcvenge ; 
which  you  niay  gather  straight  from  this, 
that  no  one  likcs  it  better  than  a  woman." 
'Minutus'  is  a  participle,  and  had  bctter 
here  be  rendered  as  such.  'Vitia'  are 
faults  of  nature  'some  of  whicli  cannot  be 
cradicatcd.  '  Errores '  correspond  to  '  cul- 
pas,'  and  are  faults  of  practice.  See  Ho- 
race,  S.  ii.  6.  7  :  "  Nec  sum  facturus  vitio 
culpave  minorcm."  As  to  '  Sapientia ' 
Kce  V.  20,  n.  There  is  no  ncccssity  for  a 
conjuuction  before  'prima.' 

192.  Cur  tamen]  These  lines  are  very 
vigorous.  He  says,  "  But  suppose  you 
must  have  revenge,  why  should  you  think 
they  escape  whom  conscience  keeps  in  fear 
and  always  under  the  noiscless  lash  ?" 
(See  xiv.  306.)  He  here  begins  to  illus- 
trate  what  he  said  in  the  first  four  lines. 
As  to  '  tortfjr '  and  '  flagellum  '  see  vi.  474, 
n.  On  'surdo'  see  S.  vii.  71.  Hciiirich 
takes  'occultum'  with  'caedit.'  But 
'  surdo  '  cxpresses  enough,  and  '  occultum  ' 


bclongs  to  ■'flagclluni.'  Wlio  Cacdicius 
was  it  is  impossiblc  to  say.  The  Scholiast 
tells  us  he  was  a  courtier  and  most  cruel 
satcllitc  of  Nero. 

199.  Spartano  cuidam  respondif^  This 
story  is  put  by  Herodotus  (vi.  86)  into  the 
mouth  of  Leotychides  the  Spartan  in  an 
address  to  the  Athenians.  He  warns  them 
against  brcaking  their  faith  by  rdating 
tliefate  of  one  Glaucus  who  bore  tlie  high- 
cst  reputation  for  honesty  in  all  Sparta. 
A  man  of  Milctus  came  to  him  and  said, 
tliat  in  consequence  of  his  reputation  for 
just  dealing  he  wished  to  dcposit  half  his 
fortune  with  him.  Glaucus  acccpted  thc 
dcposit  and  promiscd  to  rcstore  thc  inoney 
to  any  one  who  sliould  produce  certain 
tokens  and  claim  it.  Tliis  the  man'8  sons 
afterwards  did,  but  Glaucus  professed  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  the  mattcr  and 
required  four  months  to  rcfresh  his  me- 
mory;  this  timc  hc  employcd  in  consulting 
the  oracle  at  Deiphi  as  to  whcthcr  hc 
might  not  keep  the  moncy  and  swear  he 
had  never  receivcd  it.  The  answcr  of  the 
oracle  was  conveyed  in  scven  hexameters 
denouucing  dreadful  punishmcnt  on  the 
breakcr  of  oaths ;  and  Ghiucus  bcgging 
pardon  of  the  god  paid  tlie  moncy.  Thc 
priestcss  did  not  lct  him  go  without  a 
wholesome  warning,  saying,  t^  Trftpr\99tvai 
Tov  dfod  Kol  rh  irotrlaai  tffov  SvvaaOat,  he 
who  tcinpts  God  is  as  bad  as  hc  who  docs 
the  wickedness  which  it  is  in  his  niind  to 
do.  Leotychidcs  winds  up  his  story  by 
saying  that  Glaucus  had  not  one  dcscend- 
ant  left,  but  his  whole  bouse  was  extiuct. 
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Haud  impunitum  quondam  forc,  quod  dubitaret  200 

Depositum  retinere  et  fraudem  jure  tueri 

Jurando  :  quaerebat  enim  quae  numinis  esset 

Mens,  et  an  hoe  illi  facinus  suaderet  Apollo. 

Heddidit  ergo  metu  non  moribus  ;  et  tamen  omnem 

Vocem  adyti  dignam  templo  veramque  probavit  205 

Exstinetus  tota  pariter  cum  prole  domoque 

Et  quamvis  long^a  deductis  gente  propinquis. 

Has  patitur  poenas  peccandi  sola  voluntas. 

Nam  scelus  intra  se  tacitum  qui  cogitat  ullum 

Facti  crimen  habet.     Cedo  si  conata  peregit  ?  210 

Perpetua  anxietas  nec  mensae  tempore  cessat, 

Eaucibus  ut  morbo  siceis,  interque  molares 

Difficili  crescente  cibo  :  sed  \dna  misellus 


and  liis  moral  is  outw  dyaOhu  ^r?5f  Siavoeea- 
dai  Trefil  TrapaKaTadrjK-qs  aWoyeri  diTaiTe6i'- 
TuvdTToSiSSvai.  This  nurrative  Juvenallias 
niatle  good  useof,  I  tbiuk;  but  Mr.  Blakes- 
ley  says  it  is  not  very  aptly  iutroduced,  and 
Ruperti  says  the  same.  Juvenal  advises 
his  friend  to  leave  tbe  man  to  the  punish- 
ment  of  the  gods  aud  his  owu  eonscieuce, 
and  be  produces  a  \vell-kno\\Ti  stor^-  to 
show  that  such  crimes  do  not  go  unpuu- 
ished.  This  is  to  the  purjiose,  aud  the 
conncxion  is  maintained  so  as  to  be  quite 
iutelligible. 

200.  quod  dvhitaret  Deposifum  reti- 
nere']  We  should  say  '  dubitavit  reddere,' 
be  besitated  about  restoriug.  But  he  also 
besitated  about  keeping  tbe  money,  aud 
tbat  was  his  offence.  [lu  v.  208  Ribbeck 
has  '  saeva  '  for  '  sola.'  '  Saeva '  is  the 
reading  of  P.  and  some  other  MSS.] 

209.  Xam  scelus  intra  se  tacitum']  Gif- 
ford  is  persuaded  Juvenal  could  not  bave 
got  tbis  sentiment  without  tbe  ligbt  of 
Christianity,  in  the  moral  teaching  of 
whicb  uo  doubt  it  is  a  fundamental  rnle. 
But  tbe  ethics  of  Cbristiauity  are  uo  new 
inventiou.  Tliey  do  but  enforce  tbc  teach- 
ing  of  conscience,  which  has  ouly  to  be 
free  and  it  will  tell  a  mau,  witbout  furtber 
revelation,  tbat  evil  desires  are  sin,  espe- 
cially  in  tbe  case  tbat  Juveual  supposes, 
where  cowardice  not  principle  (moribus,  v. 
204)  prevents  the  accomplishment  of  them. 
(See  Introduction.) 

[The  Romau  law  adopted  tbe  principle 
of  puuisbing  for  the  iuteutiou  to  couimit  a 
crime,  just  tlie  same  as  if  tbe  crime  were 
committed.  But  as  a  man's  intention 
(voluntas)  cannot  be  discovered  iiuless  be 


sbows  it  by  some  act,  tbe  law  properly 
looked  to  what  the  man  did  as  tbe  evidence 
of  what  he  intended  to  do;  and  accordingly 
if  be  failcd  to  do  what  bis  act  sbowed  tbat 
he  intcnded  to  do,  he  was  puuished  just  as 
if  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose.  See 
Cicero  pro  Milone,  c.  7;  Dig.  48.  8.  1.  §  3, 
and  48.  8.  14.] 

210.  Cedo  si  conata  peregit  ?]  "  Come 
tell  me  what  if  he  has  accomplisbed  liis 
pnrpose  ?"  He  means  Calvinus'  man. 
'  Cedo '  is  used  in  S.  vi.  504  in  this  way 
(see  note).  The  man's  condition  under 
the  effects  of  abad  conscience  is  powerfuUy 
imagined :  anxiety  haunts  him  at  meal 
times,  bis  meat  seems  tough  and  sticks  to 
liis  fevered  jaws  aud  appears  to  swell  as 
he  tries  to  bite  it;  the  finest  wine  is  sour 
to  his  taste  ;  and  if  you  offer  bim  still  bet- 
ter,  his  brow  nevertheless  is  contracted 
witb  inward  pain.  If  be  goes  to  sleep  for 
a  momeut,  be  begins  to  dream  of  the  alrars 
by  wbich  he  has  perjured  himself,  and  the 
image  of  the  man  he  bas  wronged  comes 
up  preternaturally  large  to  frigbten  and 
make  bim  confess  bis  guilt.  He  trembles 
at  every  flasb  of  lightning  and  the  first 
faiut  sound  of  thuuder,  and  thinks  the 
storm  is  scnt  in  wrath  to  judge  him.  If  it 
passes  he  thiuks  the  calm  is  a  uiomentary 
luU  to  be  succeeded  by  a  worse  tempest ; 
every  sickness  takes  the  form  of  a  message 
of  auger  from  heaven :  be  dare  not  even 
sacrifice  when  be  is  ill,  for  how  can  he  ex- 
piect  to  l)e  accepted  ? 

213.  Difficili  cresceyxte  cibo :]  This  ex- 
presses  a  common  feeling  which  I  have 
never  seen  expressed  in  modern  books,  the 
jaws  weary  with  weakness  and  want  of  ap- 
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Exspuit ;  Albani  veteris  pretiosa  senectus 

Displicet ;  ostendas  melius,  densissima  ruga  215 

CojL^itur  in  frontcm  velut  acri  ducta  Falerno. 

Nocte  brevom  si  forte  indulsit  cura  soporem 

Et  toto  versata  toro  jam  mcmbra  quiescunt, 

Continuo  templum  et  violati  numinis  aras 

Et,  quod  praecipuis  mentem  sudoribus  urg-et,  220 

Te  videt  in  somnis  ;  tua  sacra  et  major  imago 

Ilumana  turbat  pavidum  cog-itque  fateri. 

Hi  sunt  qui  trepidant  et  ad  omnia  fulgura  pallent, 

Quum  tonat,  exanimes  primo  quoque  murmure  caeli ; 

Non  quasi  fortuitus  nec  ventorum  rabie  sed  225 

Iratus  cadat  in  terras  et  judicet  ignis. 

Illa  nihil  nocuit,  cura  graviore  timetur 


pctite  trying  vainly  to  grind  the  meat  that 
niocks  thcm.  Sick  persons  and  tha<e  in 
gricf  know  what  this  means.  Ovid  makcs 
Paris  describe  his  jcalousv  so  (Heroid.  xvi. 
225,  sq.) : 

*'Lumina  demitto  cum   te  tenet  arctius 
ille; 
Crescit  et  invito  lentus  in  ore  cibus." 

—  sed  vina  miselltut']  '  Scd '  means  '  not 
only  so,  bnt  even  his  wine  the  poor  wretch 
cannot  swallow.'  See  S.  xiv.  117.  Hein- 
rich  says  it  means  'sed  tanun,'  but  yet 
thougli  his  jaws  are  dry  he  cannot  swallow 
his  wine.  '  Setina'  for  '  sed  vina'  has  been 
invented  by  "  Cl.  Herel  "  as  Knperti  calls 
him,  approvinij  his  conjccture  but  not 
adopting  it.  Jahn,  Ilennann,  [and  Rib- 
beck]  are  bolder,  and  do  so  against  all  the 
MSS.  and  the  Scholiast.  [Jahn  and  Kib- 
beck  put  a  large  stop  aftcr  '  ccssat,'  and  a 
comma  aftcr  *cibo,'  and  thus  spoil  the 
passage.]  Kupcrti  says  '  sed'  is  '  h.  1.  inep- 
tum.'  I  thiuk  not.  The  Alhan  wine  is 
mentioned  in  S.  v.  33.  Falernian  wine 
was  strong  and  rcquired  kecping.  Horace 
thcrcfore  makcs  the  epicure  say 

"Aufidius  forti  miscebat  melia  Falemo, 
Mendose,  quoniam  vacuis  committere  ve- 

nis 
Nil  nisi  lene  decet." 

(S.  ii.  i.  21,  n.) 

lle  says  elsewhere  (C.  i.  27.9): 

"  Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumere 
Pai-tem  Falemi?" 

and  again  (C.  ii.  11.  18) : 


" quis  puer  ocins 

Kcstinguet  ardentis  Falerni 
Pocula  praetereunte  lympha  ?" 

21S.  jam  memhra  quiescunt,']  '  Jam  '  is 
'  at  lcngth.' 

220.  mentem  sudorihus  urget,']  This  is 
a  strong  and  expressivc  word  for  'teiTori- 
bus,'  but  not  so  used  elsewhere  I  believe. 
'  Sacra  '  is  explained  by  '  major  humana.' 
The  old  poets  would  render  it  "thy  reli- 
gious  ghost."  'Iniago'  is  the  unsubstan- 
tial  body  {itSoiKov)  of  tlic  dead.  See  Hor. 
C.  i.  24.  15,  n.  Here  it  isused  for  a  super- 
natural  vision  of  the  living. 

225.  yon  quasijbrtuilus]  'Fortuitus'  is 
pronounced  as  a  word  of  three  syllables. 
Horace  makes  the  '  i '  long  in  "  Xec  fortui- 
tum  spernere  caespitem  "  (C.  ii.  15.  17). 
Forcellini  however  thiuks  it  is  common. 
The  authorities  except  these  two  placcs 
are  infcrior  writers.  The  ancicnts  be- 
hevcd  that  thunderbolts,  liglitning,  and 
meteors  eitlier  came  from  the  stars  with 
messages  to  mankind  or  arose  from  acci- 
dental  physical  causes,  wliic-li  Pliny  de- 
scrihes  (H.  X.  ii.  43).  Tbese  latter  thcy 
callcd  'bruta  fulmina'  or  'fortuita,'  the 
others  '  fatidica.'  '  Judicet '  nieaus  '  it 
comes  to  judge  and  punish  men.'  [Kib- 
beck  has  '  vindicet  ignis.'  See  Servius  ad 
Acn.  iv.  209 ;  vi.  179.  H.  Valesius,  quoted 
by  Jalin,  suggested  '  nt  vindicet.'] 

227.  Illa  nikil  nocuif,']  'Suppose  that  has 
done  liim  no  harm  lie  is  all  the  more 
anxious,  waiting  for  the  next  storm,  as  if 
it  was  only  kept  ofT  by  this  short  lull.' 
Those  who  have  witnesscd  a  tropical  storm 
know,   without  the  lielp  of  a  giiilty  con- 
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Proxima  tempestas,  velut  hoc  dilata  sereno. 

Praeterea  lateris  vigili  cum  febre  dolorem 

Si  coepere  pati,  missum  ad  sua  corpora  morbum  230 

Infesto  credunt  a  numine  ;  saxa  deorum 

Haec  et  tela  putant.    Pecudem  spondere  sacello 

Balantem  et  Laribus  cristam  promittere  galli 

Non  audent ;  quid  enim  sperare  nocentibus  aegris 

Concessum  ?  vel  quae  non  dignior  hostia  vita  ?  235 

Mobilis  et  varia  est  ferme  natura  malorum  : 

Quum  scelus  admittunt  superest  constantia ;  quid  fas 

Atque  nefas  tandem  incipiunt  sentire  peractis 

Criminibus.     Tamen  ad  mores  natura  recurrit 

Damnatos,  fixa  et  mutari  nescia  :  nam  quis  240 

Peccandi  finem  posuit  sibi  ?  quando  recepit 

Ejectum  semel  attrita  de  fronte  ruborem  ? 

Quisnam  hominum  est  quem  tu  contentum  videris  uno 

riagitio  ?     Dabit  in  laqueum  vestigia  noster 


science,  the  ominous  character  of  the  first 
lull. 

230.  missutn  ad  sua  corpora  morhum'] 
See  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  8. 1 : 

"Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam, 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 

Turpior  ungui, 
Credcrem." 

233.  Laribus  eristam  promittere  galW^ 
See  note  on  xii.  96,  and  as  to  '  sacello '  see 
S.  X.  354,  n.  With  'nocentibus  aegris' 
compare  v.  124.  It  means  'the  sick  if 
they  be  guilty.' 

235.  vel  quae  non  diqnior  hostia  rita  ?] 
This  is  most  severe  of  all.  The  life  of 
any  animal  that  could  be  offered  in  sacri- 
fice  was  worth  more  than  his.  The  theory 
of  sacrifice  rests  upon  the  innoccnce  of  the 
victim,  and  miachievous  animals  would  not 
be  accepted. 

236.  Mohilis  et  varia  esf]  He  says  by 
way  of  consoling  his  friend  that  the  man 
who  has  cheated  him  is  sure  to  come  to 
punishment ;  for  such  is  generally  (ferme) 
the  nature  of  the  wicked  that  they  fluctuate 
between  sin  and  remorse :  while  their  crime 
is  doing  tliey  are  firm  enough ;  but  when 
it  is  done  they  find  out  when  it  is  too  late 
(tandem)  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong ;  but  then  again  they  go  back  to 
the  practices  conscience  had  condemncd, 
as  Horace  says  in  a  different  connexion, 


"Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usquo 
recurret"  (Epp.  i.  10.  24).  The  Jewish 
proverbs,  "As  a  dog  returneth  to  his  vomit, 
so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly,"  and  "  the 
sow  that  was  washed  has  returned  to  its 
wallowing  in  the  mire,"  will  occur  to  every 
one.  '  Fas  nefasque '  are  often  joined,  as 
in  Hor.  Epod.  v.  87  :  "  Venena  magnum 
fas  nefasque  non  valent,"  &c. 

240.  mutari  nescia:']  See  S.  xiv.  231,  n. 

242.  attrita  de  fronte]  This  is  Uke 
'  frons  durior '  in  S.  viii.  189.  '  Dabit  iu 
laqueum  vestigia '  is  he  will  put  his  foot 
in  his  own  snare,  he  ■will  be  caught  in 
his  guilt  some  day  and  suffer  for  it,  he 
will  be  straugled  in  prison  and  dragged 
out  with  a  hook  as  criminals  were  (see 
S.  X.  66,  n.,  "  Sejanus  ducitur  unco  ;"  and 
Cic.  pro  C.  Rabirio,  c.  5,  "  a  verberibus,  ab 
unco,  a  crucis  denique  terrore,"  Long's 
note),  or  banished  to  Seriphos  or  some  of 
those  places.  See  note  on  S.  i.  73  :  "Aude 
aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum." 
Ruperti  says  'uncum'is  a  hook  orring  in 
tlie  prison  wall  to  which  the  man's  chain 
was  attached.  '  Exsulibus  magnis '  does 
not  mean  that  they  were  great  in  any 
thing  but  wickedness.  '  Nominis  '  means 
the  man,  a  common  use  of  ovofia,  but  not 
of  'nomen.'  Tiresias  the  prophet  of  Thebes 
was  blind.  His  story  is  told  by  Ovid  in 
the  3rd  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  316 — 
338, 
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Pcrfidus,  et  nigri  patietur  carccris  uncum,  245 

Aut  maris  Aegaei  rupem  scopulosque  frequcntes 

Exsulibus  mafjnis.     Pocna  g-au(lel)is  amara 

Nominis  invi.si,  tandemque  iatebere  laetus 

Nee  surdum  nec  Tiresiam  quenquam  esse  deorum. 


SATIRA    XIV. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tnis  satire  contains  soinc  goldcn  rules  and  is  throughout  written  in  Juvenars  hest 
style.  It  exjx>ses  one  of  the  radical  causes  of  the  prevaihng  immorality,  which  was  tlic 
contagious  example  and  bad  teaching  of  parents,  actiug  from  their  earliest  years  upon 
thcir  children.  Ina  vicious  home  nothing  but  vice  can  be  learnt :  the  sin  of  the  father 
is  visited  upon  the  son  because  the  son  contracts  and  exaggerates  the  father's  vices  :  tlie 
gamester  begets  gamesters ;  the  licentious  beget  profligates ;  the  spendthrift  is  tho 
father  of  spendthrifts  and  the  miser  of  miscrs ;  partly  from  the  force  of  infection  and 
partly  because  teaching  caunot  as  a  general  rulc  rise  above  practice,  and  lie  who  parades 
hisfaults  beforehis  chikl  cannot  even  rcprove  that  child  if  he  adopts  them.  There  is 
not  a  more  pregnant  sentence  iu  any  author  than  that,  "  Maxima  debetur  pueris 
reverentia."  It  is  a  truth  which  the  bettcr  instincts  of  mankind  at  once  acknowledge, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  better  exprcssed  or  supported  in  more  dignified  language 
than  Juvenal  has  here  used.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  if  his  experience  or  the  scopo 
ofhis  satire  had  admitted  of  his  drawing  a  picture  of  a  home  in  which  virtue  grows 
by  the  same  means  as  vice  grows  by  in  others,  and  showing  us  how  domestic  cxample 
aud  the  influence  of  a  happy  home  act  on  the  characters  of  men  and  the  well-being  of 
society. 

The  inherited  vices  Juvenal  speaks  of  are  gaming,  luxurious  living,  violence  of  temper, 
contempt  for  inferiors,  sensuality,  extravagancc,  superstition,  and  avarice.  The  greater 
part  of  the  satire  is  taken  up  with  the  last,  and  the  love  of  getting,  for  the  sake  of 
baving  or  for  display,  is  traccd  from  its  earliest  impression  on  the  young  mind,  to  which 
iu  general  it  is  not  natural,  through  injustice,  selfishness,  crime,  and  dangcr,  to  the 
miserable  anxiety  that  waits  upon  possession  after  all  has  been  done  to  secure  it.  Once 
only  he  touches  shortly  on  the  influence  of  mothers'  example  on  their  daughters.  There 
is  as  might  be  expectcd  a  reference  to  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  t^nd  thcre  are  one 
or  two  pictures,  as  of  the  anxious  host  (v.  59,  sqq.)  and  the  soldier's  faniily  (1G6,  sqq.) 
Buch  as  Juvenal  sketches  with  peculiar  power. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tliere's  many  an  act  of  foul  reiwrt,  Fuscinus,  leaving  its  stain  for  ever  on  youngminds, 
which  parents  teacli  their  children  both  by  precept  and  example.  The  old  man 
games,  his  boy  too  sliakcs  thc  dice.  What  hope  is  there  of  him  wlio  learns  in  youtli 
to  season  fig-peckers  and  mushrooms,  taught  by  his  father  ?     Givo  him  a  thou- 
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sand  tcaclicrs  lic  wlll  iievcr  ceasc  to  lovc  good  living.  Docs  Rutilns  train  liis  son  to 
gentleness,  holdlng  tliat  slaves  and  mastcrs  are  one  flcsh,  or  cnielty,  when  all  hc 
lovcs  is  thc  swect  sound  of  tlic  lash,  tlic  nionster  of  liis  trembling  liouschold,  happiest 
wheu  a  wretch  is  torturcd  for  a  tritlc  ?  Wliat  does  he  tcach  his  hoy  who  loves  the 
grating  of  thc  chain,  the  brand,  and  workshop  ?  Sliall  Larga's  child  be  pure  who 
cannot  count  hcr  motlicr'^  paramours  ?  Slie  was  hcr  coniidantc,  and  nowshe  writes 
herown  love  lettcrs  at  hcr  dictation,  and  scnds  them  by  lier  filthy  menials. 

V.  31.  It  is  but  nature,  home  examplcs  come  with  grcat  authority,  and  so  corrupt  more 
spccdily  than  any.  Onc  or  two  of  better  sort  may  spurn  them,  but  othcrs  follow  in 
their  fathers'  footsteps  and  the  okl  track  of  crimo  long  put  bcfore  them.  So  keep 
from  wrong,  if  for  no  othcr  rcason  yct  for  this,  that  those  who  aro  born  of  us  will 
imitate  our  faults,  for  all  are  teachable  in  vice ;  a  Catiliuc  you'll  fmd  in  cvery  town, 
a  Cato  or  a  Brutus  nov/here. 

V.  44.  Let  nothing  foul  approach  tbat  house  that  holds  a  boy.  Away  ye  girls 
and  parasites :  great  rcvei-ence  is  due  to  boys.  If  you  are  mcditating  wickedness 
think  not  the  child  too  young  to  sce  it.  Wlmtcver  wrong  you  do  hc'll  grow  up  likc 
you  not  in  face  alone  and  stature  but  in  morals,  and  follow  in  your  footsteps  :  and 
aftcr  this  you'll  punish  him  and  disiuherit  hira  forsooth  !  How  can  you  act  the 
father  wlicn  you  the  sire  are  worse,  an  empty-headed  madman  ? 

V.  59.  When  guests  are  coraing  you  will  swecp  your  house  and  scold  and  rave  for  fcar 
a  speck  of  dirt  offend  the  company,  and  yet  you  care  not  that  your  son  should  see  his 
home  all  spotless.  You  give  your  country  a  great  boon  if  you  shallmake  him  a  good 
citizen.  It  raatters  much  how  you  shall  traiu  him  up.  The  bird  when  fledged  will 
seek  the  food  his  mother  brought  him  in  the  nest. 

V.  86.  Cetrouius  took  to  building  evcry  wbere  graud  marble  houses,  and  so  broke  his 
fortune  :  but  he  left  his  son  uo  small  inheritance,  which  he  wasted  in  his  turn  iu 
building  fiucr  houscs  than  his  father. 

V.  96.  Thc  father  sbows  respect  to  the  Jews'  worship,  the  son  becomes  a  Jew  and  goes 
all  lengtbs  with  Moses'  law. 

V.  107.  But  though  the  young  are  prone  to  imitate  all  other  vices,  to  avarice  they're 
forced  against  their  will.  They're  chcated  with  the  show  of  gravity  it  wears,  the 
praise  it  wins  for  cai-efulness  and  skill  in  getting.  These  are  the  craftsmen  to  niake 
fortunes  grow  !  Yes,  any  how,  the  forge  and  anvil  working  on  for  evcr.  The  fathcr 
too  thinks  only  misers  happy,  and  bids  his  boys  go  on  that  road  with  those  philoso- 
phers.  AU  vices  have  their  rudiraents,  iu  these  he  ti-ains  thera  first  and  aftervvards 
they  learu  the  insatiable  dcsire  for  raoney.  He  pinches  his  slaves'  bellies  and  his  own  : 
saves  up  the  fragments  and  puts  them  under  seal  for  next  day's  supper,  a  raeal  the 
beggars  would  not  share. 

V.  135.  What  worth  is  nioney  got  at  such  a  price?  What  raadness  is  it  to  live  a 
pauper's  life  in  ordcr  to  die  rich  !  As  money  grows  the  love  of  it  grows  too.  He 
wants  it  least  who  has  it  not.  So  you  go  adding  house  to  house  and  field  to  field, 
and  if  your  ncighbour  will  not  sell,  you  sendyour  beasts  to  eat  his  crops.  'Tis  thus 
that  raany  properties  change  owners. 

V.  152.  But  what  will  pcople  say  ?  "  And  what  care  I  for  that  ?  I  do  not  valuc  at  a 
beanshcll  all  the  world's  praise  if  I  am  to  be  poor  to  earn  it."  Then  you  are  to  escape 
the  pains  aud  cares  of  life  and  live  for  raany  a  ycar,  because  you've  land  as  much  as 
Rome  possessed  when  Tatius  reigned  !  And  after  tbat  two  jugera  was  counted  araple 
for  old  soldiers  brokcn  in  the  wars,  and  they  were  wcll  content.  For  us  'tis  not 
enough  for  pleasure-ground. 

V.  173.  Hence  conie  niore  raurders  than  from  any  cause,  for  he  who  would  be  rich 
would  be  so  quickly.     And  who  that  liastens  to  bc  rich  carcs  aught  for  laws  ?     The 

■    old  Sabellian  sp.ake  thus  to  his  sons-:  "Be  happy  with  your  cottages  and  raountains  : 
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let  tlie  plougli  gct  us  broad;  so  shall  we  plcase  tlic  country  poil^,  whose  IkI])  and 
fiivour  pot  us  coni  for  niast.  That  nmn  coinniits  no  crimes  who  wcars  rough  hoots 
and  clothcs  hinisclf  in  hi<lcs.  Outlandish  purplcs  load  to  cvcry  crinie."  Xow  all  is 
chatigcil :  the  father  wakcs  his  son  at  niidni<;ht.  "  Up,  pct  out  your  taldcts,  wvitc, 
rcad,  study  law,  jietition  for  a  centurionship :  let  the  commaudcr  scc  you  rougirand 
hairy.  Go  tight  and  in  your  sixtieth  year  youUl  gct  the  eagle.  Or  if  your  courage 
fails  tum  mcrehant,  don't  be  particular,  stinking  hides  will  do,  Jloncy  smells  sweet 
wherevcr  it  may  come  froui.  Thc  poefs  words  bc  evcr  on  your  lips,  well  worthy  of 
thc  go<ls  and  Jove  himself, — '  whenccyou  gct  no  one  asks,  but  gct  you  must.'"  This 
is  what  uurses  teach,  the  hoys  and  girls  lcarn  this  before  their  alphalwt.  Wien  I 
hcar  fathers  urging  thus  their  sons,  I  answer,  Fool,  what  need  of  all  this  haste  ?  I 
warrant  you  thc  pupil  will  outstrip  his  tcachcr.  Makc  yoursclf  easy,  he'll  surpass 
his  fathcr,  as  Ajax  Telanion,  Aehilles  Pclcus.  Hc's  youug,  when  he  bcgins  to  sliave 
he'll  swear  and  lic  for  a  nicrc  triflc.  Woe  to  his  wifc  if  she  is  rich  !  He  knows  a 
shorter  way  to  wealth  than  ranging  sca  and  laud.  Crime  is  no  troublc.  "  I  nevcr 
taught  him  this,"  you'II  say  some  day.  But  you're  the  cause  of  all  his  wickcdness. 
AMio  traius  his  son  to  avarice  gives  him  the  reins,  and  if  he  tries  to  check  him  he 
refuses  and  spurns  his  driver  and  the  goal.  He  thinks  it  not  enough  to  err  as  far  as 
you  will  let  him.  Tell  hiui  the  man's  a  fool  who  helps  his  friend,  teach  him  to  rob 
and  chcat,  by  every  crime  get  money,  which  you  love  as  evcr  patriot  loved  his 
country,  aud  then  yon'Il  see  the  spark  yourself  have  lighted  blown  to  a  flarae  and  carry 
all  before  it :  you'Il  not  escape  yoursclf,  the  lion  you  have  reared  will  tear  his  keoper. 
Your  horoscope  is  told,  yon  say  :  but  Iic'll  not  wait,  you'lI  die  bcfore  your  thread  of 
life  is  ont.  He^s  weary  of  your  obstinate  old  age.  Buy  yourself  antidotes,  such  as 
kings  and  fathers  should  take  before  their  meals. 

V.  256.  Xo  play  is  half  so  good  as  to  look  on  and  see  what  risk  they  run  to  increase 
their  store.  Can  the  petaurus  or  the  rope-dancer  amuse  us  more  than  he  who  lives 
at  sea,  a  wTetched  traflicker  in  perfumod  bags  or  raisin  wine  from  Crete  ?  The 
dancer  does  it  for  a  livelihood,  you  but  for  countless  gold  and  houses.  The  sea  is  full 
of  ships ;  more  men  there  than  ashore ;  wherever  gain  niay  call  thcm  there  they  go. 
A  fine  return  for  all  your  toil,  to  come  with  full  purse  back  and  boast  yon've  seen 
thc  monsters  of  the  deep.  Madness  may  vary,  but  that  man  is  mad  who  fiUs  his 
ship  and  risks  his  life  for  silver  cut  in  little  heads  and  lettcrs.  Tlie  clouds  are 
lowering,  "  'tis  nothing,''  crics  the  master,  "  mere  summcr  thunder,"  aud  that  night 
pcrhaps  his  ship  is  wrockcd  and  he  himsclf  must  swim  for  life ;  and  he  who 
thought  the  gold  of  Tagus  and  Pactolus  little  must  bcg  in  rags  carryiug  his  picture 
with  him. 

V.  303.  What  danger  gets  anxiety  mnst  guard.  Licinus  posts  his  rogiment  of  slavcs 
with  buckcts  all  the  night,  in  terror  for  his  plate  and  marble  and  all  his  finery.  The 
Cj-nic^s  tub  burns  not ;  break  it  aud  he  will  make  another  or  patch  up  the  old  one. 
So  Alcxandcr  when  he  saw  the  man  who  made  that  tub  his  homc,  thcn  learnt  how 
happier  far  was  he  who  wanted  nothing,  than  he  who  coveted  a  world  and  went 
through  evcrj-  toil  to  get  it.  All  gods  are  there  wherc  Prudonce  is ;  'tis  wc  who 
make  Fortunc  a  goddess.  If  any  ask  me  what  is  the  mcasure  of  a  private  fortune, 
I  tcll  them  just  as  niuch  as  naturc  wants,  or  Epicurus  for  his  little  gavdcn,  or  Socrates 
before  him.  Naturc  and  Philosophy  always  speak  alikc.  But  if  I  seem  too  hard  upon 
you,  mix  a  little  from  our  habits  with  the  old.  ^Make  up  an  oqucs'  fortune  :  if  that 
be  not  enough,  then  two,  or  even  threc.  If  that  does  not  sufEce,  then  will  not 
Croesus'  treasures  or  Persia's  kingdom  or  Xarcissus'  wealth. 
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Plurima  sunt,  Fuscine^  et  fama  digna  sinistra 
Et  nitidis  maculam  haesuram  figentia  rebus, 
Quae  monstrant  ipsi  pueris  traduutque  parentes. 
Si  damnosa  senem  juvat  alea,  ludit  et  heres 
Bullatus  parvoque  eadem  movet  arma  fritillo. 
Nec  melius  de  se  cuiquam  sjierare  propinquo 
Concedet  juvenis^  qui  radere  tubera  terrae, 
Boletum  condire  et  eodem  jure  natantes 
Mergere  ficedulas  didicit  nebulone  parente 


2.  maculam  haesuram']  This  appears  to 
be  the  true  readiug,  but  it  is  preserved  only 
ia  P.  The  other  MSS.  have  'ac  rugain'  or 
'  et  rugam,'  which  reading  Heinrich  cou- 
jectures  with  great  probahility  the  monks 
introduced  from  the  Vulgate,  where  St. 
Paul  says  (Eph.  v.  27),  "  ut  exhiberet  ipse 
sibi  gloriosam  ecclesiam  nou  habentem  ma- 
culam  aut  rugam  aut  aliquid  hujusmodi, 
sed  ut  sit  sancta  et  immacuhxta."  Forcel- 
lini,  whose  lexicon  is  of  less  service  for 
Juvenal  than  for  otlier  authors,  quotes  and 
explains  this  place  thus  :  "  nitidis  rebus 
maculam  et  rugam  figere :  h.  e.  res  bonas 
corrumpere,  ut  rugae  in  vultu  pufcritu- 
dinem  oris  corrumpunt."  A  similar  per- 
version,  uoticed  by  Bentlcy,  is  fouud  in 
Hor.  C.  iii.  18.  12,  where"Festus  in  prato 
vacat  otiosus  cum  bove  pagus  "  is  changed 
iuto  "  cum  bove  pardus."  The  Scholiast 
quotes  Hor.  C.  iv.  4. 36 :  "  Utcunque  defecere 
mores  Indecoraut  bene  nata  culpae."  Ju- 
venal  says  there  are  many  habits  which 
deserve  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  which 
fasten  a  stniu  upou  fair  thiugs  that  will 
never  leave  them.  Tlie  fair  thiugs  are  the 
unspoilt  miuds  of  chiklren.  These  habits 
corrupt  their  minds  aud  get  them  bad  re- 
pute.  '  Figere  '  and  '  haerere  '  both  ex- 
press  the  lasting  mischief  these  practices 
do.  '  Monstrant  traduntque  '  is,  they  not 
only  show  these  practices  in  tlieir  own  con- 
duct  but  teach  tliem  to  their  chiklren. 
'  Tradere '  is  a  common  word  for  teaching, 
as  above,  S.  vi.  239,  and  in  Cicero,  de 
Divin.  ii.  1  :  "XuUa  major  occurrebat 
quam  si  optimarum  artium  vias  traderem 
meis  civibus."  As  to  '  alea '  see  S.  xi.  176, 
n.,  aud  i.  88,  n.  The  kind  of  gaming  here 
alluded  to  is  explained  in  the  next  verse, 
where  'arma'  means  the  'tali'  or  '  tesse- 
rae,'  and  '  fritillus '  was  the  box  from 
which  they  were  throwu.  Other  names 
for  the  box  were  'pyrgus'  {■wvpyos)  or 
'turricuhi'  and  'phimus'  ((pifi6s).  See 
note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  171,  "te  talos,  Aule, 
nucesque,"   and  7.  17,  "mitteret  in  phi- 


mum  talos."  '  Heres '  is  equivalent  to 
'filius,'  here  and  in  S.  xii.  95,  since  a 
man's  children  were  all  his  '  heredes '  if 
they  were  in  his  power  at  his  death  (x. 
237,  n.).     As  to  '  bullatus '  see  S.  v.  164. 

7.  gui  radere  tubera  terrae,'\  See  S.  v. 
116,  n.,  "  tradentur  tubera  ;"  and  v.  147, 
n.,  "  Boletus  domino."  '  Juveuis  '  is  op- 
posed  to  '  heres  buUatus.'  '  Eodem  jure ' 
is  the  mushroom  sauce,  not  "  iu  eodem  quo 
])arens  mergebat,"  as  Huperti  says  (after 
Britannicus).  He  immediately  afterwards 
explains  '  mergere '  by  '  devorare  ;'  "  nam 
ficedulae  totae  a  gulosis  comedi  solebant." 
They  swallowed  them  therefore  swimming 
in  the  same  sauce  as  their  fathers  swallowed 
them  in.  Any  one  will  see  what  'mergcre' 
is.  Thc  '  ficedula '  is  the  'beccafico'  of 
modern  Italy,  which  is  also  a  regular  visitor 
of  this  country,  and  one  of  our  sweetest 
songsters  in  spring  and  summer.  Petty- 
chaps  is  the  English  naturalisfs  name  for 
it.  By  the  older  English  writers  it  was 
called  Cyprus-bird,  and  they  speak  of  it  as 
a  great  delicacy  (Penny  Cyclopaedia).  It 
feeds  upon  diflerent  fruits,  such  as  the 
currant  and  grape;  but  its  partiality  for 
the  fig  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
it  is  found  in  England  most  abundantly  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  that  fruit  is 
finest.  GeUius  (xv.  8)  says  that  epicures 
would  not  have  the  whole  of  any  birds 
eaten  but  the  '  ficedula,'  "  negant  uUam 
avem  praeter  ficedulam  totam  comesse 
oportere  "  (not  swaUowed  at  a  mouthful 
as  Ruperti's  language  would  lead  one  to 
suppose).  Martial  makes  the  second  syUa- 
ble  long : 

"  Cerea  quae  patulo  lucet  ficedula  lumbo 
Cum    tibi   forte  datur,  si  sapis,  adde 
piper."  (xiii.  5,  see  also  49.) 

Pcrhaps  therefore  '  ficedulas '  shoiUd  be 
pronounced  as  a  word  of  three  syUables. 

9.  nebulone  parente']  I  do  not  under- 
stand  Heinrich's  explanatiou  "  a  patre  gfu- 
loso."     'Discere  aUquo'  is  not  Latin,  as 
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Et  cana  monstrante  gula.     Quum  scptimus  annus  lo 

Transicrit  pucro,  nondum  omni  dcnte  rcnato, 

Barbatos  licct  admovcas  mille  inde  maf:;-istros, 

Hinc  totidcm,  cupict  lauto  cocnare  paratu 

Scmpcr  et  a  mao;na  non  dcg-encrarc  cidina. 

!Mitcm  animum  ct  morcs  modicis  erroribus  acquos  15 

Praccipit,  at(pic  animas  scrvorum  et  corpora  nostra 

^[atcria  constarc  putat  paribusquc  clcmcntis, 

An  sacvire  docct  Rutilus,  qui  g-audct  accrbo 

Plag-arum  strcpitu  et  nullam  Sirena  flag-cllis 

Comparat,  Antipliates  trcpidi  Laris  ae  Polyphcmus,        20 


far  asl  know.  'Nebulonc  parcutc'  should 
hc  taken  with  'monstrantc,'  a  proflifjfato 
fathcr  and  an  old  n)an's  throat  showing 
the  way,  that  is  by  cxaniple,  as  in  v.  3. 

10.  Quum  sepdinus  aiinusl  Children  for 
the  first  seven  ycars  wcre'  iniantcs.'  'Pue- 
ritia  '  was  not  a  legal  tcrui,  and  was  loosely 
cmployed,  though  it  was  comnionly  used 
for  those  '  impubcrcs  '  who  wcre  not  '  in- 
fantcs,'  that  is  frora  scvcn  to  fourtecn,  or 
wlien  the  '  toga  virilis'  was  taken.  Thc 
MSS.  have  '  pucro,'  exccpt  P.,  wliich  has 
the  accusative.  The  co])yist  may  havc 
found  'pucro,'  and  supplied  or  found  the 
common  mark  of  thc  accusative  over  the  'o' 
(6).  But  I  do  not  think  Juvcnal  meant  it, 
or  that  '  puero '  should  bc  joined  with 
'  admovcas,'  as  Rupcrti  suggcsts.  '  Barba- 
tos '  is  equivalent  to  '  wisc  and  lcarncd.' 
See  notes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  16,  35.  [Kib- 
beck  has  '  puerum.'] 

13.  lauio  coenare  paratu']  The  common 
wordis  'apparatus,'  as  in  Horacc,  C.  i.  38, 
"  Pcrsicos  odi  pucr  apparatus,"  and  Cic. 
Cat.  ii.  9,  whcrc  the  participle  is  used, 
"  conviviis  apparatis."  P]lscwhere  Ciccro 
savs  "licuit  ornare  ct  apparare  convivium" 
(Vcrr.  ii.  4.20). 

[After  V.  14  Kibbcck  inscrts  vv.  73—85.] 

15.  Mitem  animum~\  He  asks  whcther 
Rutilus  (any  passionatc  savage  mastcr) 
tcachcs  his  son  the  value  of  a  gentle  tcmper 
and  a  calm  habit  that  scldom  goes  wrong, 
and  that  slaves  are,  body  and  soul,  made 
of  the  same  material  as  oursclvcs  ('  nostra 
materia'),  or  to  act  the  ruffian  like  him- 
self,  whcn  he  scts  him  the  cxamplc  of 
flogging  thcm  and  dclights  in  the  sound  of 
thc  lash.  Horace  says  of  himsclf,  thanks 
to  his  father's  example  and  traiuing, 

" cgo  sanus  ab  illis 

Pcniicicm  quaecunque  ferunt;  u)cdiocri- 
bus  et  quis 


Ignoscas  vitiis  tcneor." 

(S.  i.  4.129,  sqq.) 
Andclsewhcre  he  gives  l)is  good  father  thc 
crcdit,  "si  vitiis  mcdiocribus  ac  mca  j^aucis 
]\Icndosa  cst  natura,  alioqui  recta  "  (G.  G5). 
Ilis  fathcr  taugljt  liini  chiefly  by  examj)lc, 
his  own  and  others'.  Hc  was  liis  "  custos 
incorruptissimus,"  and  kept  him  "  ab  omni 
Non  solum  facto  verum  opprobrio  quoque 
turpi." 

" mi  satis  cst  si 

Traditum    ab   antiquis   morem  servare 

tuamquc 
Dum    custodis    eges  vitam    famamque 

tueri 
Incolumem  possum."  (S.  i.  4. 116.) 

This  father's  conduct  and  language  wcre 
what  Juvenal  wished  to  sce.  The  woman 
in  S.  vi.  thought  it  was  an  cxtravagant 
absurdity  that  a  slave  should  bc  callcd  a 
man  :  "  O  demens,  ita  scrvus  homo  cst  ?" 
(v.  222.)  The  Sirens  havc  bccn  mcntioncd 
before,  S.  ix.  150,  n.,  and  '  flagellum '  in  vi. 
479,  n. 

20.  Antiphates  trepidi  Laris']  He  says 
hc  is  the  Antiphates  and  Polyphcmus  of 
his  trcmbling  household.  The  first  was 
king  of  thc  giant  Laestrygones  in  Sicily, 
who  sunk  Ulysses'  ships  and  ate  up  onc  of 
his  men  (Odyss.  x.  80—132).  As  to  '  tor- 
tor  '  scc  S.  vi.  480,  n.  Cicero  spcaks  with 
hoiTor  of  "  ignes  candentesque  laminae 
cactcrique  cruciatus  "  bcing  a])i)licd  to  a 
]{oi))an  citizcn  (In  Vcrr.  ii.  5.  63).  They 
wcre  commonly  applicd  to  slaves  to  obtain 
cvidencc,  and  so  Cynthia'8  ghost  calls  on 
Propcrtius  to  torture  hcr  slavc  on  sus- 
picion  of  poisoning  hcr  winc  :  "  Lygdamus 
uratur,  caiidescat  la)iiiua,  vcmae  "  (iv.  7. 
35).  See  Lucrctius  iii.  1030.  This  ])oor 
wretch  of  Rutilus'  is  supjjoscd  to  be  put  to 
this  torture  for  the  loss  of  a  couj^le  of 
towcls.     There  wcrc  no  lcgal  limits  to  the 
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Tum  felix  quoties  aliquis  tortore  vocuto 
Uritur  ardenti  duo  propter  lintea  ferro  ? 
Quid  suadet  juveni  laetus  stridore  catenae, 
Quem  mire  ailiciunt  inscripta  ergastula-,  carcer 
Husticus  ?     Exspectas  ut  non  sit  adultera  Largae 
Eilia^  quae  nunquam  maternos  dicere  moechos 
Tam  cito  nec  tanto  poterit  contexere  cursu 
Ut  non  ter  decies  respiret  ?     Conscia  matri 
Virgo  fuit ;  ceras  nunc  bac  dictante  pusillas 
Implet,  et  ad  moechum  dat  eisdem  ferre  cinaodis. 
Sic  natura  jubet :  velocius  et  citius  nos 
Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  domestica,  maguis 
Quum  subeunt  animos  auctoribus.     Unus  et  alter 
Eorsitan  haec  spernant  juvenes^  quibus  arte  benig-na 
Et  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan ; 


25 


30 


torturhig  of  slaves,  at  least  till  the  tirne  of 
the  Autouiues. 

23.  laetus  stridore  catenae,~\  See  S.  xi. 
80  :  "  Squalidus  in  magna  fastidit  compedo 
fossor,"  aud  vi.  151,  u.  on  'ergastula.'  'In- 
scripta '  means  the  brand  upou  the  fore- 
head  of  the  slaves,  as  F  for  '  fugitivus ' 
aud  so  forth.  The  brauded  '  ergastuhi ' 
are  the  brauded  slaves  who  worked  there. 
See  Lipsius,  Elect.  ii.  15.  To  my  ear  it  is 
incredible  that  Jahu  aud  Hermann  should 
Lave  separated  '  Kusticus  '  from  '  carcer ' 
aud  put  the  (?)  there.  They  couceive  that 
Juvenal  is  imitatiug  Horace's  "  Rusticus 
exspectat  dvmi  defluat  amuis "  (Epp.  i.  2. 
42).  Doederleiu  is  the  author  of  this 
pointing  [which  Ribbeck  follows].  Nothiug 
cau  be  ])hiiner  than  that  Juveual  adds 
'  carccr  liusticus  '  to  '  ergastuLa  '  by  way 
of  comparing  those  dens  of  sufferiug  with 
the  '  carcer  '  at  Kome. 

27.  tanto  poterlt  contexere  cursttl^  She 
caunot  striug  theni  together  at  such  a  pace 
(as  we  say)  but  that  she  nmst  take  breath 
three  times  in  the  teUing.  AVhen  she  was 
quite  a  girl  she  was  her  mother's  accom- 
phce;  now  she  writes  at  her  mother'sdicta- 
tiou  her  owu  little  love  letters,  aud  sends 
them  by  the  same  wretches  her  mother 
liad  employed  before  her  (vi.  233,  "  missis 
a  corruptore  tabellis  ").  In  tbis  satire  ou 
pareuts  this  is  the  only  refereuce  to  mo- 
thers.  .  '  Cinaedis '  is  here  ouly  a  tcrm  of 
disgust.     He  had  said  before, 

"  Seilicet  exspectas   ut  tradat  mater  ho- 
nestos 


Atque    ahos   mores    quam   quos    habet: 

utile  porro 
FiUolam  turpl  vetulae  producere  turpem." 
(vi.  239,  sqq.) 

33.  Quum  suheunt  animos~\  P.  lias  '  sub- 
euut.'  Most  of  the  MSS.  have  '  subeant,' 
whicb  Jahu  has  adopted  agaiust  his  own 
MS.,  as  in  xi.  178  he  has  taken  the  indica- 
tive  where  P.  has  the  subjuuctive.  In  the 
latter  case  he  is  right ;  iu  the  other  I  be- 
Ueve  he  is  wroug.  Juvenal  says  "  more 
rapidly  aud  suddeuly  are  we  corrupted  by 
the  examples  of  vices  wheu  they  are  found 
in  our  owu  home,  that  is  when  they  enter 
our  minds  with  the  weight  of  great  autho- 
rity ;"  the  second  chvuse  is  supplemeutal 
to  the  first.  '  Quum  subeant '  wouhl  bc 
'  because  they  enter,'  which  woukl  be  good 
sense,  but  the  other  is  more  terse,  aud  Uke 
Juveuars  style,  and  if  ever  Jahu  was  to 
trust  his  MS.  he  might  have  doue  so  here. 
"  Vitiorum  exempla  domestica"  may  be 
compared  with  "  fraternum  nomen  popuU 
Romani "  (Caesar,  B.  G.  i.  36,  and  Loug's 
note).  Hermaun  has  'subeuut,'  putting 
the  comma  before  '  domestica,'  which  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  spoil  the  verse.  As  to 
'auctoribus'  see  viii.  216,  "  deis  auctori- 
bus,"  '  on  the  authority  of  the  gods,'  aud 
Horace,  C.  i.  28.  13,  u.,  "  non  sordidus 
auctor." 

di^o.  fiiixit  ^oraecordia  Titan;']  That  is 
Prometheus.  See  S.  vi.  13,  n. ;  viii.  133, 
u.  He  saj's  some  few  young  men  may 
reject  these  examples,  who  are  made  of  bet- 
ter  stufl'  than  others,  but  the  rest  foUow  in 
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Sed  reliquos  fu^ienda  patrum  vcstig-ia  dueunt, 

Et  motustrata  diu  veteris  traliit  orLita  culijao. 

Abstineas  i<^itur  damnandis ;  hujus  enim  vel 

Ina  potens  ratio  est,  ne  crimina  nostra  sequantur 

Ex  nobis  g^eniti :  quoniam  dociles  imitandis  40 

Turpibus  ac  pravis  omnes  sumus,  et  Catilinam 

Quocunque  in  populo  videas,  quocunque  sub  axe  ; 

Scd  ncc  Brutus  erit  Bruti  nec  avunculus  iisquam. 

Kil  dictu  Ibedum  visuque  haec  limina  tangat 

Intra  quae  puer  est.     Procul  hinc,  procul  inde  puellae    45 

Lenonum  et  cantus  pernoctantis  parasiti. 

Maxima  debetur  puero  reverentia.     Si  quid 


their  fatbcrs'  steps  which  they  ought  to 
avoid,  andthctrack  of  vicc  which  hasbecu 
long  bcfore  their  cyes.  '  Orbita '  is  pro- 
perly  the  track  of  a  whccl. 

38.  damnandis ;  htijus  enim  rel']  Many 
]^ISS.,  and  most  of  the  old  cditions  have 
"  daninis ;  hujusce  etenim."  Achaintre 
has  that  rcading  on  the  auLbority  of  all  the 
Paris  MSS.  P.  has  tbe  reading  of  tlie 
text.  In  tlie  next  line  P.  bas  'nec'  for 
'  ne,'  wbicb  llermanu  bas  ratlier  perversely 
adopted.  'Hujus'  depcnds  upon  '  po- 
tcns :'  tbere  is  one  reason  (even  if  there 
were  but  one,  '  vel  una ')  that  commands 
tliis. 

41.  Turpibus  ac  prams']  Botb  thcse 
words  are  appbcd  to  the  buman  sbape,  and 
thcy  may  bc  here  traiislated  as  tbey  come 
togetber  '  ugly  and  deformed.'  '  Pruvus ' 
is  '  awry.' 

42.  quocvnqxie  suh  axe  i]  See  viii.  116, 
n.,  "  Gallicus  axis,"  and  xiii.  89  as  to 
'  quocunque.'  Hc  says  a  Catiliue  you  may 
find  in  any  climc,  a  Brutus  or  a  Cato  no- 
where.  M.  Porcius  Cato  of  Utica  was  tbe 
lialf-brother  of  Servilia,  motbcr  of  M. 
.Tunius  Brutus  tbe  murderer  of  Caesar. 
Tbese  two  men  bcar  no  comparison  iu 
point  of  cbaractcr.  It  was  enougb  for 
Juvcnal  and  thosc  who  tbought  and  fclt 
witb  him  tbat  they  werc  botb  opiwnents  of 
Caesar  and  rci)uted  fricuds  of  Hljcrty.  Cato 
was  a  man  of  rigid  virtue  and  a  suitable 
example  for  tbis  place.  Brutus  had  lcss 
that  was  noble  in  bis  private  cbaracter. 
Juvcnal  docs  not  always  cboose  bis  exam- 
l)lcs  vcry  fitly.  Catilina  was  as  depraved 
in  private  as  in  public  lifc,  and  bis  dissolute 
morals  and  extravagance  lcd  hini  into  tbose 
dcspcratc  acts  tliat  cost  bhn  and  hisfricnils 
thcir  lives.     Cato's  parcnts  both  dicd  wbcn 


be  was  a  child,  and  in  this  matter  tbe 
exaniples  are  not  wcU  choscn.  The  father 
of  Brutus  was  a  rcspcctablc  man,  tliougb 
of  his  motber  mueb  scandal  was  sprcad  in 
conT!Cxion  with  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

[After  v.  43  Ribbcck  inserts  vv.  59— 72  ] 
44.  yH  dictufoeduni]  Tliis  means  '  foul 
language.'  '  Auditu '  would  be  more  in 
accordance  witb  '  visu '  and  the  sense.  In 
tbe  next  line  P.  and  a  few  other  MSS.  bave 
'pater'  where  most  MSS.  bave  'pucr.' 
Tbe  Scboliast's  rcading  in  bis  lcmma  is 
'pater  est,'  but  hisnoteis  'ubi  filios  babes.' 
He  must  tbcrefore  have  read  '  es.'  Jabn 
and  Hermann  bave  '  patcr  est,'  the  other 
editors  'puer.'  Those  two  editors  bave 
adopted  from  Cramcr's  conjecture  (on  tbe 
Scholiast  in  loco)  '  ah '  for  '  hinc '  [aud 
Bihbeck  bas  the  'ah'].  The  MSS.  have 
'  hiuc,"hac,'  aud  '  ac,'  wbicb  is  in  P.  The 
two  last  bave  no  meaning  aud  seem  to  con- 
firm  tbe  first,  wbicb  if  writtcn  '  hc,'  would 
rcadily  be  changcd  into  'hac,'  aud  tbe 
tendency  of  the  MSS.  to  drop  tbe  'h'  is 
common.  For  '  inde,'  '  ite  '  is  found  iu  two 
Paris  MSS.  according  to  Acbaintre.  The 
wondcr  is  it  does  not  appear  in  more  :  thc 
common  rcading  is  sufficiently  confirmcd. 
Tbe  language  is  tbat  of  tbe  priests  at  tbe 
mysteries.  Sce  S.  ii.  89,  n.  '  Hinc— inde' 
is  equivalcnt  to  '  ubique.'  '  Pucllae  leno- 
num,'  as  tbe  Scboliast  says,  are  'mcre- 
trices.'  '  Pcrnoctantis  parasiti'  is  tbe  con- 
tcmptible  gucst  who  for  a  dinncr  sits  up  all 
nigbt  drinkii.g  or  gaming  or  botb,  and 
singing  low  songs,  witb  thc  mastcr  of  the 
bouse,  to  bis  shame  beforc  the  children. 
'  Pcrnoctare,'  Britannicus  says,  is  to  pass 
the  nigbt  away  from  home.  It  is  always 
60  used. 
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Turpe  paras^  ne  tu  pueri  contempseris  annos, 
Sed  peccaturo  obsistat  tibi  filius  infans. 
Nam  si  quid  dig-nvim  Censoris  fecerit  ira 
Quandoque  et  similem  tibi  se  non  corpore  tantum 
Nec  vultu  dederit^  morum  qvioque  filius  et  qui 
Omnia  deterius  tua  per  vestigia  peccet^ 
Corripies  nimirum  et  castig-abis  acerbo 
Clamore  ac  post  haec  tabulas  mutare  parabis. 
Unde  tibi  frontem  libertatemque  parentis 
Quum  facias  pejora  senex,  vacuumque  cerebro 
Jam  pridem  caput  hoc  ventosa  cucurbita  quaerat? 
Hospite  venturo  cessabit  nemo  tuorum. 
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48.  ne  Ut  piieri  contempseris  annos,'] 
"  Do  uot  despise  the  child's  age  or  think 
he  is  too  youiig  to  take  notice :"  an  ex- 
cellent  remark  as  every  parent  knows. 
'  Tu '  is  commonly  used  to  give  point  to  a 
general  piece  of  advice.  The  reading  of 
P.  and  ncarly  all  the  MSS.  is  '  nec '  for 
'  ne,'  and  Hermann  adopts  it.  It  coukl 
only  mean  '  nor  even,'  and  so  Hermann 
takes  it.  But  it  only  weakens  the  clause, 
I  think. 

49.  obsisfaf}  P.  and  some  others  liave 
'  ohstet,'  which  was  the  SchoHast^s  read- 
ing ;  most  have  '  obsistat.'  The  hiatus  is 
so  unnecessary  and  sounds  so  bad  from  the 
meeting  of  the  same  vowel,  that  with 
Heinrich  I  have  adopted 'obsistat.'  [Rib- 
beck  has  '  obstet.'] 

51.  Quandoque^  P.  has  here  preserved 
the  true  reading.  Most  MSS.  have  'quan- 
doquidem,'  which  gives  no  sense.  '  Quan- 
doque '  is  like  '  olim/  '  some  day.'  He 
says  "  if  your  boy  somc  day  does  some- 
thing  worthy  of  the  censor's  displeasure, 
and  not  only  shows  himself  like  you  in 
form  and  face,  but  as  the  son  and  inheritor 
of  your  character,  and  one  to  follow  in 
your  steps  and  exaggerate  all  your  faults, 
then  of  course  you  will  take  him  up  and 
reproach  him  loudly  and  bitterly  and 
threaten  to  alter  your  will."  He  speaks 
ironically. 

56.  Unde  tibi  fronteni]  Horace  uses 
this  sort  of  idiom  twice,  S.  ii.  5.  102  : 
"  Unde  mihi  tara  fortem  tamque  fidelem  ?" 
and  7.  116 :  "Unde  mihi  lapidem  ? — Quor- 
sum  est  opus  ?  Unde  sagittas  ?"  '  Para' 
raay  be  understood  here  and  '  parabo ' 
there.  The  SchoHast  quotes  Terence 
(Phormio,  v.  8.  53):  "quo  ore  illum  objur- 
gabis  ?"  '  Frontem'  is  here  the  comraand- 
ing  brow  of  one  in  authority.  In  xi.  204, 
"  salva  fronte  "  means  '  without  shame.' 


57.  vacuumque  cerehro']  This  means 
that  the  man  is  raad  and  wants  cupping. 
'  Cucurbita '  is  a  cupping  glass,  so  called 
from  its  having  the  shape  of  a  gourd  which 
is  the  first  raeaning  of  the  word.  The  'cu- 
curbita'  is  called  'ventosa'  from  ignorance 
of  the  principle  on  which  it  acts.  Instead 
of  being  'plena  aeris,'  as  Ruperti  says,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  created  in  the  cup,  which 
being  so  applied  to  any  part  of  the  body 
removes  the  pressure  of  the  air  frora  that 
spot  and  causes  a  rush  of  blood  to  it. 
The  ancients  used  both  dry  cupping  and 
bleeding  as  we  do  for  affections  of  the 
head  in  particular.  The  cup  was  usually 
of  bronze  or  of  horn.  '  Caput  hoc '  is 
dramatic,  as  if  he  put  his  finger  on  the 
man's  forehead. 

59.  Hospite  venturo']  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  great  fuss  is  made  when  company  is 
coming,  to  get  the  house  in  order  and  to 
make  a  show  with  the  plate,  furniture,  and 
marble.  The  raaster  rushes  about  like  a 
madman  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  calling 
to  the  slaves  to  do  their  work.  But  is 
it  not  of  moi-e  consequence,  he  asks,  that 
your  son  should  see  your  home  free  from 
vice  and  spotless,  than  that  your  friend 
should  see  your  furniture  in  that  con- 
dition  ?  The  picture  is  well  drawn  and 
the  moral  well  applied.  As  to  the  rich 
paveraents  of  the  Romans  see  notes  on 
Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  83  :  "  Ten'  lapides  varios 
hitulenta  radere  pahna,"  and  Epp.  i.  10. 
19  :  "  Deterius  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba 
lapillis?"  As  to  'coluranas'  compare 
Horace,  C.  ii.  18.  3  : 

"  Non  trabjs  Hymettiae 

Preraunt  coluranas  ultlma  recisas 
Africa." 

'  Vasa  aspera '  are  opposed  to  '  vasa  pura.' 
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"  Verre  pavimentumj  nitidas  ostende  columnas,  60 

Arida  cum  tota  descendat  aranea  tela ; 

Hic  leve  argcntum,  vasa  aspera  tergeat  alter," 

Vox  domini  furit  instantis  virgamque  tenentis. 

Ero'0  miser  trepidas  ne  stercore  foeda  canino 

Atria  displiceant  oculis  venientis  amici,  65 

Nec  perfusa  luto  sit  porticus,  (et  tamen  uno 

Semodio  scobis  haec  emendat  servulus  unus,) 

Illud  non  agitas  ut  sanctam  filius  omni 

Aspieiat  sine  labe  domum  vitioque  carentem. 

Gratum  est  quod  patriae  civem  populoque  dedisti  70 

Si  facis  ut  patriae  sit  idoneus,  utilis  agris, 

Utilis  et  bellorum  et  pacis  rebus  ag-endis. 

Plurimum  enim  intererit  quibus  artibus  et  quibus  hunc  tu 

Moribus  instituas.     Serpente  ciconia  pullos 


See  S.  X.  19,  n.  Tliese  are  here  expressed 
by  'leve  argeutum,'  which  is  thereadingof 
P.  and  the  lemma  of  the  SuhoHast,  wliose 
note  however  belongs  to  '  aspera ' — "  Ana- 
ghpha  sigillis  :  Virgilius,  et  aspera  signis" 
(Aen.  V.  267).  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  have 
'  lavet,'  which  Lubinus  has  and  most  of  the 
okl  editions,  but  noue  of  the  modern  ex- 
cept  Achaintre.  'Arida'may  apply  to  the 
spider  in  the  sense  of  lean  and  withered,  or 
to  the  web,  for  which  it  is  a  fit  epithet,  as 
'  dry.' 

66.  Nec  perfusa  luto']  The  reading  of 
most  MSS.  and  all  the  modern  editions 
but  Heinrich's  is  '  Ne ;'  but '  Nec '  seems  to 
be  wanted.  He  would  not  have  the  'atrium,' 
which  was  thc  first  room  the  guests  would 
euter,  show  that  dogs  had  beeu  there,  nor 
have  him  see  the  'porticus'  even  splashed 
with  rain.  It  was  outside  the  house,  or  he 
means  the  '  peristyhum '  or  else  the  galleries 
on  each  side  of  the '  impluvium,'  and  in  any 
case  it  was  open  to  the  weather.  Theplural 
'  atria  '  is  commonly  used  by  the  poets  for 
the  convenience  of  their  verse ;  but  as  the 
room  had  two  wings  (alae)  opening  upon  it, 
and  the  whole  formed  one  apartraent,  the 
plural  is  not  without  meaning.  This  being 
the  most  public  room  in  the  house  and 
open  to  the  sky,  dogs  may  have  had  greater 
licence  there  than  in  otlier  rooms. 

—  uno  Semodio  scolis'\  With  half  a  mo- 
dius  of  saw-dust,  which  the  Romans  com- 
monly  used  for  cleaning  the  floors,  espc- 
cially  after  diuner  when  the  scraps  were 
cleared  away,  and  usually  it  was  scented. 
Sce  notc  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  4.  81.     The  'se- 


modius '  was  very  nearly  a  gallon  of  our 
measure.  '  Unus '  twice  repeated,  '  semo- 
dio,'  and  'servulus'  are  all  cmphatic,  to 
mark  the  trifling  character  of  the  job  and 
the  folly  of  the  master's  excitement. 

70.  patriae  civem  j)opuloque  dedisti^ 
"  You  have  given  your  country  (and  a  wel- 
come  gift  it  is)  a  good  citizen,  if  you  have 
niade  him  (your  son)  fit  for  her  service." 
The  construction  is  a  little  irregular  :  '  dabis 
si  feceris '  would  be  more  exact,  but  the 
perfect  '  dedisti '  supposes  a  thing  doue 
which  is  however  only  liypothetical.  '  Ido- 
neus '  is  explained  by  what  follows.  '  Civis  ' 
is  emphatic,  as  in  S.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  90,  and 
'Quiritem,'  viii.  47.  'Civis'  is  a  word 
always  used  with  rospect.  The  fonnula 
'patriae  populoque'  is  used  by  Horace, 
C.  iii.  6.  20 :  "  In  patriam  populumque 
fluxit,"  and  in  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  572:  "pa- 
triae  laetum  populoque  Quiriui."  Bentley 
(on  Hor.  1.  c.)  woukl  change  '  patriae '  in 
Ovid  and  this  place  of  Juvenal  ("  Vah  ! 
quam  iuficeta  et  inconcinna  repetitio  est 
patriae,  patriae  ")  into  '  patribus,'  and  in 
Horace  he  has  changed  it  into  '  Inque  pa- 
tres.'  The  formula,  as  Gronovius  says  on 
Livy  XXV.  6,  is  equivalent  to  '  Senatus  po- 
pulusque.' 

73.  Plurimum  enim  intererif]  '  Enim ' 
means  that  it  depeuds  upon  the  father 
whether  the  son  proves  a  good  citizen, 
for  it  will  make  a  great  diflerence  in  what 
way  he  trains  him.  There  is  this  force  in 
'  tu.' 

74.  Serpente  ciconia  pullos']  Pliny 
(H.  N.  X.  23)  says  that  in  Thessaly  storks 
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Nutrit  ct  inventa  per  devia  rura  lacerta ; 
Illi  eadem  sumptis  quaerunt  animalia  pinnis. 
Vultur  jumento  et  canibus  crucibusque  relictis 
Ad  fetus  properat  partemque  cadaveris  affert. 
Hic  est  ergo  cibus  magni  quoque  vulturis  et  se 
Pascentis,  propria  quum  jam  facit  arbore  nidos. 
Sed  leporem  aut  capream  famulae  Jovis  et  generosae 
In  saltu  venantur  aves ;  hinc  praeda  cubili 
Ponitur  :  inde  autem_,  quum  se  matura  levabit 
Progenies  stimulante  fame,  festinat  ad  illara 
Quam  primum  praedam  rupto  gustaverat  ovo. 
Aedificator  erat  Cetronius,,  et  modo  curvo 
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were  held  in  sucli  esteem  for  destroying 
snakes  that  it  was  a  capital  oftence  to  kill 
them.  Oue  MS.  has  'nidos'  for  '  pullos/ 
on  which  Ruperti  (V.  L.)  has  one  of  his 
notes  :  he  thinks  Schrader  is  riglit  in  sup- 
posing  tliat  '  pullos '  has  crept  in  from  a 
gloss,  and  yet  (says  he)  you  may  suspect 
that  '  nidos '  was  interpolated  by  a  learned 
hand  from  v.  143  :  "  ipsc  loquaci  Gaudebit 
nido." 

77.  crucihusque  reUctis']  Lipsius  (de 
Cruce,  ii.  13)  quotes  Horace  (Epp.  i.  16. 
48)  :  "  Non  hominem  occidi.  Non  pasces 
in  ci-uce  corvos ;"  and  Prudentius  (Hymn. 
xi.  Trepl  (TTeipavov)  :  "  Crux  ilkim  tohat  in 
auras  Viventesque  oculos  ofiierat  alitibus  :" 
and  from  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  this  sen- 
tence  on  three  Christians  :  "Claudius,  Aste- 
rius,  Ncon,  cruci  affigantur  et  corpora  eo- 
rum  avibus  laceranda  relinquantur."  Apu- 
leius  (de  Asino  h  vi.  fin.)  speaks  of  "  pati- 
buU  cruciatum  cum  canes  et  vultures  in- 
tima  protrahunt  viscera."  Poor  wretches 
dying  by  inches  were  probably  watched  for 
days  by  these  ravenous  birds,  who  never 
attack  a  body  while  the  life  is  in  it. 

79.  Jlic  est  ergo  cibus']  'Ergo'  is  'for 
this  reason,'  hecause  the  vulture  is  so  fed 
wheu  vouug,  whcn  it  grows  to  full  size  it 
seeks  the  same  food ;  but  the  eagles  seek 
prey  iii  the  woods,  and  their  young  ones 
learn  to  do  the  same.  The  first  tliree 
stanzns  of  Hor.  C.  iv.  4. 1,  "  Qualcm  minis- 
trum  fuhninis  aHtem— Egit  amor  dapis  at- 
que  pugnae,"  will  occur  to  the  reader. 
*  Ponitur '  is  used  iu  some  sort  as  it  is  com- 
nionly  used  for  serving  up  food  or  putting 
it  before  thc  guests  (see  xi.  109,  n.).  '  Se 
matura  levabit '  is  like  Horace's  "  Olim 
juventas  et  patrius  vigor  Nido  laborum  pro- 
pulit  inscium  "  (I.  c),    Grangaeus  repiinds 


us  that  vultures  do  not  huild  their  nests  in 
trees  but  in  rocks.  Giflbrd  too  observes 
that  "  the  eagle  is  scarcely  more  delicate  in 
the  choice  of  his  food  than  the  vulture," 
and  tliat  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  suppose 
he  will  not  touch  carrion.  '  Et '  couples 
'  generosae  aves '  with  '  famulae  Jovis.' 
Only  tlie  eagle  is  meant.  P.  has  preserved 
the  true  reading  '  hinc '  (82)  against  that  of 
most  MSS.  and  old  editions,  'tunc' 

83.  quum  se  matura  lerahit~\  P.  has 
'  levaret,'  a  few  '  levarit,'  which  Jahn  has 
taken,  with  Pithoeus  and  Ruperti.  Her- 
mann  deserts  them  for  '  levabit,'  comparing 
vi.  660,  "si  praegustabit  Atrides."  [Rib- 
heck  has  'levavit.']  The  future  is  used 
with  '  si '  or  '  cum  '  when  a  futiu-e  event  is 
spoken  of  on  which  another  event  depends. 
See  note  on  Horace,  Epp.  i.  7. 10 :  "  Quod  si 
bruma  nives  Albanis  ilUnet  agris,  Ad  mai"e 
descendet  vates  tuus." 

86.  Aedificator  erat  Cetronius,']  'Aedi- 
ficator'  is  used  for  one  who  is  too  much 
given  to  building,  as  Horace  uscs  '  amator ' 
for  one  who  is  given  to  lust :  "  Invidus,  ira- 
cundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator"  (Epp.  i.  1. 
38).  ForceUini  gives  examples  from  Cor- 
neUus  Nepos  (vit.  Attici,  c.  13),  "  nemo 
illo  fuit  minus  emax,  minus  aedificator," 
and  ColumeUa  (i.  4),  "eleganter  aedificet 
agricola,  nec  sit  tamen  aedificator."  The 
SchoUasfs  note  is  "  cupidus  fabricae,"  a 
word  only  met  with  in  the  late  writers  for 
a  building.  The  Romans  suSered  from  the 
passion  for  buikUng.  See  above  i.  94, 
"  Quis  totidem  erexit  villas ;"  x.  225, 
"  Percurram  citius  quot  villas  possideat 
nuuc  Quo  tondeute,"  &c  Horace  often 
aUudes  to  this,  as  in  C.  ii.  18.  20,  sq. ;  iii.  1. 
33,  sqq. ;  24.  3,  sq.  Epp.  i.  1.  83,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  rich  man's  caprices  : 
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Litore  Caietae,  summa  nunc  Tiburis  arce, 

Xune  Praonestinis  in  niontihus  alta  parabat 

Culinina  villarum,  Graetis  long^eque  petitis 

Marmoril)us  vincens  Fortunae  atque  Ilerculis  aedem,      90 

Ut  spado  vincebat  Capitolia  nostra  Posides. 


"  Nullus    iu    orbe   siuus    liuiis  praclucet 

aiuoeuis, 
Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  niare  sentit  anio- 

rem 
Festiuautis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido 
Fecerit  auspiciuui,  Cras  ferrameuta  Te- 

auuiu 
Tolletis,  fabri." 

Martial  has  tbis  epigi-am  on  one  Gellius 
(ix.  47): 

"  Gellius  aedificat    seniper :  modo  limiua 
ponit, 
Xunc    foribus    claves    aptat   emiti|ue 
seras ; 
Xunc  has  nunc    illas   mutat  reficitque 
fenestras ; 
Dum  tamen  aedificet  quidlibet  ille  fa- 
cit; 
Oranti  uummos  ut  dicere  possit  amico 
Unum  illud  verbum  Gellius,  Aedifico." 

Tliis  islike  Horace's  description  of  caprice  : 
"  Diruit,  aedifieat,  mutat  quadrata  rotun- 
dis  "  (Epp.  i.  1.  100).  lu  sliort  there  were 
as  mauy  who  ruined  or  hampered  their 
estates  by  this  tempting  folly  in  Rome  as 
in  this  country. 

87.  Litore  Caietae,']  Caieta  (Gaeta)  was 
ou  the  promontory  that  bounds  the  gulf  of 
the  sauie  uame  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Latium.  It  was  four  miles  from  For- 
miae  which  now  bears  the  name  (Jlohi  di 
Gaeta).  At  Formiae  Cicero  had  a  villa, 
and  between  those  two  places  the  shore 
was  covered  with  houses.  There  are  re- 
mains  of  a  palace  supposed  to  have  been 
that  of  Antoninus  Pius  at  Gaeta.  As  to 
'  Tiburis  arce '  and  '  Praeneste '  see  S.  iii. 
190,  11)2. 

8'J.  Graecis  longeque  petitis']  The  Greek 
raarbles  used  by  the  Romaus  were  from 
llymettus  and  Pentelicus  in  Attica,  from 
Taenarus  in  Lacouia,  from  Carystus  in 
Euboea,  and  from  the  isUind  of  Paros.  The 
olher  foreign  marbles  were  chiefly  African, 
from  Syene  and  from  Nuniidia ;  there  was 
stone  also  from  Synnada  in  Phrygia. 

90.  Fortunae  atque  Ilerculis  aedem,'] 
Tliere  was  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Fortuua 
ut  Praeneste,  which  Ovid  alhules  to  as 
"  Praenestinae  moenia  sacra  deac  "  (Fast. 

Y 


vi.  62).  It  was  here  thut  the  Praenestinae 
Sortes,  a  famous  oracle  dowu  to  a  very  late 
period,  were  delivered.  Tlie  teiuple  was 
luuch  beuutified  by  Sulla  who,  Pliny  tells 
us  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  25),  laid  there  the  first  ino- 
saic  pavement  knowu  iii  Italy.  It  was  ex- 
tant  in  his  tiine,  und  u  paveinent  (the  Har- 
berini  at  Rome)  has  been  found  there  of 
very  fiuished  workmanship,  which  is  sup- 
posed  by  soine  to  be  Sulhi's,  but  hy  othersof 
later  date,  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  that  is  not 
far  from  the  time  when  this  satire  was 
written.  (Cramer's  Italy,  ii.  71.)  We 
learn  froin  Cicero  (de  Div.  ii.  41)  that  For- 
tuna  was  represented  in  this  teiuple  suck- 
ling  the  infunt  Jupiter,  and  was  most 
piously  worshipped  by  mothers.  One  of 
the  Schohasts  refers  to  this  temple  as  a 
thing  of  former  times.  It  probablj-  did 
not  escape  thc  barbariuns. 

The  cathedral  of  Tivoli  is  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who 
was  worshippcd  above  other  gods  at  Tibur. 
For  this  reason  it  is  often  called  '  Hercu- 
leum.' 

The  enormous  buildings  erected  by  Ha- 
drian  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Tiburcould 
hardly  have  been  built  wheu  Juvenal  \\Tote 
these  verses,  or  they  would  probably  liave 
been  referred  to,  for  in  inagnificence  they 
surpassed  any  thing  in  Italy.  Their  ruins 
are  the  adiniration  of  travellers. 

91.  Ut  spado  vincebat]  Posides  is  men- 
tioned  by  Suetonius  (c.  28)  as  a  freedman 
of  Claudius  the  emperor,  favoured  and 
afterwards  suspected  by  him.  lu  the  em- 
peror's  triumph  for  his  conquest  of  Britain, 
he  distinguished  Posides  by  the  gift  of  a 
'  hasta  pura,'  a  spear  without  a  head,  which 
was  a  common  mark  of  favour  for  military 
services.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxi.  2)  speaks  of 
warm  baths  at  Baiae,  "  quae  Posidianae 
vocantur,  uomine  accepto  a  Claudii  Cae- 
saris  liberto."  Where  he  built  his  mngni- 
ficent  house  does  not  appear.  It  may  have 
been  near  his  baths.  '  Capitolia  nostru  '  is 
here  opposed  to  tbe  temples  ut  Pracneste 
and  Tibur ;  but  large  temples  of  Juj)iter  in 
other  towns  besides  the  great  temjjle  in 
Roine  were  sometimes  called  Capitolium. 
Tiberius,  for  instance,  dedicated  a  Capito- 
lium  at  Capua  (Suetoii.  Tib.  c.  10).  The 
pluial  is  used  (as  in  x.  65)  because  of  tho 
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Dum  sic  ergo  habitat  Cetronius,  imminuit  rem, 
Fregit  opes,  nec  parva  tamen  mensura  relictae 
Partis  erat ;  totam  lianc  turliavit  filius  amens, 
Dum  meliore  novas  attollit  marmore  villas. 

Quidam  sortiti  metuentem  sabbata  patrem 
Nil  praeter  nubes  et  caeli  nuinen  adorant, 
Nec  distare  putant  humana  came  suillam, 
Qua  pater  abstinuit ;  mox  et  praeputia  ponunt. 
Romanas  autem  soliti  contemnere  leges 
Judaicum  ediscunt  et  servant  ac  metuunt  jus, 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  vokimine  ]\Ioses ; 
Non  monstrare  vias  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti, 


95 


100 


tripartite  charactei'  of  the  building  (xii. 
3,  n.). 

93.  Fregit  opes,']  This  is  the  coramon 
verb  in  this  case.  We  use  the  same  when 
we  speak  of  breaking.  Horace  has  "  Post- 
quam  omnis  res  mea  Janum  Ad  medium 
fracta  est "  (S.  ii.  3.  18). 

94.  ftirbavit filiiis  amens,']  See  vii.  129, 
"  Sic  Pedo  conturbat,"  iind  Forcellini.  The 
use  of  '  dum  '  with  the  present  followed  by 
a  verb  in  the  perfect  tense,  which  here  oc- 
curs  twice  over,  is  common.  See  i.  59 : 
"  Qui  bona  donavit  praesepibus — dum  per- 
volat  axe  citato,"  and  elsewhere.  In  ix. 
3  there  is  the  imperfect. 

96.  metuentem  sahhata  patreni]  See 
notes  on  vi.  159,  542,  and  Persius  v. 
184.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  some  men 
whose  fatbers  were  superstitious  and  paid 
respect  to  the  Jewish  religion  go  further 
and  turn  Jews.  '  Metus,'  '  metuo  '  are 
ordinarily  used  for  religious  fear  (v.  101). 
From  tbe  courts  of  the  temple  being  un- 
covered  the  Jews  were  supposed  by  the 
vulgar  to  worship  the  skies.  Lipsius  on 
Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  5,  "  Judaei  mente  sola 
unumque  numen  intelbgunt,"  quotes  a 
fragment  of  Petronius  about  them  :  "  '  et 
caeli  summas  advocat  auriculas,'  quasi  pu- 
tarent  caehim  aures  habere  idque  invoca- 
rent."  Achaintre,  who  is  the  feeblest  of 
commentators,  supposes  that  Juvenal  in 
'  nubes '  alludes  to  the  cloud  that  led  the 
Israelites  through  the  wilderness.  He 
thinks  Juvenal  is  going  out  of  his  way  for 
an  example,  because  a  man  may  be  moral 
whatever  his  rehgiou  may  be.  But  Juve- 
nal  thinks  he  must  be  a  fool  if  he  turns 
Jew,  and  irrehgious  too.  Pliny  calls  them 
"  gens  contumelia  uuminum  insignis  " 
(H.  N.  xiii.  4  sub  fin.). 

98.  Nec  distare  putanf]    That  is,  they 


abstain  from  hog's  flesh  as  they  would  from 
man's.  See  vi.  160 :  "  Et  vetus  indulget 
senibus  clementia  porcis."  Tacitus  gives  the 
Roman  explanation  of  this — "sue  abstinent 
memoria  cladis,  qua  ipsos  scabies  quon- 
dam  turpaverat  cui  id  animal  obnoxium  " 
(Hist.  V.  4).  The  quadrupeds  forbidden  to 
the  Israelites  for  food  were  all  who  did  not 
chew  the  cud  and  were  not  cloven-footed 
(Levit.  xi.).  The  cause  of  this  distinction 
is  not  given  and  cannot  easily  be  con- 
jectured. 

99.  praeputia  ponunt.]  "  Circumcidere 
genitalia  instituere  ut  diversitate  noscan- 
tur.  Transgressi  in  morem  eorum  ideni 
usurpant;  nec  quicquam  prins  imbuuntur 
quam  contemnere  deos,  exuere  patriam,  pa- 
rentes,  liberos,  fratres  vilia  habere  "  (Tac. 
Hist.  V.  5).  Tacitus  must  have  known  that 
many  other  Eastern  nations  practised  cir- 
cnmcision,  but  it  was  nevertheless  true  that 
this  rite  was  the  distinctive  symbol  of  the 
Jewish  covenant,  by  which  they  continued 
to  be  a  separate  people. 

102.  Tradidit  arcano]  Tliis  is  merely 
random  talk.  There  was  nothing  analogous 
in  the  books  of  Moses  to  the  '  arcana '  of 
the  Roman  worship,  though  they  were 
loo]ied  upon  as  unintelligible  and  therefore 
supposed  to  have  a  mysterious  meaning 
only  revealed  to  the  initiated. 

103.  Non  monstrare  vias]  He  says  the 
law  of  Moses  teaches  Jews  not  to  show  any 
one  the  way  except  he  be  a  Jew,  nor  to  tell 
the  tired  traveller  where  he  may  quench  his 
thirst.  The  Scholiast  says  on  '  Quaesitum 
ad  fontem,'  "  ubi  baptizantur."  It  is  curious 
to  compare  this  Scholium  with  that  on  v. 
102,  where  Moses  is  spoken  of  as  "  Sacerdos 
vel  rex  ejus  gentis  (Judaeorum)  aut  ipsius 
religionis  inventor,  cujus  Cornelius  etiam 
Tacitus  meminit."  These  notes  are  not  from 
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Quaesitum  ad  fontem  solos  deJueere  verpos. 

Sed  pater  in  causa,  cui  septima  quaeque  fuit  lux  105 

Ignava  ot  ]iartem  vitae  non  attig-it  ullam. 

Sponte  tamen  juvenes  imitantur  cetera,  solam 
Inviti  quoque  avaritiam  exercere  jubentur. 
Fallit  enim  vitium  speeie  virtutis  et  umbra, 
Quum  sit~triste  habitu  vultuque  et  veste  severum.         110 
Nec  dubie  tanquam  frugi  laudatur  avarus, 
Tanquam  pareus  homo  et  rerum  tutela  suarum 
Certa*magis  quam  si  fortunas  servet  easdem 
Hesperidum  serpens  aut  Ponticus.     Adde  quod  hunc  de 


the  sarne  band  evideutly.  TLe  writer  of 
the  last  was  not  a  Christian,  as  Cramer 
observes.  He  migbt  have  added  that'  the 
other  was  a  Christiau,  but  not  a  judicious 
one.  '  Verpus '  is  '  circumcised.'  Murtial 
uses  it  several  times.  The  Komans  might 
l)e  forgiven  for  tbis  iuterpretatiou  of  tbe 
law  of  Moses  when  the  Jews'  own  traditions 
aud  teachers  told  them  tbey  must  love 
their  ueighbour  aud  hate  tbeir  euemyj 
aud  Jew  and  Samaritan  tbougbt  it  strange 
that  our  Saviour  asked  for  water  from  a 
Samaritan  woman  aud  talked  witb  ber. 
A  Christian  bishop  too  (Jeremy  Taylor, 
Duct.  Dub.  ii.  2.  4),  says,  "  Tbe  Jews 
might  bate  tbeir  euemies,  but  Cbristiaus 
have  noue.  So  tbat  by  alteratiou  of  tbe 
subject  matter  the  old  law  is  become  new  ; 
that  is  we  bave  a  new  law."  This  is  not 
true.  "  If  tbine  enemy  be  hungry  give 
liim  bread  to  eat,  and  if  be  be  thirsty  give 
him  water  to  drink"  is  Solomou's  inter- 
pretation  of  tbe  law,  and  tbe  parable  of  tbe 
good  Samaritan  succouriug  a  Jew  was  in- 
vented  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  rule, 
"Thou  sbalt  love  tby  neighbour  as  tby- 
self."  Giflbrd  bas  a  good  note  on  tbis 
subject. 

107.  Sponte  tamenjuvenes']  But  tbough 
young  men  are  only  too  prone  to  imitate, 
yct  tbcre  is  one  vice  of  wbich  this  canuot 
l>e  said ;  to  avarice  they  are  not  only  not 
prone  but  even  averse  ('  inviti  quoque '). 
This  is  true  generally  but  not  universally. 
Horace  (S.  ii.  3. 168,  sqq.)  tells  a  story  of 
one  Servius  Oppidius  of  Canusium  wbo 
bad  two  sons,  one  of  whom  carried  about 
his  nuts  and  bis  dice  iu  a  careless  way, 
:ind  gave  tbem  away  to  auy  one  wbo  came, 
wbile  the  other  counted  his  and  hid  tbem, 
always  wearing  a  serious  face.  This  led 
bim  to  tbink  tbe  one  had  a  natural  teu- 
dency  to  extravagance  aud  the  otber  to 


saviug ;  and  those  who  bave  watcbed  the 
ditlerent  cbaracters  of  children  kuow  that 
tbere  are  some  iu  whom  this  seltisb  pro- 
peusity  exists  by  nature,  aud  has  to  be 
cbecked  by  generous  teacbing.  Juveual 
says  that  young  meu  are  cheated  into  co- 
vetousuess  by  its  respectable  appearance. 
Tbere  is  a  gravity  and  show  of  self-denial 
about  it.  So  Oppidius  describes  bis  covet- 
ous  son,  "  vidi  Te,  Tiberi,  numerare,  cavis 
abscondere  tristem."  '  Fallit  enim '  is 
elliptical,  tbey  are  bid  aud  tbey  do  as  tbey 
are  bid,  for  tbey  are  deceived  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  virtue,  thougb  it  is  but  the 
shadow,  wbich  tbis  vice  wears.  '  Habitu ' 
is  the  general  appearance,  and  appUes 
equally  to  '  vultu '  and  '  veste.'  See  S.  ix. 
20 :  "  sumit  utrumque  Inde  habitum 
facies."  '  Frugi '  is  always  used  in  a  good 
seuse  for  '  prudent.'  See  Horace,  S.  ii.  5. 
77,  n.  '  Tutela '  is  used  for  '  tutor  '  by  a 
common  figure  of  speecb.  Horace  haa 
"  rerum  tutela  mearum  Cum  sis "  (Epp, 
i.  1. 103). 

111.  laudatur']  ['  laudetur '  P.,  Jabn, 
Eibbeck.  If  '  laudetur '  is  preferred,  there 
must  be  a  comma  after  'severum,'  and  'nec 
dubie,'  &c.  is  a  contiuuation  of  tbe  sen- 
tence.] 

114.  Hesperidum  serpens  aut  Ponficus.] 
Tlie  Hespcrides  watched  tbe  apples  and  tbe 
serpeut  Ladou  watched  tbe  Hesperides,  on 
Juvenars  priuciple  :  "  Quis  custodiet  ipsos 
Custodes  ?  "  Hercules  killed  him.  Tbe 
golden  fleece  of  Colchis  in  Pontus  was  also 
guardcd  by  a  serpent,  but  Medea  put  him 
to  sleep  and  Jason  got  tbe  fleece.  The 
miser  watcbing  bis  treasures  is  said  to 
watch  better  than  this.  As  to  the  Hespe- 
rides  see  above  S.  v.  152,  n. 

■ — huncde  Quo  loquor]  Juvenal  supposes 
a  respectable-looking  person  of  tbis  sort, 
such  as   thc   father  migbt   poiut   out   to 
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Quo  loquor  eg-reg-ium  populus  putat  acquirendi 

Artificem  :  quippe  his  erescunt  patrimonia  fabris  : 

Sed  crescunt  quocunque  modo,  majoraque  fiunt 

Incude  assidua  scmperque  ardente  camino. 

Et  pater  erg-o  animi  felices  credit  avaros, 

Qui  miratur  opes,  qui  nulla  exempla  beati 

Pauperis  esse  putat;  juvenes  hortatur  ut  illam 

Ire  viam  pergant  et  eidem  incumbere  sectae. 

Suut  quaedam  vitiorum  elementa ;  his  protinus  illos 

Imbiiit  et  cogit  minimas  ediscere  sordes ; 

Mox  acquirendi  docet  insatiabile  votum.  125 

Servorum  ventres  modio  castigat  iniquo 


liis  son,  as  an  iustance  of  the  benefits  of 
thriftiaess. 

115.  pufat  acqtiirendi']  'Atque  veren- 
dum'  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS.,  of 
Britaunicus  and  some  of  the  other  old 
editions,  and  Achaintre  who  defends  it. 
The  readiug  probably  arose  out  of  another 
'atque  verendi,'  which  is  in  some  MSS. 
of  repute,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  coiTuption 
of  the  true  reading  iu  the  text,  whicli  the 
modern  editors,  except  Achaintre,  have  all 
adopted.  'Artificem'  requires  a  genitive. 
It  treats  tlie  man  as  a  workman  diligent 
in  his  calHng,  whicli  is  to  make  money, 
which  he  gets  any  way  he  can  ("rem  facias, 
rem,  Si  possis  recte,  si  non  quocunque 
modo  rem,"  Hor.  Epp.  i.  1.  65),  plying 
the  anvil  and  working  the  forge  from 
morning  till  niglit. 

119.  i:t  pater  ergq]  "  The  father  too, 
as  I  said,"  another  instance  of  '  ergo '  in 
this  sense  (see  x.  54,  n.).  1  do  not  take  it 
(like  Mr.  Mayor)  to  mean  because  the 
people  admire  tlierefore  the  father  does. 
The  young  are  taken  in  by  the  reputation 
the  miscr  gets,  and  also  they  are  influenced 
by  their  fathers'  example  and  precept. 
P.  has  the  true  reading  '  felices :'  most 
MSS.  have  '  felicis,'  to  which,  though  he 
does  not  adopt  it,  Euperti  afiises  his  absurd 
"  non  male  ! " 

120.  Qid  miratur  opes,']  Most  MSS. 
have  the  plural  for  the  singular  in  this  and 
the  two  next  verbs.  P.  has  the  singuhir. 
All  the  Paris  MSS.  being  in  favour  of  the 
plural,  Achaintre  has  adopted  that  number 
and  put  a  full  stop  at  '  avaros.'  In  this 
way  '  qui  mirantur  '  and  '  qui  putant '  are 
the  subject  of  'hortantur.'  This  makes 
the  tln-ee  last  lines  a  feeble  ])iece  of  batlios 
as  ever  was  written.  Madvig  (Ojip.  ii.  p. 
202)  would  have  the  plural  in  '  mirantur ' 


and  'putant,'  but  the  singular  in  'hortfitur,' 
by  which  'qui  mirantur— putant'  is  no 
more  than  a  description  and  a  weak  one  of 
'  avaros.'  He  is  not  speaking  of  all  fathers, 
for  some  are  extravagant,  but  of  the  money- 
loving  father.  And  so  he  says  the  father 
thinks  tlie  covetous  happy,  that  is,  he  who 
admires  wealth  and  thiuks  tliere  never  was 
an  instance  of  a  man  wlio  was  at  once  poor 
and  favoured  by  heaven ;  such  a  man  ad- 
vises  his  sons  to  go  that  road  and  adhere 
to  tliat  sect  (as  if  tliey  were  the  only  phi- 
losophers).  '  Felices '  are  happy  men  ; 
'  beati '  are  those  who  prosper  or  are  fa- 
vouredby  the  gods.  'Pauper'  is  not  used 
for  an  indigent  person,  but  one  of  small 
means,  and  such  may  prosper;  but  this 
fatlier  thinks  not,  because  the  more  a  man 
has  the  more  he  gets.  As  to  '  pauper ' 
see  Horace,  C.  i.  1.  18,  n. ;  S.  ii.  2.  45. 

122.  Ire  viatn  pergant]  P.  has  'per- 
agant.'  Jahn  and  Hermann  howeverhave 
the  right  word. 

123.  Siint  quaedam  vitiorum  elementa ;] 
He  saj^s  all  vices  have  their  elements  as 
every  science  has,  and  in  teaching  their 
children  this  vice  of  covetousness  fathers 
begin  with  petty  acts  of  meanuess,  and 
afterwards  teach  it  them  on  the  largest 
scale. 

126.  Servorum  ventres]  He  here  gives 
a  description  of  avarice,  such  as  these  fa- 
thers  would  fiirnish  examples  of,  and  the 
form  of  the  satire  clianges.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  domestic  arrangeraeuts  ofthemiser, 
in  which  he  punishes  himself  not  less  thau 
liis  wretched  slaves.  He  serves  out  their 
allowance  of  corn  in  a  false  measure,  while 
he  starves  himself.  Theophrastus  says  of 
such  a  man  that  he  knocks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  measure  and  carefully  wipes  ofi"  all 
that     overtops    it    (Charact.    xi.),   where 
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Ipse  quoque  esuriens;  neque  enim  omnia  sustinet  unquam 

Mueida  caerulei  panis  consumere  Irusta, 

Ilestornum  solitus  metlio  servare  minutal 

Septembri,  nec  non  (liHerre  iu  tempora  eoenae  130 

Alterius  conehem  aestivam  cum  parte  lacerti 

Signatam  vel  dimidio  putrique  siluro, 

Filaque  sectivi  numerata  ineludere  porri, 

Invitatus  ad  haec  aliquis  de  ponte  ncf^abit. 

Sed  quo  divitias  haee  per  tormenta  coactas,  135 

Quum  furor  haud  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 

Lt  locui>les  moriaris  eg-entis  vivere  fato? 

Interea  pleno  quum  turg-et  saeculus  ore, 

Crescit  amor  nummi  quantum  ipsa  pecunia  crevit ; 


Casaubon  quotes  tliis  vcrse  of  .Iuvcnal's. 
As  to  'modius'  see  above,  v.  67;  aud  on 
theslaves'  rations  see  S.  vii.  120,  "Afroruni 
cpimenia  ;"  and  Ilor.  S.  i.  5.  69,  n.,  "  cui 
satis  uiia  Farris  libra  foret." 

127.  neqiie  enim  omnia  sustinef]  'Ne- 
que '  is  '  not  cvcn  '  (v.  66).  '  Sustinere  '  is 
often  used  in  this  way,  as  the  Greeks  used 
rXrivai,  and  as  we  say  'a  man  cannot  bear 
to  do  a  tliing.'  '  ilinutal '  is  niincedmeat 
raixcd  with  chopped  vcgetables  and  other 
things.  To  keep  this  froin  one  day  to 
anotlier  in  the  closest  month  of  the  ycar 
was  a  dirty  trick.  As  to  '  conchem  '  and 
'  sectivi  porri '  see  S.  iii.  293,  "  Cujus 
conche  tunies  ?  quistccum  scctile  porrum," 
&c.  '  Lacertus '  was  the  name  of  sonie 
coarse  sea  tish  which  they  used  to  salt  aiid 
dry.  The  '  silurus '  has  been  mentioned 
before,  iv.  33.  Tliis  man  seals  up  the 
fraginents  of  liis  miserable  sup])cr,  at  a 
time  of  the  year  wlien  they  cannot  fail  to 
stink  next  day,  and  counts  every  leek  on  his 
rope,  and  shuts  theni  up  inthe  cupboard  too. 
Juvenal  perhaps  had  in  mind  Theophrastus' 
description  of  the  miser  (ubi  sup.),  which 
ends  thus  :  to  5«  (coToAenrd/ue''»  o-'''^  Tris 
rpairf^Tls  rifjiliTri  rwv  (^aipaviSuv  anoypd- 
(peaBai,  Iva  ol  diaKovovvTfs  TraiSfj  fiij 
Ka^wffiv,  '  to  count  half  the  radislies  that 
are  left  from  the  table  that  the  servants 
niay  not  steal  them.'  Plautus  speaks  of 
"  triparcos,  vetulos,  avidos,  aridos,  qui  Sa- 
linum  servo  obsigiiant  cum  sale  "  (Persa  ii. 
3.  11). 

131.  conchem  aeslivam']  Jahn  and  Her- 
mann  go  against  their  MS.  in  favour  of 
the  common  reading  '  aestivi '  [wliich  Rib- 
lieck  also  hasj.  P.  has  the  accusative. 
jMany  MSS.  bave  'concham,'  which  is  uot 
the  form  Juvcnal  uscs  (sec  last  notc). 


134.  aliquis  de  ponte']  See  iv.  116,  u., 
"  dirusque  a  ponte  satclles." 

135.  Sed  quo  diviiias]  As  to  '  quo  '  see 
viii.  9. 142,  n.  Horace  says  thc  miser  is 
more  mad  than  any  : 

"  Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima 
avaris  ; 
Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinct 
omuem." 

(S.  ii.  3.  82.) 

'  Phrenesis '  seems  to  have  Ijcen  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  after  Cicero*s  time.  It  was 
a  gcneral  term  for  insanity,  while  'furor  ' 
commonly  and  in  legal  language  meant 
madness  with  violeucc. 

137.  ejentis  vivere  fafo  ?]  '  Egenti '  is 
the  connnon  reading ;  and  Kuperti  says  it 
is  "  rectius  forsan,  certe  doctius."  It  seems 
however  lie  preferred  the  less  lcarned  form, 
for,  like  tlie  other  editors,  except  Achaintre, 
he  has  the  gcnitive,  the  chief  autliority  for 
which  is  P. 

138.  quum  turrjet  sacculiis']  He  begins 
with  a  small  bag,  and  when  that  is  full  hc 
wants  more.  '  Sacculus  '  occurs  above,  xi. 
27.  '  Crescit '  is  tlic  readiug  of  niost  MSS. 
and  old  editions ;  and  Rupcrti  says  "  forte 
rectius,"  but  he  takes  '  crevit.'  P.  has 
'  crevit.'  Juvenal  refers  to  tbat  which  lias 
grown,  for  thc  bag  is  full.  The  perfect  is 
rigbt.  lustead  of  spending  his  fortuuc  the 
man  invests  it  in  farms,  like  those  persons 
wbom  Horace  speaks  of,  "quoruin  Conspi- 
citur  nitidis  fundata  pccunia  villis  "  (Kpj).  i. 
1.'). 16,11.).  Thc  '  villa  '  licre  nicant  is  a  '  villa 
rustica,'  a  fann  liouse,  as  opposed  to  '  villa 
urbana'  a  suburban  liouse.  It  is  equiva- 
lcnt  to  '  fundus,'  a  fariu  aiid  thc  buildiugs 
ou  it.     Sce  Hor.  S.  ii.  5. 108,  u. 
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Et  minus  hanc  optat  qui  non  liabet.     Ergo  paratur 
Altera  villa  tibi  quum  vus  non  suffieit  unum, 
Et  proferre  libet  flnes,  majorque  videtur 
Et  melior  vicina  seges  :  mercaris  et  hanc  et 
Arbusta  et  densa  montem  qui  canet  oliva. 
Quorum  si  pretio  dominus  non  vincitur  ullo, 
Nocte  boves  macri  lassoque  famelica  coUo 
Jumenta  ad  virides  hujus  mittuntur  aristas  ; 
Nec  prius  inde  domum  quam  tota  novalia  saevos 
In  ventres  abeant,  ut  credas  falcibus  actum. 
Dicere  vix  possis  quam  multi  talia  plorent, 
Et  quot  venales  injuria  fecerit  agros. 
Sed  qui  sermones  !  quam  foedae  buccina  famae  ! 


140 


145 


150 


142.  majorque  videtur]  This  is  wbat 
Horace  says : 

"  Quid  quod  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium 

Salisavarus?"  (C.  ii.  18.  23.) 

" O  si  angulus  ille 

Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  denormat  agel- 
lum!"  (S.  ii.  6.  8.) 

He  says  if  he  wants  a  field  and  the  owner 
will  not  let  him  have  it  at  any  price,  he  will 
send  his  lean  hungry  cattle  on  to  his  ground 
with  the  young  corn  just  springing,  and 
they  will  soon  clear  it  of  every  blade  :  and 
he  adds,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  how 
many  fields  have  changed  hands  by  such 
mischief.  It  seems  scarcely  credible,  but 
Juvenal  writes  as  if  he  knew  what  he  was 
saying.  The  common  reading  is  '  mittun- 
tur.'  Jahn,  Hermann,  [and  Ribbeck] 
from  Pj  have  the  future.  The  common 
practice  is  better  expressed  by  the  present. 

149.  In  ventres  abeant,']  Again  P.  pre- 
serves  the  true  reading.  The  common  word 
is  '  habeant.' 

150.  Dicere  vix  possis]  Heinrich  thinks 
these  two  verses  heavy,  and  probably  a  later 
addition  to  the  text.  It  would  be  hard  to 
say  why  any  body  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  add  them,  or  how  they  should 
have  occurred  to  any  one  but  the  author. 
After  *  taha  '  we  must  understand  '  damna,' 
or  something  Uke  it.  The  '  injuria '  is 
a  wrong  like  that  just  mentioned. 

152.  Sed  qni  sermones  /]  "  But  what  talk 
there  will  be  !  what  a  foul  blast  will  rumour 
blow  ! "  "  What  harm  can  she  do  me  ?  " 
says  the  other ;  "  I  do  not  value  at  a  bean- 


shell  the  praise  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood  if  I  am  to  be  owner  of  no  more  than 
a  miserable  httle  farm."  (That  is,  if  they 
will  only  praise  me  on  those  terms.)  "  Of 
course  then  (is  the  rejoinder)  you  will  gain 
exemption  from  the  suff"erings  of  humanity, 
and  have  your  iife  prolonged  and  happier 
than  you  have  ever  known  it,  while  you 
have  got  as  much  land  under  cultivation  as 
the  Romans  had  in  the  time  of  Tatius  the 
Sabine  king ;"  that  is,  at  the  tinie  when, 
according  to  the  received  story,  Tatius  and 
the  Sabines  were  inhabiting  the  Capitoline 
and  Quirinal  liills,  and  Romulus  the  Pala- 
tine,  and  the  two  pcoples  joined  and  be- 
came  one  under  their  respective  kings.  The 
extent  of  land  possessed  by  the  Romans  at 
that  time,  which  represents  the  earhest 
period  of  their  history,  must  have  been  very 
small.  The  '  ager  Romanus'  at  a  period 
much  later  did  not  extend  above  five  miles 
from  the  Pomoerium  (the  enclosure  of  the 
city)  towards  the  sea,  and  the  Romans  had 
then  no  territory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber.  Juvenal's  conception  probably  is 
that  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  Uving  on 
the  hills  they  had  respectively  occupied, 
and  possessing  no  more  tlian  the  land  im- 
mediately  at  the  foot  of  them.  The  Roman 
historians  are  confused  upon  this  point,  and 
it  is  one  on  which  very  little  can  be  said  to 
any  purpose.  The  Schohast  says,  "Si  tan- 
tum  possides  solus  quantura  Populus  Rom. 
possedit,  Campum  Martium." 

—  quamfoedae  buccina]  P.  has  '  foede,' 
which  Jalin  [and  Ribbeck]  have  adopted 
but  Hermann  has  not.  The  adverb  is  out 
of  place,  and  it  is  plainly  an  error  of  the 
copyist.  In  the  next  line  the  common 
reading  is  '  quid  nocet  hoc'     '  Haec  '  is 
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"  Quid  uocct  haec?"  incjuit.     "Tuuicam  inilii  nialo  luitini 

Quam  si  me  toto  laudet  vicinia  paofo 

KxiLTui  ruris  paucissima  farra  socantcm."  155 

Scilicct  et  morbis  ct  dcbilitate  carcbis 

Et  luctum  et  curam  effug-ies,  et  tempora  vitae 

Lon<^a  tibi  post  haec  fato  mcliorc  dabuntur, 

Si  tantum  eulti  solus  posscdcris  ayri 

Quantum  sub  Tatio  populus  Romanus  arabat.  160 

!Mox  etiam  fractis  actatc  ac  Punica  passis 

ProcHa  vel  Pyrrhum  immancm  g-hidiosque  Molossos 

Tandem  pro  multis  vix  jugera  bina  dabantur 

Vulneribus.     ^lerces  haec  sang-uinis  atque  laboris 

Nullis  visa  unquam  meritis  minor  aut  ing-ratae  165 

Curta  fides  patriae.      Saturabat  glebula  talis 

Patrem  ipsum  turbamque  casae,  qua  fcta  jacebat 

Uxor,  et  infantes  ludebant  quatuor,  unus 

A^^ernula,  tres  domini ;  sed  magnis  fratribus  horum 

A  scrobe  vel  sulco  redeuntibus  altera  coena  170 


the  readinp  of  P.,  which  has  also  '  liipina  ' 
(meaut  for  '  lupinae/  the  reading  of  some 
MSS.  and  editions). 

161.  Mox  etiamfractis  aetate] 

"  '  O  fortunati  mcrcatores  I '  gravis  annis 
Miles  ait  multo  jam  fractus  membra  la- 
borc."  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  4.) 

To  soldiers  who  had  served  their  tinie  and 
were  discharged  (emcriti)  a  bounty  was 
given  eitlier  in  nioney  or  land.  Whcn  it 
was  in  land  the  quantity  commonly  givcn 
was  two  'jugera'  to  each  man,  tliat  is,  about 
an  acre  and  a  quarter.  This  was  l)eheved 
to  have  been  the  original  allotmeut  of  land 
to  citizens  by  Romulus,  and  it  was  retaincd 
in  the  formation  of  colonies  to  a  late  period. 
(See  Livy,  vi.  36.  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  ii. 
p.  48,  Engl.  Trans.)  As  to  '  Molossos  '  see 
note  on  S.  xii.  108.  Pyrrlius  he  calls  '  im- 
manis'  by  way  of  amphfying.  His  name 
never  was  to  the  Romans  what  Hanniltars 
became.  'Tandem  — niultis  — vix  '  are  all 
thrown  in  to  strengthen  tbe  case. 

165.  Nullis  visa]  Heinrich  thinks  it 
shouUl  be  '  nuUi,'  which  would  sound 
better.     Tlie  MSS.  have  the  plui-al. 

166.  Curtajides  patriae.']  "A  breach  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  their  tbankless  coun- 
try  "  (Mayor).  It  means  rathcr  a  scant, 
.shabby  discharge  of  their  promise :  like 
'  curta  supellex,'  '  curto  centusse  '  in  Per- 
Bius  (iv.    52;  v.  191).     So  Cicero  opposes 


"  curta  sentcntia  "  to  "  perfecta  atquc 
plena  "  (dc  Fin.  iv.  14).  It  niakes  no  ma- 
terial  difference  if  we  render  '  curta '  as  a 
participle,  which  in  fact  it  is ;  "  nor  did 
their  country  appear  ungrateful  or  thcir 
promise  curtailed,"  that  is,  of  its  full  ac- 
comphshment,  'Gleba'  is  uscd  for  a  farm 
commouly  in  the  law  writers.  'Saturabat' 
is  a  strong  word.  Tliey  were  rewarded  to 
their  hearts'  contcnt. 

168.  nnus  Ternula,tres  domini ;']  The 
slave  played  with  the  man's  sons,  who  are 
callcd  '  domini,'  as  appears  to  have  been 
common.  Plautus  says  of  the  slave  wbo 
carried  off  his  master's  son,  "  Domo  quem 
profugiens  dominuni  abstulerat  vendidit  " 
(Capt.  Prol.  V.  18).  Their  grown-up  hvo- 
thers  come  home  from  ditching  or  plough- 
ing,  and  get  a  late  supper  after  the  others 
have  done  (altera  cocna)  of  porridge  smok- 
ing  liot  in  great  earthen  pots.  Juvenal 
sbows  great  power  in  these  picturcs  of  rude 
life.  Picturcs  they  are  and  very  complete. 
As  to  '  puls  '  see  xi.  58.  '  Horto  '  is  em- 
phatic.  What  was  enougli  for  their  entire 
subsistence  we  do  not  cousider  enough  for 
a  plcasure  garden.  "  Bene  dixit  plus  nunc 
possideri  in  horto  quam  tunc  in  agro " 
(Schol.).  Horace  complains  of  the  waste 
of  useful  land  upon  jileasure  grounds  and 
flower  gardens,  "Jam  pauca  aratrojugera 
regiae  Moles  relinquent"  (C.  ii.  15). 
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Amplior  et  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  ollae. 

Nunc  modus  hic  agri  nostro  non  sufficit  horto. 

Inde  fere  scelerum  causae  ;  nec  plura  venena 

Miscuit  aut  ferro  grassatur  saepius  ullum 

Humanae  mentis  vitium  quam  saeva  cupido  175 

Immodici  census;  nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 

Et  cito  vult  fieri.      Sed  quae  reverentia  legum, 

Quis  metus  aut  pudor  est  unquam  properantis  avari? 

"  Vivite  contenti  casulis  et  collibus  istis, 

O  pueri/^  Marsus  dicebat  et  Hernicus  olim  iso 

Vestinusque  senex ;  "  panem  quaeramus  aratro 

Qui  satis  est  mensis  :  laudant  hoc  numina  ruris 

Quorum  ope  et  auxilio  gratae  post  munus  aristae 

Conting-unt  homini  veteris  fastidia  quercus. 

Nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet  quem  non  pudet  alto  1S5 

Per  glaciem  perone  tegij  qui  summovet  Euros 


174.  ferro  grassatur^  '  Grassor  '  is  only 
anotber  form  of  '  gradior,'  and  properly 
ineans  no  more  than  '  to  go.'  But  it  is 
commonly  used  where  violence  is  meant. 
To  go  with  the  sword  is  to  use  it.  [See 
S.  iii.  305,  '  grassator.'] 

176.  Immodici  census  ;]  This  is  the  read- 
ing  of  P.  and  a  large  number  of  MSS.  and 
of  Henninius'  and  other  old  cditions.  From 
other  MSS.  and  many  editions  Ruperti  has 
adopted  '  indomiti,'  tbinking  "  immodici 
haud  dubie  ex  interpretibus  orta.  Illam 
certe  librariorum  ingenio  deberi  quis  sibi 
persuadeat  ?  "  There  is  weight  in  this  argu- 
meut  sometimes,  but  not  here,  where  '  in- 
domiti '  bas  no  meaniug.  Pliny  speaks  of 
"  indomita  prela"  (H.  N.  xvii.  10).  But 
the  epitbet  is  more  applicable  to  a  wine- 
press  than  a  man's  fortune.  It  may  be 
observed  that  Horace  always  uses  '  cupido ' 
in  the  mascuHne  gender  wbeu  he  is  speak- 
ing  of  the  love  of  money. 

178.  properantis  avari  ?]  See  note  on 
S.  ix.  16.  Solomon  says  in  his  proverbs, 
"  He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich  hath  an  evil 
eve  "  (xxviii.  22).  As  to '  metus  '  see  above, 
V.  96,  u. 

180.  Marsus  dicehat  et  Sernieus']  These 
were  all  of  that  stock,  the  Sabelliau,  which 
was  proverbial  for  the  severity  and  simpli- 
city  of  their  way  of  living.  See  S.  iii.  169, 
n.  The  Vestini  i-eached  from  the  Sabini 
to  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  iucluding  all 
tbe  couutry  between  the  rivers  Vomanus 
and  Ateruus. 

183.  ffratae  post  munus  aristae^  'After 


the  welcome  gift  of  com  man  despised  the 
old  oak  tbat  once  fedhim  with  acorns.'  (See 
S.  vi.  10,  and  Horace,  S.  i.  3.  100 :  "  glan- 
dem  atque  cubilia  propter,"  &c.)  'Ope' 
means  the  iustruments  they  gave  to  men, 
aud  '  auxillo '  is  their  help,  teaching,  favour. 
Virgil  has 

"  Liber  et  alma  Ceres,  vestro  si  munere 
tellus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  aris- 
ta."  (Georg.  i.  7.) 

And  Ovid  (Fasti  i.  673,  sqq.)  says, 

"  OfBcium  commune   Ceres   et   Terra  tu- 
entur : 
Haec    praebet    causam   frugibus,    illa 
locum. 
Consortes  operum  per  quas  correcta  ve- 
tustas 
Quernaque    glans    vieta    est  utiliore 
cibo." 

185.  quem  non  pudef]  "Fictilibus  coe- 
nare  pudet  "  (S.  iii.  168).  '  Pei'o  '  was  a 
thick  boot  worn  by  countrymen.  It  came 
a  little  above  the  ankle  (Persius  v.  102). 
'  Summovere '  is  a  word  used  for  sum- 
mary  ejectment  by  the  lictors,  and  there 
is  meaning  iu  the  use  of  it  here.  (S.  i. 
37.)  He  puts  on  a  skin  with  the  hair  in- 
wards  and  theu  bids  the  cold  wind  begone. 
He  says  that  outlandish  purple  we  hear  of, 
whatever  it  may  be,  leads  only  to  crime 
and  Impiety.  Pboenician,  Laconiau,  aud 
Africau  purples  wei"e  most  esteemed. 
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Pellibus  invcrsis.     Peregrina  ignotaquc  nobis 

Ad  seelus  atque  nefas,  quaecunque  est,  purpura  ducit." 

Ilaec  illi  vcteres  prac(."0])ta  minoribus  :  at  nunc 

Post  iincni  autumni  meiliu  dc  noctc  supinum  190 

Clamosus  juvencm  pater  excitat :  "Accipe  ceras, 

Scribe,  puer,  vigila,  causas  a<j;"c,  perlcg^c  rubras 

Majorum  \ey;es  aut  vitcm  poscc  libcllo. 

Sed  caput  intactum  buxo  naresquc  j^ilosas 

Annotct  et  grandes  mirctur  Laclius  alas.  195 

Diruc  Maurorum  atteg-ias,  castella  Brig-antum, 

Ut  loeupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexagesimus  aunus 


191.  Accipe  ceras,']  Tbe  fiithcr  of  the 
present  day  mnkes  his  son  get  up  in  the 
niiddle  of  thc  niffht  in  winter  and  hids  hini 
write,  plead,  study  liard  at  tlie  Uiw,  or 
l)otitiou  for  a  centurion's  commaiid,  any 
thing  to  get  raoney.  The  titles  and  fir.st 
few  words  of  the  laws  were  connnonly 
written  with  red,  called  '  rubrica,'  from 
which  are  derived  our  word  ru1)ric  and 
the  use  of  rubrics.  The  substance  used 
was  '  minium,'  verinilion;  so  Cicero  speaks 
to  Atticus  of  his  "cerae  miniatuhie  "  (xvi. 
11)  and  "  miniatae  "  (sv.  14).  It  was 
coramon  to  make  corrcctions  in  red,  and  to 
these  Cicero  is  good-humouredly  referring. 
Quintihan  (Inst.  xii.  3)  speaks  of  those 
"  qui  se  ad  album  ac  rubricas  transtule- 
runt,"  that  is,  who  had  taken  to  the  study 
of  the  law, '  albuni '  representing  the  edicts 
of  the  praetors,  and  '  rubricae  '  the  '  leges.' 
(See  Dict.  Ant.,  'Album'  and  'Atraiuen- 
tum.')  See  Persius  v.  90 :  "  Exccpto  si 
<|uid  Masuri  rubrica  vetavit."  '  Libelhis  ' 
is  a  petition.  '  Vitera  '  is  the  vine-switch 
uscd  for  military  floggings  (viii.  217,  n.). 
The  '  triljunus '  was  the  only  officer  who 
had  the  authority  to  order  a  raiHtary 
flogging,  but  the  inferior  officers  inflicted 
the  cane  suramarily  it  appears  (sec  Lip- 
sius,  de  Mil.  Kom.  v.  18). 

194.  Sed  caput  intactum  huxo]  'Buxo' 
is  here  put  for  a  comb  of  box-wood.  Ovid 
(Fast.  vi.  229)  hiis 

"  Non  mihi  detonsos  (dentosa)  crines  de- 
pectere  buxo, 
Non  nngues  ferro  subsecuissc  licet." 

Martial  writcs  an  epigram  to  a  bald  person 
(xiv.  25)  : 

"  Quid  faciet  nuUos  hic  inventura  capillos 
Multifido  buxus  quae  tibi  dente  da- 
tur  ?  " 


The  man  tells  his  son  he  mu.st  let  his  halr 
grow  wild  and  let  the  ofiicer  see  that  he 
is  a  rough  shaggy  fellow.  Sce  Persius 
iii.  77,  n. :  "  Ilic  ali(|uis  de  guute  hircosa 
centurionum."  "  Hispida  merabra  quidem 
et  durae  per  brachia  setae  Promittunt  atro- 
cem  animum  "  (S.  ii.  11).  Lachus  is  put 
for  the  commander  of  the  troops  to  whora 
his  petition,  if  he  presented  one,  would  be 
referred. 

196.  Dirue  Maurorum  attegian,']  'At- 
tegia '  Forccllini  sujjposcs  to  be  an  Africau 
word.  It  is  a  hut.  The  Brigantes  wore  a 
British  people  occupying  the  north  vf  Eng- 
land  from  Mancuniura  (Manchester)  ou  the 
south-west  to  Segedunura  (Shiekls)  on  the 
north-east.  Their  chief  town  was  Ebora- 
cura  (York).  Tacitns  (Afrric.  xvii.)  speaks  of 
the  Brigantes  as  beiug  tlie  largcst  tribe  in 
Britain.  They  also  occupied  the  hill  country 
of  Cumberiand  and  Westraorehind,  iu  whieh 
they  had  probably  many  of  the  'castella' 
Juvenal  meutious.  They  gave  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  Agricola,  and  it  appears  they 
were  not  qniet  when  this  satire  was  written. 
Thc  date  cannot  however  be  flxed. 

197.  Ut  locuxiletem  aquilam]  Pliny 
speaking  of  the  viue  (H.  N.  xiv.  1,  sub 
fin.)  has  these  words  :  "  Quid  quod  iusertae 
castris  sumraam  rerum  iraperiuuKjue  cou- 
tinent  ?  Centurionuni  in  nianu  vitis  et 
opirao  praemio  tardos  ordiucs  ad  lentas 
perducit  acjuilas,  atque  etiaui  iu  dehctis 
j)oeuam  ipsara  houorat."  This  explaius 
tliis  verse  aud  193.  Tlie  '  primipilus  cen- 
tnrio '  (x.  94,  n.)  had  charge  of  the  eagle 
of  the  U'gion,  and  was  above  all  the  cen- 
turions  in  i'ank  aud  pay.  The  proraotion 
of  the  ceuturions,  as  Phuy's  reniark  shows, 
was  slow.  Lipsius  says  they  rose  frora  the 
lowest  grade  to  tlie  higliest  by  rotatiou, 
exccpt  in  cases  of  extraordinary  merit  (de 
Mil.  Rom.  ii.  8).     The  ten  cohorts  of  the 
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Afferat :  aut  lon^os  castrorum  ferre  labores 
Si  piget  et  trepidnm  solvunt  tibi  cornua  ventrem 
Cum  lituis  audita,  pares  quod  vendere  possis 
Pluris  dimidio,  nec  te  fastidia  mercis 
Ullius  subeant  ableg-andae  Tiberim  idtra, 
Neu  credas  ponendum  aliquid  discriminis  inter 
Ung-uenta  et  corium.     Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re 
Qualibet,     Illa  tuo  sententia  semper  in  ore 
Versetur  dis  atque  ipso  Jove  dig-na  poetae  : 
Unde  habeas  quaei-it  nemo,  sed  oportet  habere." 
Hoc  monstrant  vetulae  pueris  repentibus  assae  ; 
Hoc  discunt  omnes  ante  alpha  et  beta  puellae. 


200 


205 


legio  consisted  of  thirty  '  manipuli,'  aud  in 
each  'mauipulus'  there  were  two  centu- 
rions.  Tlie  '  decima  cohors '  was  the 
lowest,  and  the  ceuturions  in  that  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  title  '  primipi- 
his '  continued  after  the  division  of  the 
legion  which  gave  rise  to  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

199.  solvunt  tihi  cornua  ventrem']  This 
is  a  ludicrous  way  of  expressiiigfear.  Most 
MSS.  have  '  trepido,'  which  Achaintre  has 
edited.  P.  and  most  editors  have  the  accu- 
sative.  The  '  cornu '  and  '  lituus '  are  com- 
monly  opposed.  They  were  both  curved, 
aud  tlie  '  lituus '  was  used  by  the  cavalry. 
See  note  on  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  23,  and  C.  ii.  1. 
17: 

"  Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  cornuum 
Perstringis  aures,  jam  litui  strepunt." 

'  Pluris  dimidio '  is  a  coramou  way  of  speak- 
ing  Hke  the  little  frog's  answer  to  her 
mother,  "  major  dimidio "  (Ilor.  S.  ii.  3. 
318). 

201.  nec  tefastidia  mercis']  This  is  ex- 
plained  by  what  follows.  The  man  says  to 
liis  son  "  don't  turn  up  your  nose  at  any 
kind  of  wares  though  they  have  to  be  sent 
beyond  the  Tiber,  or  think  it  necessary  to 
make  any  ditference  between  perfumes  and 
hide."  Tanniug  and  other  work  of  an 
oftensive  kind  must  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  river. 

204.  Litcri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  Qua- 
lihet.']  This  the  commentators  illustrate  by 
the  following  story  told  of  Vespasian  by 
Suetonius  (c.  23)  :  "  Reprehendenti  fiho 
Tito  quod  etiam  urinae  vectigal  commentus 
esset,  pecuniam  ex  prima  pensione  admovit 
ad  uares,  sciscitans  '  num  odore  offendere- 
tur :'  et  illo  negante,  'Atqui  (inquit)  e 
lotio  est.' "    The  ancients  tried  metal  by 


the  smell.  So  Martial  (ix.  60)  has  "  Con- 
suluit  nares  an  olerent  aera  Coriuthon." 
The  case  would  be  more  in  point  if  the 
subject  were  not  taxation.  If  the  morality 
of  commerce  is  to  rise  no  higher  than 
the  morality  of  taxes  it  will  stand  very 
low.  Wituess  the  tax  on  professional  in- 
comes. 

206.  dis  atque  ipso  Jove  digna  poetae  ;] 
This  way  of  speaking,  where  a  general  term 
is  followed  by  a  particular  which  is  involved 
in  it,  is  very  common  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
It  is  uncertain  what  poet  Juvenal  gets  his 
verse  frora  or  whether  he  gives  the  words  of 
the  poet  or  adapts  thcra.  A  like  sentiment 
is  quoted  from  a  tragic  poet  (apparently) 
by  Seneca  (Epp.  115) :  "Non  quare  et 
uude  :  quid  habeas  tantum  rogant."  P.  has 
'  poeta '  to  agree  with  '  Jove.'  Jahn,  Her- 
mann,  [and  Ribbeck]  have  '  poeta.' 

208.  vetulae  pueris  repentibus  assae ;] 
'Assus'  is  '  dry,'  and  '  assa  nutrix'is'a 
dry  nurse,'  as  the  Scholiast  explains  it  here. 
"  Nutricula  sicca  vetusta  infantibus  mon- 
strat  "  is  the  form  of  the  Scholium,  but 
'  sicca  '  and  '  vetusta  '  are  probably  only 
glosses  upon  '  assa.'  (See  Forcellini.)  The 
MSS.  have  various  readings.  P.  and  some 
others  and  the  Scholiast  have  that  of  the 
text.  Lubinus,  Heuniuius,  and  some  other 
old  editions  have  the  same,  which  is  that  of 
the  modern  editors.  '  Poscentibus  assem  ' 
is  the  reading  of  raost  MSS.,  for  which  some 
have  '  repetentibus.'  This  has  probably 
corae  froin  the  true  word  'repentibus,'  and 
'  posceutibus  '  has  been  substituted  as  a 
more  appropriate  word  than  *  repetenti- 
bus.' 

209.  Hoc  discunt  omnes]  The  girls  were 
taught  the  same  lesson  before  they  began  to 
read.  Horace  says  of  this  learning  (Epp. 
i.  1.  54) : 
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Talibus  instantem  monitis  quemcunque  parentem  210 

Sic  possem  afTari :  Dic,  o  vanissime,  quis  te 

Festinare  jubet  ?  mcliorem  praesto  mag^istro 

Discipulum.     Securus  abi,  vinceris,  ut  Ajax 

Practeriit  Tclamonem,  ut  Pelca  vicit  Achillcs. 

Parcendum  cst  teneris;  nondum  implevere  mcdullas     215 

Maturae  mala  nequitiae.     Quum  pectere  barbam 

Coeperit  et  lon*);'^  mucronem  admittcrc  cultri, 

Falsus  erit  testis,  vcndct  pcrjuria  summa 

Exigua,  Cereris  tangens  aramque  pedemque. 

Elatam  jam  crcde  nurum,  si  limina  vcstra  220 

Mortifcra  cum  dote  subit.      Quibus  illa  premetur 

Per  somnum  digitis  !  nam  quae  terraque  marique 

Acquirenda  putas  brcvior  via  conferet  illi. 

Nullus  enim  magni  sccleris  labor.     "  Haec  ego  nunquam 

Mandavi,^^  dices  olim,  "  nec  talia  suasi.''  225 

Mentis  causa  malac  tamen  est  et  ori^o  penes  te. 

Nam  quisquis  mag^ni  ccnsus  praecepit  amorem 

Et  laevo  monitu  pueros  producit  avaros. 


" haec  Janus  sumnius  ab  imo 

Perdocet,  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  se- 

nesque 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabularaque  lacer- 

to." 

210.  quemcunque]  See  above,  v.  42,  n. 

212.  meliorem  praesto  magislro'\  '  Prac- 
sto '  is  '  I  warrant,'  and  '  fore '  may  be  sup- 
plied  after  '  meliorem.'  He  says  to  the 
father  he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  ;  he  may 
go  away  and  make  himself  easy ;  his  son  is 
certain  to  tum  out  a  good  scholar  aud  sur- 
pass  his  teacher  as  far  as  Ajax  snrpassed  his 
father  Telamon,  and  Achilles  Peleus.  He 
adds  sarcastically,  "you  must  not  press 
the  young  mind ;  his  marrow  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  atrocities  of 
matured  vice;  whcn  he  comes  to  man's 
estate  he  will  be  ripe  for  all  that  is  wicked." 
The  expression  '  nondum  implevere  medul- 
las '  is  something  like  that  iu  the  book  of 
Job  (xx.  13)  :  "His  bones  are  full  of  the 
sin  of  liis  youth." 

216.  Quum  pectere  harhain]  See  vi.  215, 
n.  Before  '  quum  '  Jahn,  Hemiann,  [and 
Ribbeck],  after  one  M8.  and  two  of  tlie 
old  editors,  liave  introduced  '  ast.'  P.  has 
'  nequitia  est.'  The  particle  is  not  wanted 
and  is  extremely  awkward.  As  to  '  tangens 
aram  '  see  S.  iii.  145,  n. ;  xiii.  89. 

220.  Elatam  jam  crede  nurum,']  "You 


may  consideryourdaughter-in-law  as  good 
as  dead  and  buried  if  she  brings  your  sou 
a  large  portion."  Her  '  dos '  wouUl  be  to 
her  what  another  gift  is  said  to  be  to 
others  :  "  Torrens  dicendi  copia  nmltis  Et 
sua  mortifera  est  facundia  "  (x.  10).  Ex- 
cept  under  special  agreement  before  mar- 
riage  the  wife's  '  dos '  went  back  to  her 
relations  at  her  death.  Here  the  man 
must  secure  an  interest  in  the  property  at 
his  wife's  death,  or  it  would  bc  agaiust  his 
interest  to  murder  her.  The  way  in  wliich 
a  woman  was  carried  over  the  threshold  of 
her  new  home  on  the  day  of  her  marriage 
is  related  in  Dict.  Ant., '  Roman  Marringe.' 
'  Quibus  digitis  !'  is  expressive — 'with  what 
fingers !'  \Ve  can  ahnost  see  the  nian 
clutching  his  wife's  throat.  Ruperti's  pro- 
posal  to  put  a  (?)  aftcr  '  digitis '  (ut  seusus 
sit,  Quibu.«nam  ahis  quam  mariti  sui  qui 
tuus  est  filius  ?)  destroys  the  meaning 
altogether. 

225.  Mandavi,]  '  Man-dare  '  is  uscd  herc 
like  'tra-dere'  for  teaching  (see  above,  v. 
3,  n.). 

228.  pueros  producit  avaros,]  '  Produ- 
cere'  is  here  to  educate,  as  in  S.  vi.  241  : 
"  utile  porro  FiUolam  turpi  vctulae  produ- 
cere  turpem,"  where  the  construction  is 
the  same.  The  next  Hne  is  omitted  in 
some  MSS.,  but  uot  in  the  bcst.  It  has  no 
grammatical  connexion  with  the  sentence; 
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Et  qui  per  fraudes  patrimonia  conduplicare, 

Dat  libertatem  et  totas  effundit  habenas  230 

Currieulo ;  quem  si  revoces  subsistere  nescit 

Et  te  contempto  rapitur  metisque  relictis. 

Nemo  satis  credit  tantum  delinquere  quantum 

Permittas  :  adeo  indulg-ent  sibi  latius  ipsi. 

Quum  dicis  juveni  stultum  qui  donet  amico,  235 

Qui  paupertatem  levet  attollatque  propinqui, 

Et  spoliare  doces  et  circumscribere  et  omni 

Crimine  divitias  acquirere,  quarum  amor  in  te 

Quantus  erat  patriae  Deciorum  in  pectore,  quantum 

Dilexit  Tliebas,  si  Graecia  vera,  INIenoeceus,  240 

In  quorum  sulcis  legiones  dentibus  ang-uis 

Cum  clipeis  nascuntur  et  horrida  bella  capessunt 

ContinuOj  tanquam  et  tubicen  surrexerit  una  : — 

Ergo  ignem  cujus  scintillas  ipse  dedisti 


eitlier  tliercfore  another  liue  lias  been  lost 
or  this  is  tlie  work  of  an  interpolator  who 
forgot  to  finish  the  niischief  he  had  begun. 
The  language  in  v.  230,  sqq.  is  taken  as  is 
manifest  frora  the  chariot  races,  like  that 
of  Virgil  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  (Georg. 
i.  fin.)  : 

"  Ut  quum  carceribus  sese  effudere  quad- 
rigae, 
Addunt  in  spatia,  et  frustra  retinacula 

tendens 
Fertur  equis  auriga  neque  audit  currus 
habenas." 

231.  qiiem  sl  revocesl  The  antecedent  to 
'  quera  '  is  easily  supplied  by  substituting 
'juveni'for  'curriculo.'  The  chariot  re- 
presents  the  son,  who  is  the  real  subject  of 
the  sentence.  So  iramediately  below  (v. 
241)  for  '  quorura,'  '  Thebanos '  raust  be 
substituted  for  '  Thebas,'  which  is  the  sarae 
thing,  as  '  civitas '  is  equivalent  soraetimes 
to  '  cives,'  7r6\ts  to  iro\7Tat,  and  so  forth. 
The  change  of  person  in  '  revoces '  only 
makes  the  sentence  raore  pointed.  '  Nes- 
cit'  is  usod  as  Horace  and  others  use  'nes- 
cius  :'  "  Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii," 
"  Pelides'  wrath  who  will  not  yield  "  (C.  i. 
G.  6).     Other  examples  are  quoted  there. 

234.  adeo  indulgent  sibi  latiiis  ipsi.~\ 
'Adeo '  belongs  to  '  indulgent ;'  "  so  deter- 
mined  are  they  to  take  a  wider  indul- 
gence  without  asking  your  leavc"  (ipsi). 
"  Adeo  phis  peccare  cupiunt "  (Schol.). 
"  Usque  adeo  semper  plus  peccare  gau- 
dent "    (Lubinus).     Mr.   Mayor  takes  it 


with  '  latius,'  "  So  much  more  unrestrained 
Hberty  do  they  allow  themselves."  With 
'stultura'  in  the  next  verse  we  must  supply 
'  esse  eum.' 

237.  et  circumscribere']  See  x.  222: 
"  quot  circumscripserit  Hirrus  Pupillos." 
Before  '  quantus  '  '  tantus  '  must  be  sup- 
plied.  See  note  on  S.  x.  13.  As  to  the 
Decii  see  viii.  254,  n.  Menoeceus  the  son 
of  Creon  was  said  to  have  sacrificed  him- 
self  when  Thebes  was  besieged  by  the  seven 
chiefs.  Teiresias  the  seer  prophesied  that 
if  he  did  so  the  Thebans  woukl  gain  the 
victory  (Euripides,  Phoenissae,  v.  913). 
Juvenal  likes  a  stroke  at  Greek  history 
(see  X.  174) ;  he  therefore  goes  out  of  his 
way,  and  having  spoken  of  Thebes  he  adds 
the  legend  of  Cadnms  sowing  the  dragon's 
teeth  frora  which  the  Thebans  sprung,  and 
says  the  soldiers  whom  this  sowing  pro- 
duced  fell  to  fighting  straightway  as  if  a 
trumpeter  had  been  born  with  them.  From 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  the 
trumpet  in  some  shape  has  been  used  for 
battle  siguals,  in  all  uations  civilized  and 
uncivilized.  Rupcrti  thinks  these  verses 
are  "parum  opportuni,"  and  betray  too 
much  eagerness  on  the  poet's  part  to  ex- 
hibit  his  art  and  learniug.  Such  learning 
certainly  must  have  astonished  all  Rome. 
As  to  '  quorum '  (241)  see  note  on  231. 
The  reading  of  a  few  MSS.,  '  quarura,'  is 
an  attempt  to  improve  the  text. 

244.  Ergo  ignem']  A  sentence  is  begim 
at  '  Quum  dicis  juveni '  (235),  aud  the  end 
of  it  is  lost  sight  of.     But  the  subject  is 
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Flagrantcm  late  et  rapientem  euncta  videbis.  245 

Nec  tibi  parcetur  misero,  tre]>idumque  maf^istrum 

In  cavea  majji^no  tVcmitu  leo  tollct  alumnus. 

Nota  mathcmaticis  o-cncsis  tua  :  sed  gTave  tardas 

Exspcctare  colus.     Moricris  staminc  nondum 

Abrupto.     Jam  nunc  obstas  et  vota  moraris,  250 

Jam  torquet  juvenem  long-a  et  cervina  seneetus. 

Ocius  Archigencn  quaerc  atijue  cme  quod  Mithridates 

Composuit,  si  vis  aliam  dcccrperc  ticum 

Atque  alias  tractare  rosas.    ^lcdicamen  habendum  est 

Sorbere  ante  cibum  quod  dcbcat  et  pater  et  rex.  255 


taken  np  agniu  lierc,  aiul  '  ergo '  carries 
the  miiid  back  ovcr  the  dio^ession  (x.  5-4). 
It  does  not  nieun  "  since  your  love  of  money 
is  so  ardeut,  238  "  (Mayor). 

2-16.  trepidumque  magistrum']  "  The 
lion  you  have  reared  will  loudly  roar  and 
kill  his  trembling  keeper  in  his  cage." 
What  follows  expLuns  this.  '  Que '  is 
sometimes  used  after  negative  sentences 
where  an  adversative  partide  might  be 
expected.  '  Nec  tibi '  is  '  not  cven  you,' 
as  above,  v.  127.  In  the  reign  of  Doniitiun 
a  lion  killed  its  kceper,  and  Martial  made 
it  an  occa-sion  for  flattering  the  emperor 
as  usual  (de  Spect.  x.)  : 

"  Laeserat  ingrato  leo  perfidus  ore  magis- 
trum, 
Ausus  tam  notas  contemerare  manus. 
Sed  dignas  tanto  persolvit  crimine  poe- 
nas, 
Et  qui  non  tulerat  verbera  tela  tulit. 
Quos  decet  esse  hominum  tali  sub  prin- 
cipe  mores, 
Qui  jubet  ingenium  mitius  esse  feris?" 

248.  Kota  mathemaficis  genesis  tua  ;] 
"  The  a.strologers  have  calculated  your  na- 
tivity,  you  may  say,  and  you  are  dcstincd 
to  live  long.  But  your  son  will  not  wait 
till  your  thread  is  run  out :  it's  tiresome 
to  wait  upon  thc  tardy  distatf:  you'll  die 
before  the  thread  is  broken  off."  See  iii. 
27,  X.  252,  xii.  64-.  As  to  the  astrologers 
see  notes  on  S.  iii.  42,  vi.  553,  505.  Mr. 
Mayor's  explanation,  "  your  son  has  lcarnt 
from  the  astrologcrs  your  nativity,"  does 
not  represent  the  sensc  or  the  granimar  of 
'  Nota  mathcmaticis  genesis  tua.'  He  has 
followed  Rupcrti.  '  Jam  nunc  '  is  even  at 
this  moment  you  are  iu  his  way.  This 
makes  the  matter  very  pressing,  and  is 
a  humorous  way  of  bringing  it  home  to  tbe 
nian.  He  must  almost  feel  the  poison  in 
his  stomach.     To   keep  up  the  etlcct  he 


tells  him  to  make  all  haste  and  go  to  the 
doctor  and  get  an  antidote.  Mithridates 
VI.,  king  of  Pontus,  was  in  the  liabit  of 
taking  antidoles,  and  had  so  fortified  his 
constitution  by  their  means  that  when 
he  wished  to  poison  himsclf  he  could 
not,  and  was  obligcd  to  get  a  soklier  to 
kill  him.  See  vi.  661  :  "  Pontica  tcr  victi 
cautus  medicamina  regis."  Gellius  (xvii. 
16)  says,  on  the  authority  of  Lenacus,  onc 
of  the  carliest  Ilonmn  writers  on  medicine, 
that  the  blood  of  Pontic  gccse  formed  a 
principal  ingredient  in  these  antidotes.  As 
to  Archigenes  the  physician  see  vi.  236,  n. 
251.  longa  et  cervina  senectus.j  As  to 
the  age  of  stags  Pliny  (H.  X.  vii.  48) 
rcfers  to  a  statement  of  Hesiod  in  which 
he  attributcs  to  the  raven  nine  lives  of 
man,  to  the  stag  four  times  the  raven's, 
and  to  the  crow  three  times  the  stag's. 
To  man  he  gives  96  years ;  so  the  stag,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Urowne  observes,  has  a  life  of 
3456  yeai"s,  "  a  conceit  hard  to  be  made 
out"  he  adds.  Pliny  does  not  give  crcdit 
to  the  computation  of  Hcsiod.  Aristotle 
(Hist.  An.  vi.  29)  denies  the  longevity  of 
the  animal,  and  Browne  allows  it  36  or 
40  years,  and  "  thcreby  it  will  exceed  all 
cornigerous  animals "  (Vulgar  Errors 
iii.  9). 

254.  Atque  alias  tractare  rosas.']  This 
represents  the  spring,  as  the  figs  the  au- 
tumn,  "dum  ficus  prinia  caloniue  Desigua- 
torem  decorat  lictoribus  atris  "  (Hor.  Epp. 
i.  7.  5).  '  Atque '  is  '  and  even,'  so  it  has 
force,  which  it  has  not  as  Kuperti  cxplains 
it,  "  si  vis  auctunnium  et  vcr  aliud  videre, 
h.  e.  vcl  annum  vivere." 

255.  et  paler  et  rex.']  P.  has  kept  the 
true  reading  '  et '  instead  of 'aut.'  Wliile 
Mithridates  was  laying  plans  for  thc  rc- 
covery  of  Pontus,  which  Cn.  l'ompcius  had 
taken  from  him,  a  couspiracy  was  formed 
aguinst  him  by  his  son  and  hcir  Phaniaces. 
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Monstro  voluptatem  egreg-iam  cui  nulla  theatra, 
Nulla  aequare  queas  Praetoris  pulpita  lauti, 
Si  spectes  quanto  capitis  discrimine  constent 
Incrementa  domusj  aerata  multus  in  arca 
Fiscus  et  ad  vigilem  ponendi  Castora  nummi, 
Ex  quo  Mars  Ultor  galeam  quoque  perdidit  et  res 
Non  potuit  servare  suas.     Ergo  omnia  Florae 
Et  Cereris  licet  et  Cybeles  aulaea  relinquas ; 
Tanto  majores  humana  neg-otia  ludi. 
An  mag-is  oblectant  animum  jactata  petauro 
Corpora  quique  solet  rectum  descendere  funem, 
Quam  tu  Corycia  semper  qui  puppe  moraris 


260 


265 


The  army  abandoned  tlie  king  and  sup- 
ported  his  son,  which  led  Mithridates  to 
destroy  himself.  Whether  Juvenal  had 
this  iu  mind  or  not  I  am  not  sure.  What 
he  says  amounts  to  this,  that  fathers 
equally  with  kings  shoukl  take  drugs  be- 
fore  their  meals  lest  they  be  poisoned.  So 
the  SchoHast  says,  "  Pater  qui  perniciosum 
filium  habet  aeque  debet  timere  saluti  suae 
sicut  rex."  "  Ipsum  autem  regem  (scrip- 
tum  est)  assiduo  tahum  medehirum  usu  a 
clandestinis  epularum  insidiis  cavisse." 
This  is  what  Gellius  says  (xvii.  16). 

256.  Monstro  voluptatem  egregiarn] 
This  is  addressed  to  the  reader.  He  says 
it  is  better  thau  a  play  to  watch  these 
people  getting  money.  As  to  the  Praetor 
see  S.  viii.  194,  n.  On  'pulpita'  see  iii. 
174,  n.,  and  'lauti'  xi.  1.  'Constent' 
means  '  they  cost.'  As  to  '  arca,'  see  note 
on  X.  25 :  "  ut  maxima  toto  Nostra  sit 
arca  foro."  'Aerata'  is  '  bound  with 
bronze.'  The  temple  of  Castor  was  in  the 
Porum  Romanum,  aud  near  it  the  bankers 
had  their  places  of  business.  They  kept 
the  cash-chests  of  their  customers  in  this 
temple,  where  there  were  sentries.  See 
Cicero  pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  4:  "nisi  ad 
Castoris  quaesisset  quantum  solveretur," 
and  Long's  note.  As  to  '  fiscus  '  see  S.  iv. 
55,  n.  It  is  here  put  for  private  money, 
which  is  not  its  technical  sense.  The  tem- 
ple  of  Mars  Ultor  was  in  the  Forum  Au- 
gusti.  He  says  the  people  took  tokeeping 
their  money  in  Castor's  temple  ever  since 
Mars  the  Avenger  was  robbed  of  his  hel- 
met,  and  showed  he  couldn't  take  care  of 
his  own  property.  It  is  not  known  what 
act  of  sacrilege  Juveual  is  alluding  to. 
No  doubt  it  waswell  understood. 

262.  TSrgo  omnia  Florae']  As  to  the 
Floralia  see  vi.  250,  and  on  the  Megalesia 


or  festival  of  Cybele,  xi.  193.  The  Cerealia 
were  heLl  in  April  and  lasted  one  day. 
There  were  plays  acted  at  all  these  festi- 
vals,  and  tliat  is  the  meaning  of  '  aulaea,' 
as  in  vi.  67,  whcre  see  note. 

2Qb.  jactata  petanro  Corpora]  '  Petau- 
rum  '  is  a  Greek  word  ireSavpov,  or  as  it  is 
in  Theocritus  (xiii.  13)  ■n-frfvpov.  Photius 
(p.  426.  12)  gives  its  meaning  thus  :  TreVeu- 
pov  irav  rh  fxaKphf  Ka\  vir6iT\aTv  Kal 
fifTfwpot'  ^vXov.  This  also  gives  the  de- 
rivation,  fieTeeapov,  up  in  the  air.  With 
the  Romaus  it  seems  to  have  been  used  for 
different  kinds  of  amuscment.  See  For- 
cellini.  In  a  fragment  of  Lucilius  quoted 
by  Festus,  "Sicut  mechanici  cum  alto 
exsiUiere  petauro,"  it  appears  to  mean  a 
stage  from  which  persons  tookflyingleaps, 
and  that  is  probably  the  meaning  here. 
There  was  a  spring  pei"haps  which  helped 
the  jumper,  and  explains  'jactata  corpora' 
in  this  place.  The  jumpers  or  whatever 
they  were,  were  called  '  petauristae.'  lu 
some  cases  a  wheel  was  used,  on  the  oppo- 
site  sides  of  which  two  persons  hung,  it 
would  seem,  and  as  the  wheel  went  round 
one  went  up  and  the  other  dowu.  The 
'rectus  funis'  is  the  tight  rope.  'Funam- 
buh,'  or  ffxoivo^aTai,  as  the  Greeks  called 
them,  carried  their  art  to  great  perfection 
at  Rome.  Horace  illustrates  the  highest 
order  of  genius  by  this  art : 

"  Ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  vi- 
detur 
Ire  poeta  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet." 
(Epp.  ii.  1.  210.) 

267.  Corycia  semper  qui pvppe"]  Corycia 
is  put  for  Cilician,  Corycus  being  a  pronion- 
tory  of  Cihcia.  Among  the  products  of  that 
country  largely  exported  to  Rome  was  saf- 
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AtiiiK'  habitns,  Coro  senipcr  lulleiulii.s  et  Austro, 

IVnlitus  ac  vilis  saeei  mereator  olentis; 

(^ui  i^^-audes  pin«rue  antiquae  de  litore  Cretae  270 

Passuni  et  niunicipes  Jovis  aclvexisse  la^enas  ? 

Ilic  tanicn  ancipiti  ii<^vns  vesti<j;-ia  planta 

^  ictum  illa  mercedc  parat  brumamque  iamein(|ue 

llla  reste  eavet;  tu  propter  mille  talcnta 

Et  centum  villas  temcrarius.     Aspiee  portus  275 

Et  i)Icnum  may^nis  trabibus  mare;  plus  Iiominum  cst  jam 

la  ijclao^o ;  veniet  classis  quocuuque  vocarit 

Spes  lucri,  ncc  Carpathiuni  Gaetulaque  tautum 


frou.  Horacc  spcaks  of  it  as  aii  ingrc<liciit 
iii  au  cxcelleut  sauee  (S.  ii.  4.  68  :  "  Coiv- 
cioi|ue  croco  sparsuui  stetit").  Tliis  cx- 
plaius  '  sacci  oleutis,'  tlie  swcet-suieiliii;^ 
hag.  Rupcrti  says  Coryeus  in  Crete  is 
meant,  because  Crete  is  mentioncd  bclow 
(v.  270),  which,  if  tlicre  were  no  bettcr 
rcason,  woulcl  show  that  this  is  not  Crcte. 
The  author  of  the  article  '  Coryous  '  (tlic 
Crctau)  iu  Dict.  Gcog.  says  Juvcuars  ves- 
scl  "evideutly  helonged  to  this  towu." 
There  is  no  evidcuce  of  the  kind.  As  to 
Corus  sce  x.  180.  Hennaun  thiuks  v.  269 
an  interpolation  hecause  of  its  "  uiinia 
accrbitas,"  and  hc  adds  "  ipsum  oratiouis 
cursum  iuanis  ainpHticationis  strcpitus 
tar(h»t,"  which  is  not  iutelhgible  to  me. 

271.  Passiim  et  municipes  Jocis'\  '  Pas- 
sum '  was  '  raisiu  wiuc,'  for  whicli  Crcte 
was  famous.  Martial  calls  it  the  poor 
man's  '  mulsum :' 

"  Gnossia  Minoao  genuit  viudemia  Cretae 
Hoc  tibi,  quod  mulsum  pauperis  csse 
solet."  (xiii.  106.) 

The  Cretans  liad  a  Zeus  of  thcir  own. 
llhea,  to  save  the  child  slie  was  ready  to 
give  birth  to  from  liis  father  Cronos,  hid 
herself  in  a  cavc  of  Mouut  Dicte  or  Ida 
in  Crete,  with  wliich  ishmd  the  early  years 
of  Zeu9  are  counnonly  conuected  (sce  xiii. 
41).  The  wine-jars  therefore  are  said  to 
be  countijTnen  of  Jove's,  as  the  'siluri' 
are  called  'municipes'  of  Crispinus  (iv. 
33). 

272.  Hic  iamen']  Tliat.  is  the  '  funam- 
bulus'  (v.  266).  "Thc  rope-dauccr  liow- 
cvcr,  if  he  hazards  his  lifc,  docs  so  to  av(jid 
starvatiou  :  you  hazardyours  not  to  obtaiu 
uecessaries  but  superlluitics,  toadd  another 
to  your  999  talcnts  or  your  99  mausions  " 
(Mayor).  I  sce  uothing  about  999  talcnts 
or  99  mansions.  He  says  the  man  follows 
his  rash  trade  to  get  a  great  dcal  of  moucy 


and  a  grcat  inany  houscs,  while  thc  other 
foUows  his  to  kcep  out  cold  and  hunger. 
Seeabovc,  v.  86,  n. :  "Aediticator  crat  Ce- 
tronius."  'Es'mustbe  uuderstood  after 
'  temerarius.' 

276.  plenum  magnis  trabibus  mare ;] 
'  Trabs '  is  soiuctimes  uscd  for  a  ship,  as  iu 
Horace,  C.  i.  1.  13:  "  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  uauta  secct  mare." 
Achaintre's  note  on  'phis  lioiuinum  est 
jam,'  "  Qui  iiaufragiuiu  pertuleruut  (luaiu 
<|ui  evaserunt,"  is  dcrived  froiu  tlic  Scho- 
Hast,  who  is  phiinly  wrong.  Juveual  says 
there  are  more  luen  at  sea  thau  ou  shorc. 
The  use  of  the  coui|)iirative  wliere  oue 
brauch  of  the  comparison  is  uot  cxpressed 
is  couimon :  as,  for  instancc,  v.  31  of  this 
satire  :  "  vdocius  ct  citius  nos  Corruiu- 
puut  vitiorum  excmpla  douicstica."  The 
Carpatliiau  sea  was  naiued  from  the  ishiud 
Carpathos  directly  bctweeu  Khodcs  and 
Crete. 

"  Quicuuque  Bitliyna  hicessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  cariua." 

(Hor.  C.  i.  35.  8.) 

Gaetulia  only  touched  the  coast  of  the 
Atlautic.  It  was  separated  from  the  Mcdi- 
tcrranean  by  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and 
the  province  Africa  ;  but  '  GaetuH  '  is  com- 
monly  used  for  the  Africans,  aud  liere 
'  Gaetula  acquora '  is  put  looscly  for  the 
Africau  waters  of  the  M  cditerraucan .  M  ous 
Calpe  is  the  iircseut  Kock  of  Giliraltar. 
Juvenal  says  this  multitude  of  ships  will 
not  ouly  cross  the  Carpathiau  aiid  Libvaii 
scas,  but  pass  thc  pillars  of  IItTcuIcs'(of 
which  Calpe  was  ouc  and  Al)yla  ou  the 
African  coast  was  the  other)  aiid  hcar  tlie 
suii  hissing  as  he  scts  in  the  wcstcru 
waters.  Horacc  uses  '  transilio '  iii  this 
way  :  "  Non  tangeuda  rates  trausiliunt 
vada  "  (C.  i.  3.  21). 
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Aequora  transiliet,  sed  long-e  Calpe  relicta 
Audiet  Herculeo  stridcntem  gurgite  solem. 
Grande  operae  pretium  est  ut  tenso  foUe  reverti 
Inde  domum  possis,  tumidaque  superbus  aluta 
Oceani  monstra  et  juvenes  vidisse  marinos. 
Non  unus  mentes  agitat  furor.     Ille  sororis 
In  manibus  vultu  Eumenidum  terretur  et  igni, 
Hic  bove  percusso  mugire  Ag-amemnona  credit 
Aut  Ithacum.     Parcat  tunicis  licet  atque  lacernis, 
Curatoris  eget  qui  navem  mercil)us  implet 
Ad  summum  latus  et  tabula  distinguitur  unda, 
Quum  sit  causa  mali  tanti  et  discriminis  hujus 
Concisum  ai-gentum  in  titulos  faciesque  minutas. 
Occurrunt  nubes  et  fulg-ura  ;  "  Solvite  funem," 
Erumenti  dominus  clamat  piperisve  coempti ; 
"  Nil  color  hic  caelij  nil  fascia  nig-ra  minatur ; 
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281.  Grande  operae  pretium']  This  is  a 
commou  expression.  See  ix.  28,  xii.  127, 
and  vi.  474,  n.  As  to  '  foUis '  see  xiii.  61, 
n.  'Aluta'  is  prepared  leather.  In  vii. 
192  it  is  used  for  a  shoe.  Here  it  means 
a  leathern  purse  and  'tumida'like  'tenso' 
means  that  it  is  well  filled.  Tlie  name  is 
from  'alumen'  (alum),  in  which  it  was 
steeped  to  soften  it.  So  we  are  told  in 
Dict.  Ant.,  art.  '  Calceus.'  '  Juvenes  ma- 
rinos'  the  Scholiast  explains  to  be  the 
Tritons  and  Nereids,  Heinrich  "  the  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  sea."  Horace 
asks, 

"  Quem  mortis  timuit  gradum 
Qui  siccis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 
Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  ?" 

(C.  i.  3.  17.) 

284.  Non  unus  mentes  agitat  furor.~\ 
He  goes  hack  to  Avhat  he  said  in  v.  136, 
that  avarice  is  madness.  Some  are  mad 
one  way  and  some  another.  Orestes  was 
driven  mad  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother, 
and  Ajax  was  mad  wheu  he  flogged  tlie 
beasts  and  thought  he  was  listening  to  the 
cries  of  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses.  The 
allusion  in  the  first  case  is  to  a  scene  in  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides  (v.  266,  sqq.)  where 
he  becomes  suddenly  wild  and  cries, 

Sj  4>o?/3',  a.TroKT€vov(Ti  /J.'  al  KvviiTnSes, 
•yopycoires,  ivfpccv  lepiai,  Snval  Oeai, 

and  liis  sister  Electra,  who  has  her  arms 
round  him,  answers. 


oStoi  fxeQr\<xa>-   X^^P"-  ^'  eixirXei^aa'  e/j.i]!' 
ffxh^f^  ""f  ■TlSai/  ZvffTvxv  T-n5r]fj.aTa. 

The  second  case  is  taken  from  the  second 
scene  of  Sophocles'  play  of  Ajax. 

287.  Parcat  tunicis  Ucet  atque  lacernis,'] 
Though  he  does  uot  tear  his  clothes,  the 
man  is  mad  and  wants  a  guardian  who 
tempts  the  sea  for  gain.  As  to  '  lacema' 
see  S.  i.  27,  n.  '  Curator  '  is  the  techuical 
name  for  the  guardian  of  an  insane  person. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  praetor  from  araong 
tbe  '  agnati '  (relatious  in  the  male  hne)  of 
the  paticnt.  See  uote  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 
217  :  "  interdicto  huic  omue  adimat  jus 
Praetor  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutcla  pro- 
pinquos."  As  to  '  tabula  distinguitur 
uuda  '  see  S.  xii.  58.  He  describcs  money 
as  silver  eugraved  with  inscriptions  and 
miniatures. 

290.  hujus']  'such  as  this.'  See  xiii. 
103,  n. 

^'d^.  piperisve  coempti ;]  The  ancients 
got  their  pepper  from  ludia  probably 
through  Syria.  P.  and  other  MSS.  have 
've;'  other  MSS.  have  'que.'  It  does  not 
much  matter,  though  '  ve '  may  be  more 
accurate.  Coru  aud  pepper  need  not  be 
supposed  to  form  the  same  cargo,  even  if 
we  liave  '  que,'  which  Heinrich  has. 

294.  nilfaseia  nigra  minatur ;]  'Fascia' 
is  a  bandage  (see  S.  vi.  263 ;  ix.  14),  and  the 
Scholiast  exphiins  it  here  as  "  nubes  ducta 
per  caelum."  It  is  nowhere  else  used  iu 
auy  such  sense,  but  it  is  easily  understood. 
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Acstivmn  tonat."     Infelix  liao  lorsilan  ipsa  293 

Nocte  cadet  fractis  trabibus,  llu(lut[uo  prcniclur 

Obrntus  et  zonam  lacva  morsu([Uc  tcncbit. 

Scil  cujus  votis  modo  non  suficccrat  auruui 

Quod  Tagus  ct  rutila  volvit  Pactolus  arcna, 

Frij^ida  suilicicnt  vdantcs  inj^uina  ])anni  300 

Exij^uus([uc  cibus,  mcrsa  ratc  naufrayus  asscm 

Dum  rogat  et  picta  se  tenipestate  tuetur. 

Tantis  ])arta  malis  cura  majorc  metuque 
Servantur.     ^Miscra  cst  magni  cust(xlia  ccnsus. 
Dispositis  pracdives  hamis  vig^ilare  eohortcm  305 

Servorum  noctu  Licinus  jubct,  attonitus  pro 
Electro  sig^nisque  suis  Phrvgiaque  columna 
Atquc  cborc  ct  hxta  testudinc.     Dolia  nudi 
Non  ardent  Cynici  :  si  frcgeris,  altcra  fiet 
Cras  domus,  aut  eadem  plumbo  eommissa  manebit.        3io 
Sensit  Alexander,  testa  quum  vidit  in  illa 


Tho  man  is  so  cagcr  to  be  ofT  on  his  voyage 
that  he  does  not  niind  the  thrcatening  sky, 
and  says  it  is  only  sumraer  thunder.  Per- 
haps  thc  same  night  his  ship  goes  to 
])icces  aud  hc  has  to  swim  for  his  life,  with 
his  raoney  hags  in  his  left  hand  and  in  his 
mouth.  A  purse  was  called  'zona'  from 
hcing  carried  in  the  girdle.  Soe  Hor. 
Epp.  ii.  2.  40,  n.  :  "  Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui 
zonam  pcrdidit,  inquit."  Heinrich  thinks 
it  shonld  bc  '  morsuve.'  The  MSS.  have 
'  quc,'  and  he  secms  to  mcan  that  thc  man 
carries  his  bags  in  both  hand  and  mouth. 

298.  Sed  cvjtis  votis  modo  non]  '  Sed ' 
soeins  to  mcan  'l)ut  more  than  this.'  Hein- 
rich  takes  '  modo  non '  togctlier,  so  as  to 
be  equivalent  to  'vix.'  I  tliink  he  is  mi.s- 
taken,  and  that  '  modo'  is  'but  now.'  One 
day  saw  thc  man  with  grand  cxpectations, 
tlie  next  day  saw  hira  a  beggar.  He  for 
whora  lately  the  gold  of  the  Tagus  had  not 
been  enough  will  l)e  satisfied  with  a  rag 
about  his  loins  and  a  morscl  of  food  got  by 
begging.  Mr.  Long  thinks  '  raodo  '  belongs 
to  '  votis.'  "  It  liraits  the  word  to  which  it 
is  joined,  as  in  '  tantura  modo,'  '  so  mueh 
nnd  no  morc.'  So  this  expresses  the  ex- 
travagance  of  thc  man's  wishes ;  '  his  bare 
wishcs '  all  Pactolns  would  not  have  satis- 
fied."  Tliis  is  true,  but  herc  I  still  inclino 
to  think  '  raodo  '  is  '  lately.'  It  is  a  cora- 
mon  meaning. 

299.  Quod  Tagus']  See  iii.  55,  n.  The 
Pactolus  was  in  Lydia.  See  Hor.  Epod.  xv. 
20:  "Tibiciue  Pactolus  fluat."     The  plc- 


tures  of  their  wrcck  which  wcrc  hung  up  by 
thosc  who  could  afford  it  in  the  temples 
(S.  xii.  27,  n.)  were  carried  about  by 
othci-s  to  excite  pity  and  get  alius.  See 
Pcrs.  i.  88. 

306.  Serrorum  nocfu  Licinusjuhet,']  As 
to  this  man  sce  S.  i.  109,  n. :  "  Pallante  et 
Licinis."  This  man  posted  a  wholo  regimont 
of  slaves  about  his  house  with  buckcts 
(hamis)  for  fear  of  firc.  'Attonitus'  isonly 
a  strongcr  word  for  '  territus,'  he  was  wild 
with  fear  for  his  fine  things.  It  is  used  in 
the  same  way  above,  xii.  21.  As  to  'elec- 
trum '  sec  v.  38,  "  Heliadum  crustas ;" 
'  signis,'  viii.  110  ;  '  Phrygiaque  columna,' 
above,  89;  'ebur,'  xi.  123,  scjq. ;  '  testu- 
dinc,'  vi.  80,  n.,  xi.  95,  n. 

308.  Dolia  nudi  Non  ardent  Cynici ;] 
He  says  the  Cynic's  tub  does  not  take  fire. 
This  is  Diogones.  He  calls  him  '  nudus ' 
because  he  wore  no  tunic.  See  note  on 
S.  xiii.  122.  The  '  dolium '  was  made  of 
clay.  If  any  onc  broke  it,  he  could  makc 
another  noxt  day,  or  patch  the  okl  onc  witli 
lead.  It  is  not  "  a  new  tub  will  1)0  made 
and  the  old  one  turned  to  somc  account " 
(Mayor),  even  if  the  truc  readingbc  'atque ' 
which  Jahn,  Hermann,  [and  Rlbbeck] 
ado])t  frora  P.  and  othor  MSS.  'Atque' 
would  raean  '  nay  more  than  that,  he  will 
))atch  up  the  old  one  and  let  it  stay.' 
•  Aut '  is  thc  rcading  of  most  MSS.  Either 
will  do  in  ray  oj>inion. 

311.  Sensit  Alexander,']  The  story  of 
Alexauder'8  iuterview  with  Diogenes,  aud 
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Mag-num  habitatorem,  qnanto  felit-ior  liic  qui 

Nil  cuperet  quam  qui  totum  sibi  posceret  orbem, 

Passurus  gestis  aequanda  pcricula  rebus. 

Nullum  numen  abcst  si  sit  Prudentia  :  nos  te,  315 

Nos  facimus^  Fortuna,  deam.     Mensura  taraen  quae 

Sufficiat  ccnsus  si  quis  me  consulat  edam  : 

In  quantum  sitis  atque  fames  et  frig-ora  poscunt, 

Quantum,  Epicure,  tibi  parvis  suffecit  in  hortis, 

Quantum  Socratici  ceperunt  ante  penates.  320 

Nunquam  aliud  Natura  aliud  Sapientia  dicit. 

Acribus  exemplis  videor  te  claudere :  misce 

Ergo  aliquid  nostris  de  moribus;  effice  summam 

Bis  septem  ordinibus  quam  lex  dig-uatur  Othonis. 

Haec  quoque  si  rugam  trahit  extenditque  labelhimj       325 

Sume  duos  Equites,  fac  tertia  quadring-enta. 

Si  nondum  implevi  gremium,  si  panditur  ultra. 


how  the  Cynic  asked  him  not  to  stand  be- 
tweeu  hiui  aud  tlie  sun,  is  kuowu  to  every 
schoolboy.  Plutarch  (vit.  Alex.  c.  14) 
tells  it  tlius  :  iis  5e  e/ceij^os  (Alexander) 
acnracTdfjievos  Kal  irpocrnTrwv  avrhv  (Dio- 
geues),  7]pwTT](rev  el  rivos  Tvyxdvet  Sedfie- 
vos'  '  ixiKpov, '  ilTrev,  '  anh  tov  f/Klov  ^cto- 
CTTrjOi'  Tlphs  TovTO  XeytTai  Thv  'A\e^- 
avdpov  ovToo  StaTeBrjvai  Kal  Oavfxdaai 
KaTa<ppovr]6evTa  ttjv  vTrepo^f/iav  Kal  t5 
IxeyeOos  tov  avSphs,  SiaTe  twv  rrepl  avThv 
ws  aTrrjeaav  SiayeKwvTwv  Ka\  <TKwrTT6v- 
Toir,  '  aWa  fj.r)v  eyw,'  elrrtv,  '  el  firi  'AAc^- 
avSpos  ftfJLrjv  Aioyevr)s  tLv  ^fxriv,'  wbich 
does  not  meau,  as  it  is  commouly  rendered, 
that  if  he  liad  not  been  Alexander  be  should 
have  wisbed  to  be  hke  Diogeues,  but  that 
he  shouUl  have  beeu  bke  to  him  iu  his  cou- 
tempt  for  tbe  world.  The  auswers  this 
uumaunerly  Cynic  is  said  to  have  got  from 
Aristippus  are  tokl  iu  Horace  (Epp.  i.  17. 
13,  sqq.).  As  to  Alexander  see  x.  168 : 
"Unus  Pellaeo  juveni  non  sufficit  orbis." 
Juvenal  calls  Diogenes  '  Maguum,'  perbaps 
bccause  Alexauder  was  so  called. 

315.  Niillum  numen  abesf]  [In  tbis 
passage  P&j  have  '  habes :'  some  have 
'  abest.'  The  writer,  says  Eibbeck,  re- 
peats  the  words  '  nullum  numen  ,  .  . 
deam'  (x.  365)  with  evident  pleasure. 
But  there  is  uo  pleasure  iu  reading  tbe 
words  here,  for  tbey  bave  no  iutclHgible 
counexion  with  the  context.]  '  lu  quan- 
tum '  means  no  more  than  '  quantum  :'  it 
is  '  to  wliatever  lengths.'     As  to  Epicurus 


see  xiii.  123,  n.  The  modesty  of  Socrates' 
wants  is  well  knowu  from  the  Memora- 
bilia  of  Xenophou  aud  the  Clouds  of  Aris- 
tophanes,  wbo  made  it  a  matter  of  ridicule. 

321.  Sapieiitia']  [Nature  which  the 
Stoics  professed  to  follow  as  their  guide 
uever  diflers  from  Sapientia  or  philosophy. 
(See  S.  xiii.  20.)  M.  Antoninus  says  (vii. 
11) :  "  To  the  rational  animal  the  same 
act  is  according  to  nature  and  according 
to  reasou."] 

322.  videor  te  claudere  .•]  He  says  "  per- 
haps  I  seem  to  confine  you  by  too  rigid  ex- 
aniples  :  well  theu,  mix  a  httle  of  modern 
life  with  tbeirs  :  go  as  far  as  the  amount 
Otho  fixed  for  the  census  of  au  eques ;  or  if 
tbis  is  uot  enougb,  if  tbis  makes  you  frown 
and  pout  your  lip,  take  the  worth  of  two 
equites  or  even  tliree ;  make  up  a  third 
400,000  :"  '  milha  '  is  to  be  suppbed.  Ail 
this  is  exphiiued  on  S.  iii.  154.  The  way  of 
speaking  is  like  Persius  vi.  78,  sqq.  [Rib- 
beck  has  '  bidere '  for  '  claudere,'  a  conjec- 
ture,  I  suppose,  derived  from '  cludere,'  the 
readingof  Pg  ;  and  a  bad  conjecture.] 

327.  Si  nondum  implevi  gremium,~\ 
'Gremium'  is  so  used  in  S.  vii.  215  :  "  Quis 
gremio  Encehadi  doctique  Palaemonis  affert 
Quantum  grammaticus  meruit  labor  ?  "  It 
is  the  fold  of  tbe  toga  in  which  the  purse 
was  commonly  carried.  Narcissus  was 
the  chief  favourite  of  Claudius  Caesar.  He 
made  a  fortune  of  more  thau  100,000,000 
sesterces  (about  800,000?.)  according  to 
Dion  (60.  34).     It  was  hc  and  not  Clau- 
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Neo  Crocsi  iorluna  unquam,  ncc  Pcrsica  rcg-na 
Sufticient  animo,  nec  divitiae  Narcissi, 

Iiululsit  Cacsar  cui  Claudius  oninia,  cnjus  330 

l':nuit  inii^criis  uxorcm  occiderc  jussus. 

(liiis  wlio  onloml  tlic  dcatli  of  Messalina     liis  own  court,  "  adoo  ilhim  nemo  curabat," 
(sce  X.  331),  n.,  aiid  Tac.  Ann.  xxi.37,  38).     Seneca  says. 
Ciaudius  waa  little  more  tiian  a  cvpher  in 
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IXTRODUCTION. 

Tms  satire  raust  have  bocn  written  after  Juvenars  rosidcnce  in  EgjTifc.  TJnder  what 
circnmstances  he  weutto  that  countrv  there  is  not  sufficicnt  authority  for  sayingwith  any 
certainty.  In  v.  27  there  is  an  alhision  which  gives  fair  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
poem  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (see  note).  It  turns  upon  a  case  saidtohave 
happened  not  long  before.  The  people  of  Ombi  (v.  35),  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  wor- 
shipped  the  crocodile,  while  those  of  Tentyra  (nearly  a  liundrcd  miles  lower  down  the 
Nilc)  were  opposed  to  that  worsliip,  and  were  particularly  distinguished  for  their  skill  and 
courage  in  kilHng  the  crocodilc.  Tliis  caused  a  feud  between  the  two  peoplcs,  and  while 
tiie  Orabites  were  celebrating  a  rehgious  festival  the  Tentyrites  came  and  attackcd  them. 
The  Orabites  wcre  put  to  tlight,  and  the  Tcntyritos  are  represented  as  having  caught  one 
of  thera  and  in  thcir  fury  having  eaten  him  up.  This  story  gi ves  occasion  for  a  good  deal 
of  strong  conteraptuous  writing  against  the  Egyptians,  their  rehgion  and  morals,  a  vivid 
description  of  the  above  savage  scene,  set  off  by  some  fine  lines  on  the  raore  tender 
instincts  of  human  nature,  and  the  ties  of  sympathy  that  unite  raankind.  Tlie  pi"incipal 
subject  is  revolting,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  make  it  one  of  general  interest.  It  seeras 
as  if  tlie  story,  whether  true  or  not,  had  becn  repeated  to  Juvenal  and  had  called  up  all 
the  prejudices  a  residence  among  these  people  had  created  in  his  mind.  His  power  in 
sketching  scenes  frora  roal  hfe  has  been  secn  in  the  course  of  these  satires,  and  liere  wo 
have  a  pieture  on  a  larger  scalc  drawn  with  a  strong  and  rough  band,  such  as  nearly  all 
his  pictures  show. 

The  Satire  is  addrossod  to  Volusius  Bithynicus,  whoover  he  may  have  been.    Perhaps 
he  is  no  raore  than  a  name. 

ARGUMENT. 

All  know,  Volusius,  the  raonsters  Egypt  worships ;  here  'tis  the  crocodile,  the  ibis  there ; 
the  long-tailed  ape  at  Tliebes  where  Meranon  strikes  his  lyre.  Cats,  river-fish,  and  dogs 
(but  not  Diana).  Onions  and  lceks  no  tooWi  may  harm.  O  holy  people,  whose  gods 
grow  in  their  gardens  !  A  sheep  or  goat  they  may  not  eat,  but  human  flesh  they 
raay.  When  onee  Ulysses  tohl  such  marvellous  tales  to  Alcinous  and  his  gucsts,  sorae 
inore  sober  than  the  rest  no  doubt  were  wroth  and  woukl  liave  thrown  liim  into  the 
sea,  with  his  tales  about  Laestrygones  and  C^yclops.     His  Scylla  aud  his  clashing  rocks 
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and  bladclers  full  of  storms  and  comrades  turned  to  swine  were  not  so  liard  to  swallow. 
He  had  no  witncss  to  support  him  ;  hut  my  story,  a  crime  not  kuown  iu  all  the  trage- 
dies,  was  actcd  publicly  the  othcr  day. 
V.  32.  Two  ucighbouring  peoples,  Ombitcs  and  Tentyrites,  have  long  fallen  out  with 
deadly  hatred,  only  f(n'  this,  that  cach  maintain  tliere  are  no  other  goils  but  tliose  they 
worship.  It  was  a  holiday  at  Ombi,  a  fit  occasion  for  the  enemy,  who  wcre  resolved 
to  spoil  their  seven-days'  sport  (for  these  barbari;ins  vie  with  the  infamous  Canopus  iti 
good  hving)  :  and  they  expccted  easy  victory  whcu  thcy  were  drcnched  with  winc.  Ou 
onc  side  there  was  dancing,  flowcrs,  perfumes ;  on  the  other,  hatred  and  an  empty  belly. 
First  they  begin  abusing  with  hot  courage  ;  this  is  the  trump  of  battle.  Then  they 
charge  with  mutual  shout :  their  weapons  are  their  fists ;  scarce  any  cheeks  were  lcft 
without  a  wound,  or  any  nose  unbroken.  Faccs  contused  you'd  see  throughout  the 
host,  cheeks  burst  and  bones  all  starting  through  the  skin,  fists  rceking  with  the  blood 
of  eyes  knocked  out.  But  this  is  child's  play  :  what  use  is  such  a  crowd  of  combatants 
if  none  are  killed  ?  So  they  grow  fierccr  and  throw  stones,  not  such  as  Turnus,  Ajax, 
or  Tydides  threw,  but  such  as  men  can  wichl  in  thcse  degenerate  days,  when  all  are 
bad  and  puny,  so  that  heaven  laughs  at  men  and  hates  them. 
V.  72.  But  to  return.  One  party  reinforced  get  bold  and  ply  the  sword  and  bow,  the 
other  fly  and  Tentyra  pursues.  One  shps  and  falls  in  his  haste  ;  they  take  him  pri- 
soner  and  cut  him  up  and  eat  him  raw.  How  lucky  they  profaued  not  the  holy  ele- 
ment !  I'm  sure  you  must  be  happy  it  escaped  !  But  they  who  ate  had  never  a  more 
pleasant  meaL  Don't  think  it  was  the  first  taste  ouly  that  was  sweet ;  the  last  man 
when  the  carcase  was  all  gone  scraped  up  the  blood  and  licked  it  from  his  fingers. 
V".  93.  The  Vascones  they  tell  us  lengthened  life  by  food  like  this :  but  that  was  for- 
tune's  spite  and  war's  extremity,  a  long  blockade  and  famine.  Such  cases  vve  should 
pity,  wheu  after  all  their  food  is  gone  to  the  last  blade  of  grass,  men  eat  each  other, 
as  they  would  thcmselves  :  these  gods  and  men  raay  pardon,  as  the  ghosts  would  do 
of  those  they've  eateu.  Zeno  may  teach  us  all  things  must  not  be  done  even  for  life ; 
but  how  should  they  be  Stoics,  and  that  in  old  Metellus'  time  ?  Now  all  the  world 
have  got  our  learning  and  the  Greek  too.  Gaul  teaches  Britain  how  to  plead  and 
Thule  talks  of  hiring  soon  a  rhetorician.  But  yet  that  noble  people  and  Saguntum  had 
some  excuse  for  what  they  did.  But  Egypt  was  more  savage  than  the  Tauric  altar ; 
for  there  (if  we're  to  trust  the  story)  the  goddess  only  sacrificedthe  men  and  nothing 
more.  What  led  these  people  to  their  crime,  what  accident,  blockade,  or  famine  ? 
Suppose  the  Nile  had  left  the  country  dry,  what  greater  insult  could  they  show  the  god  ? 
The  Cimbri,  Britones,  and  Scythians  were  never  yet  so  savage  as  this  useless  cowardly 
herd,  who  swarm  upon  the  river  in  their  painted  boats.  No  puuishment  is  hard 
enough  for  those  whose  passion  is  as  bad  as  famine. 
V.  131.  Nature  has  given  soft  hearts  to  men,  as  tears  will  prove.  She  bids  us  weep  for 
friends  in  sorrow,  for  the  poor  wretch  on  trial  for  his  hfe,  or  boy  that  brings  his 
fraudulent  guardiau  to  justice,  whose  weeping  face  and  streaming  hair  miglit  be  a 
girPs.  She  bids  us  weep  when  a  young  maiden  dies  or  Httle  babe.  What  good  mau 
and  true  but  counts  all  human  miseries  his  own  ?  'Tis  this  distinguishes  us  men  from 
beasts ;  for  this  we've  minds  to  take  in  things  divine  and  exercise  all  arts ;  and  seuse 
from  heaven,  wliich  they  have  not  who  look  down  on  thc  earth.  They've  breath  but 
we  have  spirit,  so  that  sympathy  bids  us  seek  mutual  help,  join  iu  communities,  and 
quit  the  woods  our  fathers  hved  in,  build  houses,  join  our  habitations  for  mutual 
safety,  stand  by  each  othcr  and  protect^he  fallen,  fight  altogethcr  at  one  sigual,  share 
the  same  walls  and  towers.  But  uow  the  snakes  are  more  harmonious  than  we  are ; 
the  wild  beast  preys  not  on  his  kind  :  but  as  for  nian  'tis  not  enough  to  have  forged 
the  fatal  sword,  though  the  first  smiths  knew  only  to  make  tools.  But  now  we  see 
whole  peoples  uot  content  with  kilhug  in  their  passion,  but  they  must  eat  each  other. 
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Whiit  would  Pvthagoras  say,  whore  would  lie  ruu  to  if  he  saw  theso  inonstrous  doings, 
hc  who  ahstaiued  fnun  overy  kiud  of  nicat  aud  atc  uot  cvcry  kiud  of  vcgctahle  ? 


Qris  nescit,  Volusi  Bithvnice,  qualia  demens 
Ae«]^yptus  portenta  colat  ?     Crocodilon  adorat 
Pars  haec,  illu  pavet  saturam  serpentibus  ibin. 
Efligies  sacri  nitet  aurea  cercopitheci 
Dimidio  mao-icae  rcsonant  ubi  !Memnonc  chordac 


2.  Crocodilon  adorat^  Hcrodotus  (ii. 
09)  nientions  particularly  tlie  people  of 
Thches  and  those  who  livcd  ucar  the  lake 
Jloeris  as  worshippcrs  of  thc  crocodilc, 
while  the  people  of  the  islaud  Elephantinc 
(near  Syene)  did  not  think  it  sacrcd,  and 
evcn  ate  the  flesh.  Thc  town  which  after 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadclplms  borcthe 
name  Arsinoc,  iu  aucicut  timcs  was  called 
the  city  of  crocodiles.  It  was  situatcd  be- 
t  wecn  thc  lake  Moeris  aud  thc  Nilc.  Strabo 
(p.  811)  speaks  of  a  crocodile  kept  by  the 
I^riests  iu  a  pond  ncar  this  place.  Thc 
animal  was  worshippcd  at  Coptos  (28)  and 
at  Ombi  (35).  Herodotus  dcscribcs  the 
ibis  (ii.  c.  75,  76),  and  he  says  tlie 
Egyptians  honoured  it  because  it  destroycd 
the  ilying  snakes  that  came  over  from  Ara- 
bia,  and  it  came  to  be  geuerally  bclievcd 
that  this  bird  fed  upon  snakes.  Cicero 
says  so  (de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  36)  :  "  ibes  maxi- 
mam  vim  serpentium  conficiunt ;  volucres 
angues  ex  vastitate  Libyae  vento  Africo 
invectas  interficiunt  atque  consumunt." 
But  tbe  ibis  is  not  capable  of  cating 
snakes,  and  this  is  as  fabulous  as  the 
winged  snakes  themselves.  It  is  supposed 
theEgyptians  reverenced  this  bird  bccause 
it  came  to  the  country  about  the  time  of 
the  rising  of  the  Nile.  It  was  not  a  native 
of  Egypt.  Thcre  are  mummies  of  the  ibis, 
and  it  is  verj-  common  ou  Egyptian  monu- 
ments.  It  is  identified  with  a  bird  uow 
called  by  the  Arabs  Abou-Hannes  (Fathcr 
John),  perhaps  because  it  arrives  about  St. 
Johu's  day.  Cuvier  describes  it  as  about 
the  sizc  of  a  hcn;  in  other  rcspects  his 
description  is  not  materially  diffcrent  froni 
thatof  the  second  sort  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus.  Its  worsliip  was  univcrsal  iu 
Egypt.  Cuvier  has  showu  that  the  ibis  is 
not  the  Tantalus  of  Liunaeus  as  Rupcrti 
says  it  is. 

4.  cercopitheci]  The  cynocephalus  or 
dog-headed  ape  was  sacrcd  to  Thotb  thc 
god  of  lcttcrs,  whom  the  Greeks  idcntificd 
with  Hermes.  He  was  worshipped  iu  par- 
ticular  at  Hermopolis  in  Middlc  Egypt. 


Tlic  cercopithccus  was  a  long-tailcd  apc 
(«e'p/coT,  Tri6r]Kos),  and  such  have  becn  fouud 
euibalmed. 

5.  Dimidio  magicae  resonant']  The  most 
romarkablc  remains  of  Thcbcs  on  the  west- 
ern  side  of  the  Nile  are  two  scated  colossal 
figures.  Oue  is  covcrcd  with  ancient  in- 
scriptious  cut  by  visitors,  wliich  show  it  to 
be  the  famous  statue  of  Memnon,  from 
which  it  was  bclicvcd  that  sounds  proceeded 
at  thc  rlsing  of  the  suu  produced  by  the 
impression  of  his  rays.  Strabo  (p.  816) 
mentions  them,  but  says  that  part  of  one 
had  fallen  owing  to  an  earthquake,  and 
that  from  the  part  that  remaincd  in  its 
place  a  sound  such  as  might  procced  from 
a  blow  was  heard  once  a  day.  He  himself 
licard  it,  but  whcre  it  camc  from  he  pro- 
fesses  to  be  ignoraut,  but  hc  is  not  inclincd 
to  believe  it  issued  from  the  stone.  Pau- 
sauias,  who  visited  the  statue,  found  it 
broken  as  Strabo  describcd  it,  and  says  it 
was  supposed  to  havc  been  broken  by  Cam- 
byscs.  He  compares  thc  souud  to  thc 
snapping  of  a  harpstring  (i.  42.  3).  Straho 
wrote  during  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  Pausa- 
nias  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Strabo.  Juvenal  may  have  sccu  the 
statue  about  half  a  century  before  Pausa- 
nias.  In  his  timc,  however,  the  statuc 
which  has  since  bcen  restorod  was  muti- 
latcd,  which  is  the  meaning  of  'diniidio,' 
as  below  v.  56,  "  vultus  Dimidios,"  and 
viii.  4,  "  Curios  jam  dimidios."  '  Magicae 
chordae '  implies  that  Pausauias  described 
thc  sound  according  to  popular  notions. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  liave  been  a 
trick  of  the  pricsts  exccutcd  hy  some  sim- 
plc  mcchanical  contrivancc.  Thc  statue 
supposcd  to  be  that  of  Memnon  shows  cvi- 
dcnt  marks  of  having  becn  rcstorcd,  thc 
hody  from  thc  waist  upwards  bcing  of 
sevcral  picces  and  of  a  diHcrcnt  stone  from 
thc  lcgs  and  pcdestal,  whicli  arc  a  mouolith. 
Whcu  tliis  restoratiou  took  phicc  is  uu- 
known.  It  is  attributed  by  Hccrcn  to 
Scptimius  Sevcrus,  wlio  rcstorcd  some  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.     Ilis  rcign  was 
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Atque  vetus  Tliebe  eontum  jacet  obruta  portis. 
Illic  aeluros,  hic  piscem  fluminis^  illic 


from  A.D.  193  to  211.  Tlie  belslit  is  al)out 
fifty  feet,  and  that  of  tlie  pcdestal  six  feet. 
Memnoii,  the  sou  of  Eos  and  Titlionus, 
was  a  Greek  adaptation  from  the  name  of 
scvcral  Egyptian  kings,  Phamenoth  or 
Amenophth.  The  priests'  jugglery  may 
have  arisen  ovit  of  the  fabulous  birth  the 
Greeks  attributed  to  Memnon  as  son  of  the 
morning.  These  and  other  particulars  will 
be  found  in  most  books  on  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities,  aud  a  plain  account  is  given  in 
IMr.  Long's  work  on  that  subject,  Vol.  i. 
p.  258,  sqq. 

6.  Atque  vetus  Thehe']  The  notion  that 
ancient  Thebes  had  a  hundred  gates  was 
derived  from  Homer,  and  was  received  liko 
other  poetical  fables  by  the  Greeks  and 
Komans  without  much  iuquiry.  Diodorus, 
however,  the  only  ancieut  writer  who  has 
left  a  description  of  Thebes  (i.  c.  45,  sqq.), 
treats  it  as  a  fable.  Thebes  was  perhaps 
the  most  aneient  town  of  Egypt,  and  was 
originally  the  metropolis  and  residence  of 
the  kings  whose  tombs  are  among  tlie 
astouisiiing  ruins  that  remain  to  tliis  day. 
The  Persians  under  Cambyses  about  B.c. 
520  pillaged  and  partly  destroyed  the  tem- 
ples  and  burut  the  private  dwellings.  The 
city  uever  recovered  its  magnificence,  and 
was  never  afterwards  the  seat  of  goveru- 
ment.  Its  downfall  was  completed  about 
B.C.  85,  when  the  inhabitants,  having  re- 
volted  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  it  was 
taken  after  a  three  years'  siege  and  pil- 
laged.  At  that  time  it  was  known  by  tlie 
Greek  name  Diopolis.  Strabo,  in  the 
phice  quoted  in  the  last  note,  describes  it 
as  in  his  day  a  city  of  ruins  coveriug  a 
space  of  eigbty  stadia  (ten  miles)  in  circuit, 
wliilo  the  inhabitants  occupied,  as  they  do 
still,  a  few  villages  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  eifect  of  the  ruins  is  usually 
described  as  overpowering.  One  sentence 
of  Belzoni's  expresses  this  eflect :  "  It  ap- 
peared  to  me  like  entering  a  city  of  giants, 
who  after  a  long  couflict  were  all  destroyed, 
leaving  the  ruins  of  their  various  temples 
as  the  ojily  proof  of  their  former  existence" 
(p.  37). 

7.  Illlc  aeluros,']  This  reading  is  not 
fouud  in  any  MS.  All  have  'caeruleos' 
except  P.  which  has  '  aeruleos.'  Urodaeus 
(Miscell.  vii.  2)  first  proposed  '  aeluros,' 
whicli  has  been  adopted  by  Heiurich,  Jahn, 
Hermann,  [and  Ribbeck,]  and  approved  iu 
his  hesitating  way  by  Ruperti.  'Aelurus  ' 
is  the  Greek  word  for  a  cat  (atAovpos).  This 


animal  was  ehiofly  worshippcd  in  the  city 
of  Bubastis  on  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  sacred  to  tlie  goddess  Pasht, 
corrupted  by  theGreeks  into  Rubastis,  and 
identified  by  them  witli  Artemis  (Herod. 
ii.  59, 137).  Pasht  was  represented  with  a 
cat's  head,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plate  35  a. 
Vol.  i.  p.  382  of  Wilkiuson's  Ancient 
Egyptians.  At  Rubastis  cats  were  em- 
balnied  and  buried  (Herod.  ii.  66,  67). 
Diodorus  (i.  83)  tells  an  anecdote  of  a 
Roman  soldier  aceidentally  killing  a  cat 
and  being  put  to  death  by  the  populace  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  so  that  neither 
the  remoustrances  of  their  magistrates  nor 
fear  of  the  Romans  could  prevent  them 
from  this  abominable  murder.  Diodorus 
says  he  saw  this  himself.  Wilkiuson  says 
it  is  considered  by  many  of  the  moderu 
Egyptians  wrong  to  kill  cats  or  to  ill- 
treat  tliem  (Anc.  Eg.  iii.  p.  44).  Dogs 
they  now  couut  unclean. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  eel  and  a  scaly 
fish  of  the  Nile  which  he  calls  XeTndcoThs 
as  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  A  still 
more  general  object  of  reverence  was  the 
oxyrhynchus  (meutioned  below  on  v.  35), 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  town  between 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch  (Is.  et  Os.  c.  7)  the  priests  abstained 
from  fish  of  every  kind.  He  also  says  the 
people  of  Syene  do  uot  eat  the  Phagrus 
(eel),  because  it  comes  when  the  Nileover- 
flows,  and  so  is  the  messenger  of  good 
tidings.  The  town  Phagriopolis  in  the 
Delta  was  called  after  this  fish.  Strabo 
(p.  812)  mentions  the  Latus  as  worshipped 
at  a  town  uear  Thebes  which  the  Greeks 
called  after  it  Latopolis.  Another  fisli 
called  the  Maeotes  was  worshipped  at  Ele- 
phautine  according  to  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  (Orat.  Adhort.  p.  17,  referred  to  by 
Wilkiuson,  Auc.  Eg.  ii.  253,  2nd  Series). 
Small  mummy  fish  have  beeu  fouud  in 
tombs  according  to  the  Arabian  traveller 
(of  the  12th  century)  Abdallatif  (Long's 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  165),  wbo 
also  found  skeletons  of  dogs,  which  Hero- 
dotus  says  were  buried  in  sacred  tombs  iu 
the  various  cities  of  Egypt  (ii.  67).  Dog 
mummies  have  been  fouud,  and  there  is  a 
head  of  one  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
dog's  head  was  generally  said  to  be  the 
symbol  of  Auubis  (S.  vi.  534,  u.),  who  was 
particularly  worshipped  at  Cynopolis,  the 
town  of  Dogs,  between  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis.     But  Wilkinson    denies    this    (Anc. 
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Ojipitlu  tota  eancm  voiuM-antur,  nt'in<i  Dianam. 

r<>rrum  ot  caepc  nefas  violarc  et  fVan<;-crc  morsu. 

O  sanctas  g-cntes,  tjuil)us  hacc  nascuntur  in  hortis  lo 

Numina  !     Lanatis  animalibus  abstinet  omnis 

Alcnsa,  ncfas  ilHc  fctum  juq-uhirc  capelLac; 

Carnibus  humanis  vesci  licct.     Attonito  quum 

Tale  super  coenam  facimis  narraret  Ulixes 

Alcinoo,  bilcm  aut  risum  fortasse  quibusthim  15 

^Movcrat  \it  mcnthix  arctalog-us.     "  In  marc  ncmo 

Hunc  abicit,  sacva  dignum  vcraque  Charybdi, 


Egrj-pt.  i.  4-10).  He  says  Anuhis  is  rcprc- 
scntctl  in  Egyptiaii  sculpturos  with  a 
jaekars  antl  not  a  tlog's  Lcatl.  Thcy  tlo 
not  iliHer  niuch. 

Thc  Artcmis  rcprcscntetl  hy  Bubastis 
niay  not  have  hecn  that  gothlcss  who  was 
uiost  cominouly  worshippetl  in  Greccc,  antl 
wlio  was  the  froddess  aniong  other  tliiuf^s  of 
the  ehase.  Mr.  IJhikeslcy  (on  Hcrod.  ii. 
156)  says  she  wus  not,  bnt  tho  Ephcsiau 
Artcuiis,  so  that  Juvenal  could  say  what 
he  tloes  with  striet  truth.  It  is  probable 
Juvcual  did  not  think  about  Bubastis  antl 
Arterais.  Hc  only  thought  of  his  point, 
that  the  Egyptians  worshippcd  thc  beast 
antl  not  the  godtless  it  belongetl  to.  Ja- 
blonski  (Panth.  Aeg.  iii.  3,  voh  ii.  p.  58, 
«luotetl  hy  Rupcrti)  is  at  unnecessary  pains 
to  accouut  for  Juvenars  assertion. 

y.  Porrtim  et  caepe  nefas~\  See  bclow, 
V.  17i.  Horace  aHudes  sometimes  to  the 
supposetl  notions  of  Pythagoras  in  con- 
nexion  with  vegetables,  and  particuhirly  iu 
that  verse  "  Verum  scu  pisces  scu  porrum 
et  cacpe  trucitlas  "  in  his  letter  to  lecius 
(Epp.  i.  12.  21).  The  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras  are  supposetl  to  have  becu  in  part  tlc- 
rived  from  tlie  Egyptians,  whose  objection 
to  eatiug  leeks  and  onions  is  mentionctl 
by  sevcral  ancient  authors.  Plutarch, 
followed  by  Gclhus  (xx.  8),  givcs  as  the 
rcason  that  they  grow  at  the  waning  of 
the  moon,  antl  wither  when  she  waxes. 
GeUiusspeaks  of  this  fiiney  as  confined  to 
the  ;nhai)itants  of  Pclusium  in  the  Delta. 

10.  quihus  haec  nascuntnr^  'Haoc'is 
ironical,  '  such  gotls  as  these.'  Above  (xiii. 
103)  we  luive  '  solet  his  ignoscere,'  '  he  is 
wont  to  pardon  such  offences  as  these.'  In 
V.  65  bolow  we  have  '  hunc  hipidem,'  '  sueh 
a  stone  as  this.'  Horace  (S.  i.  6.  89)  says 
"  Nil  me  poeniteat  patris  hujus,"  '  such  a 
father  as  this.' 

11.  Lanatis  animalibus^  Accorthng  to 


Ilerodotus  (ii.  42)  the  iuhabitants  of  thc 
Theban  nome  abstaincil  from  cating  sheep 
tliough  they  ate  goats,  while  the  opptjsitc 
practice  prevailed  at  Mendes  (in  thc  Delta), 
wherc  they  ate  shccp  and  abstained  from 
goats.  The  canuil)ahsm  iuiputetl  to  the 
Egyptians  is  fal)uIous,  thougli  Diodorus 
says  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
famine  humau  flesh  was  eateu  (see  v.  93, 

15.  Alcinoo,']  When  Ulysses  left  the 
islantl  of  Calypso  (Ogygia)  by  himself  on  a 
raft  which  she  taught  liim  to  build,  lie  was 
carrictl  to  the  ishintl  Schcria,  inluibitetl  by 
the  Phaeacians,  whose  king  was  Alciuous 
(Otlyss.  v.  386,  scjq.).  Hc  was  hospitably 
entertaincd  by  the  king,  antl  at  a  banquet 
told  his  atlventures  (Odyss.  ix.).  Sce 
Horace,  Epp.  i.  2.  28.  Juvenal  says  that 
when  Ulysses  told  wonderful  stories  (sucli 
as  he  is  going  to  tell)  to  Alcinous  antl  his 
party,  though  souie  took  them  iu  with  asto- 
nishment,  a  few  who  liatl  not  druuk  very 
dcep  no  tloubt  treatcd  him  as  an  impostor, 
anil  would  have  handlod  him  roughly  for 
thinkiiig  so  meauly  of  thcir  undcrstanthngs, 
The  Greeks  used  tcrws  as  Juvcnal  uses  '  for- 
tasse'  for  a  thing  that  is  prctty  cortain. 
'Moverat'  seems  to  nicau  thut  while  Alci- 
nous  was  hstening  open-uiouthod,  others 
had  long  made  up  tlicir  minds  that  the  man 
was  imposing  on  thom.  The  wortl  '  areta- 
logus '  occurs  iu  the  Scholiasts  on  Horace, 
S.  i.  1.  120  (where  sce  note),  iu  connexiou 
with  Crisjjiuus,  who  they  say  was  an  '  are- 
talogus.'  It  appears  from  Suetonius  (Octav. 
c.  74)  that  these  wore  jostei-s  cuiployod  by 
the  rioh  to  amusc  them  at  their  moals  witli 
mock  j)hilosophical  discussions.  Casaubon 
says  the  name  was  coined  at  Rome. 

17.  Hunc  ahicit,']  [In  Ovid,  Pont.  2.  3. 
37,  there  is  "  Turpe  putas  abici,  tpiia  sit 
misorandus,  amieum;"  but  tho  rcading 
'  abiiii '  t)f  some  editions  is  bettcr.     lu  the 
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Fingentem  immanes  Laestrygonas  atque  Cyclopas  ? 

Nam  eitius  Scyllam  vel  concurrentia  saxa 

Cyanca,  plenos  et  tempestatibus  utres  20 

Ci-ediderimj  aut  tenui  percussum  verbere  Circes 

Et  eum  remigibus  grunnisse  Elpenora  porcis. 

Tam  vacui  capitis  populum  Pliaeaca  putavit  ? " 

Sic  aliquis  merito  nondum  ebrius  et  minimum  qui 

De  Corcyraea  temetum  duxerat  urna  ;  25 


Moretum,  v.  95,  there  is  "  Spargit  humi 
atque  abicit."  Lachmann  quotes  from  thc 
Medea  of  Seneca,  v.  257  : 

"  Has  adice  Colchos,  adjce  (adiice)  Aeeten 
ducem," 

where  the  second  syllable  is  long  and  short 
in  the  same  verse.  The  compounds  of 
'  iacio  '  were  not  always  writteu  '  iicio,'  for 
in  Lucretius  we  have  "  eiecit  omnes,"  where 
'  eiecit '  is  the  present ;  and  Lachmaun 
refers  to  tlie  Lex  Servilia  of  Glaucia  (ed. 
Klenze,  p.  62),  where  tliere  is  "  quo  iou- 
dices  sorticolas  couieciant."  It  appears 
however  from  Gellius  (iv.  17)  that  it  be- 
came  commou  to  omit  oue  of  the  ii  in  sucli 
words  as  '  obiiciebat,'  and  it  was  supposed 
tliat  '  ob '  became  a  long  syllable ;  but 
Gellius  explains  that  such  words  as  '  obii- 
cere,'  '  coniicere,'  are  properly  written  with 
ii,  for  they  are  formed  from  '  iacio,'  and 
the  a  is  changed  iuto  i  in  the  compound 
verbs.  He  correctly  remarks  that  tlie 
first  i  in  ii  has  the  force  of  a  consouant. 
'  Obicibus  ruptis  '  (Virg.  Georg.  2.  480),  as 
it  appears,  was  also  sometimes  wTitteu  in 
the  tlme  of  Gelhus,  but  he  remarks  that 
the  complcte  form  is  '  Obiicibus.'  Tlie 
form  '  abiclt '  in  this  passage  is  irregular, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  example,  as  we  liave 
seeu.]  Ulysses  in  tlie  course  of  liis  story 
tells  how  Circe  described  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdistoliim  (xii.  73,  sqq.).  The  Laestry- 
gonian  canuibals  he  speaks  of  in  x.  81,  sqq. 
They  were  claimed  by  the  inhabitauts  of 
Formiae  as  their  aucestors  (Hor.  C.  iii.  16. 
34-,  n.,  aud  Introd.  to  iii.  17). 

19.  Nam  citius  Scyllani]  The  speaker 
says  he  might  perhaps  more  readily  swal- 
low  his  stories  about  the  roclcs  and  the 
wiuds  aud  his  crew  turned  to  pigs,  though 
these  are  mere  lies  (as  lie  implies  iuv.  17). 
But  did  he  think  tlie  Phaeaciaus  such 
fools  as  to  believe  about  the  giauts  that 
ate  men  ? 

20.  Cyanea,']  This  is  an  cmcndation  of 


Dausqneius  (on  Sllius  xiv.  515)  upon  the 
commou  readiug  '  Cvaues.'  Heinrich  adopts 
it,  aud  I  do  so  without  mucli  confidence. 
If  it  is  right,  tlie  caesura  and  two  conso- 
nants  followiug  will  account  for  the  '  a ' 
being  long.  Euperti  has  adoptcd '  Cyaneas ' 
from  oue  MS.  commouly  appealed  to  by 
R.  Stephens,  but  there  is  reason  to  think 
the  readings  were  sometimes  his  own.  P. 
has  '  Cyaneis,'  aud  some  others.  Jahn, 
Hermann,  [aud  Ribbeclc]  have  that  form, 
aud  Mr.  Mayor  says  it  is  the  ablativo  of 
place,  whicli  would  require  us  to  translate 
it  "  the  clashiug  rocks  in  Cyaneae,"  which 
has  no  meaning.  Cyaueis  is  only  another 
form  of  Cyanes,  the  accusative.  But  that 
is  corrupt.  Tlie  rocks  Juvenal  means  are 
the  Symplegades  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thraciau  Bosporus  from  the  Euxine,  to 
which  the  epithet  Kvaveai  was  commonly 
appHed  (Eurip.  Med.  2).  The  Scholiast 
asks  quietly  "  numquid  ad  haec  Ulixes  ac- 
cessit  ? "  But  Juvenal  has  confounded 
these  with  other  rocks  in  the  Sicilian  Sea, 
which  Circe  advised  Ulysses  to  avoid. 
Homer  (Odyss.  xii.  61)  calls  them  TlKayK- 
ral,  '  the  Wauderers,'  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  others  are  called  1,viJL-tTKriyades, 
'  concurrentia  saxa.'  When  Ulysses  was 
leaviug  tlie  island  of  Aeolus,  the  kiug  gave 
him  a  leatheru  bag  contaiuing  all  the 
winds.  His  companions  let  theui  out  of 
the  bag,  and  the  consequeuces  were  dis- 
astrous  (x.  19,  46).  Elpenor  was  one  of 
L^ysses'  compauions,  wliom  Circe  turned 
with  a  stroke  of  lier  light  rod  ('  tenui  ver- 
bere ')  into  swine. 

25.  De  Corcyraea  temetiiin]  The  Phae- 
acia  of  Homer,  which  is  a  fabulous  place, 
was  identified  iu  after  times  with  Corcyra. 
'  Temetum '  is  an  old  word  for  wine.  Ho- 
race  usos  it,  Epp.  ii.  2.  163,  where  see 
note  and  see  Forcelliui.  As  to  '  urna '  see 
vi.  426,  n.  '  Minimum '  is  used  adverbially, 
'miuimum  duxcrat,' as  "  Et  multum  lacri- 
mas  verba  inter  singula  fudit,"  Aen.  iii. 
348  (Heinecke,  Obs.  p.  105). 
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Solus  oiilm  hoc  Ithacus  nullo  sub  testo  canehat. 

Nos  niiranJa  quidem  setl  nuper  Consule  Junio 

Gesta  super  ealiJae  reteremus  moenia  Copti, 

Nos  vulji^i  scelus  et  eunetis  ^raviora  cothurnis. 

Nam  scelus,  a  Pyrrha  quan^iuam  omnia  syrmata  volvas,  30 

Nullus  apuJ  tragicos  populus  iacit.     Accipe  nostro 

Dira  quoJ  exemplum  feritas  produxerit  aevo. 

Inter  fhiitimos  vetus  atque  antiipia  simultas, 
Imniortale  oJium  et  nunquam  sanabile  vuhius 
ArJet  aJhuc,  Ombos  et  Tentyra.     Summus  utrinque     35 


26.  Sohis  enim  hoc  Ilhacvs~\  His  com- 
pauions  liad  all  perished,  and  he  came  alone 
to  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians  (v.  15,  n.). 
He  says  Ulysses  might  justly  be  suspected 
of  lying,  for  he  could  not  prove  his  story 
by  any  testimony  but  his  owu  ;  wliereas 
what  he  is  going  to  tell  was  a  publie  thing 
that  happened  ouly  thc  other  day. 

27.  nuper  Consiile  Junio~\  Jahn,  Hcr- 
mann,  [and  Ribbeck]  adopt  the  rcading 
'  Junco '  from  P.  very  unreasonably.  Tliere 
was  a  consul  of  that  name,  Aemilius  Jun- 
cus,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  a.d.  182, 
but  none  carlier;  and  there  is  not  the  lcast 
probability  that  .Tuvenal  wrote  so  late  as 
that.  The  common  and  correct  reading  is 
'Junio,'  and  the  consul  referrcd  to  is 
either  Appius  Junius  Sabinus  in  the  reigu 
of  Domitian,  a.D.  84-,  or  Q.  Junius  Rusticus 
iii  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a.d.  119.  See 
Introduction.  '  Nuper '  docs  not  fix  thc 
time  witliin  a  few  ycars.  See  above,  S.  ix. 
22,  n.  The  sounding  of  '  Juuio  '  as  two 
syllablcs  is  a  common  licence.  So  '  for- 
tuitus'  is  of  three  syllables  (xiii.  225), 
'ludium'  of  two  (vi.  82).  There  are  other 
instances  in  Juvenal  and  all  the  iwets. 

28.  moenia  Cojtti,'^  Coptos  was  a  town 
about  ten  Tniles  north  of  Thebes,  wliicli 
canie  into  importance  under  the  Ptolemics, 
owing  to  a  commercial  road  opened  between 
it  and  Berenice  (Cosseir)  on  the  Red  Sea. 
Pliny,  vi.  23.  Juvenal  calls  it  a  hot  place, 
as  he  called  Meroe  in  vi.  527.  '  Super ' 
means  higher  up  the  river. 

21).  ISos  vvlgi  scelus~\  Hc  says  he  is 
going  to  tcll  of  an  outrage  committed  by  a 
whole  peoplc,  and  thcrefore  notorious — an 
outrage  worse  than  any  to  be  found  in  all 
the  tragedies  since  the  dcluge.  He  first 
represents  tragedy  by  thc  '  cothuruus,'  the 
thick-soled  boot  wcrn  by  tragic  actors,  and 
the  '  syrnia,' tlieir  traiu  (S.  viii.  229,  n.). 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion  an<l  Pyn-liri  is 
commonly  taken  for  the  bcginning  of  timc. 
S.  i.  Si,  u. 


33.  vettis  atque  antiqua  simuJfas,']  '  Ve- 
tus '  nieans  that  tlie  ciuarrcl  is  of  long 
standing, -and  'antiqua'  goes  back  to  the 
origin  of  it,  which  wa.s  long  ago. 

35.  Ombos  et  Tenfifra.']  These  two  towns 
still  retain  substantially  tlieir  old  nanies, 
one  being  called  Ombou  and  the  otlicr  Den- 
derah,  where  there  still  stands  a  templc, 
erected,  it  is  supposed,  by  oue  of  the  Ptole- 
mies,  which  is  one  of  the  princi]ial  ruins  of 
Middle  Egypt.  Ombi  was  aljout  a  hundred 
miles  highcr  up  the  river  than  Tentyra, 
which  was  nearly  opposite  to  Coptos  on  tlie 
west  side.  Thebes  lay  bctween  them.  lu 
Ombi  the  crocodile  was  worshipped ;  in 
Tentyra  they  killed  and  ate  it  as  at  Ele- 
phantiue  (v.  2),  and  so  the  people  fell 
out. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  in  his  day  the 
Oxyrhynchites,  who  hcld  sacred  a  fish  with 
a  sharp  snout,  and  got  their  name  from  it 
(Wilkinson  calls  it  the  mizdeh,  a  '  mormy- 
rus '  remarkable  among  the  fi-jh  of  the  Nile 
for  its  pointed  nose,  Anc.  Eg.  iii.  58,  and 
ii.  p.  218,  sqq.,  2nd  series),  went  to  war 
with  the  Cynopolites,  the  dog-worshippers, 
because  these  ate  thc  fish,  and  the  otliers  by 
way  of  retaliation  ate  dogs  (vol.  ii.  p.  72, 
Wyt.  de  Iside  et  Osiride).  Pliny  (H.  X. 
viii.  25)  tells  a  wondcrful  story  of  the 
boldness  of  the  Tentyrites  in  attacking  tlie 
crocodiles.  They  swam  into  the  river,  he 
says,  got  upou  thcir  Iwcks,  and  when  the 
beasts  opencd  tlieir  mouths  they  thrust  in 
a  cudgel  which  thcy  hcld  in  both  liands, 
one  at  each  end,  and  so  steercd  the  aninials 
to  shorc.  When  thcy  got  tliem  thcre  they 
scolded  tliem  so  that  in  alarm  thcy  vouiited 
the  bodies  they  liad  eaten,  wliich  tlieii  got 
deccut  burial.  No  wondcr  that  he  adds, 
the  crocodilcs  ke))t  awaj'  from  tlie  Tcnty- 
ritcs  and  wcre  frightcncd  at  the  vcry  smcll 
of  thcm.  Seneca  (Xat.  Quaest.  iv.  2)  con- 
firnis  I'liny's  account. 

Tlic  M.*^S.  vary  iu  rcspect  to  Ombos. 
Most  havc  Combos.     P.  and  thc  Scholiast 
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Inde  furor  viilg-o  quod  uumina  vicinoi'um 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quum  solos  credat  habendos 
Esse  deos  quos  ipse  colit.     Sed  tempore  festo 
Alterius  populi  rapienda  occasio  cunctis 
Visa  inimicorum  primoribus  ac  ducibus,  ne 
Laetum  hilaremque  diem^  ne  mag-nae  g-audia  coenae 
Sentirent,  positis  ad  templa  et  compita  mensis 
Pervig-ilique  toro,  quem  noete  ac  luce  jacentem 
Septimus  interdum  sol  invenit.     Horrida  sane 
Aegyptus  ;  sed  luxuria^  quantum  ipse  notavi, 
Barbara  famoso  non  cedit  turba  Canopo. 
Adde  quod  et  facilis  ^actoria  de  madidis  et 
Blaesis  atque  mero  titubantibus.     Inde  virorum 


40 


45 


the  Nurnberg(l),aud  others  liave  Ombos, 
for  which  Achaintre,  "  solus  inter  alios  in- 
terpretes  "  as  he  boasts,  substituted  Coptos, 
and  Rupcrti  follows  him.  The  distance  be- 
tweentlietwo  places  is  the  stumbUng-block, 
because  Juvcnal  calls  them  '  finitinii.'  This 
will  not  decide  the  question,  and  the  read- 
ing  of  the  text  is  probably  right.  The 
Ombites  perhaps  had  nearer  neighbours 
who  dcspised  their  crocodile  worship,  as 
those  of  Elcphantine  (see  note  on  2),  but 
it  is  phain  from  Phny^s  account  that  the 
Tentyrites  were  the  most  vigorous  anti- 
crocodilists,  and  they  may  liave  taken 
on  themselves  the  championship  of  the 
cause. 

37.  Odit  iiierqiie  locus,']  A  true  speci- 
men  of  the  odium  theologicum.  '  Quum 
credat '  is  '  because  they  suppose.' 

38.  Sed  temporefesto~\  '  8ed  '  is  '  but  to 
proceed,'  or  '  bnt  not  to  dwell  on  the  cause,' 
or  any  thing  of  that  sort  (see  xiii.  135,  n., 
and  belovv,  v.  51).  He  goes  on  to  tell  how 
at  a  festival  of  the  Ombites,  when  they  were 
enjoying  themsclves  and  drunk,  the  Ten- 
tyrites  fell  upon  them.  They  came  up  the 
river  no  doubt  in  swarms  and  took  them  by 
surprise.  The  chiefs  thought  it  a  good  occa- 
sion  to  spoil  tlie  euemy's  sport.  'Ne  sen- 
tirent,'  &c.  is  to  prevent  their  enjoying 
their  holiday,  which  sometimes  lasted  seven 
days  and  nights,  with  tables  spread  in  the 
temples  and  the  streets.  It  was  a  religious 
festival.  Juvenal  speaks  as  a  Eoraan  when 
he  says  ' toro'  A  mat  would  be  all  be- 
tween  the  raau  and  the  bare  ground.  '  Per- 
vigili '  means  that  they  went  on  all  night, 
as  he  speaks  of '  pervigiles  popinas  '  because 
they  were  opeu  all  uight  (viii.  158). 

44.  Sorrida  sane  Aegyptus sl  From  this 


to  '  titubantibus '  Heiurich  pronounces 
spurious,  judging  it  to  be  a  reflection  more 
worthy  of  a  cloister  philosoplier  than  a 
satirist.  He  gives  the  credit  of  this  dis- 
covery  to  Francke,  '  his  pupil  and  friend,' 
who  has  the  same  readiness  as  his  teacher 
iu  findiug  monks  for  what  he  thinks  weak 
verses.  The  subject  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Introduction  to  this  volume  iu  conuexion 
with  the  words  'quantum  ipse  notavi.' 
What  is  said  is  that  Egypt  is  rude  enough  ; 
and  yet  in  luxurious  living  the  barbarians 
do  not  yield  to  the  iufamous  Canopus. 
Canopus  (i.  26,  u.)  was  a  seaport  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cauopic  brauch  of  the  Xile. 
It  is  uo  coutradiction  to  speak  of  the  bar- 
barians,  as  he  calls  them,  of  Upper  Egypt 
uot  yielding  to  Canopus  iu  profligacy.  Ca- 
nopus  was  at  this  time  full  of  Romaus  aud 
other  foreigners,and  the  habitsof  that  place 
woukl  not  represent  those  of  the  Egyptiaus 
in  general. 

47.  Adde  qvod  etfacilis  victoria']  The 
occasion  was  a  good  one  for  annoying  the 
enemy,  and  besides  this  it  was  one  when 
they  might  get  a  ready  victory,  while  the 
Ombites  were  drenched  with  wine,  stutter- 
ing  and  tumbling  about  drunk.  'Madi- 
dus,'  '  madere,'  'madeus,'  with  or  without 
'  vino,'  are  comraon  expressions  for  dniuk- 
enness. 

48.  Inde  virorum  Saltatus]  On  theone 
side  there  were  men  dancing  to  the  music 
of  a  black  flute-player,  perfuiues  (of  a  cer- 
tain  sort),  flowers,  and  garlands ;  on  the 
other  side  (the  invading  party)  nothiug  but 
hatred  and  an  empty  belly.  It  would  not 
be  uecessary  to  exphuu  this  if  Ruperti  had 
uot  in  his  fashion  thrown  some  doubt  upon 
the  meaning.     He  says  '  inde  '  and  '  hinc ' 
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Saltiitus  uigro  tibiciue,  qualiacuucjue 

Uuguenta  et  Hores  multaeque  in  fronte  corouae  ;  50 

Ilinc  jojunum  odium.     Sed  jurs^ia  prinux  sonarc 

Inci})iuut  animis  ardcntibus;   bacc  tuba  rixae. 

Deiu  damore  pari  concurritur,  et  vice  tcli 

Saevit  nuda  manus  :  paucae  sine  vuhiere  mahie ; 

Vix  cuiquam  aut  nulli  toto  certamine  nasus  55 

Intej^er.     Aspiceres  jam  cuncta  pcr  agmina  vultus 

Dimidios,  alias  facies  et  hiautia  ruptis 

Ossa  genis,  plenos  oculorum  sanguine  pugnos. 

Ludere  se  credunt  ipsi  tamcn  ct  pucrilcs 

Exercere  acies,  quod  nulhi  cadavcra  calccut :  60 

Et  sane  quo  tot  rixantis  millia  turbae 


may  be  rcfcrrcd  to  the  samc  subjcct :  "  inde, 
scil.  ex  cbrietate,  saltatus  cet.,  hinc,  ex 
eadem  jej  11  num,  h.  e.  infirumm  odium  (viri- 
bus  ebrietate  fractis)  proficiscebatur."  To 
this  nouseuse  he  adds  that  the  other  cx- 
planatiou  is  bctter.  '  Qualiacunque  '  he 
says  is  '  cujuscunque  generis,'  '  no  niattcr  of 
what  kiud;'"etiam  hoc  ebriis  couvcnit. 
Non  designatur  vilitas  unguentoruni,  quae 
in  Acgypto  pretiosissinia  erant."  If  he  had 
ever  been  in  an  Oricntal  crowd  he  woukl 
have  knowu  what  Juvenal  means  whcu  hc 
says  '  pcrfumcs,  such  as  they  are.'  Thcir 
scents  like  thcir  music  are  offensive  to  the 
scnses  of  Europeans.  The  Egyptians  had 
the  singlc  and  double  flutes  likc  those  of 
theGreeks  and  Eomaus,  but  much  longer; 
they  callcd  them  Sebi,  which  Hke  '  tibia ' 
mcant  the  lcg  bone.  They  were  played  by 
women  more  couimonly  thau  nien.  Daucing 
was  usual  ou  religious  occasions,  and  meu 
as  well  as  women  joined.  WUkinson  gives 
information  ou  this  subjcct  and  ou  Egyp- 
tian  music,  with  engravuigs,  iu  his  Anc.  Eg. 
vol.  ii.  223,  sqq. 

51.  Sed  jurgia  prima]  '  Sed  '  is  used 
as  above,  v.  38.  After  a  descriptiou  or 
digression  it  is  common.  '  Tuba  rixae' 
is  hke  '  prooemia  rixae '  in  iii.  288.  Tbcy 
shout  words  of  abuse,  and  this  is  the 
trumpet  that  calls  to  battle.  '  Auimis 
ardeutibus '  is  uiock  heroic,  '  with  hot 
courage.' 

57.  Dimidios,  aUasfacies^  As  to'dimi- 
dios '  sce  above,  v.  5.  It  docs  not  only 
mean  '  brokcn  off.'  There  is  'dimidium 
crus'  (xiii.  95)  for  a  broken  leg.  'Alias 
facies '  for  '  altered  faces '  is  like  "  Dices 
heu  quoties  te  speculo  videris  alterum" 
(Hor.  C.  iv.  10.  6). 


61.  Ei  sane  quo  tot  rixantis~\  "Thc 
people  think  this  is  ouly  chikVs  play,  and 
thcy  are  right ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  such 
thousauds  of  fighters  if  none  of  them  are 
killed?"  Thereishumour  in  this.  'Quo' 
is  used  as  in  S.  viii.  9,  "  Efiigics  quo  Tofc 
beUatorum,"  whcre  see  note.  '  Saxa  in- 
clinatis  per  humum  quaesita  lacertis '  ex- 
presses  the  way  in  which  thcy  stoop  to 
pick  up  the  stones  while  they  kecp  au  eye 
upon  the  encmy  all  the  time.  Stones  l»c 
says  are  the  usual  weapons  for  squabbles 
whcrc  towuspeople  fall  out  among  thcm- 
sclves.  '  Domestica'  meaus  such  as  thcy 
were  familiar  with.  He  alhules  in  what 
follows  to  Virgil,  Aen.  xii.  896,  sqq. : 

"  Nec  plura  eflatus  saxum  circumspicit  in- 

gens, 
Saxum  antiquum,  ingens,  campo  quod 

forte  jacebat, 
Limes  agro  positus,  litem  ut  discemerefc 

arvis. 
Yix  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cervice  subirent 
Qualia  uunc  homiuum  producit  corpora 

tellus ; 
Ille  manu  raptura  trepida  torquebat  ia 

hostem." 

Ajax  threw  a  great  stone  at  Hector  (II.  vii. 
268),  and  Diomed,  as  Juvenal  says,  hifc 
Aeneas  on  the  hip  with  a  stone  that  a 
couplc  of  mcu  of  unheroic  days  coukl  nofc 
liffc,  t  5f  fiiv  ()fa  TToAAf  Kol  olos  (II.  v. 
301).  Homer  lived  probably  not  many 
gcnerations  aftcr  the  Trojau  war.  The  race 
of  giauts  was  growing  k»ss  cvcn  in  iiis  (hiy. 
Uut  the  strong  nien  bcfore  Troy  wcre 
notliing  to  those  Nestor  kuew  iu  his  youth 
(Ih  i.  271),  aud  so  ifc  goes  ou.  The  past 
is  secn  through  a  mist,  aud  all  things  gono 
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Si  vivunt  omnes  ?     Ergo  acrior  impetns,  et  jam 

Saxa  inclinatis  per  humum  quaesita  lacertis 

Incipiunt  torqucrc^  domcstica  seditioni 

Tcla;  nec  hunc  lapidcm,  qualcs  et  Turnus  ct  Ajax,  G5 

Vel  quo  Tydides  percussit  pondere  coxam 

Aeneae^  scd  quem  valcant  cmittere  dcxtrae 

IlHs  dissimilcs  et  nostro  tempore  natae. 

Nam  g-enus  hoc  vivo  jam  decrescebat  Homero ; 

Terra  malos  homincs  nunc  educat  atque  pusillos  :  70 

Erg-o  deuSj  quicunque  aspexitj  ridet  ct  odit. 

A  diverticulo  rej^jctatur  fabula.     Postquam 

Subsidiis  aucti  pars  altcra  promere  ferrum 

Audet  et  infestis  pug-nam  instaurare  sagittis ; 

Terga  fvig-a  celeri  praestantibus  omnibus,  instant  75 

Q.ui  vicina  colunt  umbrosae  Tentyra  palmae. 

Labitur  hinc  quidam  nimia  formidine  cursum 

Praecipitans  capiturque  :  ast  ilhim  in  plurima  seetum 

Frusta  et  particulas^  ut  multis  mortuus  unus 

Sufficeret,  totum  corrosis  ossibus  cdit  80 

Victrix  turba ;  nec  ardenti  dccoxit  aeno 

Aut  vcrubus ;  longum  usquc  adeo  tardumque  putavit 

Exspectare  focos^  contenta  cadavere  crudo. 

Hic  gaudere  libet  quod  non  violaverit  ig-nem, 

luust  needs  be  greater  and  better  tliau  tlie  from  this  place  that  by  Teutyra  there  was 

])resent.     But  nien  and  things  are  much  a  grove  of  pahns,  no  uncomnion  thing; 

what  they  have  been  and  always  will  be.  but  this  grove  was  perhaps  an  uncommon 

He  says  men  of  this  day  are  both  wicked  one.     '  Hinc  '  is  not  '  owing  to  the  hasty 

and  feeble,  so  the  gods,  or  whichever  of  flight '  (Mayor),  but '  on  this  side,'  that  is, 

the  gods  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at  men,  the  fugitives,  as  the  context  shows.     '  Us- 

both  laugh  at  thcm  und  hate  them.     '  Qui-  que  adeo  '  (82)  belongs  to  both  adjectives, 

cunque  aspexit '  is  contemptuous  and  Epi-  '  so  very  tedious  and  slow.' 

curean.     [In  v.  6i,  Poi  and  Ilibbeck  have  S^.  Hie  gaudere  lihet]     "Herewemay 

*  seditione.']  rejoice  that  they  did  not  desecrate  that  fire 

72.    A    diverticulo   repetatur  fahuJa.']  wbich  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven  and 

"  After  this  digression  we  may  go  back  to  gave  to  earth.    I  congratulate  the  element 

our  story."     He  niight  have  expressed  this  on  its  escape,  aud  I  dare  say  you  rejoice 

niore    shortly  by  '  sed '   (vv.    38,    51)    or  too."     He  is  addressing  his  friend.     This 

'ergo'  (x.  54).     '  Pars  altera'  is  the  Ten-  element  has  from  the  earhest  times  been 

tyrites,  wlw  got  a  reinforcement  and  put  respected  as  a  beneficial  ageut  and  as  the 

the  Ombites  to  flight.    Tlie  reading  '  prae-  symbol  of  the  divine  attributes  and  of  the 

stantibus  omnibus,  instant '  is  that  of  nearly  hfe  of  man.     The  Persians  worshipped  it, 

all  the  MSS.     Jahn,  Hermann,  [and  Rib-  and  their  descendants  the  Parsees  do  so 

beek]  have  adopted  a  conjectural  reading  still.     But  Juvenal  is  only  writing  sarcasti- 

'  praestant     instantibus     Ombis,'     which  cally.     Giftbrd  thiuking  him  serious  could 

changes  the  subject  and  makes  the  Om-  not  "see  the  purport  of  this  apostrophe  to 

bites  the  pursuers.     But  there  is  no  au-  Volusius,  for  the  Romans  cared  little  for 

tbority  for  this,  and  the  people  were  not  fire  and  the  Egyptians  still  less.     The  mys- 

called   Ombi  but   Ombitae.      It   appears  teries  of  Mithra  (he   adds)  were  neither 
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Qucm  summa  caeli  raptum  de  pai-te  Prometheus  85 

Donavit  terris.     Elemento  gratulor  et  te 

Exsultare  reor.     Se<l  qui  mordcre  cadaver 

Sustinuit  nil  unquam  hac  carne  libcntius  edit. 

Xani  scelere  in  tanto  ne  quaeras  et  dubites  an 

Prima  voluptatem  gula  senserit ;  ultimus  autem  90 

Qui  stetit  absumpto  jam  toto  eorpore,  ductis 

Pcr  terram  dig-itis,  aliquid  de  sang-uine  g^ustat. 

Vascones,  hacc  fama  cst,  alimentis  talibus  olini 

Produxere  animas ;  sed  res  diversa,  sed  illic 

Fortunae  invidia  est  bcllorumque  ultima,  casus  95 

Extremi,  longae  dira  obsidionis  cgcstas. 


unknown  nor  unpractiscd  at  Romc  whcn 
Juvcnal  wrote  :  if  his  friend  was  attached 
to  them  a  complimeut  might  be  inteuded, 
though  even  in  that  case  the  introduction 
of  Prometheus  would  show  a  want  of  judg- 
ment.  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose."  Giflbnl  does  not  commonly  fall  into 
this  sort  of  j^edantrv.  The  mysteries  of 
Mithra  were  probably  as  Httle  known  to 
or  eared  for  by  Juvenal  and  his  imaginary 
friend  as  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
which  his  translator  supposes  him  to  have 
been  influenced  by. 

87.  Sed  qiii  mordere  cadaver]  'Scd'  is, 
as  before,  a  way  of  carrying  on  the  subject 
after  a  digression.  As  to  '  sustinuit '  see 
S.  xiv.  127,  n.  '  Whoever  had  the  heart  to 
taste  the  carcase  never  ate  any  meat  with 
greater  relish.'  'Qui'implies  that  every 
oue  who  tasted  was  pleased,  as  'nam' 
shows ;  "  for  you  are  not  in  a  crime  so 
great  to  hesitate  and  ask  whetlier  it  was 
only  the  first  palate  that  was  sensible  of 
pleasure.  Nay,  the  very  last  man,  who 
stopped  behind  after  the  whole  body  was 
eaten  up,  scraped  the  bloody  earth  with 
his  fingers  and  licked  them."  It  is  a 
horrid  story. 

93.  Vascones,  haec  fama  est,']  The  ter- 
ritory  of  the  Vascones  lay  where  now  is 
the  province  of  Navarre.  After  the  mui'der 
c)f  Sertorius,  B.C.  72,  many  of  the  towns  in 
Hispania  which  had  taken  part  with  liim 
afriiiist  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Q.  Metcllus 
Pius  (the  son  of  the  more  distinguished 
Metellus  Numidicus)  held  out  and  were 
besieged  by  those  commanders  or  their  le- 
gati.  Among  the  rest  wa.s  Calagrurris  Xas- 
sica,  a  town  on  tlie  right  bauk  of  tlie 
Iberus.  Afler  having  been  unsuccessfuUy 
besieged  during  the  life  of  Sertorius  it  was 


attacked  again  after  his  death  by  L.  Afra- 
nius,  the  legatus  of  Pompeius.  Altliough 
Sertorius  had  acted  with  great  severity  to 
somc  of  the  native  nobiUty  shortly  before 
his  death,  the  i>eople  werc  devoted  to  hini, 
as  Plutarch  says,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
eity  resistcd  the  siege  to  such  extremities 
that  tliey  wcre  reduced  to  eating  each 
othcr.  The  account  of  Valcrius  Maximus 
is  that  they  only  ate  the  woinen  and  chil- 
dren.  "  Quo  perseverantius  interempti 
Scrtorii  cineribus  obsidionem  Cn.  Pom- 
peii  frustrantes  fidem  praestareut,  quia 
nullum  jam  aliud  in  urbe  corum  supererat 
animal,  uxores  suas  natosque  ad  usum 
nefariae  dapis  verteruut.  Quoque  diutius 
armata  juventus  viscera  sua  visceribus  suis 
aleret,  infelices  cadaverum  reliquias  salire 
non  dubitavit "  (vii.  6.  Ext.).  This  obsti- 
nate  resistance  seems  to  have  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  Romans.  Florus 
(iii.  22)  says  "  in  fame  nihil  non  experta 
Calagurris." 

9-4.  sed  res  diversa,  sed  illic']  '  Sed  '  is 
repeatcd  here  as  '  at '  is  in  Horace,  S.  i. 
3.  32,  sq., 

" At  est  bonus  ut  melior  ^'ir 

Non  alius  quisquam,  at  tibi  amicns,  at  in- 

genium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore," 

and  in  otlier  places  mentioncd  in  a  note 
there.  Juvcnal  says  in  the  case  of  the 
Vascones  the  circumstanccs  were  diflerent ; 
it  was  the  malice  of  Fortune  and  the  ex- 
treniities  of  war  that  drove  them  to  this 
horrid  act.  '  Bellonun  ultima '  is  like  "  dis- 
criminis  ultima "  (xii.  55).  The  Greeks 
commonly  used  tcx^-'^''-  iu  the  same  way. 
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Hujus  enim  quod  nunc  ag-itur  miserabile  debet 

Exemplum  esse  cibi ;  sicut  modo  dicta  mihi  gens 

Post  omnes  herbas,  post  cuncta  animalia^  quidquid 

Cogebat  vacui  ventris  furor,  hostibus  ipsis  100 

Pallorem  ac  maciem  et  tenues  miserantibus  artus, 

]\Iembra  aliena  fame  lacerabant  esse  parati 

Et  sua.     Quisnam  hominum  veniam  dare,  quisve  dcorum 

Yiribus  abnuerit  dira  atque  immania  passis, 

Et  quibus  illorum  poterant  ig-noscere  manes  105 

Quorum  corporibus  vescebantur  ?     Melius  nos 

Zenonis  praecepta  monent ;  nec  enim  omnia,  quaedam 

Pro  vita  facienda  putat.     Sed  Cantaber  unde 

StoicuSj  antiqui  praesertim  aetate  Metelli  ? 

Nunc  totus  Graias  nostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas.        iio 


97.  Hiijus  enim  quod  mtnc  agitin-]  "  The 
case  is  diftevent,  Ibr  this  sort  of  food  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  (that  whlch  nicn 
are  reduced  to  by  a  siegc)  ought  to  excite 
pity;  as  for  instancc  the  people  I  have  just 
mentioned,"  &c.  Hehad  heard  less  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusaleni  or  he  inight  liave  found 
plenty  of  like  horrors  there.  In  the  phxce 
where  hc  wrote  the  same  scenes  were  en- 
aeted  three  ceuturies  later.  See  Gibbon's 
account  of  the  first  siege  of  Eome  l)y  the 
Goths  (c.  31).  Ovid  describes  Erisichthon 
as  doiug  that  which  Juvenal  says  these 
people  were  ready  to  do  (esse  parati  et 
sua) : 

"  Ipse  suos  artus  lacero  divellere  morsu 
Coepit,  et  infelix  minuendo  corpus  ale- 
bat."  (Met.  viii.  877,  sq.) 

Erasmus  quotes  as  a  proverb  airavTa. 
ydp  TOi  fipajTO.  iro\iopKovfj,€vois :  omnia 
esculenta  obsessis  (ashe  Latinizes  it). 

lOi.  Tlribiis  alnuerit']  Jahn,  Hermann, 
[and  Ribbeck]  have  '  ventribus '  from  a 
conjecture  of  H.  Yalesius,  who  refers  to 
various  placcs  which  only  show  that  Juve- 
nal  uses  '  ventres.'  P.  and  all  the  good 
MSS.  have  '  viribus.'  A  few  have  '  urbi- 
bus'  which  is  probably  a  correction.  Ru- 
perti  would  be  satisfied  with  'civibus,' 
'  fortibus,'  '  talibus  ;'  I  thiuk  '  viribus  ' 
with  the  support  of  uearly  all  the  MSS.  is 
at  lcast  as  good  as  any  of  these  with  no 
autliority  at  all.  '  Invidus '  would  suit 
the  seuse.  But  we  must  be  content  with 
what  we  have  got.  '  Vii-ibus '  may  mean 
'  strongr  men.' 


107.  Zenonis  praecepta  monent  f]  Juve- 
nal  says  (xiii.  122)  he  has  never  read  the 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and  others.  But  he 
rightly  represents  them  here.  The  sacrifice 
of  Hfe  to  duty  was  a  rule  they  always 
taught,  and  they  professed  no  such  love  of 
life  or  fear  of  death  as  would  lead  to  the 
neglect  of  the  first  principles  of  natural 
aftection.  But  it  does  not  foUow  that  they 
niight  not  have  advised  the  holding  of  a 
town  at  any  cost  against  an  enenij'  with  the 
chivalrous  motive  attributed  to  the  peoplc 
of  Calagurris.  '  Nec  enim  '  is  equivalent  to 
'  etsi  enim  non.'  He  calls  them  Cantabri 
witliout  strict  accuracy.  The  Cantabri  lay 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  sea,  farther 
west  than  the  Vascones,  who  were  south 
of  the  mountains.  As  to  Metellus  see  note 
on  V.  93.  He  calls  him  '  antiquus,'  because 
every  thing  was  antiquated  that  was  before 
tlie  time  of  the  empire.  The  republic  and 
its  times  and  its  struggles  were  well-nigli 
forgotten,  or  remembered  chiefly  as  subjects 
for  declamation.  'Antiquus  '  has  nothing 
personal  to  ilctclhis  in  it,  as  Ruperti  sup- 
poses.  He  quotes  the  rough  saying  of  Ser- 
torius  (Plut.  V.  Sert.  c.  19)  when  Metellus 
came  up  to  the  assistance  of  Pompeius  : 
dw'  iyctiyf  Thv  nalSa  tovtov,  e<  fir]  naprjv 
T)  ypavs  imivf),  ■KKrjyals  tiv  vov6fTri(ras 
eh  "Pwu.r]v  amaTaKKeiv.  "  If  that  old 
womau  had  not  come  up,  I  would  have 
whipped  this  boy  and  given  him  a  lesson 
and  sent  him  back  to  Rome." 

110.  yunc  totus  Graias']  He  says  it  is 
diflerent  now,  for  all  the  world  has  tbe 
literature  and  philosophy  of  Greece  and 
Rome.    HecallsRome 'our  Athens.'    Their 
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Gallia  causidicos  docnit  facunda  Britannos, 
De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule. 
Nohilis  ille  tamen  pojjulus  quom  diximus,  et  par 
A  irtuto  atcjuo  iido  sod  mnjor  olado  Sa^uutus 
Tale  quid  exousat.     Maeotide  saevior  ara 
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spiritand  thcir  institutions  wcrc  tlicir  own; 
their  taste  and  philosojiliy  the  Konians  pot 
from  tirecce,  and  hy  thcir  conipiests  thcse 
were  propafratal  whcrctJrccce  wonhl  othcr- 
wise  ncver  havc  hccn  knuwn.  Thoujjh  thc 
Ronians  wcrc  iiot  a  lcarnod  j)cople,  Htcra- 
ture  and  art  followcd  tlicni  wlicrcvcr  thcy 
went,  and  wlicn  Juvcnal  livcd  u  grauiniar 
school  niay  very  possihly  havc  existcd  on 
the  spotwhcre  I  ain  writing  (Aiiuae  Sulis), 
or  a  rhetorician  niay  havc  bccn  prcparing 
youths  for  the  liighcr  schools  of  Lugdu- 
num  and  Massilia.  (Scc  S.  i.  14;  vii.  118, 
n.)  The  Thule  of  gcographcrs  was  tlie 
largest  of  tlic  Shethmd  Ishmds.  Hc  says 
they  wcre  talking  of  hiring  a  master  of 
rhetoric  there.  Mcrcatorcs  had  no  douht 
found  their  way  to  Tliule :  but  the  Konians 
never  took  possession  of  tliat  isLand.  There 
is  anothcr  Tlmlc,  which  is  only  knownfrom 
fabnlons  reports.  But  it  was  prol)al)Iy  part 
of  the  mainland  of  Europc,  much  to  the 
north  of  Britain. 

113.  Nohilis  ille  tamen poptilus^  "How- 
ever,  thougli  that  noble  pcople  we  have 
spoken  of  (the  Vascones)  were  no  Stoics 
and  had  none  of  our  lcarning,  they  and  the 
Saguntines,  tlieir  Cfjuals  in  couragc  and 
fidclity  and  worse  in  tlicir  sulfcrings,  had 
excuse  for  any  such  conduct " — not  "  urges 
some  such  plea  as  this  (of  neccssity)  :  so 
'  exc.  morbum,'  &c."  (Mayor.)  There  is 
nothing  said  about  necessity,  and  tlie  na- 
ture  of  the  excuse  is  left  to  l)e  infcrred. 

Saguntus  is  a  form  of  ZukvvOos,  from 
which  island  (Zante)  the  colony  originally 
came.  The  form  Saguntus  is  not  so  com- 
mon  as  Sagnntum.  It  was  a  town  on  the 
east  coast  of  Hispania,  a  milc  from  thesea. 
It  was  in  chisc  aUiance  with  the  Komans  at 
the  time  wl)cn  Hannihal  was  apjiointcd  to 
command  the  armies  of  Carthage  in  His- 
pania,  and  hc  madc  it  f)nc  of  his  tirst  ob- 
jects  to  pick  a  quarrcl  with  the  Saguntincs 
and  lay  siege  to  the  town,  which  he  took 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months  b.c.  219. 
When  the  inhabitants  wcre  rcduccd  to  the 
last  cxtremity  and  hard  tcnns  of  peace  wcre 
hrought  them,  some  of  the  lcading  mcn 
without  any  warning  to  tlic  othcrs  lcft  the 
Bcnatc-house,  got  together  all  thc  silvcr  and 
gold  they  could  collect,  and  madc  a  tire  in 


tlic  markct-phice  into  which  thcy  thrcw  tho 
trcasures  and  thcmselvcs.  Whcn  Hannihal 
cntcrcd  the  town  lie  ordcrcd  all  the  nialcs 
of  full  age  to  he  put  to  death  (Livy  xxi. 
li).  Florus  tells  the  story  of  thc  tirc  with 
additions  (ii.  6.  G) :  "  iinmancm  in  foro  cx- 
citant  rogum :  tum  dcsupcr  sc  suosque 
cum  omnibus  opibus  suis  fcrro  et  igni  cor- 
rumpunt;"and  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  G. 
1)  says  the  same  :  "  collatis  in  forum  quae 
unicuique  erant  carissima,"  &c.  All  the 
WTitcrs  attribute  their  gallant  conduct  to 
their  fidclity  to  Uome,  and  Valerius  is 
cloqucnt  on  tliispoint:  "Crcdidcrim  tunc 
ipsam  Fidcm  humana  ucgotia  speculantcm 
mocstum  gessisse  vultum,  pcrsevcrantissi- 
mum  sui  cultum,  iniquac  fortunae  judicio, 
tam  acerbo  exitu  damnatum  ccrncntem." 
Augustin  has  a  chaptcr  on  the  Saguntines 
(de  Civ.  Dci  iii.  20)  in  which  lie  highly 
praises  their  fidclity  and  wishcs  it  liad 
hccn  in  a  bctter  cause  that  they  might 
liave  won  etcrnal  life.  He  says  what 
Juvenal  appears  to  have  belicvcd,  "  etiam 
suorum  cadaveribus  a  nonnullis  pasta  per- 
liihetur."  Silius  has  a  great  many  rather 
tiresome  verses  at  the  end  of  liis  second 
hook  about  the  fall  and  faithfuhiess  of 
Saguntum,  which  some  may  think  poetical. 
In  Frcinshem's  note  on  Florus,  ii.  18, 
15  (I)uker's  cdition,  Leyden,  1744),  is  a 
catalogue  of  towns  which  dcfcndcd  them- 
selves  as  obstinatcly  as  these  that  Juvenal 
mcntions.  Thcy  are  twcnty-five  in  num- 
ber,  and  thcir  collcctive  history  would 
givc  such  a  picture  of  war  as  might  niake 
its  advocates  think  differently.  '  Sagun- 
tina  fames '  camc  to  be  a  provcrb  among 
the  Romans  as  Kiixhs  M-fi\ios  among  the 
Greeks  from  the  siege  of  Melos  by  the 
Athenians.  See  Thucyd.  v.  114;  Aris- 
toph.  Av.  18G;  and  Erasmus,  Adag.  p. 
564,  foL  cd. 

115.  Mafotide  saevior  ara]  The  legend 
rcspecting  the  Tauri  who  sacrificcdto  tlieir 
goddcss  all  strangers  that  camc  to  thcir 
country  is  most  poi)ularly  knowii  tlirougli 
p]uripidcs'play,  Iphigcnia  in  Tanris,  «hich 
turns  upon  tlic  rccognition  of  Iphi^'i  nia 
and  licr  brothcr  Orcstcs,  she  hcing  ihe 
jiricstcss  of  the  goddcss  and  hc  a  stran^-er 
brought  to  hc  sacriticed.  Thc  Tauri  in- 
A   a 
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Aeg-yptus ;  quippe  illa  nefandi  Taurica  saeri 
Inventrix  homines  (ut  jam  quae  carmina  tradunt 
Digna  fide  credas)  tantum  iramolat,  ulterius  nil 
Aut  gravius  cultro  timet  hostia.     Quis  modo  casus 
Impulit  hos  ?  quae  tanta  fames  infestaque  vallo 
Arma  coegerunt  tam  detestabile  monstrum 
Audere  ?     Anne  aliam  terra  Memphitide  sicca 
Invidiam  facerent  nolenti  surg-ere  Nilo  ? 
Qua  nec  terribiles  Cimbri^  nec  Britones  unquam, 
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habited  the  Chersonesus  ■vvhieh  bore  their 
name  (the  Crimea).  All  the  barbarous 
tribes  on  the  borders  of  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(Sea  of  Azov)  were  called  Maeotae.  '  llla 
Taurica'  is  that  Tauric  gotldess ;  the  Greeks 
called  her  Artemis.  Herodotus  calls  her 
7]  IlapOeVos,  andsaysthat  the  uatives  named 
her  Iiihigenia,  and  that  tliey  killed  their 
vietims  with  a  club  aud  hung  their  hcads 
upon  a  cross.  Tlie  heads  of  their  euemies 
they  set  up  over  their  houses  which  tliey 
were  supposed  to  pi'otect  (iv.  103).  '  Ut 
jam  '  is  '  supposing  only  :'  '  jam  '  gives  em- 
phasis  to  '  ut.'  It  is  the  particle  most 
nearly  resemblmg  the  Greek  5r]  in  its  com- 
monest  uses. 

119.  Qtiis  modo  castts  lynpulit  hos  ?] 
'  Modo  '  gives  emphasis  to  '  quis,'  like  tij 
7roT€ ;  it  is  "  what  chance  at  all  drove  these 
Egyptians  to  their  crime  ?  What  so  great 
famine,  what  arms  attacking  their  waUs, 
compelled  them  to  dare  so  detestable,  so 
monstrous  a  deed  ?  "  Heinrich  says  '  modo ' 
is  for  '  tamen,'  iu  which  I  tliink  he  is 
wrong.  "  The  force  of  the  particle  will  be 
plain  if  we  chauge  the  form  of  the  sentence  : 
'  His  si  quo  modo  essent  casu  impulsi, 
ignoscendum  erat.'  '  What  calamity,  if 
nothing  more,  drove  these  to  the  act  ?'  ' 
(Mayor.)  This  is  not  to  transpose  but  to 
alter  the  senteucc,  aud  the  translation  given 
does  not  render  it  in  either  form. 

122.  Anne  aliam  terra  MempTiitide 
sieca~\  "  Could  they,  if  the  land  of  ]\Iem- 
phis  were  all  dry,  oftier  greater  insult  to  the 
Nile  because  he  would  not  rise  ?" 

"  Se  la  terra  di  Menfl  asciutta  fosse, 
E'  I  Nilo  colle  sue  soverchianti  onde 
Non  volesse  iuoudar  1'  arse  campagne, 
Qual  far  gli  si  potria  scorno  maggiore  ?  " 
(Accio.) 

The  English  translators  seem  to  have 
missed  the  meauing.  Till  the  Persian  con- 
quest  (b.c.  525)  Memphis  and  Thebes  were 
rivals  in  importance.  Both  were  of  fabulous 


antiquity.  Memphis  was  always  the  chief 
seat  of  commerce,  while  Thebes  seems  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  kings.  Both 
cities  were  gi'eatly  injured  by  the  con- 
querors  (v.  6,  n.). 

12i.  Qua  nec  terribiles  Cimbri,']  The 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  their 
destruction  by  Marius  is  mentioned  in  viii. 
249,  sqq.  The  Cimbrica  Chersonesus  is 
part  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Deumark, 
but  whether  these  barbarians  came  from 
thence  is  a  diflicult  question.  At  the  end 
of  Latham's  edition  of  Tacitus'  Germania, 
tbere  is  a  note  on  the  Cimbri  in  p.  133, 
The  same  writer  (Dict.  Geog.)  considers 
thc  Britones  to  be  diff^erent  from  the  Bri- 
tauni ;  but  the\'  are  at  any  rate  not  so 
here.  ForceUini  says  they  are  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  modem  Bretagne.  But  that 
is  a  mistake.  There  can  be  no  doubt  our 
ancestors  are  meant,  whose  human  sacri- 
flces  got  them  a  bad  name.  See  note  on 
Hor.  C.  iii.  4.  33  :  "Visam  Britannos  hos- 
pitibus  feros."  As  to  the  Sauromatae  see 
S.  ii.  1,  n.  The  name  in  this  place  is  more 
limited  than  there.  The  Sauromatae  of 
Herodotus  were  said  to  be  descended  from 
the  Amazons,  and  to  live  betweeu  the  Ta- 
nais  (Don)  and  the  Rha  (Volga)  (iv.  21. 
116).  Their  women  never  married  till 
they  had  killed  an  enemy.  The  Agathyrsi 
Herodotus  describes  as  persons  of  delicate 
habits,  who  wore  gold  ornaments  and  had 
their  wives  in  common.  Hei'odotus  (iv. 
49,  104)  places  them  at  the  source  of  the 
river  Maris  (Maras  or  Marosch)  which 
flows  iuto  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss)  the  largest 
tributary  of  tbe  Ister.  If  that  be  con-ect, 
they  occupied  part  of  the  modern  Tran- 
silvania  and  were  Dacians.  But  other 
writers  place  them  further  to  the  N.E., 
nearer  to  the  Sauromatae,  with  whom  they 
arc  often  meutioned.  Virgil  speaks  of  them 
as  "  picti  Agathyrsi "  (Aen.  iv.  146).  They 
tattooed  their  skins  and  dyed  their  hair 
blue. 


SATIRA  XV. 

Sauromataeque  truccs  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi,  125 

Hac  saevit  rabic  imbclle  et  inutile  vulg-us, 

Parvula  lictilibus  solitum  dare  vela  phaselis 

Et  brevibus  pictae  remis  incumbere  tcstae. 

Nec  pocnam  scderi  invenies^  nec  digna  parabis 

Supplicia  his  populis,  in  quorum  mente  pares  sunt         130 

Et  similes  ira  atque  fames.     INIollissima  corda 

Ilumano  <i^cneri  dare  se  natura  fatetur 

Quae  lacrimas  dcdit :  haec  nostri  pars  optima  sensus. 

Plorare  ergo  jubet  casum  lugentis  amici. 


125.  Sauromataeque  truces']  According 
to  Bentlcy's  rule  uoticed  above  (xiii.  44) 
tliis  '  que  '  should  he  '  ve,'  and  so  it  is  in  a 
few  MSS.  which  Ruperti  has  followed.  I 
feel  quite  safe  in  following  the  great  niajo- 
rity,  which  have  '  que.' 

126.  rabie  imbelle~\    A  common  hiatus. 
—  imbelle  et  inutile  vulgus,']      This  is 

very'contemptuous,  but  not  so  strong  as 
Horace's  language  (Epod.  ix.  13)  : 

"  Fcrt  vallum  et  arma  miles  et  spadonibus 
Servire  rugosis  potest. 
Interque  sigua  turpe  militaria 
Sol  adspicit  conopium." 

"  Contaminato  cum  grege  turplum  Morbo 
virorum  "  (C.  i.  37.  9).  The  construction 
of  the  ordiuary  river  boats  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  96).  They  were  built  of  the 
wood  of  the  acanthus  and  wcre  propelled 
by  oai-s  and  sails  which  were  madc  of 
byblus.  These  boats  wcre  painted  red,  yel- 
low,  or  green,  and  sometimcs  all  those 
colours,  and  tlie  sails  were  composed  of 
squares  of  ditierent  colours.  The  name 
^ven  by  Herodotus  to  them  was  'baris.' 
'  Phasclus '  is  Greek  :  it  is  the  name  of 
a  bean,  and  it  is  supposed  the  name  may 
have  bcen  given  to  a  certain  sort  of  boat 
from  its  likeness  in  shape  to  a  bean-pod. 
Servius  on  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  287,  sqq., 

"  Nam  qua  Pellaci  geus  fortunata  Canop^ 
AccoUt  etfuso  stagnantcm  flumiue  Nilum, 
Et  circum  pictis  vehitur  sua  rura  phase- 
lis," 

says  '  phaseli '  were  "  breves  naviculae  qui- 
bus  utuntur  cum  stagnaverit  Nilus."  Sfra- 
bo  (p.  788,  D.)  says  that  in  the  Delta 
canoes  of  clay  were  used  ou  the  numerous 
canals.  Wilkinsou  (Anc.  Eg.  c.  9)  has  a 
good  many  pages  on  ships  and  boats  and  a 
coloured  engraving  of  two  that  were  richly 
painted,  but  he  makes  no  meution  of  boats 
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of  clay.  He  says  the  custom  of  painting 
thcir  boats  "  in  brilliant  and  lively  colours 
continued  to  thc  latcst  times,  loug  after 
the  couquest  of  thc  country  by  tlie  Ro- 
mans  ;  aud  when  the  Arabs  iuvaded  Egypt 
in  638  uudcr  Amer  the  general  of  the 
Caliph  Omer,  oue  of  the  objects  that 
struck  thcm  with  surprise  was  the  gay  ap- 
pearancc  of  the  paintcd  boats  of  the  Nilc  " 
(vol.  iii.  p.  200). 

131.  Et  similes  ira  atquefames.~\  "  In 
whosc  miuds  rage  and  faminc  are  equal  and 
alike ;"  their  rage  is  as  strong  as  famiue  iu 
othcrs,  and  like  iu  its  effects. 

— -3/o//8s*j»jacorc?a]Nothingcanbemore 
touchiug  aud  manly  than  the  vcrscs  that 
follow,  of  which  Rupertl  has  uothing  better 
to  say  thau  that  they  are  spun  out  more  in 
the  declamation  style  than  that  of  satire. 
Their  style  is  that  of  nature,  and  there  is 
no  satire  so  strong  as  tliat  which  brings  the 
purc  emotious  of  nature  iuto  contrast  with 
the  bad  passions  and  vices  of  mankind. 
Any  body  with  a  graiu  of  fecling  will  come 
with  pleasant  surprisc  upou  a  seutiment  so 
true  and  simply  expressed  after  the  rcvolt- 
ing  picture  that  has  gone  before.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  know  that  this  severe  satirist 
could  be  tender  when  occasion  rcquired, 
and  knew  the  worth  of  manly  tcars. 

134.  Plorare  erffo  Jubet]  '  Ergo'  means 
'  she  then  who  has  givcn  us  tears  bids  us 
use  them  in  the  expression  of  synipathy 
with  our  suffering  fellows.'  '  Casum  lugen- 
tis  amici '  is  thc  reading  of  Ruperti  and 
Heinrich.  [Jahn  and  Ribbeck]  liave  tho 
commou  reading,  '  causam  diccntis,'  vi'hich 
is  dcfended  by  making  '  causam  dicentis 
amici '  aud  '  rei '  oue  subject,  thus  :  '  squa- 
lorem  amici  causam  dicentis  reique.'  But 
that  construction  is  harsh.  Several  MSS. 
and  old  editions  have  '  lugentis  ;'  '  casum  ' 
is  in  very  few.  '  Squalorem '  refers  to  the 
appearancc  of  mourning,   beard  uushorn, 
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Squaloremque  rei,  pupillum  acl  jura  vocantem  135 

Circumseriptorem,  cujus  manantia  fletu 

Ora  puellares  faciunt  incerta  capilli. 

Naturae  imperio  gemimusj  quum  funus  aclultae 

Virginis  occurrit,  vel  terra  clauditur  infans 

Et  minor  ig-ne  rog-i.     Quis  enim  bonus  et  face  dignus   140 

Arcana^  cj^ualem  Cereris  vult  esse  sacerdos^ 

Ulla  aliena  sibi  credat  mala  ?     Separat  hoc  nos 

A  grege  mutorum,  atcj^ue  ideo  venerabile  soli 

Sortiti  ing-enium,  divinorumc|vie  capaces, 

Atque  exercendis  capiendisque  artibus  apti,  145 

Sensum  a  caelesti  demissum  traximus  arce, 

Cujus  egent  prona  et  terram  spectautia.     Mundi 


unwasbecl  toga,  and  so  forth,  put  on  by 
persons  iu  sorrow  or  on  trial  (Pers.  i.  83). 
Heinrich  quotes  Aeu.  ii.  93  :  "  Et  casum 
insontis  mecum  indignabar  amici." 

135.  pupillum  ad  jiira  vocantein]  The 
proper  expression  for  bringing  a  man  be- 
fore  the  court  is  '  in  jus  vocare,'  which  is 
explained  on  Horace,  S.  i.  9.  77.  '  Cir- 
cumscribere '  is  used  twice  above  (x.  222, 
xiv.  237).  When  a  '  pupillus  '  came  of  age 
he  could  bring  an  actiou  against  liis  tutor 
for  mismanagement  of  his  property.  If 
the  tutor  was  condemned  the  penalty  was 
*  infamia.'  (See  Long's  article  '  Tutor '  in 
Dict.  Ant.)  Boys  wore  long  hair  till  they 
took  the  'toga  virilis.'  This  is  therefore 
the  case  of  a  '  pupilhis  '  complaining  of  his 
tutor  during  his  pupilage.  The  tutor  in 
such  cases  was  sometimes  removed. 

140.  Et  minor  igne  rogi^  That  is  '  too 
little  to  be  burnt.'  According  to  Pliny 
(H.  N.  vii.  16)  it  was  uot  usual  to  burn 
children  who  died  before  they  had  cut 
their  teeth. 

—face  dignus  Arcana,']  Tliere  were  uo 
mysteries  at  Rome  analogous  to  those  of 
Greece,  at  which  none  but  the  initiated 
could  be  present.  They  were  bound  by 
oath  to  keep  secret  the  mysteries  (whatever 
they  were)  then  made  known  to  them.  As 
every  Greek  might  be  initiated  if  he  pleased 
the  secrecy  did  not  amount  to  much.  Never- 
theless  it  passed  into  a  proverb  and  the 
Romans  took  it  from  the  Greeks,  so  that 
Horace  says, 

"  Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces  :  vetabo  qui  Cereris  sacrum 
Vulgarit  arcanae  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus  fraarilemve  mecum 


Solvat  phaselon," 

(C.  iii.  2.  25,  and  note.) 

Ceres  represented  the  Greek  Demeter,  and 
the  aUusion  there  as  here  is  to  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  an  Attic  festival  which 
lasted  seven  days.  On  the  fifth  the  ini- 
tiated  carried  torches  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess,  led  by  a  priest  called  from  his 
office  5a5o0xos.  This  explaius  'face  ar- 
cana,'  and  Juvenal  says  no  man  would  be 
worthy  to  join  the  torch-bearcrs  at  the  fes- 
tival  of  Eleusis  who  thought  himself  un- 
concerned  in  any  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
neighbours.  The  allusion  in  S.  vi.  50, 
"  Paucae  adeo  Cereris  vittas  coutingere  dig- 
nae,"  is  ditierent,  as  the  uote  will  show. 
Terence  (Heaut.  i.  1.  25)  makes  his  old  mau 
say  "Homo  sum  :  humani  nihil  a  me  alie- 
num  puto." 

143.  venerabile  soli  Sortiti  ingenium,'] 
'  Venerabile '  here  I  think  has  an  active 
meaning.  There  is  nothing  that  so  distin- 
guishes  man  from  the  beasts  as  his  reve- 
rence  for  the  diviue  Being.  '  Venerabile  in- 
genium  '  I  take  to  be  a  reverential  mind. 
Tbe  active  nieaning  of  adjectives  in  '  bihs  ' 
is  common.  '  VenerabiUs '  is  so  used.  See 
ForcelHni,  who  gives  two  instances  from 
Valerius  Maximus. 

146.  demissum  traximtis  arce,]  'Tra- 
here'  is  often  uscd  in  the  various  senses  oi 
'  ducere.'  See  note  on  S.  xii.  8,  and  Hor. 
C.  iv.  2.  59,  Epod.  xiv.  4. 

147.  prona  et  terram  spectantiaJ]  Thir 
may  be  imitated  from  Ovid  (Met.  1.  84)  : 

"  Pronaque  cum  spectent  animalia  caetev 
terram, 
Os  homini  sublime  dedit  caelumque  tuer 
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Principio  inJulsit  communis  conditor  illis 

Tantum  animas,  nobis  animum  quoque,  mutuus  ut  nos 

Alfcctus  ])oti'rc  auxilivun  ct  ])racstare  juberet,  150 

Dispersos  trahere  in  popuhim,  migrare  vetusto 

J)e  nemore  et  proavis  habitatas  linquere  silvas, 

Aedifieare  domos,  Laribus  conjun<;'ere  nostris 

Tectum  aliud,  tutos  vieino  limine  somnos 

Ut  collata  daret  fiducia,  protegere  armis  165 

Lapsum  aut  ing-enti  nutantem  vulnere  civem, 

Communi  dare  sig-na  tuba,  defendier  isdem 

Turribus  atque  una  portarum  clave  teneri. 

Sed  jam  serpcntum  major  concordia  :  parcit 

Cog-natis  maculis  similis  fera.     Quando  leoni  160 

Fortior  eripuit  vitam  leo  ?  quo  nemore  unquam 

Exspiravit  aper  majoris  dentibus  apri? 

Indica  tigris  ag-it  rabida  cum  tig-ride  pacem 

Perpetuam ;  sae^as  inter  se  convenit  ursis. 

Ast  homini  ferrum  letale  incude  nefanda  165 

Produxisse  parum  est,  quum  rastra  et  sarcula  tantum 

Assueti  coquere  et  marris  ac  vomere  hissi 

Nescirint  primi  gladios  extendere  fabri. 

Jussit  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollerc  vul-  by  sidc  and  to  dcfend  thcmsclvcs  beliind 

tus."  the  saine  walls. 

159.  Sed  Jam  serpenttim  major  concor- 

149.  Tantiim    animas,  nohis    animiim']  dia :]     But  uow  things  are  changed  and 

'Anima  '  and  '  auimus '  are  essentially  the  the    snakes  live  more  harmoniously  thaa 

same  word,  and  are  used  as  synonymous  by  inan.    The  Schohast  quotes  Varro  (de  Ling. 

thc  best  writers.    But  '  anima '  more  com-  Lat.    1.    vi.),    "  Canis    caninam  non  est," 

monly  represents  the  material  being,  and  which  is  not    universally  true,  as  I  have 

'animus' thesentient  andiutelhgentbeing.  seen.      Erasnius  (Adag.    p.  155,  fol.  ed.) 

That    distinction  is  obvious   here  and  in  quotesVarro'sproverbandreferstoAeschy- 

Scneca,  Ep.  4 :  "  Difficile  est  animum  per-  lus    (Supp.    222),    opviOos    upvis    irm   &i/ 

ducere     ad     conteniptum    animae "    (see  ayvfvoi  <payciv ;  (where  see  Paley's  note.) 
ForceUini),  and  Ep.   58,  "  (luaedam  (ani-         166.  Prodii.risse  paru7n  est,']    '  Produx- 

mantiii)  animum  habent,  quaedam  tantum  isse'  here  is  likc  'extenderc'  below  (168); 

animam."     This  sense  of  '  iudulgere,'  '  to  both  express  the  hannnering  out  of  iron. 

give,'  is  not  I  beheve  found  in  the  writers  '  Extendere  '  is  the  readiug  of  P.  and  some 

before  tlie  empire.  other  MSS.    Tlie  comnion  reading  followed 

155.  Ut  collata  daret  fiducia,']     "  That  by  Ruperti  is  '  extundere,'  but  as  Hcinrich 

united    conKdence    might  bring  us  sleep,  says  it  is  only  a  gloss.     Servius  on  Virgil 

secured  by  a  neighbour's  thresliold."     P.  (Aen.  vii.  63  i),  "  ahi  tlioracas  aenos  Aut 

has 'limite' for 'limine,'  but  there  is  no  leves    ocreas  lento  ducunt  argento,"  says 

sense    in    it.      .Julni  and  Hennann    have  "  Ducunt :  id  est,  extendunt."    (See  Bent- 

rightly  taken 'limine.'     Mr.  Mayor  prefers  loy  on  Horaee,  Ep.    ii.  1.  210,  where  he 

'liraite.'     Juvenal  says  the  eirect  of  that  puts  'cuderet  aera  '  into  thc  text  for  the 

gift  of  mind  was  to  lead  men,  through  the  right  word  '  duceret  aera.')     Juveual  says 

affections  they  have  in   common,  to  help  it  is  not  enough  now  even  for  men  to  forge 

one  another,  to  fonn  communities,  to  quit  the  sword;  though    the  first  smiths  only 

the  woods  and  live  in  towns ;  to  fight  side  knew  how  to  make  harrows  and  lioes  aud 
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Aspicimus  populos  quoi'um  non  sufficit  irae 

Occidisse  aliquem,  sed  pectora,  bracliia,  vultum  170 

Crediderint  g-enus  esse  cibi.     Quid  diceret  erg-o, 

Vel  quo  non  fugeret,  si  nunc  haec  monstra  videret 

Pythagoras,  cunetis  animalibus  abstinuit  qui 

Tanquam  homine  et  ventri  indulsit  non  omne  legumen  ? 

niattocks  and  slmres.     The 'sarculum'was  and  signifies 'possunt  credere.'     It  seems 

a  lighter  instrument  than  the  '  marra,'  but  to  mean  that  '  they  are  such  as  to  thiuk  ' 

hoth  were  for  turning  the  soil.     Heinrich  (v.  21).     As  to  Pj'thagoras  see  S.  iii.  229 ; 

defends  the  form 'nescirint' against  '  nes-  above,  v.  9,  n.     As   to  'indulsit'  see  v. 

cierint,'  which  is  in  most  MSS.    '  Credide-  148,  n. 
rint'  (171)  he  says  is  the  potential  mood 


SATIEA  XVI. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  satire  is  said  by  Heinrich  not  to  be  found  in  two  MSS.  of  Copenhagen.  Lubinus 
(1603)  says  of  it,  "  Nec  desunt  qxii  hanc  Satyram  Juvenalis  esse  negent  cum  in  anti- 
quissimis  codicibus  non  iuveuiatur.  Aliter  sentit  magnus  ille  Scaliger  filius  (Joseph) 
ut  praesenti  mihi  quondam  ipse  indicavit."  He  does  not  say  by  whom  its  absence  from 
ancient  MSS.  is  affirmed,  and  he  had  just  before  said  that  in  very  old  MSS.  it  came 
before  the  fifteenth  satire.  Calderini  (about  1450)  a  contemporary  of  Valla  says, 
"  Penultimo  loco  haec  Satira  edita  est  a  Jiivenali,  sed  librarioriim  culpa  in  finem 
translata;  quem  errorem  es  codicibus  antiquis  facile  dignoscas."  Ruperti  tells  us  Valla 
says  it  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  but  does  not  refer  us  to  the  place  where  he  says 
so.  Caspar  Barthius  (1624)  quotes  from  a  MS.  of  his :  "  Satira  haec  non  postremo  edita 
est  a  Juvenale  sed  ordo  debet  esse  ut  istam  sequatur  praecedens.  Juvenalis  enim  a 
Paridein  exilium  extrusus  non  videtur  sibi  male  esse.  Ergo  laudat  mihtiam.  Quidam 
dicunt  nonesse  Juvenalis  sed  ab  ejusamico  appositam."  Barthius  adds,  "Xos  si  quis 
sententiam  rogarit  dicemus  Juvenalis  plane  non  esse.  In  eadem  autem  opinioue  fuit 
olim  Ang.  Decembrius  estque  hodie  J.  Eutgersius  "  (Barth.  Adv.  xiv.  16).  The  Scho- 
liast  of  Pithoeus  says, "  Ista  a  plcrisque  exploditur  et  dicitur  non  esse  Juvenalis."  S.  xvi. 
V.  2  is  quoted  by  Priscian,  and  v.  6  and  42  by  Servius.  The  former  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  lattcr  rather  earlier  :  the  commentary  (on  Virgil) 
atti'ibuted  to  Servius  has  been  iuterpolated  in  mauy  phices  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  But 
the  satire  must  have  been  extant  in  Priscian's  time  and  supposed  by  him  to  be  Juvenal's. 
Some  parts  of  the  Scholia  of  Pithoeus  were  written  bj'  one  who  was  not  a  Christian 
(see  note  on  xiv.  103),  and  for  this  reason  are  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  Constantine 
(a.d.  306).  But  other  parts  are  by  later  hands,  and  the  Scholium  above  mentioned  is 
not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  of  great  antiquity.  Jahn  quotes  a  Scholium  on  a 
Paris  MS.  which  he  assigns  to  the  twelfth  ceutury,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  satire 
is  by  some  not  supposed  to  be  genuine,  but  that  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  quotation 
of  V.  42  by  Servius. 

I  think  the  above  is  all  the  authority  from  old  sources  that  can  be  adduced,  and  it 
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(Irtos  not  nniount  in  my  opinion  to  salTicient  cvidonoo  against  tho  nutlicnticity  of  tho 
sntirc.  Tho  only  MSS.  from  which  it  is  distinctly  sniil  to  ho  nbscnt  nro  tho  two 
Copcnhnpen  noticcd  by  Ileinrich,  who  docs  not  niontion  thcir  ngcs.  Whnt  Lubinus 
snys  is  only  rcpcntod  froin  othors,  whoni  ho  does  uot  nnnio,  while  if  Scnligcr  ronlly  snid 
to  Lubimis  whnt  ho  attributcs  to  hini,  his  opinion  must  bo  allowcd  grcat  weight.  If  hc 
did  not,  thcn  liubinus'  word  is  worth  nothing.  Tlic  datc  of  tho  principal  Scliolium  is 
unccrtain,  and  the  obscrvntion  it  contnius  makos  no  refercnce  to  MSS. ;  nnd  though 
thc  Scholium  shows  that  tho  satiro  wns  by  many  not  thouglit  to  be  Juvonars,  it  docs 
not  say  on  what  grounds  thoy  "  oxplodcd  "  it.  An  opinion  foundod  only  on  the  mcrits 
of  a  work  liko  this  woukl  not  bo  worth  more  in  the  third  century  than  now. 

That  tho  pocm  is  complctc  no  one  can  say,  whctlicr  it  be  Juvenars  or  another's, 
and  onc  who  had  set  himsclf  to  iniitato  Juvonal,  and  had  the  abiUty  to  do  it  as  well  as 
this  writcr,  is  not  likcly  to  havc  published  a  fragmeut  or  a  composition  so  dcfectivc  iu 
ordcr  and  intcgrity  as  this.  I  do  not  thiuk  with  Heinrich  that  it  is  bcgging  the  qucstion 
to  say  it  is  only  a  fragment.  It  secms  to  mo  impossible  to  vicw  it  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  an  unfiuishcd  pocm,  aud  I  think  it  may  vory  wcll  havc  becn  a  posthumous 
publication  of  "Juvcnars.  I  cannot  otbcrwise  account  for  its  publication  at  all,  for  as  a 
whole  it  is  without  point ;  while  novcrtheless  it  contains  some  good  writing  worthy  of 
Juvcnal,  and  might  have  been  expauded,  if  thc  author  had  finished  it  according  to  his 
dcsigu,  into  a  vcry  amusing  satire.  Whoevor  thc  writer  was,  it  is  to  be  rcgretted  for 
historical  purposes  he  did  not  finish  his  work,  for  it  relates  to  a  subject,  Roman  military 
life,  which  is  full  of  interest. 

Heinrich  is  right  in  saying  that  to  judge  of  tho  authenticity  of  a  work  bj'  the  style 
and  manner  and  language  is  unsafe,  that  the  vahie  of  such  judgnient  depcnds  ou  the 
capacity  of  tho  critic,  and  that  it  requircs  pcculiar  skill  aud  natural  iustincts,  which  arc 
not  common.  But  in  this  instance,  where  it  is  not  deuied  by  those  who  think  Juvenal 
may  be  the  author  that  the  work  is  not  in  the  state  iu  which  if  he  had  finislied  it  wc 
should  now  have  had  it,  this  sort  of  sagacity  is  not  wanted.  The  satire  is  in  a  con- 
ditiou  in  which  no  author  of  so  much  capacity  would  have  given  it  to  thc  world  who 
wishcdtogain  rcputation  by  it,  and  no  author  of  rcputation  woukl  havo  publishcd  it  in 
his  lifetimc,  though  he  raight  have  made  it  known  to  his  frieuds.  Tho  pcrson  who 
wrote  v.  7  (which  Heinrich  rejccts  without  good  rcason)  must  have  intended  to  ■write 
more  on  thc  subject  that  verse  introduces;  and  he  who  should  bring  in  a  single  exam- 
ple  by  an  exordium  plainly  intendcd  for  several  and  not  see  that  he  was  bungliug,  could 
nevor  have  writton  the  verses  in  which  that  example  is  set  forth. 

I  do  not  think  then  thcre  is  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  tbe  fragmcnt  spurious,  or 
the  partial  rejection  of  it  in  early  times  to  have  proceeded  from  any  other  cause  than  its 
imperfect  character. 

The  satire  is  in  thc  form  of  an  epistle  like  the  last,  and  it  professcs  to  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  a  military  lifc,  looking  at  it  as  a  young  man  might  wlien  tired  of  a 
civilian's  restraints.  Of  these  advantages  thc  writer  instanccs  thc  libcrty  of  thc  soldier 
to  assault  a  civilian  without  any  fear  of  an  action  for  damages,  for  the  soldier  can  only 
bc  tried  in  camp,  and  if  a  townsman  comcs  there  for  redrcss  he  may  got  a  rude  sort  of 
justice  from  a  court-martial,  but  the  whole  camp  will  mako  liim  rue  his  rovenge.  Thcn 
justice  in  civil  courts  is  attendcd  with  many  delays,  wlnle  in  the  camp  it  is  prompt 
and  dccisive.  Besides  which  a  father  has  no  powcr  ovcr  his  son's  military  carnings,  and 
tho  soldicr  can  make  a  will  of  his  own. 

This  is  literally  the  whole  of  the  satiro.  It  is  as  much  a  satirc  iipon  the  camp  as  the 
town,  and  so  probably  it  would  have  bccn  caiTied  out  in  a  variety  of  comparisons 
between  the  soldier  and  civilian.  Assuming  Juvcnal  to  bo  tho  author  of  the  satire  we 
nced  not  imagine  (as  the  old  commentators  did)  any  particular  circumstanccs  having 
given  rise  to  it.     The  subject  is  one  that  might  havc  suggestcd  itself  to  any  one,  and 
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no  dovibt  it  was  capablc  of  illustration  in  many  ways.  There  is  among  ourselves  sufti- 
cient  distinction  between  tlic  habits  of  the  army  or  navy  and  those  of  civilians  to  suggest 
plenty  of  niaterial  for  good-humourcd  raillcry  ou  citlier  side ;  and  military  justice 
espccially  has  always  been  a  subjcct  of  wonder  or  amusement  to  non-military  pcrsons, 
while  somc  soldicrs  on  thcir  part  are  seriously  of  opinion  that  courts  of  law  are  only 
made  to  obstruct  justicc,  and  to  prcvent  honcst  mcn  or  disiionest  from  gctting  their 
due.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  author  of  this  piece  wTites  as  a  civilian,  and  the 
force  of  the  satirc  turns  partly  on  this. 

ARGUMENT. 

0  Gallus,  who  can  tell  the  advantages  of  lucky  service  ?  Give  me  a  successful  legion 
and  I'll  cnlist  and  think  my  stars  have  favoured  me.  Of  course  a  fortunate  hour 
avails  one  more  than  if  his  wife  or  mother  wrote  commending  one  to  Mars. 

V.  7.  First  thc  advantages  that  all  enjoy.  The  greatest  is  that  no  civilian  dares  to 
strike  you,  naj'  more,  if  you  strike  him  he  holds  his  tongue  and  dares  not  show  his 
grievance  to  the  praetor.  If  he  would  have  revenge  he  has  his  judgc,  a  stout 
centurion  in  tbe  camp,  for  soldiers  may  not  go  beyond  for  trial.  Most  just  no  doubt 
is  the  centuriou's  judgment,  and  if  I've  right  upon  mj'  side  he'll  give  me  satisfaction. 
But  all  the  camp  will  see  that  my  revenge  shall  prove  a  greater  troublc  than  the 
wrong.  And  he's  a  bold  nian  who  would  dare  offcnd  so  many  boots  and  hobnails. 
And  who  would  come  so  far  to  give  his  evidence  ?  Let's  dry  our  tears,  nor  trouble 
fi-iends  who  will  not  fail  to  excusc  themselves.  The  man  who  dares  to  witness  to  the 
assault  is  worthy  of  the  olden  times :  a  lying  witncss  may  be  easier  got  against  a 
townsman  than  a  true  against  a  soldier's  fortunes  and  his  honour. 

V.  35.  And  if  a  scoundrel  neighbour  moves  my  landmark,  or  debtor  will  not  give  me 
back  my  own,  then  I  must  wait  and  go  through  aU  the  law's  dclays,  but  soldiers  are 
allowcd  the  time  that  suits  themselves  and  no  drag  stops  their  suit. 

V.  51.  Tlie  soldier  too  may  make  a  will  while  yet  his  father  lives,  for  all  he  gets 
in  service  is  his  own.  The  old  man  therefore  courts  his  lucky  soldier  who  by  fair 
favouris  rewarded  as  his  gallant  dceds  deserve.  For  'tis  the  gcnerars  interest  that 
the  brave  should  also  be  the  lucky  and  pride  themselves  upon  their  chains  and 
collars— 

Quis  numerare  qvieat  felieis  praemia^  Galle, 
Militiae  ?     Quod  si  subeuntur  prospera  castra, 
Me  pavidum  exeipiat  tironem  porta  secundo 

1.  Qnis  mnnerare  qtieaf]  According  to  'quot,  si .  .  .  castra !']     Some  of  the  moi'e 

Heinrich  this  is  an  imitation  of  the  opcniug  distiuguishcd  legious  bore  names  of  honour, 

of  the  last  satire.     Thc  writer  asks   "who  such  as  Yictrix,   Felix,   Adjutrix,   and  so 

can  uumber  the  advautagesofmilitaiy  scr-  forth.     This  is  what  he  mcans  by  '  pros- 

vice  if  it  be  successful  ?     As  for  that,  if  I  pera  castra.'     A  Eomau  camp,  which  was 

join   a  fortunate  legion,  lct  me  culist  and  ncarly  square,  had  four  principal  gates,  the 

I  shall  count  m^-self  lucky."     He  speaks  Porta    Praetoria  before  thc   commander's 

as  a  youug   man  might  spcak  of  joining  tcut  aud  faciug  the  enemy,  Decumana  in 

what   is    called  by   our    soldiers    a    crack  the  rear,  aud  Priucipalcs,  dcxtra  and  sinis- 

regiment,  and  like  some  of  our  own  tiros  tra,  at  the  sides.     A  soldier  was  a   '  tiro ' 

he  can  think  of  nothing  more  delightful.  till  hc  had  seen  scrvice  aud  was  acquainted 

He  is  spcakiug  sarcastically.     lu  place  of  with  his  duties.     '  Pavidum '  is  here  ouly  a 

'  quod,'  the  MSS.  have  '  nam,'  aud  '  quod'  redundaut  opithct.     Most  '  tirones '  might 

which  I   prefer,    with  Heinrich,    is    only  be  supposed  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  at  first. 

fouud  in  a  quotation  of  this  verse  by  Pris-  I  see  no  reason  thereforc  to  adopt  Hein- 

cian  (viii.  6.  31;  15.  82).     [Ribbeck  has  rich's  alteration  of 'me'  into  'nec' 
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Siclere.     Plus  cteniin  fali  valrt  hora  benin^ni, 
Quam  si  nos  Aeneris  eommendet  epistola  Marti 
Et  Samia  ^enitrix  quae  deleetatur  arena. 

Commoda  tractemus  primum  communia,  quorum 
Haud  minimum  illud  crit,  ne  te  pulsare  togatus 
Audeat ;  immo  etsi  pulsetur,  dissimulet  nec 
Audeat  excussos  Praetori  ostendere  dentes, 
Et  nig^ram  in  tacie  tumidis  livoribus  offam, 
Atque  oeulum  medieo  nil  promittente  relictum. 
Bardaicus  judex  datur  liaec  punire  volenti 
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4.  fati  valet  liora  beniffni,']  This  is 
Juvciiarsironicnl  stylc:  baviug  mciitioncd 
a  lucky  star  hc  adds,  "for  of  course  the  ino- 
mcnt  of  a  siniling  fatc  is  of  more  avail  than 
a  lettcr  of  rccoinnicndution  to  Mars  from 
Vcnus  or  his  mothcr  Juno."  Juno's  wor- 
ship  at  Sainos  is  wcll  kiiown  froin  otbcr 
WTitcrs  and  from  Virgil  in  particular  (Aen. 
i.  15  :  "  Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis 
oinnibus  unam  Postliabita  coluisse  Saino"). 
Her  teinple,  the  Heiaeuin,  was  on  tbe 
coast,  and  it  is  to  tbe  Samian  shore  that 
'  arena '  refers,  not  to  the  sandy  character 
of  the  island,  as  Ruperti  says,  for  it  is 
gencrally  vcry  fcrtile. 

7.  coinmunia,]  That  whicb  all  soldiers 
lield  in  coimnon.  'Togatus'  is  fhe  com- 
mon  word  for  a  civihan.  '  Immo'  licrc  is 
affirmative  of  what  prccedcs,  and  intro- 
duccs  somcthing  more.  It  is  somctimes 
used  ncgativcly  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  scntcnce :  but  its  common  use  is  to 
add  some  statcmcnt,  rcason,  &c.,  in  con- 
tinuation  and  support  of  what  gocs  before. 
Profcssor  Key  (L.  G.  1429)  tbinks  the 
ncgative  use  arises  from  carelessness  of 
speech.  Mr.  Long  considers  the  word  a 
contraction  of  '  in  modo '  (Cic.  in  Verr.  ii. 
1. 1,  u.,  "  Immo  vcro  adsit"). 

11.  tumidis  livoribus  offam,'\  'Offa,' 
wbicb  is  used  for  a  chop  or  otber  picce  of 
meat,  .Juvcnal  uses  twice,  eacb  time  in  a 
seusc  of  his  own.  In  S.  ii.  33  it  signifies 
an  al)ortivc  birtb  ;  liere  it  mcans  a  swelling 
from  a  blow.  '  Livoril)US '  are  black  con- 
tusions.  '  J.Iedico  nil  promittente' means 
tbat  tbe  doctor  caniiot  warrant  tbat  tbe 
man  will  not  lose  bis  cye. 

13.  Bardaicus  judex  datur~\  Among 
othcr  things  that  stink  Martial  (iv.  4) 
mentions  "  Lassi  bardaicus  evocati,"  '  tbe 
bardaicus  of  tbe  wcary  veteran.'  Some 
interprctcrs  say  it  mcans  a  '  cucuUus,'  a 
cloak  with  a  covering  for  tbe  hcad,  other- 
wise  called  '  bardocucuUus.'     (S.  viii.  145, 


n.)  The  mcaning  may  bc  tbe  samc  tbcre 
as  hcre,  but  still  there  may  bc  doubt  about 
the  thing.  It  is  not  certain  tbat  'bar- 
daicus '  agrccs,  as  many  takc  it,  with 
'calccus'  in  this  placc.  I  think  it  niay  be 
takcn  indcpcndently  as  in  Martial.  '  Cal- 
ccus  '  will  in  that  case  be  qualified  like 
'  surac  '  by  '  grandcs.'  '  Calccus '  was  the 
gencral  namc  for  a  walking  shoe  or  boot 
as  opposed  to  others  worn  in  tbe  bouse, 
or  sandals  wbich  only  covered  the  solc 
or  wcre  strappcd  on  to  tbe  uj^jjcr  part  of 
tbe  foot.  Of  the  latter  sort  wcre '  caligae' 
(21)  whicb  werc  beavy  sandals  witli  nails 
worn  by  tbc  common  soldicrs  as  tbe  '  cal- 
ceus'  w-as  worn  by  the  officers,  tbough 
sometimes  the  ofticcrs  wore  'caligae'  (Lips. 
on  Tac.  Ann.  i.  41).     See  iii.  247,  n. 

" planta  mox  undiquc  magna 

Calcor  et  in  digito  clavus  mibi  militis  hae- 
ret." 

The  form  'bardaicus'  is  not  ccrtain.  Some 
MSS.  bavc  '  bardiacus  '  whicb  secms  more 
suitcd  to  tbe  metre.  I  doubt  wbctbcr  tbe 
sccond  syllablc  of  '  bardaicus '  accordiugto 
its  received  etymology  can  be  sbortcncd. 
For  tbis  reason  tlie  rcading  '  Arcbaicis'  bas 
been  properly  rejccted  in  Horacc,  Kijp.  i. 
5.  1,  "  Si  potcs  Arcbiacis  conviva  recuin- 
bere  lectis."  Tbc  iiame  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived  from  tbe  Hardaci,  an  Illyrian  pco- 
l)Ie  from  whoin  tbis  sort  of  military  sboe 
was  taken,  as  it  is  said. 

Juvcnal  says  (accordiiig  to  tbc  abovc)  if 
a  man  wislics  to  jjunisb  llic  soldicr  wlio  bas 
maltrcated  him,  thcjudcx  assigncd  to  bim 
is  a  '  bardaicus,'  a  great  boot,  aiul  a  jwir  of 
tbick  calvcs  undcr  a  big  bcnch:  tbat  is,  be 
must  carry  Iiis  casc  into  tbe  camp,  and  if 
be  is  allowcd  a  trial  it  will  bc  a  court-iiiar- 
tial  witb  a  ccnturion  for  jiulcx.  '  Judiccm 
darc '  was  jirojicrly  said  of  tbc  jjractor  wbo 
could  appoint  if  hc  jilcascd  a  judcx  privatus 
to  hear  a  private  case  at  the  instance  of  the 
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Calceus  et  grandes  magna  ad  subsellia  surae, 

Leg-ibus  antiquis  castrorum  et  more  Camilli  15 

Servato,  miles  ne  vallum  litiget  extra 

Et  procul  a  sig-nis.     Justissima  Centurionum 

Cog-nitio  est  igitur  de  milite ;  nec  mihi  deerit 

Ultio  si  justae  defertur  causa  querelae. 

Tota  cohors  tamen  est  inimicaj  omnesque  manipli  20 

Consensu  magno  efficiunt  curabilis  ut  sit 

Vindicta  gravior  quam  injuria.     Dignum  erit  ergo 


plaintiff.  (Sce  Long's  Excursus  on  the 
Judicia,  Cic.  Orat.  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  Up  to  a 
certain  time  during  the  empire  'injuriae' 
could  only  be  prosecutcd  criminally  undcr 
the  Lex  Cornelia  de  Injuriis,  oue  of  the 
leges  namcd  after  the  dictator  Sulla. 
Whether  the  power  of  procecding  by  a  civil 
action,  which  is  imphcd  in  the  tcxt,  existed 
in  JuvcnaVs  time,  is  uncertain.  If  it  coukl 
be  shown  tliat  it  did  not,  this  would  decide 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
satire,  as  Hcinrich  says  (p.  5i3). 

It  is  usual  to  dcscribe  the  centurions  as 
great  stoutmen.  Horace  speaks  of  "puevi 
magnis  e  centurionibus  orti "  (S.  i.  6.  73). 
See  also  Persius,  S.  iii.  77,  v.  189.  '  Capnt 
intactum  buxo,'  'nares  pilosae,'  'grandes 
alae'  arc  spoken  of  as  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation  to  tlns  office  in  S.  xiv.  194.  He 
spcaks  here  of  great  benches  to  match  the 
great  legs.     All  is  in  tlie  rough  way. 

15.  more  Camilli']  The  days  of  the  oUl 
discipline  when  M.  Furius  Camilhis  was 
dictator  and  besieged  Yeii  (b.C.  393).  Ku- 
perti  says  he  issued  an  ordcr  tliat  no  soldicr 
should  be  prosecuted  beyond  the  camp,  but 
he  docs  not  give  his  authority. 

17.  Justissima  Centiirioitinn']  Euperti 
says  these  are  the  words  of  tlie  poet  to 
hiinself  or  of  Galhis  to  the  poet,  and  that 
20  sqq.  are  the  words  of  the  sokhers  to  the 
injurcd  person,  or  ratlier  of  the  poet  doing 
away  with  the  objection.  It  is  not  so ; 
nor  is  there  irony,  as  Gifford  and  others 
say,  in  the  language.  Juvenal  says  the 
centurions  give  just  judgment  against  a 
soidier,  and  if  a  man  goes  before  them  with 
a  good  com]ihunt  hc  will  get  satistaction. 
But  hc  will  tind  the  whole  camp  set  against 
him,  and  his  satisfiiction  will  be  worse  for 
him  than  his  wrong.  '  Igitur '  serves  to 
keep  the  sentences  together.  '  Well  then 
tho  centurion  will  give  just  judgment.' 
When  he  says  '  nec  mihi  deerit '  he  puts 
himself  in  the  position  of  an  injured  civi- 
lian,  as  below,  v.  28,  "non  sollicitemus 
amicos."'     '  Querclae '  is   tho   genitive  of 


quahty,  '  a  cause  in  which  the  complaint  is 
just.'  ' Deferre,'  with  or  without  '  nomen,' 
mcans  to  inform  against.  '  Deferre  causam' 
is  not  a  legal  phrase.  '  Tota  cohors '  is 
put  generally  for  'tota  castra'  (2).  (See 
xiv.  197,  n.)  '  Consensu  magno '  is  an 
ordinarv  phrase  for  perfect  unanimity. 

21.  efficiunt  curabilisut  sif]  'Curabilis' 
is  tlie  reading  of  P.  and  a  few  MSS.,  of  the 
Scholiast  and  niany  old  editions,  among 
others  the  Editio  Princeps.  Nearly  all  thc 
MSS.  have  'curabitis'  and  'officiunt,' after 
which  is  a  full  stop.  '  Etficiunt '  and  '  cu- 
rabilis'  are  the  right  words,  though  the 
latter  is  not  found  elsewhere.  It  means 
that  which  wants  curing.  P.  alone  of  all 
the  MSS.  has  'et '  after  'vindicta.'  Hein- 
rich  omits  it  with  the  other  MSS.,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  is  right,  and  that  tho 
absence  of  '  et '  led  the  copyists  to  changc 
'  curabilis  '  into  '  curabitis.'  The  way  of 
speaking,  'gravior  curabilis,'is  Greek:  the 
usual  Latin  would  be  'gravius.'  A  hke 
construction  is  found  in  Horace  (C.  iii.  20. 
7),  "  tibi  pracda  cedat  Major  an  illi." 
Heinrich's  way  of  taking  '  curabilis  '  with 
'injuria'  appears  to  me  very  harsh  and 
unnecessary.  The  lengthening  of  the  shorfc 
vowel  before  the  two  consonants  is  comuion 
cnough.  '  Vindicta  '  (which  here  seems 
only  to  mean  satisfaction)  aud  'injuria'  are 
both  legal  tcrms.  The  first  was  tlie  name 
given  to  ccrtain  actions  for  conipensation 
or  restitution  of  rights  or  satisfaction  for 
violeuce,  insult,  &c.,  for  '  injin-ia '  is  a  wide 
term.  (See  Dict.  Ant.,  Long's  arts.  'Vin- 
dicta '  and  '  Injuria.')  [Jahn  and  Ribbeck 
havc  '  et  gravior.'] 

22.  Diffiium  erit  ergo]  "It  isa  procced- 
ing  then  worfhy  of  the  ranting  Vagellins 
with  his  stupid  hardihood,  as  long  as  you 
have  got  two  sound  lcgs  to  provoke  so 
many  shoes,  such  thousands  of  hobnails." 
This  is  explained  above  on  v.  14.  Who 
Vagellius  was  is  not  known.  He  wasready 
for  any  job  in  his  line  it  would  seem,  and 
had  no  want  of  boldness  of  a  certain  sort. 
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Dot*lamatoris  mulino  corde  Vanfclli, 

Quiiin  duo  crura  habcas,  otrcndcrc  tot  calig-as,  tot 

^lillia  cluvorum.     Quis  tam  procul  absit  ab  Urbe  25 

Praeterea  ?  quis  tam  Pylades  molem  aggeris  ultra 

Ut  vcniat?     Lacrimac  sicccntiir  protinus,  ct  se 

Excusaturos  non  sollicitcmus  amicos, 

"  Da  testem,"  judex  quum  dixcrit.     Audcat  ille 

Ncscio  quis  pui^^^nos  qui  vidit  diccre,  "  Vidi,"  30 

Et  crcdam  dignum  barba  di<j^numquc  capillis 

!Majorum.     Citius  falsum  producere  testem 

Contra  pag-anum  possis  quam  vcra  loqnentem 

Contra  fortnnam  armati  contraque  pudorem. 

Praemia  nunc  alia  atque  alia  emolumenta  notemus      35 
Sacramentorum.     Convallem  ruris  aviti 


Thc  name  oocurs  above,  xiii.  119.  Most 
^ISS.  bavc  'Mutinensis'  where  P.  and  a 
few  others  have  '  muliuo.' 

25.  Qui.i  iam  procul  ahsit~\  "  Besides 
this  (he  asks)  who  woultl  conie  so  far  from 
town,  who  is  so  fast  a  friend  (such  a  Py- 
hides)  that  he  will  come  out  to  tlie  canip  to 
pive  evidence  for  you  ?  We  had  bettcr 
dry  up  our  tcars  forthwith  and  not  plagne 
our  friends  wlio  are  surc  to  makc  excuscs, 
when  the  judge  tells  us  we  must  bring 
witnesses."  '  Molem  aggeris '  is  referrcd  to 
in  X.  95,  "castra  domestica,"and  mentioned 
in  S.  v.  153,  "  in  aggere  rodit,"  and  notc. 
The  praetorian  camp  is  here  referred  to. 
'  Tam  procul '  therefore  is  ironical,  for  the 
camp  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  either  of  the  two  gatcs  Collina  and 
Escjuilina,  north-east  of  the  city.  A  nian 
niust  bc  a  Pyhides  to  take  sucli  a  walk  for 
a  friend,  tbough  the  Agger  whieh  over- 
lookcd  the  camp  was  a  comnion  promenade. 
The  judex  here  is  the  niilitary  officcr  who 
heard  the  comphiint. 

33.  Contra  paganum  possis]  'Paganus' 
after  the  time  of  Augustus  came  to  bc  ap- 
pHed  to  all  civilians  as  opposcd  to  mihtary 
men.  It  may  have  bcen  first  given  them 
by  soKliers  in  tbe  way  of  contempt,  for  it 
belongs  properly  to  tbe  country  people. 
Pers.  ProL  6.  n.  '  Pudorem '  is  his  honour, 
whieh  the  soldier  is  supposed  to  prize  morc 
than  tbe  man  of  peace.  The  word  is  so 
■ased  in  viii.  83  :  "  Summum  crcde  ncfas 
auimam  praeferre  pudori." 

36.  SacramentorumJ]  '  Sacranientum  ' 
M'as  the  soldier's  oath  wbich  he  sworc  by 
the'signa'  (standards),  promising  fidelity 
to  his  country  and  his  commaudur.     Thc 


oatb  was  administercd  on  cnlistment.  It  is 
used  here  for  military  service,  and  is  put  in 
the  plural  number  as  '  stipendia,'  wbicb 
means  '  campaigns,'  that  is  properly  the 
number  of  times  a  sokher  has  earned  pay, 
as  'sacramenti'  would  be  tbe  number  of 
timcs  be  bas  taken  thc  oath,  wliich  as  long 
as  be  remained  with  the  anny  woukl  or- 
dinarily  be  only  once,  though  there  were 
cases  in  wbicb  it  was  repeated.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  "miles  urbanus  longo  Caesarum 
sacramento  imbutus  "  (Hist.  i.  5). 

—  CottvaUem  ruris  aviti]  He  says  if  any 
man  robs  bim  of  his  land,  removes  bis 
landmark,  or  dcnies  bis  debts,  hewill  have 
to  go  througb  all  the  law's  delays  before  he 
can  get  justice,  which  ispromptly  adminis- 
tcrcd  in  camps.  '  Convallis'  is  said  to  be 
properly  a  vallej'  surrounded  on  all  sides 
witl)  bills,  and  'vallis'  one  betwoen  two 
ranges.  The  stone  or  otbcr  boundary  by 
whicb  private  property  was  marked  olF 
(Hor.  Epp.  ii.  2.  170,  n.,  "qua  populus 
adsita  certis  Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jur- 
gia  ")  was  sacred.  Tbe  lands  were  in  the 
first  instance  dividcd  by  thc  Agi-imensores 
with  rcligious  ccrcmonies,  and  ofterings 
were  annually  made  close  by  tbcm  to  tbe 
god  Terminus,  whose  iniage  was  ofttn  no 
more  than  a  sbapelcss  stone.  Tlie  neigh- 
bours  met  and  offercd  sacrifice  jointly  at 
tbc  Terminalia.  Cakesof  flour  and  honey 
(liba)  ground  '  far  '  (puls,  S.  xi.  58,  note) 
were  commonly  oirercd,  and  by  those  who 
could  aflbrd  it  a  lanib  or  young  pig  was 
added  (see  Horacc,  Epod.  ii.  59,  "  Vel  agna 
festis  caesa  Tcnninalibus,"  and  Epp.  i.  10. 
10,"Ut(iuesacer(lotisrugitivuslibarccuso"). 
Thc  reuding  of  P.  and  a  fcw  MSS.  with 
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Im^^robus  aut  campum  mihi  si  vicinus  ademit, 
Et  sacrum  effodit  medio  de  limite  saxum 
Quod  mea  cum  patulo  coluit  puls  annua  libo  ; 
Debitor  aut  sumptos  pergit  non  reddere  nummos,  40 

Vana  supervaeui  dicens  chirographa  ligni ; 
Exspectandus  erit  qui  lites  inchoet  annus 
Totivis  populi,      Sed  tunc  quoque  mille  ferenda 
Taediaj  mille  morae ;  toties  subsellia  tantum 
Sternuntur  ;  tum,  facundo  ponente  lacernas  45 

Caedicio  et  Fusco  jam  micturiente,  parati 
Dig-redimur  lentaque  fori  pugnamus  arena. 
Ast  illis  quos  arma  tegunt  et  balteus  ambit 
Quod  placitum  est  ipsis  praestatur  tempus  agendi, 
Nec  res  atteritur  longo  sufflamine  litis.  50 

SoHs  praeterea  testandi  militibus  jus 


Henninius'  ancl  other  old  editions  is  '  pa- 
tulo,'  in  support  of  which  Heinrieh  quotes 
Virgil  (Aeu.  vii.  115),  "patulis  nec  parcere 
quadris,"  broad  flat  cakes.  Ruperti  fol- 
lows  the  majority  of  MSS.  in  reading  've- 
tulo,'  which  he  says  is  "  lectio  haud  dubie 
e.xquisitior,"  and  that  the  '  Hbuni '  is  called 
'  vetulum '  because  the  ceremony,  or  the 
possession  of  tlie  property  and  the  stone  are 
old,  either  of  whicli  goes  to  iucrease  the 
offence.  This  is  liardly  woi'th  repeating. 
Any  person  whose  bouudary  was  removed 
had  au  '  actio  termiui  moti '  against  the 
jierson  who  did  it. 

40.  fergit  non  reddere  nummos,']  "Per- 
sists  in  not  restoring  money  deposited  with 
him."  Tliis  is  the  ofleuce  that  gave  occasion 
for  S.  xiii.  (see  note  on  xiii.  16).  The  next 
line  is  repeated  from  tlie  137th  of  that 
satire,  which  Heinricli  cousiders  a  manifest 
proof  of  imitation.  But  supposing  the  line 
lias  not  got  into  the  text  surreptitiously, 
this  is  not  a  very  good  proof  of  iniitation. 
Mcn  do  not  borrow  wliole  hnes  from  an 
author  tliey  are  imitating.  Juvenal  repeats 
himself  in  x.  365  and  xiv.  315. 

42.  c[td  Utes  inchoet  annus'\  "I  must 
wait  for  some  iudefinite  time  tliat  sliall 
even  make  a  beginning  of  the  causes  of  an 
entire  people."  So  Heinrich  takes  it,  and 
I  see  no  better  way.  'Annus  totius  po- 
puli'  I  can  make  no  meaning  of.  Mr. 
Mayor  calls  it  "  the people's year ;  in  whieh 
tlie  Utigation  of  a  whole  people  is  to  be 
settled."  If  the  text  is  not  corrupt,  this 
is  the  most  unlike  Juvenal's  style  of  any 
part  of  the  satire.     'Annus'  is  probably  a 


definite  word  for  an  indefinite  period.  '  In- 
choare '  is  commonly  used  for  such  a  begin- 
ning  as  is  not  brought  to  an  end ;  and 
'  tunc  quoque,'  &c.,  means  that  no  more 
than  a  beginning  is  made  or  likely  to  be 
made. 

44.  toties  stihseUia  tantitm']  This  nieans 
that  the  court  was  ready,  cushions  on  the 
seats,  and  every  body  there,  but  the  advo- 
cates  loitered.  Tlie  case  must  therefore 
wait.  As  to  '  lacerna  '  see  i.  27,  n.  [' jam 
facundo,'  Pgs,  Jahn  and  Ribbeck.] 

46.  parati  Digredimur]  Tliis  is  the 
language  of  the  ampliitlieatre.  "  Prepared 
to  fight  we  are  obliged  to  separate,  and  tlie 
forum  is  but  a  slow  arena  for  our  combat." 
'  Balteus  '  was  a  bclt  which  went  ovcr  the 
shoulder  and  held  tlie  sword.  '  Sufliamine ' 
is  explained  on  viii.  148  to  be  a  drag,  and 
it  is  here  used  in  that  sense  fignratively. 

51.  testandi  militibtis  Ji(s]  Uuder  the 
Eoman  law  all  that  a  son  acquired  who  was 
not  free  from  his  father's  power  by  emanci- 
pation  or  deatli  was  acquired  for  liis  father, 
and  he  had  uo  power  of  making  a  will. 
About  the  time  of  Augustus  an  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  money  acquired 
through  militarj''  service,  which  was  called 
'  castrense  peculium.'  Whatever  a  son  got 
while  he  was  '  in  patria  potestate '  was  '  pe- 
culium,'  and  with  certain  modifications  was 
held  on  the  same  terms  as  a  slave's  (iii.  187, 
n.).  In  the  time  of  Coustautine  the  same 
privilege  that  attached  to  the  '  castrense  pe- 
culium,'or  money  earued  in  militaryservice, 
was  extendedto  money  carned  incivil  oflices, 
which  wastherefore  called'quasi  castrense 
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Vivo  patre  datur  :  nam  quae  sunt  parta  labore 

Militiae  placuit  non  esse  in  corpore  census, 

Omne  tenet  cujus  reg-imen  pater.     Ergo  Coranum 

Sij^norum  comitem  castrorumcj^ue  aera  merentem  55 

Quamvis  jam  tremulus  captat  pater.     Hunc  labor  aequus 

Provehit  et  pulcro  redJit  sua  dona  labori. 

Ipsius  certe  ducis  hoc  referre  videtur 

Ut  qui  fortis  erit  sit  felicissimus  idem, 

Ut  laeti  phaleris  omnes  et  torquibus  omnes —  GO 


peculium.'  This,  as  Heiuric-h  says,  is  an 
argTiment  in  favour  of  tbe  satire  liaving 
been  written  before  the  time  of  Constantine, 
A.D.  306  (see  Diet.  Ant.,  Long's  article 
'  Patria  Potestas ').  lioth  were  strictly  the 
property  of  the  '  paterfaniilias.'  '  Non  esse 
in  corpore  census  '  means  that  it  was  not 
part  of  the  property  which  was  under  his 
father's  control.  Forcellini  cjuotes  from 
the  Digest  "  corpus  patrimonii  "  (iv.  2.  20) 
and  "  omnia  corpora  maternae  haeredita- 
tis"  (xxxi.  77,  20).  '  Placuit'  means  only 
that  it  is  settled  law.  The  legal  word  for 
'  regimen '  is  '  potestas.' 

54.  Ergo  Coranum  Signoruin  comitem] 
Horace  (S.  ii.  5.  55,  scjq.)  refers  to  the  story 
of  one  Nasica,  a  fortune-hunter,  who  was 
laughed  at  by  one  Coranus.  The  name 
Coranus  seems  to  have  become  provcrbial 
in  this  connexion.  This  man,  because  he 
has  got  money  of  his  own  which  hc  has 
the  power  to  dispose  of,  is  courted  by  his 
own  father,  trembling  with  years,  in  hopes 
he  may  survive  his  rich  son  yet,  and  get 
sometliing  by  his  will.  '  Captare '  is  the 
ccjmmon  word  in  this  sense.  See  v.  98,  n. ; 
vi.  40  ;  X.  202  ;  xii.  114.  Heinricli  tbiuks 
it  should  be  'captat  socer,'  'pater '  occurring 
just  in  the  same  place  two  lines  above.  If 
so,  the  man  wants  to  get  him  for  his 
daughter.  But  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  change. 

56.  Hunc  lahor  aequus]  There  is  no 
sense  in  this.  Jabn  [and  Kibbcck]  have 
adoptcd  a  conjecture  of  Ruperti's,  wbo 
thinks  '  labor  '  siiould  be  '  favor.'  Heinrich 
approves,  and  cjuotes  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  1.  9  : 
"  Ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 
Speratum  meritis."  '  b  '  and  '  v '  are 
sometimes  interchanged  ;  and  if  tlie 
word  '  favor '  wcre  written  '  fabor,'  tbe 
transition  to  'labor'  is  easily  accountcd 
for.  Tbis  is  the  only  conjecture  that  has 
tbrown  hght  ou  the  passage.  '  Pulcro 
labori '  ia  the   same   as  '  labore  militiae ' 


above  (52).  '  Hunc '  does  not  refer  t 
the  latter  of  the  two  persons,  a  commo 
usage. 

58.  ducis  hoc  referre  videtur']  This  us 
of  the  genitivc  with  '  referre '  is  easily  un 
derstood  by  resolving  'referre'  into  it 
parts,  '  rem  ferre  ;'  wbcre  '  rem  '  is  '  the  in 
terest '  of  a  person  or  sometbing  wbich  con 
cerns  him  (Key's  Lat.  Gr.  §  910,  notc) 
Here  it  is  said  to  be  for  tbe  interest  of  tbe 
commander  himself  tbat  he  wlio  is  bruve 
should  aliro  be  most  fortunate,  tliat  all  (wbo 
deserve  them)  sboukl  be  made  liappy  with 
decorations,  wbich  were  as  much  prizcd  by 
Roman  soldiers  as  by  our  own.  They  were 
conferred  in  a  way  to  enhance  their  vahie. 
In  tlie  presence  of  all  the  troops  such  men 
as  badclistinguished  themselves  byparticu- 
lar  acts  of  gallantry  were  called  up  bcfore 
the  Commander-in-cliief  and  hy  liim  pre- 
sented  witb  decorations  varying  according 
to  tbeir  exploits. 

60.  Ut  laeti  phaleris  omnes']  Lipsius  (de 
Mil.  Rom.  V.  17)  treats  '  phalerae '  and 
'  tortjues '  as  nearly  alike,  '  phalerae  '  being 
collars  tbat  hung  down  on  the  chest,  and 
'  torques  '  fitting  close  to  the  neck.  Poly- 
bius  (vi.  39,  Bekker)  speaks  of  '  phalara ' 
as  rcwards  given  to  cavalry  soldiers, 
which  has  led  many  to  suppose  they  were 
part  of  the  trappings  of  a  horse  CDict.  Ant.. 
'  Phalera ').  The  word  is  commonly  used  fo" 
the  ornamcnts  on  the  harness  and  for  th( 
harness  itself  (xi.  103).  But  it  appears 
also  to  have  been  a  decoration  worn  by  sol- 
diers  round  the  neck,  as  Lipsius  shows. 
'  Torques  '  probably  included  armlets  and 
bracclets  as  well  as  collars  for  the  ncck. 

Tlie  repetition  of  'omnes'  sbows  either  a 
corrujjt  text  or  an  unfiuisbed  and  uncor- 
rcctccl  fragmcnt.  Xo  imitator  would  intcn- 
tionally  write  such  a  verse,  mucli  less  onc 
who  could  imitate  as  well  as  tliis  writer.  1 
prefer  treating  it  as  a  fragmcnt  abruptly 
stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 
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A.   l'ERSII  FLACCI 

S  A  T  I  R  A  E. 


P  K  0  L  0  G  U  S. 

INTRODUCTIOX. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Persius,  in  publishiug  his  Sutires  or  contemphiting  their 
publication,  \\Tote  these  few  lines  as  a  sort  of  Introduction.  Tliey  have  tlie  appearanco 
of  a  fragment,  and  it  is  not  uuHkely  he  nicant  to  write  more.  By  tliis  supix)sition  sonie 
difliculty  arising  out  of  the  want  of  connexion  will  be  renioved.  The  verses  are  no  more 
than  an  apology  for  his  presumption  in  presenting  his  oflering  to  the  Muses.  He  says 
he  is  conscious  that  he  is  no  poet,  and  he  seems  to  iniply  that  he  wa.s  driven  to  writc  by 
want,  as  Horace  says  he  was.  But  this  can  ouly  have  been  meant  by  Persius  for  a  joke, 
and  a  way  of  introducing  a  stroke  at  the  many  i)oets  of  the  day  who  wrote  for  patrons 
aud  for  what  tliey  could  get.  Some,  induding  Casaubon,  Passow,  Jahn,  take  the  verses 
as  a  prologue  ouly  to  the  first  Satire,  which  they  suppose  is  meant  by  '  carmeu  nostrum 
in  V.  7.     The  titlc  is  due  to  the  grammarians,  whatever  Persius  meant. 

Tlie  metre  is  the  choliambic  or  scazon,  the  trimctcr  ianibic  with  a  spoudee  in  the  last 
place,  as  in  CatuUus'  odc  which  begius 

"  0  funde  noster,  seu  Sabine,  scu  Tiburs."     (C.  44.) 

ARGUMENT. 

I  never  drank  from  Hippocrene  nor  dreamt  upon  Parnassns,  that  I  should  be  a  poet. 
The  Muses'  haunts  I  leave  for  those  who  wear  the  ivy.  I  am  but  little  better  than 
a  clown,  who  bring  my  oflering  to  the  pocts'  store.  Who  taught  tlic  parrot  and  the 
pie  to  speak  ?  Hunger,  the  tcacher  of  all  arts,  able  to  reach  even  forbiddcn  tongues. 
Let  hope  of  gaiii  but  shiuc  upon  them,  and  you  would  thiuk  our  crows  aud  magpics 
were  singing  Muses'  nectar. 

Nec  fonte  labra  prolui  caballino, 
Nec  in  bicipiti  somniasse  Parnasso 

1.   Nec  fonte  lahra  prohd  cabaUino,']  Muses,  one  named  Aganippe  (Juvenal,  S. 

"IhavenotbathedmylipsuiHippocrene.''  vii.    6,    n.),  and    the    othcr  about  thirty 

'Fons  caballinus'  is    Persius'  version    of  stadia    further  west,  namcd    Hipiwcreue, 

the  efjuivalent  Greek  name  ('Ittwokpi^vi?).  which  had  its  name  from  thc  k-gcud  that  it 

"CabaUino    auteui    dicit    non    equino,  eo  was  produccd  by  a  strokc  of  Pcgasus' hoof. 

quod  Satyrae  humiliora  vcrba  conveniant."  Thcy  botli  tlowcd  down  the  nort  bcrn  side  of 

(Schol.)      Juvenal    spcaks  of  Pcgasus    as  Hclicou,    fccdiug    tlie    streams  IVnnessus 

"Gorgonci  caljalH  "  (S.  iii.  118),  btit  scrious  aud  Ohncius  ;  and  the  waters  of  both  werc 

writers  only  nsc  thc  word  for  horscs  of  tlic  sujtposcd  to  iuspirc  thosc  wlio  drank  them. 

h)wcr  sort.     Ou  thc  rangc  of  HcHcon  in  2.  Nec  in  bicipiti  somnia.sse  Parnasso'] 

Boeotia  were  two  springs  dcdicated  to  the  Thc  range  of  Parnassus  termiuates  on  the 
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Memini,  ut  repente  sic  poeta  prodirem ; 
Heliconidasque  pallidamque  Pirenen 
Illis  remitto  quorum  imaj^ines  lambunt 
Hederae  sequaces  :  ipse  semipaganus 


soutli  witli  liigh  clifiTs,  called  by  the  ancicnts 
4>atSpia.Sfs,  uiuler  wliich  lay  tlie  town  of 
Delplii.  Tliese  rocks,  iu  one  placc,  about 
tlie  centre,  are  divided,  and  on  cach  side 
of  the  chasm  rises  a  high  peak.  Between 
the  two  flows  the  stream  Castalia,  cele- 
brated  for  its  connexion  with  Apollo.  From 
these  two  hills  Parnassus  came  to  be  spoken 
of  as  having  two  tops,  as  iu  Soph.  Autig. 
1126, 

(Te  S'  inrep  Si\6<pov  Trerpas 
(TTfporp  OTTOJTre  \iyvvs. 

Hcrodotus  (viii.  32,  39)  speaks  of  two  sum- 
niits  of  Parnassus,  which  he  calls  Tithorea 
and  Hyampeia;  and  Ovid  (Met.  i.  316) 
has : 

"Mons  ibi  verticibus  petit    arduus  astra 
duobus 
Nomine  Parnassus,  superatque  cacumine 
nubes." 

In  '  somniasse  *  he  refers  to  the  dream  of 
Ennitis,  noticed  on  vi.  10. 

3.  tit  repente  sic  poeta  prodirem;^  '  Sic ' 
has  a  force  of  its  own,  which  is  not  easily 
expressed  in  English.  Horace  (C.  ii.  11. 
14)  has  : 

"  Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vcl  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere  et  rosa," 

where  I  have  quoted  a  place  from  Terence 
(Phorm.  i.  2.  94).  Virgil  (Aeu.  iii.  668) 
has  "recepto  Supplice  sic  merito."  The 
Greeks  used  outcd  iu  the  same  way ;  and 
the  Scholiast  ou  Soph.  Aj.  1179,  says  it  is 
avTl  Tov  ws  €Tvxe.  '  Jnst  as  I  was,'  is 
perhaps  the  best  rcndering  here  :  "  that  I 
should  turn  out  a  poet  all  of  a  sudden,  just 
as  I  was  ;"  that  is,  an  Hliterate  person,  as 
Casaubon  says. 

4.  neliconidasquepallidamque  Pirenen'] 
The  best  MSS.  are  said  to  have  '  Heliconi- 
adas.'  Passow  aud  Heiurich  prefer  '  Heli- 
conidas,'  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  As 
Jahu  observes,  both  forms  are  good.  The 
associatiou  of  the  Muses  with  Helicon  and 
Parnassus  Miiller  (Hist.  Gr.  Lit.  p.  27)  at- 
tributes  to  the  Pierians,  to  whom  he  assigns 
the  invention  of  Grcek  poetry,  aud  who,  he 
says,  originally  iuhabited  those  parts,  and 
afterwards,mi*grating  uorthwards,  gave  the 
Muses  tbeir  other  habitations  on  Olyniiaus 
and  in  Thrace.     Pirene  was  the  name  of  a 


spring  (or  perhaps  more  than  one)  at 
Coriutb,  at  wbich,  according  to  the  legend, 
Bollerophou  caught  Pegasus.  Through 
Pegasus,  who  was  associated  with  the 
Muses,  Pirene  came  to  be  so  too ;  and 
Persius  gives  it  the  epithet  wliich  the  ima- 
gination  commonly  connects  with  poets  aud 
other  men  of  study.  Casaubou  notices  that 
the  Greek  poets  did  not  give  this  dis- 
tiuction  to  Pirene,  and  that  the  Romans 
pcrhaps  did  so  from  ignorance.  Very  pro- 
bably. 

5.  quorutn  imagines  lamhunt'\  See  noto 
on  Juv.  S.  vii.  29,  "Ut  digutts  venias 
hederis  et  imagiue  macra,"  and  Ovid, 
Trist.  i.  7.  1 : 

"  Si  quis  habes  uostris  similes  in  imagiue 
vultus, 
Deme  meis   bederas    Bacchica   serta 
comis." 

'  Sequaces'  is  an  epithet  used  for  parasitical 
plants,  as  we  call  them  '  creepers.'  It  ap- 
plies  iu  tlie  same  way  to  fire  (Virgil,  Aen. 
viii.  432,  "  flammis  sequacibus ")  and  to 
smoke  (Georg.  iv.  230,  "  fumosque  manu 
praetende  sequaces").  Jalin  explains  it 
"  quo  qtiis  ducat  sequi  promptae  ;"  but  ivy 
is  uot  traincd :  it  is  left  to  find  its  owu. 
support.  '  Sequi '  is  not  uecessarily  to 
foUow  a  lead. 

6.  ipse  semipaganus'\  '  Paganus,'  as 
stated  on  Juv.  xvi.  33,  is  used  for  a  civilian 
as  opposed  to  a  soldier.  '  Semipaganus  ' 
Casaubon  takes  to  mean  but  half  a  soldier, 
that  is  but  half  a  poet,  quotiug  in illustratiou 
Pliny,  Epp.  vii.  25,  "suuteuim  tit  in  castris 
sic  etiam  in  literis  nostris  plures  cultu  paga- 
no,  quos  cinctos  et  armatos  et  quidem  ar- 
deutissimo  ingcnio  diligentius  scrutattis  in- 
venies."  Forcelliui  also  compares  the  two 
places  (Paganus).  Jahn  gives  another  iu- 
terpretatiou.  '  Pagani '  he  says  are  those  of 
the  same  '  pagus,'  aud  those  of  the  same 
'  pagus '  had  the  same  sacred  rites.  True 
poets  are  '  pagaui,'  but  Persius  ouly  asjjires 
to  be  half  a  poet,  and  so  he  is  only  half  a 
'  paganus.'  I  do  not  believe  this  is  Persitis' 
meauing,  nor  ueed  we  think  mucli  about 
the  soldiers.  '  Semipaganus'  is half  a  clown, 
not  above  half  educated  and  polished. 
"  Pagaui  dicuntttr  rustici  qui  nou  uoveruut 
urbem  "  (Schol.).  What  follows  is  only  a 
way  of  sayingthat  he  brings  his  contributiou 
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A(l  sacra  valuni  carnKMi  anbro  nostrum. 
Quis  cxpeclivit  psittaco  suum  X"-^P^> 
Picasque  docuit  verba  nostra  conari  ? 
j^Iaf^ister  artis  ing-enique  larj^-itor 
A'enter,  ne<4-atas  artitex  sequi  voces. 
Quod  si  dolosi  spes  refulserit  numnii, 
Corvos  poetas  et  poetridas  picas 
Cantare  credas  Pegaseium  nectar. 
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to  the  coinmon  stot-k  of  iKH?try,  all  of  «  hich 
is  nn  otterinp  to  the  Muses,  iinil  tho  poets 
arc  his  priests ;  as  Horace  calls  hinisclf, 
C.  iii.  1.  3,  "  Musarum  sacerdos."  'Cannen' 
may  mean  his  vohnne,  in  which  sense  it  is 
v.ndcrstood  by  many  in  Horace,  K^xid.  xiv. 
7,  "oHni  promissum  carnicn,"  or  morc  pro- 
baldy  his  poetry  in  gcnerah  So  Hcinrich 
takes  it.     But  see  Introduction. 

8.  Qitis  expedivit  psittaco  suum  xarpf,] 
He  asks  who  taught  the  parrot  or  the 
magpie  to  spcak  ?  And  he  auswcrs  it  was 
liunger,  and  this  he  means  to  imply  is  the 
rcason  why  so  mauy  parrots  aud  inagpics 
take  topoetry.  8o  Horace  says  of  himself 
"  paupertas  impulit  audax  Ut  versus  fiicc- 
rcm  "  (Epp.  ii.  2.  51).  It  sccms  their  way 
of  teaching  the  bird  to  speak  was  to  starve 
it.  '  Expedire  '  is  here  to  make  easy,  as 
'  impedire '  is  to  make  difficult.  So  it  is 
cquivalent  to  '  docere '  in  the  next  Hnc. 
'  Suum  XttiiP*  '  mcans  that  thc  word  was  a 
comnion  one  for  parrots,  who  are  frcquently 
taught  to  say  '  how  d'ye  do '  with  us,  or 
'  how  are  you  ? '  The  Itoman  women  were 
very  fond  of  parrots,  which  wcre  brought 
from  India.  Ovid  wrote  a  very  pretty 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Corinna's  parrot 
(Amor.  ii.  6).     He  says  (23,  sq.)  : 

"Nonfuit  in  terris  vocum  simulantior  ales, 
Reddebas  blaeso  tam  bene  verba  sono." 


Jahn  says  "Psittacus  suum,  i.e.  peregri- 
num  x"'^P«  sonabat,  ut  solebant  tunc 
liomani  Graecis  formuhsuti,  pica  indigena 
vernaculo  sermone  lo(|uitur."  An  Indian 
bird  coukl  not  be  said  to  spcak  Greek  as 
hisown  lauguage ;  and  I  see  no  such  opjjo- 
sition  betwceu  the  forcign  and  vernacular 
as  Jahn  supposes.  Aftcr  this  verse  in  sonic 
of  the  old  editions  there  is  found  anothcr 
which  is  also  in  a  fcw  MSS.,  "  Corvos 
quis  oUm  concavum  salutarc,"  which  Ca- 
Kaubon  calls  "  barbarum  et  ridiodum  ver- 
Rum."  Lubinus  wastes  a  good  deal  of 
comment  upon  it. 

11.  artifex  sequi  voces.'\  This  is  the 
same  Greek  construction  as  in  S.  i.  70, 
"  nec  ponere  lucum  artifices,"  nnd  i.  59, 

li 


"auriculas  imitari  mobilis  nlbas."  Tlie 
coiistruction  is  cxtremcly  conimon  in  tlio 
odcs  of  Horace.  I  have  coUccted  a  immber 
of  iiistanccs  on  C.  i.  1. 18,  "  indocihs  pau- 
pcricm  pati." 

12.  Quod  si  dolosi  s]}es  refulserif  num- 
mi,]  He  does  not  stop  to  explain  what  he 
mcans,  but  gocson,as  if  hehad  said  "wunt 
drivcs  meu  to  write  vci-scs,"  but  if  a  ray  of 
hopc  bcams  forth  that  thcy  are  going  to 
gct  moucy  by  thcm,  straightway  you 
woukl  thiiik  our  "crow  pocts  aiurpoctic 
pics"  (as  Ilolyday  transhitcs  it)  wcre 
j)ouring  Pegasus' ucctar  from  their  tongue. 
He  mcans  thcy  writc  for  money,  and  if 
they  suddenly  sec  a  chance  of  gctting  it, 
thcy  becomc  excited,  and  begin  spoutiug 
away  as  if  thcir  stufF  was  Muscs'  ncctar. 
The  moncy  is  callcd  '  dolosus '  I  suppose 
bccause  itchcats  themintobeheviiig  theni- 
selvcs  somebody,  or  it  may  be  takeu  as  a 
gcneral  epithet.  There  is  a  note  on  'can- 
tare '  on  Juv.  S.  i.  3.  As  to  Pegascius  see 
notc  on  V.  4.  The  word  is  lonic  in  its 
formation.  The  reading  of  most  M8S. 
aiid  of  Casaubou  is  'Pegascium  mclos,' 
which  he  defends  though  it  is  against  the 
metre.  'Nectar'  is  the  rcading  of  tlie 
Scholiast,  who  says  "iu  ahis  cst  mclos." 
Barthius  (Adv.  xxiv.  17)  shows  that  Pindar 
and  Thcocritus  speak  of  the  Muses'  ncctar, 
wliich  proves  nothing.  But  some  MSS., 
aud  two  of  the  bcst,  have  'ncctar,'  aud 
there  is  no  doubt  I  thiuk  of  '  mclos '  being 
a  gloss,  thc  origiual  of  which  was  probably 
'  nieh'  '  Cantare  nectar '  is  not  '  mere 
jargon '  as  Gitford  says,  but  is  as  intelH- 
gible  as  '  spcaking  lioney,'  or  inany  Hke 
expressions  wliich  use  lius  niadc  tfiwdry, 
aiid  which  suit  the  auciciit  hinguagcs  bet- 
tcr  than  our  own.  Tlic  MSS.  are  in  favour 
of  the  form  'poetridas,' aiid  tlie  form  is 
anak)gous  to  av\i)Tpis,  the  fciniiiiiie  of  av- 
A7?TT)s.  Casaubou  thougli  lie  allows  this 
forin  adopts  'poctrias,'  wliich  is  tlie  ordi- 
nary  Grcck  word,  noirjTpla.  'Poetidas'  is 
nnothcr  rcadiiig,  of  wliich  aud  '  poctridas' 
Burmann  (on  Ovid,  Hcroid.  xv.  183)  says 
thcy  are  "  ignota  veteribus  vocabula  neque 
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in     Romanam     civltatcm     adsciscenda."  howcver  Juvenal  spcaks  of  womcn-critics 

Nevertlielcss  I    tliink   the    MSS.  may  be  not  poets.     I  do  not  know  what  Persius 

trustcd.     I  do  not  bcHeve  with  Jahn  that  had  to  do  with  women  hcre.     They  would 

Persius  meant  female  poets,    such  as  he  he  nothing  to  his  purpose. 
says   Juvenal  attacks   in   vi.   434,  where 


SATIRA    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

TitE  object  of  this  satire  is  to  ridicule  the  literary  taste  of  the  day.  The  poet  hegins 
with  a  verse  supposed  to  he  taken  from  a  poem  of  his  own,  which  he  begins  rcpeating  to 
a  friend.  The  friend  tells  him  no  one  wiU  read  his  poetry  j  and  this  gives  him  occasion 
to  e.xj^ress  his  contempt  for  public  opinion  and  bis  reasons  for  despising  it ;  which  are, 
that  while  every  body  must  wTite  and  spout,  every  body  writes  and  spouts  for  effect,  and 
none  are  satisfied  without  vulgar  applause.  So  men  write  lewd  verses  to  catch  wanton 
ears,  and  mincing  stuff  to  please  the  delicate  critics.  The  man  upon  his  trial  is  not 
satisfied  unless  the  court  applaud  his  eloquence.  And  wliat  is  this  applause  ?  The  ricli 
man  has  it  of  course,  while  behind  his  back  he  is  only  laughed  at ;  and  whoever  gets  it 
must  be  content  to  sbare  it  with  the  feeblest  drivellers,  and  to  earn  it  by  pandering  to 
a  vicious  taste,  and  avoiding  all  offence  to  the  great  people.  He  appeals  at  last  to  the 
admirers  of  the  worthies  of  the  old  Greek  comedy — "  Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristopha- 
nesque  poetae" — and  is  ready  to  abide  by  their  judgment. 

We  cannot  rightly  infer  from  tliis  that  Persius  had  written  or  had  not  written  ia 
any  other  style  tban  satire.  The  opcning  verse  is  not  one  he  woukl  have  choscn  as  a 
specimen  of  his  style  if  he  wished  to  produce  something  very  good,  and  it  is  plainly 
only  made  for  the  occasion.  It  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  It  is  a  specimen  of 
the  morbid  school  of  sentimental  poetry,  aud  reminds  us  of  the  celebrated  parody  of 
Byron  in  the  Rejected  Addresses,  "  Wliere  nought  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is 
nought ;"  and  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  Persius  may  have  suffercd  for  some  of 
his  juvenile  productions,  as  our  poet  had  suffered  before  he  wrote  the  Enghsh  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,  in  which  the  spirit  of  tliis  satire  is  sometimes  seen,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing  it  was  written  under  such  provocation. 

The  form  in  which  it  is  written,  involving  frequent  interruptions  and  many  supposed 
speakers  and  several  quotations  from  poems  of  the  day  and  opposiug  sentiments  and 
criticisms,  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  satire.  I  have  tried  to  make  tliese 
matters  plaiu,  but  I  have  had  to  differ  in  turn  from  the  other  commentators,  sometimes 
agreeing  witli  one  aud  sometimes  with  another.  Any  one  who  tries  to  read  the  satire 
vvithout  a  great  deal  of  study  and  witliout  heli^,  will  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  follow  the 
argumeut  and  to  determine  the  arrangement.  The  allusions  are  soon  disposed  of,  and 
do  not  coustitute  the  cbief  difficnlty  in  reading  Persius. 

There  is  no  clue  to  the  date. 

ARGUMEXT. 

O  human  griefs  !  0  tvhat  an  emptt/  tvorld  !  ,  '  Wliy,  who  will  read  this  stuff  ?'  Speak 
you  to  me  ?  No  one,  of  course ;  yes,  one  or  two,  perhaps.  '  But  that  were  shame  to 
you.'     Wliy  so  ?     Lest  the  fine  folk  hke  Labeo  more  than  me  ?     Pshaw  !  weigh  not 
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yourself  iii   tlicsc  fino  sonlcs  ;  look  for  yonrsclf  witliin.     Oli  !  wlicn  1  look  at  onr 
soiir,  sciuulalous  ways,  tlun  jou  nuist  pardou  nic.     '  I  caimot.'     Wliat  umst  I  ilo  ? 
Xny,  I  niust  laugli ;  niy  splccn  is  wanton. 
V.  13.  \Vc  ull  ninst  writc,  onc  vcjsc,  anothcr  prosc.    Sncli  is  thc  trasli  that,  conihcd  and 
riufiwl,  with  Iccriug  eyc,  a  man  will  siKDut  hcforo  thc  iHjopIc,  tickling  thcir  wanton 
hlood.     Wliat  you,  oKI  wretch,  purvcy  such  footl  for  strangers'  cars,  thut  tlu-y  niay 
apphiud  till  evcn  you  cry  '  Hold,  euough !'     '  13ut  what's  thc  usc  of  lcarning  if  it  niay 
ncvcr  conie  to  lifjht  ?'     What   then,  is  it  for  this  you  niakc  your  chcck  so  pulc  ?     Is 
all  your  kuowlcdge  nought  if  others  know  not  that  you  have  it  ?     'But  it  is  pleasant 
to  bo  pointed  at,  with  Thafs  the  nian  !     Would  you  uot  likeyour  pocnis  to  be  lcarnt 
by  all  the  well-hrcd  boys   at  school  ?'     Why,  see  you !    thcre  are  sonie  geutlcmen 
discussing  ovcr  their  winc  what  tnic  ix)ctry  is.     Oue  with  a  violct  cloak  lisps  some- 
thing  about  Phyllis  or  Ilypsipylc,  or  othcr  sentimcntal  trash,  and  all  applaud.     Xow, 
is  not  that  poct  happy  iu  his  grave,  and  will  not  violets  spriug  from  out  his  ashes  ? 
'  Yon're  too  severe,'  says  oue ;  '  no  one  despiscs  wcU-carucd  fame,  or  lcaving  verses 
that  the  world  will  read.' 
V.  4t.  If  ever  by  a  lucky  cliance  I  writc  a  tolerable  thiug  or  two,  I  refuse  not  praise; 
my  liver  is  uot  hard.     AII  I  dcny  is  that  the  end  of  life  and  limit  of  all  good  is  that 
applause  of  yours.    Examinc  it  and  see  what  it  contains ;  the  Iliad  of  Accius,  all  the 
stutr  that  grcat  mcn  make  at  table ;  for  how  should  thcy  get  ti-uth  from  their  poor 
clicnts,  though  they  profess  to  hke  it  ?    But  will  you  hear  the  truth  from  me?    What 
can  you  writc  but  trash  with  your  fat  belly  hanging  down  ?     O  happy  Janus,  whom 
none  can  mock  behiud  his  back  !     Ye  who  havc  no  eyes  in  the  back  of  your  hcad, 
look  out  for  the  gibe  behind. 
V.  G3.  '  What  say  the  people  ? '     What  but  this :  '  His  verses  now  are  smooth  even  to 
perfection !     His  work  is  straight  as  any  carpenter's.'     Or  if  satire  is  the  themc, 
'  Onr  fTiend's  the  Muse's  man.'     And  see,  because  they've  learnt  a  little  Greek,  they 
write  of  heroes,  though  they  can't  describe  a  wood  or  sing  the  couutry'3  praises. 
Some  now-a-days  like  Accius  and  Pacuvius ;   and  when  blind  fathers  teach  their 
children  so,  no  wonder  if  our  language  is  a  medley,  and  beardless  boys  jump  on  the 
benches  to  applaud.     Even  in  courts  when  mcn  are  pleading  for  their  lives,  they 
weigh  their  sentences  and  plant  their  tropes,  aud  the  audience  cry,  Beautiful !     O 
Romans,  are  ye  fallen  so  low  ?     What,  if  a  shipwTecked  sailor  sings  mc  a  song  shall  I 
take  out  my  purse  ?     No ;  true  woe  for  me  if  I  am  to  be  moved. 
V.  92.  '  But  we've  improved  our  style,  and  introduced  more  delicate  stuff  than  the  old 
dull  Arma  rirum.'     Xay,  would  such  stuft'  be  written  if  there  were  one  particle  of  the 
old  vigour  in  us  ?     'Tis  trash  that  floats  upon  the  tongue,  and  savours  not  of  thought 
and  study. 
V.  107.  '  But  why  oflend  soft  ears  ?     You'Il  only  lose  your  friends.     I  hear  the  dog 
growl  at  their  doors.'   Oh  !  for  my  part,  let  black  be  white;  I  care  not.     Bravo  all ! 
Does  this  content  you  ?     '  Let  no  one  commit  nuisance  here.'     Paint  up  two  suakes. 
I  cry  :  Begone  you  boys,  the  place  is  sacred. 
V.  114.  Lucilius  lashed  the  townand  Flaccus  laughed  at  them;  must  I  not  mutter  e'er 
a  word  ?  no,  not  in  the  ditch  or  auy  w  here.     Biit  I  will  bury  the  secret  here.     '  I've 
seen  an  ass's  ears,  my  little  book,  with  my  owu  eyes ;  they  all  have  got  thcm.'     This 
secret  and  thisjoke  of  mine  ril  sell  for  none  of  your  Iliads.     AII  you  whocanadmiro 
Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and  thc  grand  old  vetcran,  look  ye  at  what  I  write.     These  are  the 
men  I'd  havc  warm  witli  my  verscs ;  not  your  scoHcrs  at  thc  Greek,  and  tastcless 
witlings  who  think  themselves  of  some  accouut  because  they've  actcd  aedilcs  iu  the 
country;  nor  they  who  laugh  at  science  and  philosophers.     To  them  I  leave  their 
morning  lounge  and  aftemoon  debauchery. 
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0  mras  hominiim  !  o  quanfum  est  bi  rebus  inane  ! 

"  Quis  leget  liaec  ?"  INIin'  tu  istucl  ais  ?    Nemo  hercule,  nemo  ; 

Vel  duo  vel  nemo. — "Turpe  et  miserabile !" — Quare? 

Ne  milii  Polyclamas  et  Troiades  Labeonem 

Praetulerint  ?  nugae.    Non,  si  cjuid  turbida  Roma  5 


1.  O  curas  liominum  !~\  Jabii  says  tliat 
iu  this  vei-sc  Persius  straightway  declares 
the  argumeut  he  is  goiug  to  haudle.  If 
that  he  so,  he  straightway  abaudons  it. 
But  it  is  uot  so.  He  prcteuds  to  have 
written  some  verses  (very  uulike  auy  thiug 
he  ever  wrote  probably),  aud  repeats  oue 
of  theliues  to  a  friend,  and  tbe  friend  asks 
■wbo  will  read  such  poetry.  Persius  an- 
swers,  no  oue  will,  or  at  uiost  but  oue  or 
two.  His  frieud  thiuks  this  will  disgrace 
him,  and  Persius  rejects  that  idea  with 
contenipt.  Tbe  satire  turus  upon  the 
neglect  of  good  poets,  and  tbe  prefereuce 
shown  to  bad.  He  thinks  what  he  has 
writteu  is  good,  and  does  not  care  for  the 
workVs  judgmeut.  He  does  uot  refer  to 
wbat  he  is  goiug  to  write.  Tbe  Schohast 
on  v.  2  says  tbat  verse  is  taken  from 
Lucilius.  It  bas  beeu  coujectured  that 
his  remark  is  meant  for  v.  1,  and  Jahn 
says,  if  that  be  so,  it  connrms  his  view.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  be  confirmed  by  any 
tbiug  but  the  fact,  aud  the  fact  is,  tbat 
the  tirst  verse  does  not  contain  tbe  subject 
of  tbis  Satire  or  auy  of  tbe  others,  and 
thougb  dark  euough  it  does  not  coutain 
any  thiug  particularly  satirical. 

3.  Vel  cluo  vel  nemo.'\  This  is  a  cou- 
veutional  way  of  sayiug,  'scarcely  any 
oue.'  Tbe  Greeks  said,  ij  t\s  ^  ouSe/s. 
'  Unus  et  alter '  is  tbe  same  sort  of  ex- 
pressiou.  The  dialogue  is  diftereutly  dis- 
tributed  iu  ditFereut  editious.  Tbe  arrange- 
ment  in  tbe  text  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere, 
but  it  secms  the  simplest. 

4.  Ne  mihi  Poli/damas']  Tbis  is  a  pro- 
verbial  way  of  speakiug  taken  from  Homer. 
Wbcn  his  parents  tried  to  persuade  Hector 
to  enter  tbe  walls  aud  avoid  Achilles,  be 
refused,  and  reasoned  tbus  with  his  great 
lieart : — 

&    fj.01    eyoiv   €1  fiev  /ce     TrvXas  Koi    Teixfc 

SvQl, 

TlovKvSdfj.as    /j-oi    irpwros    i\iyx^'i-W    ^*'"" 

and  he  adds, 

al5fo/j.ai     Tpwas    Ka\     TpwdSas    lAKfcri- 
7reVA.ouy.  (II.  xsii.  99,  sqq.) 

He    was  afraid    of   tbe  reproaches  of  bis 


friend  Polydamas,  thc  son  of  Pauthous, 
wbo  had  advised  all  tbe  Trojaus  to  retire 
within  thcir  walls  (xviii.  254,  sqq.),  and  he 
was  asbamed  to  meet  tbe  men  aud  womeu 
of  Troy.  Tbe  Romans,  wbo  were  fami- 
liar  witb  Homer  from  boyhood,  scem  to 
have  adopted  this  as  a  way  of  speakiug. 
Cicero  writing  to  Atticus  uses  it  repeatedly 
(ii.  5;  vii.  1;  viii.  16).  Aristotle  quotes 
tbe  same  passage  to  show  that  shamc 
belps  courage  (Ethic.  Eudem.  iii.  1).  Per- 
sius  calls  his  countrymen  Trojans,  as 
Juvenal  does  (S.  i.  100,  "  Ipsos  Trojuge- 
nas"),  and  be  is  generally  supposed  to 
niean  a  stroke  at  tbem  wben  he  says 
'  Troiades,'  Trojan  women,  as  the  Ru- 
tuliau  says  (Aen.  ix.  617),  "O  vere 
Phrygiae,  neque  enim  Phryges."  Tbis 
piece  of  satire  may  have  crossed  his  miud, 
but  he  ouly  uses  words  wbicb  otbers  had 
used  without  sucb  iutention. 

Of  Labeo,  tbe  Scboliast  says  he  made  a 
ridiculous  trauslation  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  word  for  word,  of  wbich  be  quotcs 
as  a  specimen, 

"Crudum  manduces  Priamum  Priamique 

pisinnos," 

which  is  the  translation  of  II.  iv.  35, 

uijxhy    ^i^pwdoLs    HpiaiJ.oi'    Tlpidij,ot6    re 
TralSas. 

According  to  tbe  Scboliast,  he  is  tbe  man 
namedbelow  (50)  Accius. 

5.  Non,  si  quid  iurhida  Roma  J^Jevet,'] 
As  to  '  uon '  for  '  ne,'  see  note  on  Horace 
C.  i.  13. 13.  '  Turbida'  expresses  Horace's 
"  ruuium  et  opes  strepitumque  Eomae  " 
(C.  iii.  29.  12).  '  Elevare  '  is  to  disparage, 
toimderrate.  (Sce  Forcellini.)  'Trutiua' 
is  tbe  common  name  of  two  kinds  of 
balance  in  use  among  the  Romans,  the 
scales  (libra)  and  the  steelyard  (statera). 
Here  tbe  former  is  meant,  for  'examen' 
nieans  tbe  tongue  of  a  pair  of  scalcs  which 
works  in  tbe  liandle.  '  Castigare '  is  to 
correct,  and  Persius  tells  his  friend  nofc 
to  waste  bis  time  in  correcting  tbe  false 
index  iu  tbe  scalcs  of  public  judgment,  but 
to  examiue  bimsclf  aud  be  his  owu  mirror, 
not  looking  for  bimself  out  of  himself,  that 
is  in  tbe  opiniou  of  the  world. 
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Elevet,  accedas,  exameuve  improbum  iu  illu 
Castig-es  trutiua,  uec  te  quaesiveris  extra, 
Nam  Komae  quis  uou — at  si  fas  tlicere — sed  fas 
Tuuc  cum  ad  cauitiem  et  nostrum  istud  vivei*e  triste 
Aspexi,  ac  uueibus  tiiciuius  quaecuuque  relictis,  lo 

Cum  sapimus  patruos;  tuuc,  tunc  ig-uoscitc. — "Nolo/' — 
Quid  faciam  ?     Sed  sum  petulanti  splene  cachinno. 
Scribimus,  iuclusus  uumeros  ille,  hic  pede  liber. 


8.  ^"rt»n  Romae  qiiis  woh]  [Jalin  lias 
'  Xum  liomac  est  quis  uon  'f  uc  ' — ]  We 
nccd  uot  be  at  auy  uaius  to  supply  what 
Persius  ineaut  to  say.  Hc  nicuut  to  suy 
nothiug  aud  has  said  it  vcry  expressively. 
What  tbllows  is  not  niore  couiplete  or  less 
iutclligiblc.  "  For  at  Kouie  who  is  not — 
aud,  if  I  luuy  say  it — uay  I  uiay,  wheu  I 
look  to  our  gray  hairs  aiid  that  iU-tenipcred 
life  wc  Hvc,  and  all  wc  do  from  childliood, 
savouring  of  our  uuclcs — then,  theu  pardou 
nie — 'I  will  not'  answers  the  fricud.  Thcu 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  But  my  spleeu  is  saucy 
aud  I  am  prone  to  laugh."  '  Scd  '  antici- 
pates  the  advice  his  frieud  would  give  him, 
to  hold  his  tongue.  Hcinrich  makes  Pcr- 
sius  say  '  Nolo,'  meaning  he  would  rather 
not  do  it,  but  he  cannot  hclp  himsclf. 
'  Quid  faciam '  he  pnts  in  a  pareiithcsis, 
comparing  iii.  26,  "  quid  metuas  ?"  •  Si 
fus  dicere — sed  fas'  is  like  et  noi  Offiis, 
BfiJiis  5e  TdXTjSfj  Keyeiv  (Soph.  Frag.  Inc. 
11,  Dind.).  'Canities'  is  like  'senectus'  in 
Horace  (Epod.  xiii.  5),  "  obducta  solvatur 
fronte  seuectus."  It  means  a  sour  fault- 
flndiug  habit,  which  is  also  exprcsscd  in 
'tristc'  aud  'patruos.'  The  Scholiast 
quotcs  Cicero,  who  defending  Caelius  suys 
of  L.  Hcrennius  the  prosccutor  "  fuit  in 
hac  causa  pertristis  quidam  patruus,  cen- 
sor,  magister"  (c.  11).  Horace  rcpcatedly 
uses '  patruus '  in  the  same  way  (C.  iii.  12.  3, 
"  patruae  verbera  liuguae ;"  S.  ii.  2.  97, 
"Iratum  patruum,vicinos,  tetibiiniquum;" 
ii.  3.  88,  "ne  sis  patruus  mihi").  Uncles 
and  stcpmothers  were  equally  proverbial. 
Jahn  understands  '  canities '  as  a  premature 
old  age  brought  on  by  ull  mannerof  proHi- 
gacy.  '  Istud '  lias  reference  as  usual  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  other,  and  shows 
that  'triste'  mcans  tlie  uufair  criticism  with 
whicli  the  writer  had  becu  threatcned.  Thc 
use  of  thc  iufinitive '  vivere'  is  iu  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  that  mood,  which  repre- 
scnts  a  neuter  substantive  (Kcy's  L.  G. 
1232).  We  have  '  scire  tuum  '  and  '  ridere 
mcum  '  iu  this  Satire  (27,  122).  Horace 
(Epp.  i.  7.  27)has  three  instances  close  to- 
gether : 


"Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddcs  ridere  deco- 
runi,  et 
Inter  viua  fugam  Cinarae  moerere  pro- 
tervae." 

Tlie  Greck  use  of  the  article  (tJ)  ^tjv)  illus- 
tratcs  this  scnse  of  the  iufiuitive. 

10.  nucibtts  .  .  relictis']  Nuts  were  a 
common  means  of  amusement  with  boys. 
(See  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 171.)  '  Nuces  rermquere ' 
is  quoted  by  Erasmus  as  a  provcrb ;  meun- 
ing  (as  he  explains  it)  "  omissis  studiis  ct 
nugis  puerilibus  ad  graviora  mugisque 
seria  convertu"  Akiu  to  this  he  says  were 
'  nunquam  a  nucibus  recedcrc,'  '  redire 
ad  nuccs,'  'nuces  intcrmittcre,'  'nucibus 
indulgere,'  '  nuces  rcpetcrc' 

12.  petulanti  splene  cachinno.'\  On 
'  splcne  '  the  Scholiast  suys  "Et  hoc  secun- 
dum  physicos  dicit,  qui  dicunt  homines 
splene  ridcre,  fclle  irasci,  jecore  amare, 
corde  saperc,  et  pulmone  jactari,"  where 
'jactari'  means  pride.  Servius  on  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  596,  says  thc  same  as  to  lust, 
mirth,  and  passiou,  and  on  viii.  219,  he  re- 
peats  it  quoting  this  vcrse  of  Persius. 
'  Cachinno,'  a  laugher,  is  formed  from 
'  cuchinnus,'  as  'gluto,'  a  glutton  (v.  112), 
from  '  glutus,'  the  throat, '  popino,' '  ganeo,' 
&c.  Thc  tcrmiuatiou  cxpresses  one  addicted 
to  anj-  thing. 

13.  Scribinuis,  inclusus^  "  We  shut  our- 
selves  up  aud  write  (one  verse,  another 
prose),  somcthing  grand  for  the  lungs,  most 
bountiful  of  breath  to  puff  und  blow." 
[Jahn  has  '  Scribimus  iuclusi.']  Hc  goes 
on  to  describe  a  man  reciting  his  produc- 
tions  (see  Juv.  i.  1,  n. ;  vii.  39,  sqq.),with  his 
hair  smoothed  and  trimmcd,  his  toga  fresh 
cleuncd,  with  his  best  (birthday)  ring  ou, 
sittiiig  on  a  raised  stool,  his  thiout  well 
garglcd,  aud  a  leer  in  his  cye,  showing  the 
lcwd  charactcr  of  his  coraposition  : — 

"  His  eye  a  commcnt  to  bis  sense  affords, 
And    adds    lascivious    looks  to  luscious 
words."  (Brcwster.) 

'  Scilicct  haec,'  '  and  this  forsooth,'  menns 
what  the  man  has  taken  such  paius  with. 
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Grande  aliquld  quod  pulmo  animae  praelarg-us  anlielet. 

Scilieet  haec  populo,  pexusque  togaque  recenti 

Et  natalitia  tandem  cum  sardonyehe  albus, 

Sede  leg-et  celsa,  liquido  cum  plasmate  g-uttur 

Mobile  collueritj  patranti  fractus  ocello. 

Hic  neque  more  probo  videas  nec  voce  serena 

Ingentes  trepidare  Titos^  cum  carmina  lumbum 

Intrant  et  tremulo  scalpuntur  ut  intima  versu. 

Tun^,  vetule,  auriculis  alienis  colligis  escas  ? 

Auriculis  quibus  et  dicas  cute  perditus,  ohe ! — 

"  Quo  didicisscj  nisi  hoc  fermentum  et  quae  semel  intus 


15 


20 


shuttmg  himself  up  to  compose  it,  vile 
stutf  uot  tit  for  decent  ears.  '  Tauclem  ' 
meaus  that  the  mau  has  beeu  long  prepar- 
iug  his  verses,  aud  comes  at  last  to  the  ex- 
pected  day.  As  to  '  sardonyche,'  see  .luv. 
S.  vi.  382,  n. ;  vii.  144.  This  man  wears 
a  ring  that  he  reserves  for  birthdays,  the 
gayest  holiday  the  Romans  kept.  '  Plas- 
ina  '  for  a  gargle  or  niixture  for  softeuing 
the  throat,  occurs  iu  QuiutiHan  (Inst.  i.  8), 
"  Sit  lectio  uon  iu  cauticuni  dissoluta  uec 
plasmate,  ut  nuuc  a  plerisque  tit,  etfemi- 
uata."  "  Patratio  est  rei  veuereae  per- 
fectio  vel  cousummatio,  uude  et  patres 
dicti  eo  quod  patratione  peracta  filios  pro- 
creant."  These  are  the  Schohasfs  words, 
and  he  refers  to  Juv.  vii.  241,  "  oculosque 
in  fine  trementes."  This  is  all  the  exphi- 
nation  \ve  are  likely  to  get.  The  word 
is  not  found  elsewhere.  '  Fractus '  is  here 
applied  to  the  eye  as  Juvenal  (ii.  111) 
apphes  it  to  the  voice.  Juveual  speaks  of 
'  trementes  oculos '  for  lascivious  eyes  in  S. 
ii.  94.  Each  of  these  words,  'patranti,' 
'  fractus,'  'oceUo'  (which  dimiuutive  refcrs 
to  the  contraction  of  tlie  eye),  expresses 
the  author's  meaniug.  [Jahu  has  '  Sede 
legens,'  'collueris,'  aud  a  comma  after 
'  ocello.'] 

20.  Ingentes  frepidare  Titos,']  He  is 
describing  the  etfects  of  hiscivious  verses 
upou  wanton  ears.  '  lugeutes  Titos  '  seems 
to  be  au  imitation  of  Horace's  '  celsi  Ram- 
nes'  (A.  P.  342).  The  Ramnenses,  Ti- 
tienses,  aud  Luceres,  were  the  three  ceu- 
turies  of  Equites  formed  by  Romulus,  aud 
as  Horace  uses  the  first,  so  Persius  here 
uses  the  secoud  for  the  great  people  in 
geueral,  whom  he  represents  as  hsteuiug  to 
this  tiltliy  stutf.  '  Neque  more  probo '  re- 
fers  to  their  lewd  gestures,  and  '  uec  voce 
sereua'  to  their  loud  applause  of  tliose  parts 
in   particular  which  werc  most    excitiug. 


In  V.  21  most  MSS.  and  editions  have 
'  ubi.'  Tliere  is  autliority  for  '  ut,'  whicii 
Heinrich  adopts  to  avoid  tlie  elisiou.  This 
is  uot  a  sufficient  reason  I  thiuk. 

22.  Tuii',  retule,']  "  What  you,  old  sin- 
ner,  turn  purveyor  for  the  ears  of  otliers  ?" 
He  supposes  the  uiau  to  be  old  in  vice,  if 
not  in  years,  and  to  write  for  no  other  pur- 
pose  thau  to  tickle  the  senses  of  the  profli- 
gate. 

23.  quihns  et  dicas  cute  perditus,  ohe  /] 
'  Ohe  !'  '  ohe  jam  !'  '  ohe  jam  satis  !'  were 
common  exclamatious,  all  meaning  '  that's 
euough.'  See  note  ou  Hor.  S.  ii.  5. 
96:— 

"  Importunus  amat  laudari ;  donec  '  Ohe 

jam!' 

Ad    caelum  manibus    sublatis   dixerit, 

urge, 

Crescentem  tumidis    iufia    sermonibus 

utrem." 

Persius  may  have  had  this  in  mind.  '  Cute 
perditus '  properly  applies  to  a  dropsical 
person.  It  is  uot  nieant  hterally  liere,  but 
is  the  same  as  Horace's  '  crescentem  utrem,' 
a  belly  blown  out  by  flattery,  the  applause 
of  the  Hsteuers.  I  do  uot  know  wliat  Jahn 
nieans  by  saying  "  trauslatum  est  ad  sum- 
mam  animi  et  judicii  perversitatem."  The 
personal  pronoun  '  tu '  is  omitted  here 
tliough  emphatie,  'even  you.'  Some  in- 
stances  are  giveu  ou  Hor.  C.  iii.  17.  5, 
"Auctore  ab  illo  ducis  origiuem."  See 
below,  V.  56. 

24.  Quo  didicisse,  nisi  lioc  fermentum] 
Tliis  is  tlie  supposod  auswer  of  the  poet. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  learniug  if  this  leaven 
aud  all  that  is  born  in  a  man  is  uot  to  burst 
from  his  liver  like  a  wild  fig-tree  (from  a 
tomb)?"  This  common  iise  of  'quo'  is 
noticed  on  Juvenal  viii.  9,  "  Effigies  quotot 
bellatorum ;"  aud  xv.  61,  "  Et  sane  quo  tot 
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Innata  cst  rupto  jecorc  exicrit  caprificus?" 

JCn  jiallor  sonium([uc  !     O  uioros  !   usiiuo  adeonc 

Scirc  tuuni  nihil  cst  nisi  tc  scire  hoc  sciat  alter  ? 

"At  pulcrum  di^ito  monstrari  et  dicier,  hic  est ! 

Tcn'  cirratoruni  ccntum  dictata  fuissc 

Pro  nihilo  pcudas  ?"     Eccc  inter  pocuhi  quacruut 
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rixnntis  niillia  turbue."  '  Fornicntum  '  is 
any  thinjy  wliioli  fciinents  within.  Here  it 
is  tlie  })oet's  nasty  thoughts.  See  note  on 
Juv.  iii.  187.  The  nian  is  niaile  nncon- 
pciously  to  deserihe  the  corruption  of  his 
owu  niind  by  his  ilhistration.  Itwaseoni- 
nion  to  sec  thc  wild  tig  sprinping  froui 
tonihs  as  mcutioned  on  Juveual  x.  145  : 
"  StcriHs  mala  rohora  ticus."  Lust,  as  wc 
liavc  scen  aiiovc  (v.  12,  n.),  was  supposcd 
to  liavc  its  scat  in  the  livcr. 

26.  En  pallor  seniiimqne  .'^  For  '  cn  ' 
Hciurieh  reads  'hinc,'and  givcs  thesc  words 
to  the  spcaker  in  the  two  prcceding  vcrses. 
Tlicre  is  no  authority  for  '  liinc,'  and  the 
words  c.xprcss  wcU  the  indignation  of  the 
poet.  '  Sec  tbis  is  your  pale  dieek  and 
your  wrinkles  :  this  is  what  you  have 
studied  for,  to  be  fiattered  by  sucli  people 
as  these.'  '  Senium '  is  Hke  'canities' 
above,  v.  9,  except  that  tlic  cause  is  dific- 
rcnt.  It  means  the  severity  of  a  studious 
face.  In  iii.  85,  he  says  "  Hoc  cst  quod 
pallos  ?"  'O  niorcs!'  sccms  to  have  bceu 
a  common  cxclamation  after  Cicero,  "  O 
tempora,  O  mores  1"  (In  Vcit.  ii.  4.  25, 
and  iu  Cat.  i.  1.)  Martial  has  an  cpigram 
bcg-inninp  "  Dixcrat  '  o  ifores  !  o  Tem- 
pora  !'  TuUius  olim "  (ix.  71).  Persius 
asks  is  your  kuowledge  so  cntirely  notliing 
unless  another  knows  you  have  it  ?  As  to 
'  usfine  adeo  '  sec  Juv.  xi.  131,  n.,  "  adeo 
nulla  uncia  nobis  est  cboris."  On  '  scire 
tuum  '  see  abovc,  v.  9,  n. 

28.  A(  pulcrum  digito  monstrari'^  So 
Horace  thought. 

"  Quod    monstror    digito    praetereun- 
tium 
Romanae  fidicen  lyrac, 

Quod   spiro   et  placeo,  si  phiceo,  tunm 
est."  (C.  iv.  3.  21,  sqq.) 

'  Cirrati '  are  boys  with  long  hair  and 
curls,  which  they  usually  wore  till  they 
took  the  '  toga  virihs.'  Sce  Juv.  xv.  135, 
n.  '  Dictata '  are  boys'  lessons,  so  called 
because  the  niaster  commonly  dictated 
what  the  boys  had  to  learn  by  heart.  Tliis 
particuhirly  applied  to  poetry. 

30.  Ecce  inter  pocula  quaentnt'\  Hein- 
rich  makcs  this,  to  v.  43,  a  contiuuation 


of  the  spcech  in  the  prcccding  verses.  Uut 
it  is  iu  fact  an  indirect  and  sarcastic  rcply 
to  it.  The  poet  goes  ou  to  show  the  worth 
of  such  praise  as  the  ni:ui  tliinks  so  nmdi 
of,  aud  reprcsents  a  party  of  fellows  over 
their  cups  discussiug  what  was  real 
poctry,  and  a  coxconib  gctting  up  and 
drawling  and  mincing  out  soinc  tragh  of 
a  scntinicntal  sort,  which  is  forthwith 
api)hiuded  by  the  company.  "  Surely  (he 
adds  sarcastically)  tliat  nian  is  happy  iu 
his  grave  !  The  turf  must  He  liglit  u])on 
his  bones  after  such  praise,  and  violets 
must  spring  from  his  aslics."  '  RomuH- 
dae '  is  uscd  with  coutempt  Hke  '  Titos ' 
above  (v.  20).  As  to  '  laena '  sce  Juv.  iii. 
283.  It  was  worn  of  various  fine  colours 
in  and  out  of  the  house.  Turnebus  (Adv. 
xxviii.  26)  says  it  was  not  worn  out  of 
doors.  '  Hyacinthina '  is  a  dark  violet. 
Tlie  MSS.  vary  between  diftcreut  forras  of 
'  liyacinthina  '  and  '  iauthina.'  As  this 
does  notsuitthe  metrc,  Heinrich  bcHeviug 
it  to  represcnt  the  trne  rcading  has 
altcred  it  to'Tyrianthina,' a  inixed  colour, 
purple  and  violct.  The  word  is  fouud  iu 
^lartial  (i.  54).  'Rancidulum'  is  ofl"en- 
sive  from  aftectation  (Juv.  vi.  185,  n., 
"  nam  quid  rancidius  ").  'lialba'  is  ap- 
pHed  to  '  narc,'  but  the  mcauing  is  '  bal- 
bum  locutus  de  narc,'  drawliiig  through 
his  nose.  PhylHs  is  tlie  Tliraciau  princess 
Demophoon  promised  to  niarry,  and 
whosc  comphiint  is  told  in  one  of  Ovid's 
niost  toudiiug  Epistles  (Heroid.  ii.). 
'  Hypsipyle  '  was  the  daughtcr  of  Thoas 
and  (luecn  of  Lemnos  when  Jasou  hiuded 
therc  on  his  waj'  to  Colchis.  IIc  married 
and  left  lier,  aud  she  is  niade  to  jjour  oufc 
hcr  lovc  aiid  jealousy  in  another  of  Ovid's 
Epistles  (Heroid.  vi.).  'EHquat:'  he 
strains  his  speccli  Hke  winc,  that  it  may 
come  out  as  dcHcate  as  possible,  and  trips 
his  words  npon  his  dehcate  palate,  which 
is  an  imitatiou  of  Horacc,  S.  ii.  3.  274, 
"  C^nid,  cuin  l)alba  feris  aiinoso  verba 
l)ahito  ?"  Ilorace  is  spcakiiig  of  a  lewd 
ohl  nian  aftecting  youtli.  ForceHini  says 
'eruiuat'  nieaus  that  he  lets  his  spcech 
drip  word  by  word  like  wine  from  a 
strainer.     The  other  sense  is  bctter.     That 
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Romulidae  saturi  quid  dia  poemata  narrent. 

Hic  aliquis  cui  circum  humeros  hyacinthina  laena  est, 

Hanciduhim  quiddam  ball)a  de  nare  locutus, 

PhyllidaSj  Hjq^sipylas,  vatum  ct  plorahile  si  quid, 

Eliquat,  ae  tenero  supplantat  verba  palato.  35 

Assensere  viri :  nunc  non  cinis  ille  poetae 

Felix  ?  non  levior  cippus  nunc  imprimit  ossa  ? 

Laudant  convivae ;  nunc  non  e  Manibus  illis^ 

Nunc  non  e  tumulo  fortunataque  favilla 

Nascentur  violae  ?     "  Rides/^  ait^  ^'  et  nimis  uncis  40 

Naribus  indulg-es  :  an  erit  qui  velle  recuset 

Os  populi  meruisse,  et  cedro  dig-na  locutus 

Linquere  nec  scombros  metuentia  carmina  nec  tus  r^^ 

Q.uisquis  es,  o  modo  quem  ex  adverso  dicere  feci, 
Non  ego  cum  scribo  si  forte  quid  aptius  exit,  45 


Persius  means  any  reference  here  to  Xero 
I  do  not  believe. 

36.  Assensereviri:']  This  is  in  the  Epic 
vein.  '  Nunc  '  is  '  after  this.'  '  Cippus ' 
is  the  monumental  stoue  on  which  was  the 
inscription,  of  which  several  are  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewherc.  On 
the  'cippus'  was  often  engraved  S.T.T.L. 
for  '  sit  tibi  terra  levis/  and  that  was  one 
of  the  common  '  formulae'  in  taking  leave 
of  the  dead.  [Fabretti,  Inscript.  Antiq., 
&c.,  Romae,  1699,  pp.  284,  285,  286,  givcs 
examples  of  mouumental  inscriptions  which 
contain  this  formula  sometimes  at  full 
length,  as  for  example,  "  Optamus  cuncti 
sit  tibi  terra  levis."j 

40.  nimis  uneis  Naribus  indulges ;] 
Horace  speaks  of  one  as  "  minus  aptus 
acutis  Naribus  horum  hominum,"  not 
suited  to  the  sliarp  critics  of  the  day  (S.  i. 
3.  29),  and  of  one  Balatro  "  suspendens 
omnia  naso,"  who  sneered  at  every  thing 
(S.  ii.  8.  64).  He  also  has  "  Ad  haec  ego 
naribus  uti  Formido,"  'I  am  afraid  to 
answer  with  a  sneer'  (Epp.  i.  19.  45). 
See  be.low,  v.  118.  '  Ait '  refers  to  no  oue 
in  particular  :  "  says  one."  '  Recuset '  is 
used  iu  the  sense  of  '  neget '  as  below  (48). 
Jahn  says  '  velle  recusare '  is  stronger  than 
'  nolle.'  I  do  not  know  what  he  under- 
stands  by  '  recuset.'  '  Os  populi '  is  an 
ordinary  periphrasis  for  fame,  made  pro- 
verbial  by  Ennius,  "  volito  vivus  per  ora 
virum."  '  Velle  meruisse  '  is  to  wish  one 
liad  done  something  to  earn ;  'velle 
linquere'  is  to  wish  one  may  leave. 
.1  ahu  says  we  should  expect  '  merere.' 
1   thiuk  the   perfect    is    wanted.     As   to 


'  cedro '  sce  Horace,  A.  P.  331,  "  spe- 
ramus  carmina  fingi  Posse  linenda  cedro." 
Cedar  oil  was  used  for  prcserving  books 
from  iusects,  and  they  were  kept,  Casau- 
bon  saj^s,  in  cedar  boxes  and  sometimes 
bound  in  cedar  wood.  Pliny  (H.  N.  xiii. 
13)  says  the  preservatiou  of  the  books  of 
Numa  was  accounted  for  by  their  being 
smeared  with  cedar  oih  Vitruvius  (ii.  9) 
says  "  quae  unguuntur  cedrio  ut  Ubri  a 
tineis  et  carie  non  laeduntur."  '  Scombri ' 
are  mackerch  Ou  this  line  see  Juv.  xiii. 
116,  n.  and  Martial  iii.  2  (to  his  book), 
"  Ne  nigram  cito  raptus  in  culinam  Cor- 
dylas  madida  tegas  papyro."  '  Cordylae  ' 
were  j'Oung  '  thynni.' 

45.  Non  ego  cum  scribo^  "  Occasionally 
in  order  that  it  may  have  great  emphasis 
'non'  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tcnce,  or  at  the  begiuning  of  a  predicative 
part  of  a  sentence,  aud  in  these  cases  it 
often  becomes  difficvdt  to  give  a  translation 
which  shall  not  greatly  alter  the  order  of 
words  "  (Key,  L.  G.  1403).  Where  '  non ' 
occurs  with  the  personal  pronoun  it  com- 
monly  precedes  it,  as  here  and  in  S.  iii. 
78,  and  twice  together  in  Horace,  Epp.  i. 
19.  37,  sqq. : 

"Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  veuor 
Impeusis   coenarum    et    tritae    munere 

vestis, 
Non  ego,  nobilium  scriptornm  auditor  et 
ultor, 
■    Grammaticas    ambire   tribus  et  pulpita 
dignor." 

Such  cases  are  common  in  Horace.  Pro- 
fessor   Key  uotices   S.   i,  6,  "Non  quiu, 
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Quamquam  liace  rara  avis  est,  si  (luid  tamen  aptius  exit, 
Laudari  metuam  ;  ncciue  cnim  mihi  eornea  fibra  est : 
Sed  reeti  fincmquc  extremumquc  esse  recuso 
EuGE  tuiun  et  bellk.     Nam  bclle  hoc  excute  totum  : 
Quid  non  intus  habct  ?     Non  hic  est  Ilias  Acci  50 

Ebria  veratro  ?  non  si  qua  elegidia  crudi 
Dictarunt  proceres  ?  non  quicquid  dcniquc  lectis 
Scribitur  in  citrcis?     Calidum  scis  poucrc  sumcn, 


Macccna^,  Lydorum  quicquid,"  kc,  ■wlicrc 
"  tbe  ncgative  is  scparated  f  rom  the  vcrb 
to  wliicli  it  bclougs  by  ncarly  tive  liues." 

46.  rara  avis  c*/,]  Tliis  provcrbial  way 
of  spcaking  occurs  twicc  iu  Juvenal  (S. 
vi.  165,  n.).  Tbc  modcst  rcjictitiou  '  si 
quid  tamcn  aptius '  is  likc  Horace,  "  Quod 
spiro  ct  jilaceo,  si  placco,  tuum  cst"  (v.  28, 
n.).  '  Exit '  may  bc  taken  from  the  pot- 
ter's  craft,  as  in  Ilor.  A.  P.  21,  "  Ampbora 
cocpit  Institui;  currente  rotu  cur  nrceus 
exit?"  'Metuam'  is  used  as  Horace 
frequently  uses  it ;  "  penna  metucnte 
Bolvi"  (C.  ii.  2.  7),  "metucutis  reddcre 
soldum  "  (S.  ii.  5.  65),  and  clsew  here.  It 
means  'to  rcfusc,'  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  original  notion  is  connccted 
■with  fcar  and  shrinking,  but  that  is  lost 
sight  of  in  these  phices.  "  Labra  movet 
mctuens  audiri"  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  16.  60), 
quotcd  by  Jabn,  is  less  to  the  purpose : 
fear  is  there  clcarly  expressed.  '  Fibra'  is 
the  lower  part  of  the  Uver,  and  is  here 
equivalent  to  'jecur,'  the  scat  of  all  kinds 
of  desire  and  passion,  as  here  thc  desire  of 
praise. 

48.  Sed  recti  Jlnemque  extremumqv.e'^ 
"  But  I  deny  thatyour  'Euge,' 'bellc,'  are 
the  end  and  the  extreme  Hmit  of  all  that  is 
right."  '  Finem '  is  the  end  (reAoj)  to  whicb 
things  tend  ;  '  extremum '  is  thc  fartlicst 
point  to  which  one  can  go  in  thc  pursuit  of 
any  thing.  '  Kccuso '  is  used  as  abovc  (v. 
41).  The  words  of  applause  uscd  by  the 
Romans  werc  numerous  :  croipws  was  the 
most  commou.  Horace  gives  tbree  others 
(A.P.  428),  "clamabit  enim  Pulcre  !  bene! 
recte!"  and  Martial  sevcral  more  (ii.  27), 
"  effecte  !  graviter  !  cito  !  nequiter  !  euge  ! 
1)eate  ! "  '  Excute '  is  exphiincd  on  Hor.  S. 
i.  3.  35,  "  denique  te  ipsum  Concute,"  and 
on  Juv.  S.  vi.  113,  "  si  vcro  excntias, 
facics  non  uxor  amatur."  The  idca  is 
taken  from  the  shaking  of  a  suspccted 
persou's  clotbes  to  see  he  has  nothing 
Kccretcd  in  them.  So  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii. 
36)  says  of  the  woman  who  was  allowcd 


to  visit  hcr  motber  in  prison  and  nurscd 
hcr  from  hcr  brcast,  "  a  janitore  sempcr 
excussa  ncquid  infciTct  cibi."  (See  Juv. 
iii.  314,  n.)  'J'hc  mctaphor  is  followed  up 
here  by  "  Quid  non  intus  habct  ?"  Com- 
parc  Cic.  in  Pisoncm,  c.  5,  "  Haec  sunt,  o 
carnifcx,  in  gremio  sepulta  consuhitus  tui." 
"  This  applause  if  searched  will  be  found 
to  have  takcu  in  Accius'  Ihad  and  the 
trash  that  fine  people  compose  for  tbe 
dinncr  table,  for  how  could  they  expect 
to  hear  the  trutb  from  their  parasites  ?" 

50.  JNo«  hic  est  Ilias  Acci^  This  is  Ac- 
cius  Labeo  meutioned  above  (v.  4).  Tiie 
MSS.  vary  between  'Atti'  and  'Acci.'  The 
editors  are  not  agreed.  Casaubon,  Hcin- 
rich,  Passow,  and  Orelli  havc  'Acci,'  Jahn 
'Atti.'  '  Ebria  veratro,'  'drunk  with  hcl- 
lebore,'  which  is  tbe  Grcck  uame  for  the 
same  phint.  It  was  a  purging  mediciue 
supposcd  to  have  much  clfcct  in  clearing 
tbe  brain,  and  so  uscd  in  madness,  aud  by 
poets  (Pliny,  H.  X.  xxv.  5).  'Elegidia'  is 
a  Greek  diminutive  not  elsewhere  used  in 
Latin.  The  tliird  sylhible  is  lengthencd. 
'  Crudi  proceres '  are  great  people  who 
have  not  yet  digcstcd  thcir  dinucrs.  '  Dic- 
tarunt '  meaus  that  tbey  did  not  rcad  but 
spouted  tbeir  nonsense  extemporc  (or  pre- 
tcnding  tbat  it  was  so)  for  tbc  parasites  to 
admire  and  tbe  slave  to  take  down.  Horace 
says  in  his  Epistle  to  Augustus  "  Pueri 
patresque  severi  Fronde  comas  vincti  coe- 
nant  et  carmina  dictant"  (ii.  1.  100). 
'  Quicquid  dcniciuc,'  'anj-  tliing  iu  short,' 
nieans  tliat  thcy  did  not  confine  thcmselves 
to  '  ck'gidia.'  Citrus  wood  was  in  fashion 
for  a  long  time  for  couchcs  and  tables.  It 
was  the  most  expensive  of  all  sorts.  (Hor. 
S.  ii.  2.  4,  n.) 

53.  Calidum  scis  ponere  sntnen,]  'Po-  ^ 
ncrc  '  is  '  to  put  npon  tlic  tablc,'  the  usualjj  ', 
word.  See  Horacc,  S.  ii.  2.  23,  "  j)osito 
pavone,"  and  elsewhere;  also  bciow,  S.  iii. 
111.  Tl)e  teats  (sumen)  of  a  sow  wbich 
had  latdy  littcred  for  tlic  fii-st  time  wcrc 
much  prized.     Persius  says  to  tbe  great 
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Seis  comitem  liorridulum  trita  donare  laeerua;, 

Et,  'Verum/  inquis,  'amo;  verum  mihi  dicite  de  me/    55 

Quipote  ?     Yis  dicam  ?  nug-aris;  cum  tibi^  calve, 

Ping-uis  aqtialiculus  jirotenso  sesquipede  extet. 

O  Jane,  a  tergo  quem  nulla  ciconia  pinsit, 

Nec  manus  auriculas  imitari  mobilis  albas, 

Nec  linguae  quantum  sitiat  canis  Apula  tantum.  60 

Vos^  o  patricius  sanguis,  quos  vivere  fas  est 

Occipiti  caeco,  posticae  occurrite  sannae  ! 

"  Quis  populi  sermo  est?"  quis  enim^  nisi  carmina  molli 


niau  (\ie  imagincs  one)  that  he  Iniows  how 
to  entcrtain  a  parasite  and  give  him  a 
shabby  cloak  whcn  he  is  cold,  and  theu 
ask  his  opinion,  professing  to  wish  for  a 
candid  onc.  He  appears  to  have  remem- 
bered  Horace,  Epp.  i.  19.  37.  (See  v.  45, 
above.)  Martial  has  a  clever  epigram  to 
Gallicus,  who  had  often  asked  him  for  his 
candid  judgmeut  on  his  writings  (viii. 
76): 

"  Dic  verum  mihi,  Marce,  dic  amabo ; 
Nil  est  quod  magis  audiam  libenter. 
Sic  et  cum  recitas  tuos  libellos, 
Et  causam  quoties  agis  clientis, 
Oras,  Gallice,  me  rogasque  semper. 
Durum  est  me  tibi  quod  rogas  negare. 
Vero  verius  ergo  quid  sit  audi : 
A^erum,  Gallice,  non  libenter  audis." 

He  had  another  friend  whom  he  calls 
Ponticus,  equally  anxious  for  his  opiuion, 
aud  he  got  his  aiaswer  (v.  63).  Casaubon 
observes  that  Persius  has  ahnost  copied  the 
words  of  the  woman  in  Plautus(Mostcllaria 
i.  3.  24),  "Ego  verum  amo;  verum  volo 
mihi  dici ;  mendacem  odi." 

56.  Quipote  1  Vis  dicam  ?]  "  How  can 
they  ?  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  (the 
truth)  ?  It  is  mei-e  nonscnse  for  you,  bald- 
head  (to  write  poetry),  while  you  have  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  fat  paunch  sticking  out  and 
hanging  down  before  you."  He  means  he 
cannot  e.xpect  the  parasites  to  tell  the  truth, 
but  if  he  likes  it  he  will  tell  it  himself.  The 
emphatic  pronoun  is  omitted  again  as  in  v. 
23.  He  calls  the  man  '  calve.'  It  was  a 
coutemptuous  way  of  speaking  it  would 
seem.  '  Aqualiculus,'  the  Scholiast  says, 
properly  meaus  the  paunch  of  a  pig.  '  Ses- 
quipes'  is  not  used  iu  this  independent 
way  elsewhere.  It  is  the  proverbial  mea- 
sure  for  long  things.  Horace  speaks  of 
"  sesquipedalia  verba,"  A.  P.  97. 

58.  O  Jane,  a  tergo]  He  says  Janus, 
who  looked  both  ways,  behiud  and  before, 


was  lucky,  for  no  one  could  mock  him  be- 
hind  his  back,  as  these  noble  poets  were 
mocked.  '  Ciconia  '  mcans  the  stretching 
the  fingers  before  tlie  nose  in  the  form  of 
a  stork's  bill,  and  pretending  to  peck  at  a 
man,  which  is  the  meaning  here  of  '  pinsit.' 
It  was  much  the  same  as  boys  commonly  do 
now.  AMiat  follows  means  putting  the 
hands  to  the  sides  of  the  head  in  imitation 
of  large  donkey's  ears  moving  to  and  fro, 
and  thrusting  out  the  tongue  as  far,  he  says, 
as  a  thirsty  dog.  ^Miite  asses  were  counted 
the  best,  and  so  were  white  horses.  The 
dog  is  called  Apulian  because  that  part  of 
the  country  was  notoriously  dry.  See  note 
on  Horace,  Ejjod.  iii.  16,  "  Siticulosae 
Apuliae."  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  "pauper 
aquae  Daunus  "  (C.  iii.  30).  '  Quantum 
sitiat '  is  an  elliptical  espression  more 
easily  understood  than  translated.  It 
means, '  as  much  as  a  dog  shows  when  it  is 
thirsty.'  Ovid  says  (Fast.  vi.  123)  "  Stul- 
ta  !  videt  Jauus  quae  post  sua  terga  ge- 
rantur."  As  to  '  imitari  mobilis,'  see  Prol. 
11.     [In  V.  60  Jahn  has  'tantae.'] 

61.  Vos,  0  patriciv.s  sanguis,']  "Yenoble 
gentlemeu,  whose  fate  it  is  to  have  no  eyes 
in  the  back  of  your  head,  beware  of  the 
gibe  behind  you."  '  Sanua '  is  a  grimace  or 
distortion  of  the  mouth.  Juvenal  uses  it 
for  a  sneer  (vi.  306).  '  Occurrite,' '  meet  it,' 
means  they  may  expect  and  beware  of  it. 
'  Fas '  is  that  which  the  gods  have  ordered. 

63.  Quis  popuU  sermo  estl  quis  enim,'] 
"  What  do  the  people  say  of  me  ?  Aye 
truly,  what  but  this,  that  now  at  last  verses 
have  learnt  to  fiow  in  gentle  numbers,  so 
that  the  joining  of  the  parts  allows  the 
critical  nail  to  pass  over  its  smooth  surface." 
The  metaphor,  as  explainedon  Horace  (S.  i. 
5.  32,  "ad  uuguem  Factus  homo  "),  is  takeu 
from  the  sculptor  passing  his  nail  over  his 
statue  to  test  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
joinings.  The  vanity  of  the  man  is  supposed 
to  be  pleased  with  praise  meant  as  a  sarcasm 
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Niinc  dcmuni  nunicro  llucrc,  ut  pcr  Icvc  scvcros 
Eirundut  junctura  ungucs  ?  scit  tendcre  vcrsum 
Non  sccus  ac  si  oculo  rubricam  dirig-at  uno. 
Sivc  opus  in  morcs,  in  luxum  ct  prandia  rcg-um 
Diccrc,  res  g^randcs  nostro  dat  Musa  poctac. 
Ecce  modo  hcroas  scnsus  affcrrc  vidcmus 


on  thc  feeblcncss  of  public  tasto,  wliich 
likcs  a  suiooth  flow  of  words,  aud  a  pocm 
laid  out  as  if  with  the  eye  of  a  carjjeuter 
mcasuriug  his  work  with  a  red  line.  They 
useda  string  colourcd  with  vermilion  just  as 
our  carpenters  use  a  chulked  line.  'Tendere' 
is  uscd  for  hiying  out  in  a  straiffht  Hne  and 
is  appropriatc  to  the  rcst  of  thc  passagc.  I 
do  not  thiuk  it  has  auy  thing  to  do  with 
adaptiug  verscs  to  music  cithcr  hcre  or  in 
Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  2,  to  whieh  Hcinrich  rcfcrs 
(sce  note  therc).  '  EHundat '  cxprcsses  tlie 
unobstructcd  passage  of  the  uail,  Uke  water 
poured  out. 

67.  Sive  opus  in  tnores,']  '  Sive '  is  op- 
posed  to  what  gocs  bcforc,  in  which  it  is 
iniplied  that  the  subject  is  of  thc  softer  sort. 
But  if  he  must  change  his  thcuic,  and  write 
of  tlie  manncrs  and  hixury  of  the  age,  still 
our  poet  is  the  man,  say  they,  for  these 
subjects.  I  diftcr  from  Jahn,  who  says  'sive' 
has  nothing  going  beforc  to  which  it  can  1)c 
rcfcrrcd  iu  the  way  of  opposition.  I  think 
also  he  is  wroug  iu  takiug '  in '  as  represeut- 
ing  only  the  subject  of  the  man's  poems. 
*  Dicere  in  '  is  to  speak  against,  and  '  dicere 
in  niores,'  '  in  hixuni,'  can  only  be  to  speak 
against  thc  mauners  aud  luxury  of  the  day. 
Heinrich,  Jahn,  and  others,  take  '  regum  ' 
for  the  rich,  a  common  use  of  the  word ;  and 
tbey  make  it  depend  ujwn  'mores,  luxuni, 
prandia.'  Casaubon  thinks  'prandia're- 
fers  to  such  tragic  subjccts  as  the  dinner 
of  Thyestes  or  Tereus,  common  subjects  of 
tragedy  (see  S.  v.  17).  No  doubt  '  regum  ' 
means  '  tlie  rich.'  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  44  : 
"  Xecdum  omnis  abacta  Pauperies  cpulis 
regum." 

69.  IJece  modo  heroas  sensus']  '  Ecce 
modo '  is,  '  Do  but  look ;'  and  hc  goes  on, 
"  \Ve  see  men  prescnting  us  with  the  fcel- 
ings  of  heroes  on  the  strcngth  of  having 
practised  a  little  nonsense  in  Greek,  mcn 
who  don't  know  how  to  describe  a  wood,  or 
sing  the  praiscs  of  the  country,  its  baskets, 
its  tireplaces,  its  pigs,  its  Pahlia."  '  Hcroas ' 
is  used  as  an  adjectivc,  as  in  Propcrtius 
ii.  1.  18  :  "  Ut  possem  heroas  ducere  in 
arma  nianus."  Casaubon,  Passow,  and 
Hcinrich  prefer  '  heroos,'  which  is  a  lcgiti- 
malc  adjcctive,  but  has  no  authority  here. 


'AfTcrre'  is  to  bring  and  put  beforc  us. 
'  Nugari  sohtos  Graecc'  Casaubon  and  some 
others  take  to  nican  that  thcy  wcrc  just 
from  school.  Therc  is  a  rcading  of  good 
MSS.  'doccmus,'  which  Heinrich  adopts  in 
support  of  that  intcrprctation.  '  Poncrc '  is 
used  in  Homcc,  C.  iv.  8.  8 :  "  Sollers 
uunc  homincm  poncre  nunc  deum,"  and 
A.  P.  3-4 :  "  Infeli.x  operis  summa  quia 
ponere  totum  Xesciet,"  with  refercnce  to 
the  works  of  sculptors  and  paintcrs,  and 
hcre  Persius  uses  it  for  poctry,  as  bclow 
for  flowers  of  rhetoric  ( v.  86).  On  '  poncre 
artitices,'  see  Prol.  11,  n.  '  Saturum  '  is 
only  a  poefs  epithct  for  thc  country — rich, 
fertile.  See  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  197  :  "  Satu- 
rum  Tarentum."  From  othcr  charactcr- 
istics  of  the  country  he  chooscs  the  niost 
obvious  aud  commonplace,  such  as  those 
poets  commonly  noticcd,  as  baskcts  (of 
which  a  quaint  reprcsentation  may  be  scen 
iu  Diet.  Ant.,  art.  Corbis),  fircplaccs,  which 
Horace  found  more  comfortable  in  the 
couutry  than  in  thc  town  (S.  ii.  3.  10,  n. : 
"  Si  vacuum  tcijidoccpisset  villuhi  tecto"), 
pigs,  and  the  l'ahha.  This  was  the  shop- 
herd's  holiday,  hcld  on  the  21st  of  April, 
described  byOvid  (Fast.  iv.  731).  '  Fu- 
mosa  foeno '  is  explaiued  by  Ovid  (Fast.  iv. 
781,  sq.) : 

"  Moxque  per  ardentes  stipulae  crepitantis 
acervos 
Trajiciascelerl  strenua  niembra  pede." 

The  sliepherds  madc  fires  of  hay  and  straw 
and  jumped  tlirougli  the  flames  by  way  of 
amusement.     So  TibuUus  says  (ii.  5.  89)  : 

"  Ille  (pastor)  levis  stipulae  sollennes  potus 
accrvos 
Acceudet   flammas   transilietque    sa- 
cras ;" 

aud  Propertius  (v.  4.  77,  sq.  Palcy) : 

"  Cumque    snpcr    raros  focni  flammantis 
acervos 
Trajicit  imnmndos  ebria  turba  pedcs." 

Jahn  takes  '  hicum  '  for  thc  grove  of  Mars, 
noticcd  by  Juvcnal  (i.  7).  This  dcstroys 
thc  sensc  of  thc  wholc  passagc. 
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Nug-ari  solitos  Graece,  nec  poncre  luciim  76 

Artifices,  nec  lais  saturum  laudare,  ul)i  corbes 

Et  focus  et  porci  et  fumosa  Palilia  foeno ; 

Unde  Remus^  sulcoque  terens  dentalia^  Quinti, 

Cum  trepida  ante  boves  dictatorem  induit  uxor, 

Et  tua  aratra  domum  lictor  tulit. — Euge,  poeta  !  75 

Est  nunc  Brisei  quem  venosus  liber  Acci, 

Sunt  quos  Pacuviusque  et  verrucosa  moretur 

Antiopa,  aerumnis  cor  lucfificahile  fulta. 

Hos  pueris  monitus  patres  infundere  lippos 

Cum  videas,  quaerisne  unde  baec  sartag-o  loquendi  80 


73.  Unde  Renius,  sulcoque  terens']  See 
Juv.  X.  73,  n. :  "  Turba  Remi  ?"  Theniiiu 
tells  how  Remus  and  his  brotbei-  came  from 
the  eouutry,  and  how  Ciucinuatus  (L. 
Quintius)  was  driviug  tlie  plougli  wheu  iiis 
wife  came  out  iu  a  bustle  witli  liis  toga,  and 
a  lictor  carried  home  liis  plough.  "  Bravo, 
poet !"  crics  Persius,  as  if  tliis  was  a  grand 
effort.  Livy  (iii.  26)  says  that  wlieu  the 
meu  came  to  Ciuciunatus  to  tell  him  be  was 
appoiuted  dictator  "  togam  propere  e  tu- 
gurio  proferre  uxorem  Raciliam  jubet." 
'  Dentale '  is  here  put  for  the  plougli,  but  it 
is  properly  that  part  of  the  wood-work  iuto 
wliicli  tlie  sliare  is  let  {yvr^s),  tlie  share- 
beam.  See  Servius  and  other  commeutators 
on  Virg.  Georg.  i.  172  :  "  Binae  aures  du- 
plici  aptautur  dentalia  dorso."  '  Sulcoque 
tereus  '  is  an  abrupt  way  of  passing  to  tlie 
secoud  person.  It  is  as  if  he  liad  said,  'et 
tu  sulco  terens.' 

74.  dictatorem  induit  uxor,']  A  large 
uumber  of  MSS.  have  '  dictaturam,'  aud 
Orelli,  Plum,  and  Weber  have  that  read- 
iug,  wliich  also  appears  in  tlie  quotation  of 
Joliu  of  Salisljury  (Nugae,  &c.,  vi.  2),  who 
with  the  same  MSS.  reads  '  Quem '  for 
'  Quum.'  Jahn  says  the  best  MSS.  have 
'dictatorem,'  though  they  ai-e  not  the  most 
uumerous.  This  reading  is  defended  by 
Heiurich,  who  compares  witli  it  "pueros 
producit  avai-os"  (Juv.  xiv.  228);  "causi- 
dicos  docuit "  (xv.  111).  He  means,  I 
suppose,  tliat  by  'dictatorem  iuduit'  we 
are  to  understand  she  put  his  robe  upon 
him  and  niade  him  dictator.  '  Induit '  is 
used  absolutely.  He  might  have  said 
'  vestem  iuduit.'  Most  editions  have 
"  Quum — dictatorem." 

76.  Est  nunc  Brisei^  Briseus  was  a 
name  of  Dionysus,  tlie  derivation  of  which 
is  uncertain.  The  Scholiast  gives  several. 
It  is  here  applied  to  Accius  the  tragic  poet 


montioned  several  times  by  Horace.  Thc 
judgnieut  of  tbe  aucients  upon  Accius  and 
Pacuvius  will  be  found  in  my  notes  on 
Hor.  S.  i.  10.  53,  Epp.  ii.  1.  56,'  and  A.  P. 
258.  '  Veuosus '  is  '  inflated,'  as  '  verruco- 
sus '  is  '  rougli,'  lilce  a  skiu  full  of  warts. 
Quintiliau  says  Accius  and  Pacuvius  were 
both  "  clarissimi  gravitate  sententiarum, 
verborum  pondere."  (Inst.  x.  1.)  Tacitus, 
or  the  author  of  tlie  Dialogue  de  Oratori- 
bus  (c.  20),  speaks  of  "Accii  et  Pacuvii 
veternus,"  tlieir  heavy  drowsy  style.  '  Bri- 
sei '  may  mean  the  same.  '  Veuosus  '  may 
be  understood  from  a  passage  in  the  same 
dialogue  (c.  21),  quoted  by  Plum,  "  Oratio 
autem,  sicut  corpus  hominis,  ea  demum 
pulcra  est,  in  qua  non  eminent  venae  nec 
ossa  nunierautur,  sed  temperatus  ac  bonus 
sanguis  implet  membra  et  exsurgit  toris 
ipsosque  nervos  rubore  tegit  et  decore 
commendat."  The  tragedy  of  Antiopa 
was  translated  almost  literally  from  the 
Greek  of  Euripides,  as  Cicero  intimates 
(de  Finn.  i.  2).  The  plot  is  uuknown.  It 
seems  to  have  beeu  much  acted.  (See  Cic. 
Acad.  Pr.  ii.  7.)  Persius  says  there  are  now- 
a-days  persous  who  are  charmed  witli  the 
puffy  writings  of  Accius  and  the  rough 
lauguage  of  Pacuvius,  of  which  he  gives  a 
speciraen  or  a  parody.  For  '  Brisei '  Ca- 
saubon  proposed  'Briseis'  as  if  it  were 
the  subject  of  Accius'  book.  The  MSS. 
do  uot  vary,  and  the  Scholiast  is  very 
explicit. 

80.  unde  kaec  sartago  loquendi']  '  Sarta- 
go '  is  a  kettle  or  frying-pan  ( Juv.  x.  64). 
The  meaning  here  is  ouly  to  be  got  from  the 
coutext,  aud  it  seems  to  be  mvich  the  same 
as  '  farrago,'  a  variety  of  things  mixed  up 
aud  fried  togetlier.  The  suggestiou  of  Ca- 
saubou  that  it  is  takeu  froui  the  hissing  of 
the  pan  is  noticed  but  rejected  by  Forcel- 
lini.    '  TrossuU '  Pliny  says  (H.  N.  xxxiii.  2) 
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Vonerit  in  linjjiins;  iindc  ihitutl  dcdccus,  in  quo 

Trossulus  cxsultat  tibi  pcr  suljscllia  lcvis  ? 

Nilnc  pudct  capiti  non  posse  pcricula  cano 

PcUcre,  quin  tcpiduni  lioc  optcs  audire  uecexteu? 

Fur  cs,  ait  Pcdio.     Pcdius  {juid  ?  crimina  rasis  85 

Librat  in  anlithctis,  doctus  posuissc  liguras. 

Laudatur  :— bcllum  hoc  ! — hoc  bellum  ?  an,  Romule,  eeves  ? 

!Mcn'  movcat  ?  quippe  ct  cantct  si  naufra<>us  asscm 

Protulcrim.     Cantas  cum  fracta  te  in  trabe  pictum 

Ex  humero  portas  ?     Verum  nee  nocte  paratum  90 

Plorabit  (jui  me  volct  incurvassc  querda. 

"  Scd  numcris  decor  cst  ct  junctura  addita  crudis. 


was  a  latcr  name  for  the  '  cquitos.'  The 
origin  of  it  is  unccrtain  (see  FurcclHni). 
Persius  says,  "  Whcn  blcar-cvcd  fathers 
teaeh  their  boys  to  achnirc  such  sturt"as  this, 
do  you  ask  whcre  all  this  incdley  in  our 
speech  has  comc  from,  or  that  indccent 
practice  of  bcardlcss  boys  jumping  up  on 
the  benches  (and  applaudinfr)  ?" 

83.  Xilne  pudet  capifi^  He  supposes  a 
man  on  trial  for  theft.  But  even  in  defend- 
ing  himself  the  man  (lie  calls  him  Pedius) 
inust  bahmce  his  sentences  in  poHshed  anti- 
theses,  and  look  out  for  applause.  '  Capiti 
cano '  is  the  dative  casc,  and  the  epithet  is 
only  thrown  in  for  cffect.  '  Tepidum '  is 
'  lukewarm  '  and  '  decenter '  is  but  quahfied 
praise.  'Ait'  is  'the  prosecutor  says.' 
Persius  probably  takes  his  namc  Pedius 
irom  Hoi-ace's  onitor,  of  whom  not  much 
is  knowu  (see  note  ou  S.  i.  10.  28).  As  to 
'  posuisse  '  see  Persius,  v.  70,  n.,  and  S.  v. 
3.  'Komule'  stands  for  a  dcscendant  of 
Romulus.  '  Cevere '  is  said  of  the  vilest 
sort  of  men,  and  he  asks  in  iudignation 
whether  Romulus  is  a  man  or  somcthing 
viler  thau  vile  women  that  he  shonld 
applaud  such  trash.  Catullus  (xxix.  5) 
says  "Cinaede  Romulc,  haec  videbis  et 
feres  ?"  Passow  says  thc  o})scene  sense  is 
not  mcant  here.  I  think  it  is.  [Jahn 
reads  '  doctas  posuisse  figuras  Laudatur.'] 

88.  Men'  moveat  ?  quippe  ef]  "  Would 
he  (Pedius)  move  me  ?  I  suppose  if  a 
shipwrecked  man  wcre  to  siiig  me  a  song  I 
should  take  out  an  as  and  give  it  liim  ! 
What,  you  sing,  do  you,  when  y  ou  carry  your- 
self  about  in  a  picturc,  fioating  on  a  bit  of 
your  wreck  ?  llie  man  must  tcll  some 
tale  of  real  sorrow,  not  made  up  at  night, 
wlio  wants  to  move  nie  with  his  story." 
This  punctuatiou  I  have  adoptcd  witli 
Passow  and  Heinrich.     Most  cditors  take 


'  mcn'  movcat '  with  what  follows,  making 
much  confusion.  '  Nocte  paratum '  is  a 
fictitious  tale  made  up,  as  poets  writc  tlicir 
storics,  at  niglit.  (Juv.  i.  51,  n.,  "  Veim- 
sina  digna  luccina.")  Horacc  (A.  P.  102) 
has  "  Si  visme  ficre  dolendum  est  Primum 
ipsi  tibi,"  wliich  Persius  may  have  remem- 
bered.  '  Incurvasse'  stands  forthe  simple 
word  'ficctere.'  The  sailor  and  his  bcg- 
ging  picture  are  referred  to  in  Juv.  xiv. 
301,  sq. 

9-'.  Sed  numeris  decor  esf]  "  But  (says 
one)  we  have  added  grace  and  unity  to  the 
crude  vcrse  of  our  fathcrs.  Thus  do  we 
lcarn  to  sing  of  Attis,  and  Arion  riding  on 
thc  dolphiu  ovcr  the  waters  of  the  sea;  this 
is  the  way  we  stole  a  rib  from  lengthy 
Apcnninc."  '  Claudere  sic  versiim '  is 
like  Horace's  "  neque  eniin  concludere 
versum  Dixeris  esse  satis,"  and  "  Si  quis 
pedibus  quid  claudere  senis"  (S.  i.  4.  40; 
10.  59).  'Sic'  is  'after  this  fashion.' 
'  Junctura '  is  a  comprchcnsive  word  not 
easily  rendercd.  Pcrhaps  we  may  call  it 
'  harmony.'  Quintihan  (Inst.  ix.  4.  32; 
says  it  lics  "  in  verbis,  incisis,  membris, 
pcriodisj"  that  is,  in  the  words  and  diffc- 
rent  parts  of  a  sentence.  Ilorace  (A.  P. 
48)  speaks  of  "calUda  junctura,"  the  clever 
connexion  of  words  with  their  context; 
and  he  spcaks  (ib.  242)  of  the  force  com- 
position  derives  from  "series  juncturaque," 
that  is,  the  rcguhir  flow  and  conncxion  of 
the  languagc  and  parts.  Attis  or  Atys 
was  a  favouritc  of  Cybde,  and  he  is  called 
Bcrecyntius,  from  a  mountain  in  Phryg^a, 
whcre  Cybele  was  worslii])ped.  The  story 
of  Arion,  thc  minstn-l  of  Lesl)os,  who  was 
tlirown  overl)oard  and  carricd  to  sliore  on 
thcback  of  a(h)lphin,  is  told  by  Herodotus 
(i.  21).  Thc  iicxt  line  about  the  Apcn- 
nuics  was  probably  found  in  some  poem  of 
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Claudere  sie  versum  didicit  Berecyntius  Attis, 

Et  qui  caeruleum  dirimeljat  Nerea  delphin ; 

Sic  costam  long-o  subduximus  Apennino. 

Arma  virum,  nonne  lioe  sjiumosum  et  cortice  ping-ui^ 

Ut  ramale  vetus  praegrandi  subere  coctum  T' 

Quidnam  i"-itur  tenerum  et  laxa  cervice  lcfrendum  ? 
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the  day,  and  is  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  tbe 
'  decor '  which  the  niau  speaks  of.  The 
meauing  of  it,  if  it  ever  had  auy,  is  not  so 
easy  to  exphiin.  The  poet  may  be  speaking 
of  crossiug  the  Apeuuines,  but  without 
the  context  it  is  impossible  I  think  to 
guess  with  any  probability  what  he  means. 
The  same  man  goes  on  to  ask  whether  the 
Aeueid  (which  according  to  a  common 
practice  he  calls  by  its  iirst  words)  is  uot 
like  aa  oki  bough  with  a  fot  riud,  and  dried 
up  with  a  grcat  bark ;  which  language 
has  not  much  more  meauing,  as  he  appUes 
it,  thau  his  fine  quotatiou.  '  Spumosum 
ct  cortice  pingui'  is  exphiiued  by  what 
Pliuy  says  (H.  N.  xvii.  2i)  :  "  ahquae  vero 
(arbores  hiboraut)  et  obesitate;  ut  omuia 
(juae  resiuam  ferunt  uimia  pinguitudiue  iu 
tedam  mutantui",  et  cum  radices  quoque 
piuguescere  coepere  intereuut,  ut  animalia, 
nimio  adipe."  Here  then  is  meant  a  brauch 
of  which  the  sap  or  resin  has  oozed  out 
and  choked  the  pores,  aud  fonued  the  bark 
into  a  dry  swolleu  mass. 

97.  praegrandi  subere  coctum  ?]  The 
Scholiast  ou  Horace  (S.  i.  2.  129 :  "ve- 
pallida  lecto  Desihat ")  quotes  this  line  of 
Persius  :  he  read  'vegraudi  subere  coctum.' 
Servius  so  quotes  it  ou  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  552, 
aud  '  vegrandi'  has  some  MSS.  to  support 
it.  Most  liave  'praegraudi,'  aud  that  word 
is  adopted  by  all  the  editors  I  believe  but 
Jahu,  who  has  'vegrandi.'  I  havereferred 
to  this  place  iu  my  uote  on  Horace  (h  c), 
where  the  meauiug  of  '  ve '  iu  compositiou 
is  explained. 

The  difficulties  that  have  been  raised 
about  every  part  of  these  verses  (92 — 97) 
are  so  raauy  that  it  would  be  tedious  to 
follow  them.  I  think  Heiurich  is  right 
in  his  interpretation,  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed.  It  is  commou  to  suppose  '  Bere- 
cyntius  Attis  '  (or  '  Atys '  or  '  Attin,'  as 
some  MSS.  have  it),  '  qui — delphiu,'  as 
well  as  'costam — Apeuuino'  to  be  speci- 
meus  of  the  style  the  mau  is  praisiug.  The 
two  next  liues  (96,  97)  are  geuerally  giveu 
to  Persius,  aud  Jahu  follows  what  he 
calls  the  ingenious  esplanation  of  Meister, 
who  has  writteu  a  treatise  ou  the  subject 
(Versuch  iiber  Persius,  S.  i.  vs.  92 — 106, 
Pranklurt,  1801),  aud  says  '^\j-ma  virum  !' 


is  au  exclamatiou  of  impatience  on  the 
part  of  Persius,  and  that  what  follows 
relates  to  the  stuff  the  other  mau  has  beeii 
praising.  I  see  no  iugenuity  in  such  a 
mauifest  blunder,  aud  have  no  doubt  uow 
about  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage. 
98.  Quidnam  igitur  teneruni]  This  is 
Persius  speaking.  He  proceeds  to  giv^e  a 
specimen  of  the  tender  poetry  as  it  was 
counted,  poetry  to  be  read  with  a  lacka- 
daisical  air.  ^^liether  the  verses  are  taken 
froiU  some  poem  of  the  day,  or  invented 
by  Persius,  may  be  left  uucertain.  They 
refer  to  the  revels  of  the  Bacchauals,  who 
were  caUed  by  the  Macedoniaus  Mimal- 
lones  (Plut.  Alex.  c.  2)  :  they  were  also 
uamed  Bassarides,  after  their  god,  who 
was  called  Bassareus  (Hor.  C.  i.  18.  11). 
Maenades  {naivofj.ai)  was  their  commonest 
title.  '  Bombus '  is  the  usual  word  for  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  CatuIIus  (Ixiv.  264) 
has  a  verse  like  the  first  of  these  :  "  Multi 
raucisonis  efflabant  cornua  bombis."  In 
the  same  passage,  which  refers  like  this  to 
the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  he  says  (v.  258) 
"  Pars  e  divulso  raptabant  membra  ju- 
veuco"  (or  '  jactabaut ').  '  Superbo '  Jahn 
aud  others  saj'  is  explained  by  Tavpoi  5' 
vfipityral  ksU  Kepas  6vixovfj.fvoi  (Eurip. 
Bacch.  v.  743).  The  Scholiast  I  think  is 
i-ight  in  sayiug  Pentheus  aud  Agave  his 
mother  are  meaut.  Pentheus  is  called  by 
Ovid  "  ex  omuibus  unus  Coutemptor  Su- 
perum"  (Met.  iii.  513).  His  mother  mis- 
took  him  for  a  beast.  Ovid  says  a  boar, 
Euripides  a  lion.  Here  he  is  a  calf.  The 
Maeuad  is  represented  as  mouutiug  the 
chariot  of  Bacchus  di'awn  by  lyuxes,  har- 
nessed  with  ivy,  and  raising  the  bacchanal 
cry  (Hor.  C.  ii.  19.  7)  :  "Euoe  ijarce,  Liber, 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso."  Bacchus 
is  '  the  Shouter,'  and  this  was  his  cry. 
'  Reparabilis '  is  used  actively  (see  Juv.  xv. 
143,  u.).  It  means  'reproducing.'  G.  J. 
Vossius  (de  poet.  lat.  p.  43)  is  iudignant 
with  Pei-sius  for  ridiculiug  these  lines, 
Vv'hich  he  says  are  better  thau  his  own. 
Perhaps  they  were  his  ovm.  Casaubou 
thiuks  they  are  Nero's.  Dion  mentions  a 
poem  of  the  emperor's  eutitled  Bacchae. 
The  Scholiast  too  says  these  verses  are 
Nero's.     I  do  uot  beheve  it. 
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Torva  MimaUoneis  implerunt  cornua  homhis, 
Ef  rapium  i'i(ulo  capui  ahlaiura  superfjo  loo 

Bassaris,  ei  fijnccm  Maenas Jfexura  corymfjis, 
Euion  ingeminai :  reparahilis  assonat  Echo. 
Haec  fierent  si  testieuli  vena  iilla  paterni 
Vivcret  in  nol)is?  sumnia  deluml^e  saliva 
lioc  natat ;  in  labris  et  in  udo  est  Maenas  et  Attis;      105 
Nec  plutcum  eaedit  nee  demorsos  sapit  mio-ues. 
"  Sed  quid  opus  teneras  mordaei  radere  vero 
Auriculas  ?  vide  sis  ne  majorum  tibi  forte 
Limina  frio-escant  :  sonat  liic  de  nare  canina 
Littera." — Per  me  equidcm  sint  omnia  protinus  alba;   lio 


103.  Uaec  fierent  si  tesiiciili^  Thc 
Scholiast  expUiius  this  rightly,  if  it  waiits 
explanation.  "TamnioUiaet  virtuto  rcruni 
carentia  carmina,  si  in  nobis  ali(|uid  pa- 
t€rnae  virtutisremansisset,  coniponerenius, 
si  quicqnam  in  nobis  virilitatis  esset,  vel  si 
masculi  essemus  non  delumbes  ? "  '  De- 
lumbe '  he  also  exphiins  "  fractum  et 
euerve,  quia  in  hnnbis  vel  renibus  virtus 
est."  '  Elumbis '  is  used  in  the  samc  way, 
Dial.  de  Orat.  c.  18:  "Facile  est  depre- 
hendcre  Ciccronem  a  Calvo  quidem  malc 
audivisse  tanquam  solutum  et  encrvem  ;  a 
Hruto  autem,  ut  ipsius  verbis  utar,  tan- 
quam  fractum  atque  elumbcm."  It  was  a 
proverbial  saying  that  a  chatterer's  speech 
floated  on  his  tongue.  Theophrastus  (Char. 
vii.  fin.)  says  of  such  a  mau  x"'^*'"'^''  '''¥ 
\ii\<l)  dffrl  aiwira.i',  Kal  ws  iv  vyp<j}  ((ttIv  r] 
y^uTra,  where  Casaubon  quotes  this  verse 
of  Persius,  who  means  that  this  sort  of 
poctry  is  mere  gabl)le  gcnerated  on  the 
tongue  and  not  coming  from  the  brain. 
Hesays  it  is  not  of  the  kind  that  beats  the 
wall  or  savours  of  the  bitten  nail.  '  Plu- 
teus,'  asmentioned  on  Juv.  ii.  7,  is  a  book- 
case  fixed  against  the  wall.  The  language 
is  like  that  of  Damasippus  to  Horace  (S.  ii. 
3.7,  n.): 

"  Culpantur  frustra  calami,  immeritusque 
laborat 
Iratis  natus  paries  diis  atque  poetis." 

Tl»e  poet  who  is  in  eamest  bites  his  nails 
or  raps  the  wall  with  his  knuckles  in  his 
impatience  and  perplcxity.  Tbese  fluent 
trjflers  are  never  at  a  loss. 

107.  Sed  quid  opus  teneras']  He  sup- 
poses  some  one  to  ask,  "  But  supposing  all 
this  to  be  true,  what  neQCSsity  is  thcre  to 
rasp  tendcr  ears  with  biting  truths?  Take 
care  if  you  please  ('  sis,'  '  si  vis ')  lest  thc 


doors  of  thegreat  by  any  chance  gi'Ow  cool 
upon  you :  the  dog's  letter  is  heard 
therc."  The  dog's  letter  is  R,  as  coming 
nearest  to  the  snarling  of  a  dog,  which  is 
'  hirrire.'  His  frieud  adviscs  him  as  if  hc 
lieard  the  dog  snarling  and  bidding  him 
keep  away.  Lucilius  in  a  liuc  pre- 
served  in  Charisius  (i.  p.  100,  Putsch.,  see 
Forcellini,  Hirrio),  says  of  this  letter, 
"  Irritata  cauis  quod  homo  quam  planius 
dicit."  English  readers  will  remember 
the  dialogue  of  the  nurse  aud  Romeo  (Act 
ii.  Sc.  4) : 

"  N.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo  be- 
giu  Iwth  with  a  letter  ? 

"  R.  Aye,  nurse,  what  of  that  ?  Both 
with  an  R. 

"  N.  Ah  mocker!  thafs  the  dog's  name. 
R  is  for  the  dog.  No,  I  know  it  bcgins 
with  some  other  letter,  and  she  hath  the 
pretticst  scntentious  of  it,  of  you  aud  rose- 
mary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear 
it."  In  most  Roman  houses  therc  was  a 
dog  kept  in  the  portcr's  room  by  the  door. 
(Hor.  S.  ii.6.  114,  n. :  "domus  alta  Molos- 
sis  Personuit  canibus.")  'Mujorum  limina 
frigescant '  is  imitated  perhaps  from  Ho- 
racc,  whose  friend  savs  much  the  same  to 
him  (S.  ii.  1.  60)  : 

"  ■ O  puer,  ut  sis 

Vitalis  metuo,  -ct  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigore  te  feriat." 

(See  Forcellini,  FriguSj  Frigosco,  Re- 
frigcro.) 

110.  Per  me  equidem']  '  Equidem  '  if 
compounded  of  '  ego  quidcni,'  as  is  gene- 
rally  supposed,  must  originally  have  becn 
confincd  to  verbs  in  the  first  pcrson.  Te- 
rciicc,  if  the  ]MSS.  arc  right,  ouce  uses 
'  cquidem  '  without  refcrcncc  to  thc  firsb 
person  (Eun,  v.  4,  34),  and  so  does  Pro- 
C   C 
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Nil  moror.     Euge  omnes  !  omnes  bene  mirae  eritis  res. 
Hoc  juvat  ?     '  Hic/  inquis,  '  veto  quisquam  faxit  oletum.:' 
Pin<4'e  duos  angnies  :  piieri,  saeer  est  locus,  extra 
Meiite  ;  diseedo. — Secuit  Lucilius  urbem, 
Te  Lupe,  te  Muci,  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis.  1 1 5 

Onine  vafer  vitium  ridenti  Elaccus  amico 


pertius  (iii.  23.  5).  Whether  Cicero  ever 
used  it  with  other  persons  is  doubtful. 
The  MSS.  vary  iii  the  places  where  he 
seems  to  do  so.  Tliere  is  also  a  variatiou 
here,  two  MSS.  haviug  '  quideni,'  but  oue 
of  these  is  of  uo  character.  It  scems  to 
he  a  copyisfs  error,  and  the  metre  will 
not  admit  of  it.  lu  Heinrich's  text  there 
is  '  quidem,'  I  suppose  by  mistakc.  Below 
(S.  V.  45)  we  have  "  Non  equidcm  hoc 
dubites,"  where  Heinrich  says,  perhaps 
truly,  that  'equidem '  is  nothing  more 
than  'quidem,'  and  diffeis  from  it  only  as 
iKilvos  from  Kilvos.  Persius  says,  "As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  let  henccforth  (pro- 
tinus)  all  be  fair ;  I  care  for  nothing. 
Bravo  !  all ;  you  shall  all  be  most  wonder- 
ful  things.  Are  you  satisfied  with  this  ? 
Here,  you  say,  let  no  one  commit  nui- 
sance.  Paiut  up  two  snakes ;  boys,  mind 
this  place  is  sacred,  go  outside.  I  too  go 
away."  'Pinge  duos  augues'  are  the 
words  of  Persius  obeying  orders.  Snakes 
were  commonly  paiuted  or  carved  on 
sacred  phices  to  represent  the  Genius  loci, 
and  to  protect  the  waUs  from  this  sort  of 
profauation.  The  Schohast  ou  Aristoph. 
Plutus,  733,  ii,rii^aTi)v  ovv  Svo  SpdKOvr' 
eK  TOii  vfd)  savs,  Koivois  ixev  ■nciffi  to7s  ^paxTl 
SpdKovres  iraperidevro.  Jahu  refers  to  an 
inscription,  accompauied  by  two  snakes,  on 
the  wall  of  a  room  under  the  baths  of 
Titus  at  Rome,  which  was  part  of  Xero's 
Golden    House ;     "  DroDECi     deos     et 

DIANAil  ET  lOVEM  OPTFMUM:  MAXIMUM 
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AUT  CACAEIT."  Similar  inscriptions  were 
commonly  placed  on  tombs.  Fea  (on  Hor. 
A.  P.  470 :  "  utrum  Minxerit  iu  patrios 
cineres ")  gives  three  from  Gruter  and 
Fabretti.  See  Juv.  i.  131 :  "  Cujus  ad 
effigiem  non  tantum  nieiere  fas  est." 
'  Oletum,'  '  oletare,'  are  words  not  of  cqm- 
mon  occurrence.  Tliey  are  counected  with 
'oleo.'  (See  Forcellini.)  Professor  Key 
says  the  form  '  faxim  '  arises  out  of  the  old 
termination  of  the  present  perfect  sub- 
junctive  '  esim,'  instead  of  the  later  termi- 
natiou  '  erim.'  (L.  G.  566.)  The  forms 
'  faxo  '  aud  '  faxim  '  are  discussed  at  length 
by  Madvig,  Opusc.  ii.  60,  sqq.,  '  de  forma- 


rum  quarundam  verbi  Latini  natura  et 
usu  disputatio.'  '  Fac-sim '  is  like  irpaK- 
aaifii. 

The  MSS.  and  editions  vary  in  v.  111. 
Most  have  '  omnes  etenim.'  Pithoeus  first 
gave  the  reading  of  the  text,  which  is 
that  also  of  Casaubon  and  Heiurich.  These 
two  editors  have  a  (?)  after  'juvat.' 
Passow  and  other  modern  editors  omit  it. 
I  thiuk  'etenim'  is  weak  and  an  interpo- 
lation.  The  note  of  inteiTogation  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance. 

114.  Secuit  Lncilius  urhem,']  He  breaks 
off  suddenly  from  his  irony  and  asks,  if 
LuciHus  aud  Horace  were  allowed,  oue  to 
lash  the  town  and  the  other  to  turu  them 
into  quiet  ridicule,  whether  he  may  uot 
mutter  a  word  ?  As  to  Lucilius  much  will 
be  fouud  in  Hor.  S.  i.  10;  ii.  i.  See  Juv.  i.  ■ 
165  :  "  Ense  velut  stricto  quoties  Lucilius 
ardens  Infremuit."  With  '  secuit,'  '  ver- 
bere '  may  be  supplied,  as  in  Juv.  S.  x. 
316 :  "  secat  ille  cruentis  Verberibns." 
Horace  (S.  ii.  1.  67)  speaks  of  Metellus 
and  Lupus  as  objects  of  Lucilius'  satire. 
The  Lupus  in  question  was  perhaps  L. 
Cornclius  Lentulus  Lupus,  consul  B.C. 
156.  Mucius'  name  occurs  in  two  frag- 
ments  of  Lucilius,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
guide  us  to  the  person.  It  was  probably 
either  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  cos.  B.C.  133, 
aud  father  of  the  eminent  jurist,  the  ponti- 
fex  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  (to  whose  teaching 
Cicero  attached  himself  after  tlie  death  of 
his  namesake  the  augur,  as  he  says  at  the 
beginiiing  of  the  treatise  De  Amicitia),  or 
the  augur  himself.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  offence  either  of  them  may  have 
given  Lucilius.  The  augur  married  the 
daughter  of  Lucilius'  friend  Laehus.  Mu- 
ciusis  referred  to  by  Juv.  i.  154.  'Genui- 
num  fregit '  is  perhaps  imitated  froni 
Horace's  "fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 
Offendet  sohdo"  (S.  ii.  1.  77).  As  to 
'  genuinum '  see  note  on  Juv.  v.  69. 

116.  Omne  vafer  ritium^  This  is  a  cele- 
brated  description  of  Horace's  style  of 
satire,  which  no  doubt  was  in  the  main 
good-naLured  and ii-ee from  bitterness.  But 
it  made  him  a  good  mauy  enemies.  'Po- 
pulum  suspeudere  naso '  is  like  '  suspen- 
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Tan<>it  ct  lulmissus  circum  praecordia  ludit, 

Callitlus  excusso  populum  suspciKlerc  naso. 

Meu'  nuitire  nefas?  nee  clam  nec  cum  sciobc,  nusi|uani. 

Hic  tamen  infotliam.     Yidi,  vidi  ipse,  libelle,  120 

Aurieulas  asini  :  quis  non  habet  ?     Hoc  eg-o  opertum, 

Hoc  ridere  meum,  tam  nil,  nulla  tibi  vendo 

Hiade.     Audaci  quicunque  afJlate  Cratino 

Iratum  Eupolidem  praeyrandi  cum  sene  palles, 

Aspice  et  haec  si  forte  aliquid  decoctius  audis.  ]25 

Inde  vaporata  lector  milii  ferveat  aure. 


dens  omnia  naso '  quoted  on  v.  41  al)ove. 
To  turn  up  thc  nosc  and  bang  the  object 
of  ridicule  up)ou  it  is  a  curious  exprcssion. 
l*ersius  plainly  borrowcd  it  from  Horace. 
'  Excusso  '  tlie  Scboliast  and  most  of  the 
conimentators  explain  as  equivalcnt  to 
'  emuncto,'  used  by  Horace  iu  dcscribing 
Lucilius  (S.  i.  4.  8,  "  Emunctae  uaris  "), 
wbich  means  a  man  with  a  clcan  nose,  no 
driveller,  but  a  clever  fellow.  Forcellini 
does  not  notice  this  place.  Heinrich  un- 
dcrstands  '  excusso '  to  mean  '  sursum  jac- 
tato,'  liive  'excussa  bracbia '  (Ov.  Alet.  v. 
596).  So  it  is  more  like  "  naso  suspendis 
adunco  Ignotos  "  (Hor.  S.  i.  6.  5).  I  iu- 
cline  to  this  explanation. 

119.  Men' mutire  nefas  f']  'Mutire'  is 
to  say  'mu,'  and  means  to  mutter  or  speak 
under  the  breatb.  Osnd  tells  tbis  storj-  of 
Midas  and  bis  ass's  ears  (Met.  xi.  180, 
sqq.).  He  was  so  ashamed  of  tliem  that 
he  took  pains  to  hide  tbem  undcr  his 
turban.  But  the  barber  who  cut  bis  liair 
found  tbem  out,  and  the  man  wisbing  yct 
fearing  to  pubUsh  tbe  secret  went  and  dug 
a  bole  in  the  eartl»,  into  wbicb  he  wbis- 
pered  it,  and  covering  the  hole  he  went 
away.  But  reeds  sprung  up  over  the  spot, 
and  wbcn  shaken  by  the  wind  betrayed  the 
words  of  tbe  barber.  This  is  wbat  Persius 
refers  to  iu  "  nec  clam  nec  cum  scrobe ;" 
which  last  is  Ovid's  word,  "  ct  scrobibus 
tacitus  secedit  opertis."  The  editors  do 
not  all  agi-ee  in  tbe  punctuation  of  v.  119. 
'  Xec  clam  nec  cum  scrobe,  nusquam,'  is 
Persius'  answer  to  bimself.  A  (?)  is  not 
wanted  after  tbese  words. 

120.  Hic  tamen  infodiam.']  This  is  tbe 
same  idea  continued.  He  says  be  will 
bury  what  he  bas  to  say  here,  tliat  is  iu 
liis  poem,  whicli  be  persouities  and  ad- 
dresses  as  if  tlie  book  were  the  liole  iu 
wbicb  be  meaut  to  dcposit  the  great 
secret  be  is  going  to  tell.  In  tlie  life  of 
Persius  attributed  to  Suetonius  it  is  said 
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that  he  wrote  '  Midu  rex  babet,'  aud  that 
his  friend  Cornutus  after  his  death  erased 
'Mida  rex'  and  put  in  'quis  uon,'  whicli 
would  be  a  convcutional  way  of  saying 
tliat  every  one  has.  The  MSS.  all  liave 
'  quis  non,'  and  till  Casaubon  everj-  edition 
had  the  same.  His  reading  'Mida  rex' 
still  stauds  alone  I  believe. 

121.  Hoc  ego  opertum,IIoc  ridere  meum,'} 
He  says  lie  will  not  give  this  secret  and 
laugb  of  his,  wortliless  as  they  may  seem, 
for  aiiy  lliad  in  tbe  world.  He  refers  to 
the  Iliad  of  Accius  Labeo  (see  Persius  i. 
4.  50,  n.).  As  to  the  iufinitive  '  ridere  ' 
see  notc  on  v.  9  above. 

123.  Audaci  quicunque  qjfflate  Cratino'] 
He  goes  on  to  appeal  to  those  wbo  are 
fauiiliar  with  the  old  comic  writcrs  of 
Athens,  saying  they  will  read  liis  satires. 
He  joins  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristo- 
plianes  together,  as  Horace  bad  done,  S. 
i.  4.  1 :  "  Eupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristo- 
phanesque  poetae."  Horace  calls  Lucilius 
'  senex  '  (S.  ii.  1.  34,  u.),  aud  otbers,  with- 
out  refereuce  to  tbcir  age.  Persius  in  tbe 
same  way  calls  Aristopbanes  '  pracgrandis 
seucx.'  ' Afflatc '  is  put  iu  thc  vocative  to 
agrec  with  'tu'  as  below  (iii.  28,  29).  A 
similar  constructiou  is  in  Horace  (S.  ii.  6. 
20)  :  "  Matutine  pater  seu  Jane  libcntius 
audis."  '  Palles,'  which  is  commouly  used 
with  an  accusative,  means  to  get  pale  with 
studying  these  great  old  satirists.  'Ali- 
quid  decoctius '  is  '  sometbing  morc  refincd 
than  usual.' 

126.  Inde  vaporata']  '  Inde  *  is  'by  these 
means,'  by  reading  these  writers,  and  'vapo- 
rata  aurc '  is  an  ear  warmed,  intlamed,  as 
Heinricb  says.  Casaubon  takcs  it  in  tlie 
same  sense  as  '  purgatas  aurcs  '  in  S.  v.  63. 
Jalin  takcs  it  the  same  way,  rcferring  to 
"  aurem  mordaci  lotus  accto  "  (v.  86),  but 
'  vaporata  '  contains  quite  a  diflerent  idca. 
'  Ferveat '  expresses  the  warmth  of  the 
reader'8   admiration.     He  is  supposed  to 
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Non  hic  qui  in  crepidas  Griiiorum  ludere  gestit 
Sordidus,  et  lusco  qui  possit  dicere,  Lusce ; 
Sese  aliquem  credens  Italo  quod  honore  supinus 
Fregerit  heminas  Arreti  aedilis  iniquas; 
Nec  qui  abaco  numeros  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas 
Scit  risisse  vafer,  multum  g-audcre  paratus 
Si  cynico  barbam  petulans  nonaria  vellat. 
His  mane  Edictum,  post  prandia  Calliroen  do. 
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reacl  the  poetry  aloiul  to  hiraself,  and  to  be 
delightcd  as  he  hears  it. 

127.  Non  hic  qui  in  crepidas^  '  Not  the 
man  who  laughs  at  all  that  is  Greek,'  which 
he  expresses  hy  '  crepidas  Graiorum/  the 
'crepida'  hcing  the  Greek  shoe  (Kp^ntris), 
from  which  the  Romaus  called  their  trage- 
dies  with  Greck  plots  *  crepidatae '  (see 
note  on  Hor.  A.  P.  288).  '  Sordidus '  is  a 
low  fellow  with  no  taste,  a  miin  who  has  no 
more  wit  thau  to  cry  '  lusce '  after  a  man 
with  one  eye,  and  thinks  himself  somebody 
because  he  has  been  an  aedile  in  a  country 
town.  '  Possit '  means  his  power  of  satire 
extends  so  far  and  no  farther.  The  mood 
is  not  the  same  as  in  '  gestit,'  but  neither 
is  the  sense.  He  takes  pleasure  in  the  oue, 
and  would  be  able  to  do  the  other.  Casau- 
bon  substitutes  '  poscit '  for  the  sake  of  the 
indicative.  As  to  the  country  aediles,  who 
looked  to  the  market  and  the  weights  and 
measures,  among  other  things,  see  notes  on 
Juv.  iii.  179  j  X.  100.  '  Hemina '  was  half  a 
'  sextarius.'  '  Iniquus '  was  the  usual  word 
for  a  false  measure,  as  in  Juv.  xiv.  126 : 
"  modio  castigat  iniquo."  '  Arretium  ' 
(Arezzo)  was  a  town  of  Etruria,  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Arnus.  There  was  an 
old  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  a  more 
modern  on  the  site  of  the  present  town, 
where  many  curious  reUcs  have  been  found, 
particularly  of  pottery,  for  which  this  town 
was  famous.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
birth-place  of  M aecenas.  '  Supiuus '  seems 
to  mean  '  proud,'  with  his  head  up,  or  as 
oue  says,  walking  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a 
spit,  quoting  Epictetus  (apud  Arrianum  i. 
21),  o^iKiaKov  KaTaTTiwy  7repnraTe?s  (Plum). 
Forcellini  takes  it  so,  and  all  the  commen- 
tators.  Martial  (v.  8)  has  "  Haec  et  talia 
dum  refert  supinus  "  in  the  same  sense. 

131.  Nec  qtd  ahaco  nitmeros]  'Abacus' 
was  a  board  or  tray,  with  raised  border  and 
wooden  divisions,  used  for  calculating  num- 
bers  with  pebbles.  The  way  of  doing  it  is 
given  conjecturally  in  Dict.  Antiqq.  The 
author  of  the  article  'Abacus'  in  that  dic- 
tionary  has  mistaken  this  passage.     It  is 


clear  that  the  first  sentence  referstoaritli- 
metical  computations  ou  an  '  abacus,'  and 
the  second  to  geometrical  figures  drawn  on 
sand,  for  which  an  '  abacus '  was  also  used. 
'  Metas '  are  cones,  but  any  diagrams  may 
be  understood.  '  Scit  risisse  vafer '  is  sar- 
castic,  like  '  possit  dicere  '  above.  '  Sit ' 
has  been  proposed,  for  which  Heinrich 
quotes  authority,  but  I  prefer  the  commou 
reading :  "  He  knows  how  to  laugh,  the 
clever  fellow,  at  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
and  is  ready  at  any  time  to  be  delighted  if  a 
wanton  prostitute  pulls  the  beardofa  phi- 
losopher."  '  Nouaria '  (meretrix)  does  not 
occur  clsewhere,  aud  the  only  explanation 
given  of  it  is  by  the  Scholiast,  who  says  that 
these  women  were  so  called  because  they 
might  not  begin  their  trade  till  the  ninth 
hour,  the  reason  for  which,  he  says,  was 
that  young  men  might  not  leave  their 
military  exercises  to  go  to  them.  The 
Scholiast  ou  Juv.  vi.  117  gives  the  same 
explanation  of  the  name.  See  Gesner, 
Thes.  L.  L.  '  Nonaria.'  Horace  speaks  of 
the  boys  pulling  the  Stoic  by  his  beard, 
S.  i.  3.  133. 

134.  His  maiie  Edictnm,']  '  His '  is  '  to 
such  as  these '  (Juv.  xv.  10,  n.).  To  such 
readers  as  these  he  leaves  the  life  of  the 
idle  and  the  profligate,  the  first  of  which 
he  expresses  by  the  praetor's  'edictum' 
to  represent  the  business  of  the  forum 
much  frequented  by  idle  people  in  the 
morning,  and  the  second  by  the  name 
of  some  woman,  as  it  seems,  of  bad 
character,  or  a  name  commonly  borne  Ijy 
such  womcu.  As  to  the  '  edicta '  of 
Roman  magistrates,  see  Long's  Cic.  vol. 
i.  p.  162.  Jahn  seems  to  incline  to  the 
notion  that  the  '  edictum  '  Persius  meaus 
is  a  play-bill  of  the  games,  with  the  names 
of  the  gladiators  and  other  matters.  His 
note  is  rather  in  the  Kuperti  style,  ac- 
knowledging  the  right  but  coquetting  with 
the  wroug.  '  Prandia  '  is  not  used  strictly. 
The  '  prandium  '  was  eaten  about  noon. 
He  means  '  coeua,'  as  in  67. 
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IXTRODUCTION. 

Tiiis  Satiro  is  ncarly  free  from  ditliculty.  It  is  adilrcssed  to  one  Macrinuson  hisbirtli- 
day,  and  Porsius  is  lod  to  contrast  tlie  prayers  his  friend,  an  honest  nian,  will  otfer  on 
that  day  with  thosc  of  the  goneraHty  of  nien,  who,  whilo  opcnly  thoy  appear  to  pray  for  a 
good  understandinjr  and  a  good  roport,  in  privatc  ask  for  tlio  «jnititioation  of  thoir  nioauest 
desires,  sacritioing  thoir  tlocks  in  thc  hope  tho  gods  wiil  inoroaso  thoni,  and  in  tlioir  in- 
fatuatetl  love  of  gold  ofloring  gold  to  tho  gods,  and  driving  out  the  sinii)Hcity  of  the  old 
teniple  servico,  judging  divino  tastos  by  those  of  human  corruption.  Tho  moral  is  that  of 
Horace's  address  to  the  rustio  IMiidyh^  that  ho  who  brings  to  the  altar  clean  hands  and  an 
honest  hoart  inay  otior  the  humblest  sacrifice  and  it  will  be  acccpted. 

The  Satire  may  be  read  with  plcasure  and  some  instruction.  There  is  nothing  forced  or 
unnatural  in  the  languagc.  The  illustrations  are  not  numerous,  and  the  connexion  of 
the  parts  is  easily  followed.  Above  all,  the  lesson  is  not  oxit  of  date,  and  as  long  as  God 
and  Mammon  continue  to  be  worshipped  together,  the  imposture  of  hollow  and  selfish 
prayer  will  continue  too.  It  is  one  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  power  of  God  by  invoking  it  to  the  assistance  of  its  own  wickedness,  which  it 
must  be  the  first  purpose  of  that  power,  if  it  exists,  to  punish.  It  has  been  said  persever- 
ingly  by  the  commentators  and  translators,  and  Addison  has  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  in  the 
Spectator,  Xo.  207,  that  thc  ideas  in  this  Satirc  are  taken  from  the  Dialogue  falsely 
ascribed  to  Plato,  and  called  "  Alcibiades  Secundus."  I  have  looked  through  that  spuri- 
ous  production,  and  can  see  no  thought  or  trace  of  expression  that  Persius  nced  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  taken  from  that  souroe ;  and  whether  he  ever  read  the  Dialogue  may  be 
doubtful.  He  had  suggestion  cnough  close  at  hand,  in  the  book  he  studied  most  atten- 
tively — the  men  aud  women  about  him — to  have  enabled  Iiim  to  write  as  much  as  he 
pleased  about  hypocrisy,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  prayer  or  anj'  other ;  and  every 
time  we  imagine  him  borrowing  from  writers  rather  than  from  real  life,  we  degrade  him 
into  a  position  he  certainly  does  not  deserve,  that  of  an  imitator  and  mere  rhetorician. 
This  remark  obviously  does  not  apply  to  a  case  like  that  in  S.  iv.  j  where  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  a  general  truth,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Satire,  a  scene  is  taken 
from  Plato. 

ARGUMENT. 

Set  down  a  white  mark  for  this  day,  Macriuus,  and  pour  libations  to  your  Genius.  You 
do  not  need  to  take  the  gods  apart  and  buy  their  fiivour,  as  most  of  our  grcat  men 
do ;  for  'tis  not  all  can  venture  open  prayer,  banishing  whispers  from  our  tcmples. 
They've  common  prayers  for  strangcrs'  ears,  but  mutter  to  themselvcs — '  Oh  that 
my  uncle  would  dcpart  this  life.'  '  Kind  Herculcs,  grant  a  treasure  raay  tum  up 
beneath  my  plough.'  '  Would  my  ward's  name  were  blotted  from  the  will :  he's 
scrofulous  and  bilious.'  '  Nerius  is  burying  his  third  wife.'  To  ofler  prayers  like 
these  without  oflence  you  dip  your  head  in  the  Tiber  twice  or  thrice,  and  wash  away 
the  nighfs  debauch. 

V.  17.  Now  tell  me— 'tis  not  much— are  you  prepared  to  place  Jove  above — whoin  ? — 
why,  Staius  say,  an  upright  man  as  any.  Go,  ask  of  Staius  what  you  ask  of  Jove— 
Ijow  would  he  cry,  '  0  Jupiter  !'  and  shall  not  Jove  cry  out,  '  O  Jupitor !' 
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V,  24.  Tliiiik  you  to  pluek  liis  beard  Ijccausc  liis  liglitniug'  spavcs  you  nnd  your 
liousc  ?  Wliat  is  tbe  price  you  pay  for  tbe  god's  ears  ?  Notbing  but  greasy 
cntrails  ?  Sce  tbe  old  supcrstitious  grandmotlicr  or  aunt  takes  up  tbe  baby  froni 
its  cradle,  witb  spittle  cbarins  tbe  Evil  Eye  away,  tben  prays  lier  bopcful  may  be 
ricb  somc  day,  a  son-in-law  for  kings,  tbe  girls  all  niad  for  bim,  and  rosos  growing 
wbcrcsoe'er  be  trcads.  Grant  not  tbeir  prayers,  O  Jove,  tbougii  tbcy  come  all  in 
wbite  to  ofter  tbcm. 

V.  41.  You  ask  for  bcaltb  and  strcngtb ;  well,  be  it  so;  but  your  gross  fceding  will 
not  let  tbe  gods  be  kind. 

V.  44.  You  tbink  to  make  a  fortune  by  your  sacrifices,  and  pray  Mercurius  to  increase 
your  flocks.  How  can  be  wbile  you  waste  so  many  in  tbe  flames  ?  Yet  tbe  man 
goes  on  boping,  tbinking  to  win  by  entrails  and  mcal-cakes — 'now  are  my  lands — 
now  arc  my  flocks  incrcasing — uow — now,'  till  tbe  last  coin  is  left  to  sigb  forlorn  at 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  cbest. 

V.  52.  If  I  sbould  briug  you  presents  cbased  in  gold,  bow  you  would  swcat  witb  joy  ! 
Tberefore  you  gild  tbe  statues  of  tbe  gods  and  tbose  wbo  send  good  dreams  above 
tbe  rest. 

V.  59.  Gold  bas  driven  out  the  old-fasbioned  eartbenware.  Ye  grovclling  spirits !  why 
bringour  tastes  into  the  temples,  and  judge  the  gods  by  tbis  vile  flesh  of  ours?  'Tis 
tbis  adulteratcs  plain  olive  oil  witb  casia,  dyes  the  white  wool  witb  purple,  andscrapes 
the  pcarl  from  out  its  shell,  and  beats  the  gold  from  its  native  stone.  The  flesh  is 
wi-ong,  but  yet  it  gets  enjoyment  from  its  wrong :  but  wbat's  the  use  of  gold  in  sacred 
things  ?  No  more  than  maidens'  dolls  offered  to  Venus.  Let  us  bring  tbat  which 
riches  cannot  oflfer,  just  and  religious  bearts,  holy  and  honest,  and  then  I  care  not  if 
I  ofier  grain. 

HuNCj  Macrine^  diem  numera  meliore  lapilloj 

Qui  tibi  labentes  apponit  candidus  annos ; 

Funde  merum  Genio.     Non  tu  prece  poscis  emaci 

1.  Sune,  3facrine,  diem']  One  Scholiast  in   bis   references   to    Horace,  quotes   for 

calls   Macrinus  by  tbe    gentilician   name  'apponit'  C.  ii.  5. 13,  "Currit  enim  ferox 

Plotius.     Anotber  says  be  was  a  learned  Aetas,  et  illi  quos  tibi  dempserit  Apponet 

man  and  a  pupil  of  Servibus,  whose  in-  annos."     Pcrsius    means    that    cach   suc- 

struction  Persius  also  received  according  ceeding  birtbday  adds  a  year  to  bis  friend's 

to  tbe  writer   of    bis   bfe.     No    more    is  life. 

known   of    Macrinus  tban   tbis.      As    to         3.  Non  tu  prece  poscis  emaci]  'Emaci' 

'  meliore    lapillo '    tbe     Scholiast    quotes  is  explained  by  v.  29  below,  "  qua  tu  mer- 

Horace  (C.  i.  36.  10,   and  notc),  "  Cressa  cede  Deorum  Emeris  auriculas."     He  says 

ne  careat  pulcra  dies  nota."     Tbis  use  of  his   fi-iend  does  not   ask  with   mercenary 

'  candidus '  to  express  tbat  which  is  cheer-  prayer  for  that  wbicb  be  must  take  the 

ful  and  fair  is  sufficiently  common.     (See  gods  aside  to  trust  them  with.     '  Seductis 

rorcclHni.)     Tbe   Greeks   uscd  \evKhs  in  divis '  does  not  rcquire  explanation.     Tbe 

the    same  way.     On  tbeir   birtbdays  tbe  ideas  of  tbe  ancients  in  respect   to  secret 

Romans    sacrificed   to    their   Genius.     It  prayer  are  explaincd  on  Horace,  Epp.  i.  16. 

wason  tbe  eve  of  bis  birtbday  thatHorace  59.     Tbat  passage  Persius  no  doubt  had 

wrote  to  Lamia,  in  mind.     Horacc's  '  Labra  movet  metuens 

,,  ri     •  audiri '  is  repeatcd  in  '  murmurque  bumil- 

" cras  Genium  mero  >  .     i    t  •  i.  > 

^       ,.      ,  V,-        i  •  esque  susurros,    'sub  hngua  immurraurat. 

Curabis  et  porco  bmiestri  .^i  ,  .  '  ■       \i 

r<        c        ^-  1   j--    jj  '  Bona  pars  js  an  expression  Horace  uses 

Cum  lamubs  operum  solutis.  ,  S,        ,,  ^  .         ,  ^  ^-      i 

^        ,rt   ■•■   ti-   ■,  A\  repeatcdly.     'Accrra      is  a  box  or  rrank- 

(C.  in.  17.  14.)  .   ^  >\  o  /  N       rri        1     •     i^ 

^  '  incense    {XipavoiTis).      Tbe    derivation   is 

As  to  the  Roman  Genius,  see  note  on  Hor.     micertain  (Hor.  C.  iii.  8.  2,  "  Quid  vebnt 

Epp.  i.  7.  94.     The  Scbobast,  who  is  large     flores  et  acerra  tburis  ").     The  MSS.  vary 
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Quae  nisi  seductis  nequeas  committere  divis. 

At  hona  ])ars  prooerum  taoita  lil)avit  aoerra  :  5 

Ilaud  cuivis  proniptum  est  murmurque  humilesque  susurros 

Tollere  de  templis  et  aperto  vivere  voto. 

'  ^[ens  bona,  fama,  fidos/  haeo  olare  et  ut  audiat  hospes  : 

Illa  sibi  introrsum  et  sub  lingua  immurmurat  :  '  O  si 

Ebulliat  patraus,  praeclarum  funus  V  et,  '  O  si  lo 

Sub  rastro  oropet  arg-enti  mihi  scria  dextro 

Hercule,  pupillumve  utinam  quem  proximus  heres 

Impello  expungiim,  namque  est  scabiosus  et  acri 

Bile  tumet.     Nerio  jam  tertia  oonditur  uxor.' 


lietween  'libabit'  and  'libavit/  Sorae 
also  have  'litabit,'  and  others  'litavit,' 
against  the  metre.  Heinrich  prefers  the 
perfect,  'libavit.'  Madvig,  whom  Jahn 
follows,  defends  the  futurc  (Opusc.  ii.  117, 
Eote).  Most  MSS.  and  editors  favour 
'libabit.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
either  tense  is  admissiVjle.  Madvig  runs 
his  rules  too  fine.  The  perfcct  would 
express  a  habit.  The  fiiture  e.xpresses  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Greek  optative  with 
&v.  'Cuivis'  islike  the  Greek  Ttp  Tvxivri, 
'  any  ordiiiary  person.'  Heinrich  reads 
'  aut '  for  '  haud,'  and  puts  a  (?)  at  '  voto,' 
raaking  the  sentence  an  ironical  question. 
The  MS8.  are  all  in  favour  of  '  haud,'  for 
which  some  as  usual  have  'haut.'  But 
some  persons  may  prefer  Heinrich's 
reading. 

8.  Mens  l>ona,fama,fides,~\  'Mens  bona' 
is  not  what  we  should  call  a  good  heart, 
buta  good  understanding — "mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano"  (Juv.  x.  356) ;  '  fama'  is  'a 
good  report,'  and  '  fides '  is  what  we  mean 
>«y  '  credit.'  The  ancients  would  no  more 
think  of  praying  for  virtuous  aflections 
than  we  should  pray  for  a  handsome  face 
or  an  addition  to  our  stature  in  mauliood. 
A  nian's  virtues  and  vices  they  believed 
were  born  with  him,  and  their  Genius  was 
to  be  thanked  or  blamed  according  as  their 
natural  dispositions  were  bad  or  good 
(Persius  iv.  27).  In  all  other  matters 
their  sense  of  dependence  upon  the  gods 
was  as  wide  as  that  which  we  profess. 

10.  Ehulliat  patruus,']  Forcellini,  wlio 
has  the  okl  reading  '  ebullit,'  esplains  it  by 
'  prodit,'  in  reference  to  a  fnneral  proces- 
sion.  The  word  is  not  easy  to  exphun, 
and  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  any  such  scnse 
as  here.  Heinrich  says  it  is  "  facit  mortc 
sua  ut  funus  denique  enimpat."  I  think 
'  ebulliat '  only  means  '  would  breathe  his 


last,'  the  idea  being  taken  from  the  bub- 
bling  of  water.  (S.  iii.  34.)  'Funus' 
need  not  he  taken  for  the  raan's  funeral, 
but  for  hisdeath,  or  his  corpse.  '  EbuUit,' 
Casaubon's  reading,  is  in  many  MSS. ;  but 
it  cannot  be  sustaincd  as  a  subjunctive 
fonn,  and  the  subjunctive  is  wanted  here. 
The  line  that  foUows  is  imitated  from 
Horace  (S.  ii.  6.  10,  and  note), 

"  O  si  urnam  argenti  fors  qaae  mihi  mon- 
stret,  ut  illi 
Tliesauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  a^um 
Illum  ipsummercatusaravit,  dives  amico 
Hercule." 

'  Seria '  was  an  earthenware  pot,  and 
corresponds  to  Horacc's  'uma'  (Persius 
iv.  29). 

12.  quem  proximus  heres']  He  speaks 
as  a  '  tutor '  or  guardian  of  a  minor's  pro- 
perty,  and  as  the  '  hures  substitutus '  or 
'  hercs  secundo  gradu,'  whom  the  testator 
apiwinted  to  take  the  property  if  the 
'heres'  forfeited  or  declincd  it  or  died. 
(Horace,  S.  ii.  5.  53,  n.,  "quid  prima  se- 
cundo  Cera  velit  versu.")  '  Impello'  means 
'  he  comes  close  after  him,'  treads  on  his 
hcels.  'Expungere'  here  nieans  to  erase 
his  name  from  the  will,  and  he  justifies 
his  prayer  as  well  as  his  secret  liopes  by 
sayingthe  boy  is  scrofulous  and  bilious. 

14.  Kerio  jam  tertia  conditur  wxor.] 
Tliis  is  the  readlng  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
;Most  of  tlie  latcr  have  '  ducitur,'  which 
the  modcrn  editors  too  have  adopted. 
Either  way  the  man  complains  that  'neigh- 
bour  Nerius,'  as  Bre^vstcr  has  it,  is  more 
lucky  than  himself,  who  has  only  had  the 
chance  of  maiTying  one  wife,  aud  securing 
onc  '  dos,'  as  to  which  sce  uotc  on  Juv.  S. 
xiv.  220.  'Conditur'  has  raorc  force  per- 
liaps  than  'ducitur.'  Servius  (on  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  256)  is  the  earhest  authority, 
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Haec  sancte  ut  poscas  Tiberino  in  g-urgite  mergis  15 

Mane  caput  bis  terque  et  noctem  flumine  purg-as. 

Heus  age,  responde ;  minimum  est  quod  scii'e  laboro  : 

De  Jove  qiiid  sentis  ?  estne  ut  praeponere  cures 

Hunccuiquam?     "Cuinamvis?"    Staio.    An  scilicet  haeres  ? 

Quis  potior  judex  puerisve  quis  aptior  orbis  ?  20 

Hoc  ig-itur  quo  tu  Jovis  aurem  impellere  tentas 

Dic  ag-edum  Staio  :  '  pi-oh  Jupiter  !  o  bone  (clamet) 

Jupiter  !^     At  sese  non  clamet  Jupiter  ipse  ? 

Ignovisse  putas,  quia  ciun  tonat  ocius  ilex 

Sulfure  discutitur  saero  quam  tuque  domusque  ?  25 

An  quia  non  fibris  ovium  Ergennaque  jubente 

Triste  jaces  lucis  evitandumque  bidental, 

Idcirco  stolidam  praebet  tibi  vellere  barbam 

Jupiter  ?  at  quidnam  est^  qua  tu  mercede  Deorum 


and  he  has  '  diicitur.'  Nerius  is  a  fictitious 
naine  used  by  Horace  (S.  ii.  3.  69,  "  Scribe 
decem  Nerio  "). 

15.  Tilerino  in  gurgite]  See  Juv.  vi. 
523,  n.  '  Bis  terque '  is  equivalent  to 
'agaiu  and  again.'  See  note  on  Hor. 
Epod.  v.  33,  "  Longo  die  bis  terque  muta- 
tae  dapis  Inemori  spectaculo."  'Noctem' 
means  the  pollution  of  the  night's  de- 
bauchery..  '  Haec '  is  '  such  prayers  as 
these.' 

17.  minimum  est  qtiod  scire  laboro  :] 
Horace  has  "  scire  laboro"  (Epp.  i.  3.  2), 
and  "  pulcre  fuerit  tibi  nosse  laboro  "  (S. 
ii.  8.  19).  He  asks,  and  says  sarcastically 
it  is  a  very  small  matter  that  he  wants  to 
know,  what  the  man  thinks  of  Jove  that 
he  prays  to  him  thus.  Would  he  rauk  him 
above  any  man  ?  WHiereupou  the  other 
suggests  that  he  should  name  some  one  : 
he  names  Staius,  and  when  the  man  seems 
to  hesitate  he  asks,  who  can  be  better 
than  Staius  either  as  a  'judex'  or 
'  tutor.'  But  let  him  go  and  ask  of  him 
what  he  asks  of  Jove,  and  Staius  would 
cry  out  with  indignation.  Shall  not  then 
Jove  much  more  cry  out  ?  The  reader 
niay  make  what  he  cau  of  this.  The 
general  sense  is  plain,  that  men  are  ready 
to  ask  of  heaven  what  they  woukl  uot  ask 
of  any  man.  But  from  tlie  way  the  ques- 
tion  is  put  we  should  expect  to  have  a  bad 
uian  brought  forward,  aud  the  SchoHast 
says  Staius  (whom  he  calls  Aelius)  was  a 
corrupt  'judex.'  If  so  v.  20,  "quis  potior 
judex,  puerisve  quis  aptior  orbis  ?"  must  be 
taken  ironically,  and  iu  that  case  the  wit 


destroys  the  sense.  The  reading  in  the 
text  '  cuiquam '  is  that  of  many  MSS.  and 
Heinrich.     Most  editors  repeat  '  cuinam :' 

"  Estne  ut  praeponere  cures 
Hunc — '  cuinam  ?' — Cuinam?  vis  Staio?" 

This  does  uot  get  rid  of  the  difficulty, 
though  it  may  be  the  true  reading.  This 
sort  of  question  and  auswer  is  iu  Persius' 
style,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  it. 

26.  Jlbris  ovitim  Ergennaque  jubente] 
That  is  through  the  directions  of  Ergenna, 
and  the  sacrifices  he  bids  you  oflcr.  Er- 
geuna  is  in  form  an  Etruscan  uame  Hke 
Porsenna,  as  Casaubon  observes,  and  these 
rehgious  ritcs  being  all  of  Etruscan  origin, 
an  '  haruspex '  of  that  nation  is  supposed. 
As  to  '  fibris '  see  S.  i.  47,  n.  '  Bideutal ' 
is  a  spot  struck  hy  lightning,  so  called 
from  the  offering  of  a  '  bidens '  by  which 
it  was  purified.  See  Horace,  A.  P.  471, 
"  an  triste  bidental  Moverit  incestus," 
where  as  here  the  name  of  the  spot  is  giveu 
to  the  corpse  struck  dead  iu  it.  '  Vellere 
barbam  '  we  had  in  the  last  Satire  (133). 
'  Quidnam  est  qua  tu  mercede,'  Heinrich 
says,  is  the  same  as  '  quidnam  niercedis 
est  qua  tu.'  That  does  not  explain  the 
constructiou.  He  begins,  '  What  is  it  ?' 
and  he  adds  '  With  what  price  ?'  It  is 
hke  '  quid,'  '  quid  euim,'  at  the  heginning 
of  a  senteuce.  '  Lactes '  are  the  small 
iutestines.  See  Plautus,  CurcuHo  ii.  3. 
40,  "  Ita  cibi  vacivitate  venio  haxis  lacti- 
bus."  The  Greeks  caUed  them  yaAoKTi- 
5es.     See  ForceUiui. 
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Emcris  aiiriculas?  pulinonc  i-t  lactilms  unctis?  30 

Ecco  avia,  aut  nictucns  divuni  niatcrtiTa,  cunis 

Exoniit  pucruin,  IVontcnKiuc  at([uc  uda  labcUa 

Infami  dig-ito  et  lustimlibus  aute  salivis 

Expiat,  urcntcs  oculos  inhibcre  pcrita. 

Tunc  nuinibus  quatit,  ct  spcm  macram  supplicc  voto       35 

Nunc  Licini  in  campos,  nunc  Crassi  mittit  in  actles. 

'  Ilunc  optcnt  g-cncrum  rcx  et  rcgina;  puellae 

Ilunc  rapiant  ;  (juic(iuid  calcavcrit  hic  rosa  fiat !' 

Ast  ego  nutrici  nou  mando  vota  ;  negato, 

Jupiter,  haec  illi,  quamvis  te  albata  rog-arit.  40 

Poscis  opcm  nervis  corpusque  fidele  senectae. 
Esto  agc  :  scd  g-randcs  patinae  tuceta^iuc  ci"assa 
Annuere  his  superos  vetucre  Jovemque  morantur. 

Rem  struere  exoptas  caeso  bove,  Mercuriumque 
Arcessis  fibra  :  '  da  fortunare  Penates,  45 


33.  Infami  digito']  This  is  tbe  iniddle 
finger  usually  called  '  faniosus.'  Sce  note 
on  Hor.  S.  ii.  8.  26,  "  indice  nionstraret 
digito."  The  graudmothcr  or  aunt,  wliich- 
cver  it  niay  be,  wets  the  baby's  brow  and 
lips  with  spittle  on  her  middle  finger,  as  if 
it  was  holy  water,  to  keep  away  tbe  Evil 
Eyc.  Casaubon  has  a  long  note  on  tlie 
histration  of  infants  whicb  niay  be  rcad 
with  intcrcst,  but  it  does  not  concern  tbis 
place.  The  power  of  certain  malignant 
persons  to  iujure  infinnts  in  particular  by 
looking  at  thcm  has  been  beheved  in  from 
tbc  carhest  timcs,  and  is  finnl}'  crcdited 
still  by  many  of  our  own  peasantry.  Shep- 
hcrds  feared  tbe  Evil  Eye  for  tlieir  flocks, 
as  they  do  now.  See  Virgil,  Ecl.  iii.  103, 
"  Nescio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fasciuat 
agnos."  See  also  Plutarch,  Quaes.  Symp. 
v.  Qu.  7.  Spitting  was  counted  a  cliann 
against  all  such  spells,  wbicli  accounts  for 
tiie  old  lady's  lustral  water.  '  Metuens 
divum '  is  equivalent  to  SeicriSaifiwv,  a 
word  wbich  may  or  may  not  be  used  with 
contempt. 

35.  Tunc  manibus  quatit,]  She  tosses 
him  in  ber  arms  and  prays  that  her  slender 
hopeful  may  one  day  possess  the  bmds  of 
liicinus,  tbe  wealtliy  freedman  of  C.  JuHus 
Caesar  (Juv.  i.  109),  or  be  master  of  the 
palace  of  Crassus,  that  is  M.  Crassus  wbo 
was  killed  by  the  Partbiuns,  and  wbose 
wealtli  was  euormous,  as  rehited  by  1'hi- 
tarcb  iu  his  life.  Tliese  two  names  are 
uscd  proverbially  here.     As  to  '  rapiant ' 


sce  note  on  Juv.  S.  vi.  401,  "quis  diri- 
piatur  adulter."  '  Nou  mando,'  '  I  don't 
cntrust  a  nurse  with  making  prayers;'  it 
is  not  her  business.  '  Albata '  is  with  a 
dcan  dress  on,  as  sbe  would  bave  on  a  very 
solemu  occasion.  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  ii. 
2.  61,  "  Festos  albatus  celebret." 

42.  tucetaque  crassa'\  What  sort  of 
disli  '  tucetum '  was  is  not  very  clear. 
According  to  the  Scholiast  bere,  it  was 
beef  dressed  up  in  some  sbape.  It  was 
something  coarse.  Persius  says  the  man 
prays  for  bealth,  but  his  ghittonous  coai-se 
feeding  will  not  allow  of  his  praycr  being 
granted.  '  Esto  age  '  is  '  well,  be  it  so,' 
that  is,  '  your  prayer  is  all  right,  but  bow 
is  it  to  be  granted  ?' 

45.  daforlunare  Penates,']  '  Grant  me 
to  enrich  my  household  gods.'  The  poet  is 
speaking  of  those  fools  who  wliile  they 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  enlarge  their  herds 
and  fiocks,  wasted  them  in  sacrifices  ottered 
to  obtain  their  increase.  '  Quo,  pessimc, 
pacto'  is  C(5pied  from  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  22, 
"  '  Ad  te,  inquam.'  '  Quo  pacto,  pessime  ? '  " 
'  Junix'  is  not  a  common  word.  It  is  a  cow 
not  quite  full  grown,  but  bigger  than  a  calf, 
'vitula.'  As  to'omenta'seeJuv.S.  .\iii.ll8. 
'  Fertum  '  isasort  of  cake  used  in  sacrificc. 
Tbe  man's  sanguine  eagerness  is  well  ex- 
pressed  in  the  words  that  are  given  him, 
and  tliese  Iiojjcs  coutimu'  till  tbc  last  bit  of 
moiicy  is  lclt  to  sigli  forlorii  at  tbo  bottom 
of  tlie  chest.  Tbe  man's  disappoiutment 
is  transferred  to  the   sestertius,  and  the 
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Da  pecus  et  gregibus  fetum  ! '     Quo^  pessime,  piictoj 

Tot  tibi  cum  in  flammas  junicum  omenta  liquescant? 

Et  tamen  hic  extis  et  opimo  vincere  ferto 

Intendit :  '  Jam  crescit  agerj  jam  crescit  ovile, 

Jam  dabitur,  jam^  jam/  donec  deceptus  et  exspes  50 

Nequicquam  fundo  suspiret  nummus  in  imo. 

Si  tibi  crateras  argenti  incusaque  pingui 
Auro  dona  feram^  sudes  et  pectore  laevo 
Excutiat  guttas  laetari  praetrepidum  cor. 
Hinc  illud  subiit  auro  sacras  quod  ovato  55 

Perducis  facies  :  nam  fratres  inter  abenos 
Somnia  pituita  qui  purgatissima  mittunt 
Praecipui  sunto^  sitque  illis  aurea  barba. 

Aurum  vasa  Numae  Saturniaque  impulit  aera^ 
Vestalesque  urnas  et  Tuscum  fietile  mutat.  60 


pictiire  of  a  baukrupt  speculator  is  well  re- 
presented.  Jahn  spoils  it  by  his  puuctua- 
tion,  "  donec  deceptus  et  exspes  :  Nequic- 
quam  ftindo,  suspiret,  ntimmus  in  imo  .'" 
Tlie  comnientators  quOte  from  Seneca 
(Epp.  i.  4),  "  Sera  parsimonia  in  fundo 
est,"  '  economy  is  too  late  when  we  come 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  cash-chest.'  [Jahn 
has  in  v.  47  '  flamma,'  aud  iu  v.  48  '  ac 
tamen.'] 

52.  incusaque  pingui  Anro~\  '  Presents 
overlaid  with  thick  gold ;'  that  is,  with 
'emblemata,''  which  are  exphiined  on  Juv.  S. 
V.  38.  He  says  if  he  was  to  oifer  the  man 
presents  of  tliis  sort  he  would  burst  out 
into  a  sweat  witli  joy,  and  his  heart  jump 
witli  delight  and  ooze  out  at  his  left  breast. 
'  Pectore  laevo  '  is  not  I  tliink  explained, 
as  Casaubon  and  others  say,  by  "  Si  mens 
non  laeva  fuisset"  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  54).  It 
is  the  same  as  Juvenal's  "  Scilicet  arguitur 
quod  laeva  in  parte  mamillae  Nil  salit  Arca- 
dio  juveni  "  (S.  vii.  159).  '  Laetari '  de- 
pends  on  '  praetrepidura,' '  in  a  great  flutter 

of  joy-' 

55.  Hinc  illiicl  subiit']  '  Hinc '  means 
that  because  tlie  man  has  this  inordinate 
love  of  gold,  he  thinks  the  gods  must  have 
the  same,  and  so  he  gilds  the  faces  of  tlieir 
statues.  '  Ovato  auro  '  is  gold  that  has 
been  taken  in  war  and  paraded  in  the  vic- 
tor's  triumpli.  Ovid  (Epp.  ex  Pont.  ii.  1. 
41)  has  "  Dcque  triumphato  quod  sol  in- 
cenderit  auro."  As  to  the  gilding  of  sta- 
tues,  see  Juv.  S.  xiii.  151,  sq.  Cicero  was 
houonred  with  a  gilded  statue  by  the  people 
of  Capua  (In  Pisonem,  c.  11). 


56.  nam  fratres  inter  ahenos"]  'Nam' 
is  used  by  way  of  introducing  a  case.  For 
instance,  '  You  must  give  the  preference 
among  the  gods  to  those  who  give  good 
dreams,  so  go  and  gild  their  beards.'  It 
is  an  abrupt  way  of  speaking,  in  Persius' 
atyle.  Who  these  bronze  brothers  may  be 
is  a  question  not  yet  decided  to  every 
body's  satisfaction.  The  Scholiast,  ap- 
proved  by  Casaubon,  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Acron,  wlio  must  therefore  have  been 
older,  that  they  were  statues  of  the  fifty 
sons  of  Aegyptus,  erected  opposite  to  those 
of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Palatinus.  Plum  supposes  they 
were  the  Hermae  generally  distributed 
about  tlie  city.  Others,  as  the  Schohast 
says,  suppose  Castor  and  PoUux.  It  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  the  bronze  brethren  are 
all  those  gods  whose  statues  are  made  of 
bronze.  '  Pituita  purgatissima '  means 
'  most  free  from  the  disturbances  of  a  dis- 
ordered  stomach  ;'  '  pituita '  being  phlegm 
geuerated  in  the  iutestines.  The  word  is 
prouounced  as  oue  of  three  syllables.  See 
notes  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  2.  73.  Epp.  i.  1.  108. 
Tlie  ancients  believed  the  gift  of  dreams, 
particularly  of  a  prophetic  cliaracter,  was 
in  tiie  power  of  particular  gods,  '  di  som- 
uiales,'  among  whom  Apollo  and  Hercules 
were  forcmost. 

59.  Aurum  vasa  jS'umae']  He  goes  on 
to  complain  of  tlie  introductiou  of  gold  into 
the  temple-worsliip,  as  if  the  tastes  of  the 
gods  were  to  be  measured  by  man's.  Ju- 
venal,  referring  to  the  ancient  worship, 
says  (vi.  342)  : 
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O  curvae  in  terras  animae  et  caelestium  inanes ! 
Quid  juvat  hoc,  tomplis  nostros  imniittere  morcs, 
Et  Ixuia  Dis  cx  hae  scolcrata  duecrc  pulj^a  ? 
Haec  sibi  corrupto  casiam  dissolvit  oHvo, 
Hace  Cahibrum  coxit  vitiato  rauricc  vellus, 
Haee  baccam  conchac  rasisse,  et  string-ere  venas 
Fervcntis  massae  crudo  de  pulvcre  jussit. 
Peceat  et  haee,  peccat ;  vitio  tamen  utitur.     At  vos 
Dicite,  Pontifices,  in  sacro  quid  facit  aurum  ? 
Nempc  hoc  quod  Acneri  donatae  a  virginc  pupac. 
Quiu  damus  id  superis  de  magna  quod  dare  lance 


"  Et  quis  tunc  hominuni  contemptor  numi- 

nis  ?  aut  quis 
Simpuvium  ridere    Numae  nigrumque 

catinum 
Et  Vaticano  fragilcs  de  monte  patellas 
Ausus  erat  ?" 

He  has  also  (S.  xi.  109),  "  Ponebant  igitnr 
Tusco  farrata  catino."  Tlie  Vestal  worship 
was  maintained  in  the  old  forai  with  the 
rude  vessels  of  earthcnware.  '  Impulit ' 
means, '  has  pushed  aside,'  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

63.  JSt  hona  Dis  ex  hac]  He  asks, 
'  What  satisfaction  is  tliis  (wliy  should  we 
do  it  ?),  to  introducc  our  habits  into  the 
temples,  and  to  dcrive  our  notions  of  wliat 
is  acceptablc  to  tlie  gods  froni  tliis  protii- 
gate  flesh  of  ours  ? '  For  '  hoc  '  (v.  62) 
most  A18S.  and  the  older  editors  have 
'  hos '  to  agree  witli  '  mores.'  But  with 
'  ex  hac  pulpa '  in  the  next  line,  '  hos 
mores  *  would  be  weak,  and  '  hoc '  goes 
naturallv  with  'juvat,'  as  in  i.  112.  Hor. 
8.  i.  1.  77  : 

"  Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos, 
Ne  te  compilent  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?  " 

'  Pulpa '  is  the  loan  part  of  the  flesh ; 
'  caro '  includes  all  but  the  bones.  Our 
use  of  the  words  '  carnal,'  '  flesh,'  &c.,  as 
expressing  the  corruptions  of  man,  is  de- 
rived  froni  the  Helirew,  tlirougli  which,  aiid 
not  through  the  Greck  or  Latin  language, 
the  word  passed  into  the  Nevv  Testament. 
"  Aly  S])irit  shall  not  ahvays  strive  witli 
man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesli,"  was  thc 
language  tliat  gave  warning  of  the  delngc. 
(den.  vi.  3.)  '  Pulpa '  may  have  conie 
afler  Persius  to  bo  morc  coninion  in  tliis 
sense.  Three  centuries  afterwards  Auso- 
nius  wrote  (Epp.  iv.  93), 


"  Nec  fas  est  mihi  regio  magistro 
Plebeiam  numeros  docere  pulpam ;" 

but  this  is  not  exactly  the  same.  '  Pulpa ' 
herc  means  vicious  desires,  the  <pp6vr]ij.a 
aapKhs  of  theology. 

64.  Haec  sibi  corrupto]  It  is  this 
(pulpa)  which  adulterates  for  its  own  in- 
dulgence  (sibi)  the  olive  oil  with  oil  of 
casia,  wliich  was  addcd  to  give  it  a  spicy 
flavour ;  as  Virgil  says,  Georg.  ii.  465  : 

"Alba  neque  Assyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno, 
Nec  casia  liquidi  corrumpitur  usus  oHvi." 

It  is  this  (he  goes  on)  whicli  dyes  the  fine 
wool  of  Calabria  (principally  froni  the  pas- 
tures  of  Tarentum,  "  dulee  pcllitis  ovibus 
Galaesi  Flumen,"  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6. 10)  with 
purple  ;  it  is  tliis  teachcs  us  to  scrape  the 
pearl  from  its  sheli,  and  to  tear  the  veins 
of  moltcn  ore  from  the  native  earth  (thc 
quartz  in  wliich  it  is  cmbedded).  The  ore 
he  means  is  that  of  gold.  We  have  no 
word  corresponding  to  '  stringere '  here.  It 
is  commonly  uscd  of  that  which  is  grasped 
by  the  hand.  Tho  practerperfocts  'dissol- 
vit,'  '  coxit,'  'jussit '  havc  tlie  meaning  of 
the  aorist. 

68.  Peccat  et  haec,  peccat ,-]  '  The  flesh 
too  errs,  it  errs ;  but  yet  makes  profit  of  its 
fault.'  But  Iie  gocs  on  to  ask,  what  is  the 
good  of  gold  in  sacrcd  things  and  placcs  ? 
about  as  much  as  dolls  odered  hy  girls  to 
Vcnus — a  common  practice  after  childhood, 
as  rrladiators  hung  up  in  temples  their  anns, 
and  workmen  their  tools  and  so  forth,  wlien 
thoy  had  no  further  need  of  tlieiii.  Most 
JISS.  havc  '  sancto,'  wliich  Jahn  adopts. 
I  tliink  with  thc  othcr  ^ISS.  aiid  cditors 
that  '  sacro  '  is  tho  right  word  to  express 
a  sacrod  ceremony  or  place,  and  both  are 
involved  hcro,  as  the  context  showa. 
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Non  possit  magni  Messalae  lippa  propago  ; 
Compositum  jus  fasque  animo,  sanctosque  recessus 
Mentisj  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto  ? 
Haec  ceclo  ut  admoveam  templis^  et  farre  lital)o.  75 

72.    Messalae    llppa    jjropago -i^^     The  laws  of  God  aud  nian  are  joiiicd,  a  niind  of 

'Messalae '  were  of  the  Valeria  geus,  oue  which  every  corner  is  holy,  and  a  breast 

of  the  most  distiuguished  in  Rome.    (Hor.  pcnctrated  with  a  generous  honesty  ?    The 

S.  i.  6.  12,  u.,  "  Contra  Laeviuum   Valeri  last  line,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  is  like  that 

genus.")     Persius    uses    the    uame    with  of  Horace  (C.  iii.  23.  17)  : 
contempt  because  it  suits  his  purpose  to 

do  so.     He  says,   Why    should    we    not  "  Immunis  aram  si  tetigit  manus, 

rather  offer  to  the  gods   that  which    no  Non  sumptuosa  blandior  hostia 

blear-ej'ed  scion  of  the  aristocracy  could  Mollivit  aversos  Penates 

offer  in  his  big  disb,  a  beart  iu  wbich  tbe  Farre  pio  et  sabente  mica." 


SATIRA    III. 


INTRODUCTION. 

This  Satire  contains  as  fine  writing  and  as  mucb  power  of  condensed  expression,  witb- 
out  great  obscurity,  as  any  tbat  Juvenal  has  writteu.  Tbere  is  not  the  same  breadth 
and  scope  in  Persius'  writings  as  in  Juvenal's,  but  some  of  tbe  passages  in  this  poem 
Juvenal  has  not,  I  thiuk,  surpassed.     The  reader  will  judge  for  himself. 

The  poet  begius  with  complaining  of  the  habit  of  young  nien  wasting  tbeir  time  in 
debaucbery  at  night,  and  iu  bed  in  tbe  morning  ;  and  then  supposes  a  scene  in  wbich  a 
youth  is  lying  in  bed  as  usual  till  a  late  bour,  and  oue  of  bis  compauions  comes  and  wakes 
bim.  He  starts  up  in  a  rage,  abuses  his  servants,  dresses,  and  goes  off  to  liis  work.  In- 
stead  of  writing  wbat  be  has  to  write,  be  begins  abusing  his  pens  and  bis  ink ;  wbere- 
\ipon  the  poet  takes  him  up,  and  reads  bim  a  lesson  upon  idleness,  pride,  and  debauchery ; 
telling  him  he  is  old  enough  to  know  better  tban  to  waste  his  time  Uke  a  schoolboy  ; 
that  he  bas  not  the  excuse  of  a  vicious,  gross  nature,  and  of  those  wbo  are  hardened  iu 
their  ignorance ;  and  tbat  if  conscience  lays  bold  of  bim  be  will  find  its  tortures  worse 
tban  all  tbat  tyranny  ever  invented.  In  all  of  tbis  tbere  is  mucb  solemn  wisdom  and 
grave  tbougb  vigorous  reproof.  He  treats  the  man  as  a  weak  cbild,  witb  his  excuses 
and  his  presumption,  and  bids  bim  go  back  to  bis  nursery  and  his  pap,  or  go  to  tbe 
potter's  aud  get  turned  again,  as  a  pot  that  has  been  niade  of  soft  watery  clay.  Tbe  con- 
dition  of  one  wbo  is  falling  into  despair,  with  fears  in  bis  bosom  too  great  for  bis  wife 
to  kuow,  is  described  in  a  few  terrible  words,  and  tbe  severity  of  bis  puuisbment  is 
excellently  told. 

The  above  imaginary  sceue  occupies  half  the  satire.  Tbe  other  balf  is  more  general. 
It  teaches  us  to  begin  early,  before  life  bas  become  tainted  and  medicine  of  no  avail,  to 
study  the  nature  and  end  of  our  being,  our  relatiou  to  otbers,  and  our  duty  to  God.  Let 
us  get  wisdom,  aud  despise  the  gains  of  tbe  worldly  aud  tbe  ridicule  of  the  \ailgar. 
Tbe  coarse  wit  of  tbe  soldiers  at  tbe  expense  of  the  pbilosopbers,  and  tbeir  self-com- 
placency  in  tbe  contemplation  of  tbeir  own  iguorauce,  are  represented  in  tbe  best  style 
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of  Koinan  sntirc  ;  nnd  tlic  summnry  of  cthics  tliat  goes  bcfore  hns  becomc  provorhial. 
A  spccinion  of  scnsunlity,  and  its  conse([uenccs,  fornis  a  draniatic  skctch  of  much  jwwcr; 
and  whon,  in  conchision,  hc  who  is  sntisficd  with  hinisclf,  and  who  in  )iis  cvcn  itulsc 
nnd  (juict  vcins  rcads  thc  tokons  of  a  licalthy  niind  and  body,  is  tohl  to  wait  till 
tonij^tntion  conics  to  try  his  lusts,  his  apjictitcs,  liis  passions,  it  is  impossil)lc  not  to  feol 
that  in  this  Satiro  nuuh  has  beon  donc  to  exjwsc  thc  vicious  to  themsolvcs,  to  tcach 
thom  the  jiennltics  of  self-Ludulgcnce,  and  to  point  out  the  truo  way  to  a  life  of 
iunoocnce  aud  pcace. 

ARGUMEXT. 

Ycs,  so  it  ahvays  is,  we  snore  till  noon,  till  yosterday's  debauch  is  slept  away.  '  Gct 
up,  for  slianie ;  the  hcat  is  jxtrchinn;  uj)  the  corn,  the  cattle  long  have  sought  the 
shade,'  cries  one.  '  What !  can  it  bc  I  quick,  somc  one  !  whcre  are  you  all  ?'  The 
man  gcts  furious  aud  roars,  you'd  think  Arcadia  had  turncd  loose  her  asses.  At 
last  he  takes  his  pajicr,  parchment,  pens,  and  then  complains  the  ink  wou't  writc  ; 
now  it's  too  thick,  aud  now  too  pale.  You  wretchod  man,  and  are  we  come  to  this  ? 
Why  don't  you  go  and  cry  for  paji  again,  and  squall  whcn  the  nnrse  sings  lullabics 
to  soothe  you  ?  '  But  what's  the  use  of  such  a  pon  as  this  ?'  Whom  do  you  tliink 
to  cheat  ?  What  nieans  this  nonsensc  ?  You  cheat  yoursclf,  running  away  to 
waste  ;  you'll  come  to  be  dcspised  ;  a  jiot  that  rings  not,  made  of  ill-bakod  clay.  Go 
to  the  potter  and  be  made  anew.  Oh !  but  you've  got  a  family  estato,  and  all  you 
want  upon  it ;  this  is  enough  for  you.  Is  this  enough  to  make  you  burst  with 
pride,  a  Tuscan  pedigree  and  doting  censor  ?  Off  with  your  decorations  to  tho 
vulgar :  I  know  you  iuside,  outside,  all  of  you.  You're  not  ashamed  to  take  Natta 
tlie  jirofligate  for  your  example. 

V.  32.  But  such  as  he  have  some  excusc.  Thcy're  dull  from  natural  defcct,  and  fat, 
and  ignorant,  and  kuow  not  what  they  lose ;  mere  things  that  sink  to  the  l)ottom 
and  apjiear  no  more.  Great  Fathor,  I  desire  no  grcater  punishmont  than  this  for 
tyrants  :  let  them  see  Virtue's  form,  and  jiine  to  think  they  liavc  abandoned  her. 
No  tortui-es  of  their  own  are  likc  to  this,  despair  and  terrors  that  thc  dearest  may 
not  share. 

V.  44.  I  shirked  my  tasks,  I  know,  when  yet  n  schoolboy,  and  thouglit  that  play  was 
every  thing.  But  you  have  studicd  in  the  schools,  and  leaint  the  Stoics'  wisdom  and 
the  way  of  life ;  and  yet  you  snorc  till  now,  and  yawn  away  until  youv  jaws  are  out 
of  joint.  What,  havc  you  any  aim  in  life  at  all,  or  are  you  pelting  crows  all  day, 
careless  of  where  you  go,  living  but  for  the  passing  hour  ? 

V.  63.  Meet  the  disease  when  it  begins,  or  afterwards  no  medicine  will  avail.  And 
whafs  the  use  of  feeing  doctors  ?  Go  home,  ye  wretches,  learn  the  first  princij)les 
of  action  ;  what  we  are,  what  our  destiny  ;  our  place  in  the  coursc,  the  way  to  turn 
the  goal ;  the  limits  of  desire  aud  getting ;  the  use  of  money  ;  what  we  owe  to  coun- 
try  and  to  friends  ;  what  God  would  have  us  be  ;  what  place  we  occupy  among  our 
kind.     Learn  ;  and  envy  not  the  lawyer  and  his  fees. 

V.  77.  Here  some  rough  captain  cries :  '  I  know  enough  for  me ;  I've  no  ambition  to 
become  a  sage,  with  eyes  downcast,  and  muttering  to  himself,  and  meditating  sick 
men's  dreams,  as  how  that  nothing  conies  froni  nothing,  and  to  nothing  nothing  goes. 
Js  this  why  you're  so  pale  ?  Is  it  for  this  a  man's  to  lose  his  dinner  ?'  And  then  the 
vulgar  hiugh,  and  the  young  officors  curl  up  their  nose  and  giggle. 

V.  88.  A  man  consults  his  doctor,  and  hc  bids  him  go  to  bed.  After  three  days  he 
foels  a  little  better,  borrows  a  jar  of  wine,  and  goes  to  bathe.  '  Why,  friend, 
you're  looking  j^alo.'  "Tis  nothing.'  •  Well,  but  you'd  bottor  see  to  it;  your 
skin  looks  dark  aud  puffy.'     '  Nay,  you  look  worsc  than  I  do  :  lioUl  your  tongue;  I 
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had  a  tiitor  oncc,  bat  he  is  dead.  I  wish  you  were  so  too.'  '  Well,  go  your  way, 
I  shall  say  nothing  morc.'  He  gocs  to  bathc  again  vvith  his  belly  full.  Or  ere  he'8 
drunk  his  wine  a  trembUng  seizes  him,  the  cup  falls  from  his  hand,  liis  bare  teeth 
chatter,  the  greasy  daiuties  drop  from  out  his  hps.  Tlien  coraes  the  laying  out,  the 
fuueral ! 
V.  107.  So  you're  in  perfect  heulth,  your  blood  flows  even,  hands  and  feet  are  warm. 
But  how  if  money  comes  perchanee  to  tempt  you,  or  the  sly  snjiles  of  the  fair  dame 
hard  by  ?  Then  does  your  heart  beat  true  ?  Or  let  us  try  a  humble  dish  of  country 
vul"-ar  fare.  Nay,  such  plebeian  stuff"  as  that  vvould  hurt  your  mouth,  You^re  cold 
when  fear  comes ;  and  when  anger  kindles,  your  blood  is  hot,  your  eyes  flash  fire,  and 
then  you  do  and  say  what  mad  Orestes  would  himself  call  mad. 


Nempe  haec  assidue  :  jam  clarum  mane  fenestras 
Intrat  et  ang-ustas  extendit  lumine  rimas, 
Stertimus  indomitum  quod  despumare  Falernum 
SufRciat,  quinta  dum  linea  tangitur  umbra. 
"  En  quid  agis  ?  siccas  insana  Canicula  messes 


1.  Nempe  Tiaec  assidue ;]  '  Of  course  this 
is  always  the  way.'  The  clause  is  better  so 
than  iuterrogative.  TheMSS.  andeditions 
vary  between  *  haec  '  and  '  hoc'  As  to 
'fenestrae'  see  Juv.  iii.  268,  n.  Here 
Persius  says,  thongh  the  bright  morning  is 
enteringthe  windows  andmakingthe  chinks 
in  the  closed  shutters  seem  wider  with  the 
admission  of  hght  (an  eflect  anybodymay 
observe  under  the  same  circumstances), 
men  go  on  snoring  till  the  fifth  hour,  long 
enough  to  sleep  off  their  debauch.  Before 
'  stertimus '  '  et  tamen '  may  be  suppHed  to 
connect  the  clauses,  as  iu  v.  58  below. 
[  Jahn  has  a  full  stop  after  '  rimas ;'  but 
this  puuctuation  destroys  tlie  cohereuce  of 
the  first  four  lines.  Yet  some  readers  may 
prefer  the  full  stop  at  '  rimas,'  and  find 
good  reasons  for  it.]  '  Despumare  '  is  to 
give  the  wiue  time  to  ferment  and  go  oft'. 
Seneca  uses  this  word  witli  reference  to 
anger.  "  Ut  minuatur  non  ut  consumatur 
calor,  nimiusque  ille  fervor  despumet "  (de 
Ira  ii.  20).  He  uses  it  repeatedly  as  a 
neuter  verb.  (See  ForceUini.)  As  to  Fa- 
lernum,  see  Juv.  xiii.  216. 

4.  quinta  dmn  linea  tangitur  uinhra.'] 
That  is,  till  the  sohu-ium  tells  that  it  is 
the  fifth  hour.  Sundials  were  introduced 
into  Rome  accoixhng  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  vii. 
60)  B.c.  291,  eleven  (or  tvvelve,  for  the 
text  is  uncertain)  years  before  the  vvar  with 
Pyrrhus.  The  first  was  erected,  he  says, 
by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  by  the  temple  of 
Quirinus,  vvhich  he  built  wheu  he  vvas 
consul.     They  had  been   used  in  Greece 


for  200  years  before  this.  The  Eoman 
division  of  the  day  into  tvvelve  parts,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  must  have  rendered  the 
construction  of  the  sundial  very  compli- 
cated,  and  its  indication  of  the  hours  im- 
perfect.  A  century  and  a  half  later  the 
clepsydra  was  introdnced  froni  Greece,  a 
water-clock  acting  probably  after  the  man- 
ner  of  our  sand-glasscs.  But  its  construc- 
tion  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  finger 
of  the  solarium  (gnomon)  was  a  thin  per- 
peudicular  piece  of  iron.  The  fifth  hour 
at  the  summer  solstice,  near  which  the 
foUovviug  scene  is  supposed  to  happen, 
began  about  half-past  nine  of  our  day. 
Dials  were  erected  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
city,  aud  clepsydrae  vvere  used  in  private 
houses.  See  Juv.  x.  216  :  "  Quem  dicat 
venisse  puer,  quot  uunciet  horas."  The 
general  iiame  for  clocks  of  all  sorts  was 
'  horologium.' 

5.  -E»  quid  agis  ?]  All  the  commenta- 
tors  but  Heiurich  put  the  first  four  hnes  as 
well  as  the  tvvo  that  follow  into  the  mouth 
of  the  remonstrating  friend.  I  believe  the 
first  four  hnes  are  spoken  by  the  poet, 
abusing  the  practice  of  youug  men  lying 
in  bed  till  near  noon.  The  scene  then  be- 
gius.  A  young  man  is  snoring,  and  a 
friend  comes  in  and  vvakes  him.  He  starts 
up  and  calls  for  his  servant  in  a  rage, 
making  as  much  noise  as  a  herd  of  asses 
braying.  '  Vitrca  bihs '  is  probably  an 
imitation  of  Horace's  '  splendida  bihs  '  (S. 
ii.  3.  141,  n.).  lu  the  next  hnethe  greater 
uuraber  of  MSS.  have  '  Findor  ut,'  and  so 
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Jam  tluilum  coquitj  et  patula  pecus  omne  sub  ulmo  est :" 

Unus  ait  comitum.     "  Verumne  ?  itane  ?  ocius  adsit 

Ilue  aliiiuis  :  nemou'?"     Turg^escit  vitrea  bilis,- 

Finditur,  Arcadiae  pecuaria  rudore  dicas. 

Jam  liber  et  bicolor  positis  membrana  capillis,  lo 

Inque  manus  chartae  nodosaque  vcnit  arundo. 

Tunc  queritur  crassus  calamo  quod  pcndeat  humor, 

Nig^ra  quod  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha; 

Dilutas  queritur  ^eminet  quod  fistula  g-uttas. 

O  miser,  inque  dies  ultra  miser,  huccine  rerum  15 

A'enimus  ?  at  cur  non  potius,  teneroque  columbo 

Et  similis  reg-um  pueris,  pappare  minutiim 

Poscis,  et  iratus  mammae  lallare  recusas  ? 

"An  tali  studeam  calamo?"     Cui  verba?  quid  istas 

Succinis  ambages  ?  tibi  luditur ;  effluis  amens ;  20 


the  verse  is  qnoted  in  several  places  by 
Servius  and  others.  ilost  of  thc  modern 
editors,  Passow,  Koenig,  Orelli,  Heinrich, 
have  the  readiug  of  the  text,  whicli  is  that 
of  a  snialler  nuniberof  ilSS.  [Jahn  has 
'  "  Findor  " — ut,'  &c.]  The  man  is  ready  to 
split  with  rage,  as  Horace  has  it  (S.  i.  3. 
135)  :  "miserque  Rumperis  et  latras."  The 
best  asscs  in  Greece,  Pliny  says  (H.X.  viii. 
43),  canie  ft-om  Arcadia.  (Juv.  vii.  160, 
"  NU  saht  Arcadio  juvcni.")  The  quan- 
tity  of  the  tirst  syllable  in  'rudcre'  is 
short  in  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

10.  Jam  liber  et  .  .  positi-i']  See  notes  on 
Juv.  i.  5  ;  vii.  23.  The  hair  was  rubbed  otf 
the  back  of  the  skin,  and  it  was  polished 
with  pumice  and  stained,  whcrcfore  he  calls 
it  '  bicolor.'  '  Chartae '  must  mean  loose 
sheets  of  papyrus,  as  '  hber '  would  mean 
the  same  bound  up.  'Xodosa  arundo,' 
'  fistula,'  are  the  '  calamus,'  or  reed-pen. 
The  fellow  complains  first  that  his  ink  is 
too  thick,  and  when  he  has  mixed  some 
water  with  it,  that  it  is  too  pale  and  drops 
from  the  pen.  '  Sepia,'  the  black  secretion 
of  the  cuttle-fish,  was  used,  as  it  appears, 
by  the  Romans  for  writing,  though  the 
SchoHast  on  this  place  denies  it,  and  says 
'scpia'  is  used  here  for  'atramentum.' 
(See  article 'Atranientum' ui  Dict.  Ant., 
and  Becker,  Gallus,  Eug.  Abrid.  239.) 

15.  O  miser,  inque  dies~\  The  poet  jeers 
the  young  gentleman,  aud  asks  him  why  he 
does  not  go  back  to  the  nursery  and  ask  for 
a  little  pap,  and  get  in  a  passion  and  refuse 
to  listen  to  his  uurse'8  lullaby.    '  Pappare  ' 


is  to  eat  pap,  '  lallare '  to  sing  a  lullaby, 
and  thesc  infinitives  arc  used  as  "  nostrum 
illud  vivere  triste  "  (i.  9),  aud  others  there 
noticed.  '  Mamma '  is  a  child's  word  for 
uurse  as  well  as  mother.  The  poet  is 
disgusted  with  the  young  man's  childish- 
iiess  in  gctting  angry  with  his  papcr  and 
pens,  whiie  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
liiniself. 

19.  Cui  verha  ?']  •'NMiom  are youtrying  to 
deceive  ?  Why  this  prevaricating  answer  ? ' 
'  Das '  may  be  supplied  after '  verba.'  See  S. 
iv.  45,  n.  '  Succinis  '  is  uscd  by  Horace, 
Epp.  i.  17.  48,  "  Succiuit  altcr."  He  goes 
ou,  You  are  deceiving  yourself;  you  are 
losing  your  senses ;  you  will  only  be  de- 
spised ;  the  pot  does  not  ring,  the  day  has 
not  been  properly  baked.  He  means  liis 
head  is  sott,  and  he  must  be  put  under  the 
wheel  and  made  over  again.  'Eflluere'  is 
to  run  to  waste  like  water.  '  Sonat  vi- 
tinm  '  is  the  reverse  of  '  solidum  crcpare  ' 
(v.  25).  This  use  of  '  maligne '  in  the 
sense  of  '  parum '  (as  ForcelHni,  who  does 
not  notice  this  passage,  explains  it)  is  only 
found  in  the  later  writcrs.  'Viridis'  is 
used  like  x^'^?^^  (aA\'  d^c^i  x^<"f"'' 
^dixaOov  €»c)3ej8A.7j/ueVoj,  Ajax  1064).  '  Xunc 
nunc  '  mcans  he  must  uot  lose  a  moment. 
He  must  be  put  under  thc  pottcr's  wheel, 
and  whirlcd  round  quickly  without  stop- 
ping,  which  is  only  a  way  of  dcscribing 
tlie  process  of  turuiug.  "Argillaui  atque 
rotam  citius  properate,"  says  Juvenal  (iv. 
131). 
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Contemnere  :  sonat  vitium  percussa,  malig-ne 

Respondet  viridi  non  cocta  fidelia  limo. 

Udum  et  molle  lutum  es,  nunc,  nunc  properandus  et  acri 

Fing-endus  sine  fine  rota.      Sed  rure  paterno 

Est  tibi  far  modicum,  purum  et  sine  labe  salinum,  25 

(Quid  metuas  ?)   cultrixque  foci  secura  patella  : 

Hoc  satis.     An  deceat  pulmonem  rumpere  ventis, 

Stemmate  quod  Tusco  ramum  millesime  ducis, 

Censorem  fatuum  vel  quod  trabeate  salutas  ? 

Ad  populum  phaleras,  eg-o  te  intus  et  in  cute  novi.  30 

Non  pudet  ad  morem  discincti  vivere  Nattae. 

Sed  stupet  liic  vitio^  fibris  increvit  opimum 


24.  Sed  rure  pateruo']  He  supposes  the 
youtli  to  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman,  ancl 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  learning. 
He  does  not  niean  to  say  that  he  is  rich, 
but  he  has  got  a  sufficient  estate  and  a 
good  pedigree.  *  Far  modicum '  is  a  fixir 
amount  of  arable  land.  He  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  Horace  says  (C.  ii.  16.  13)  : 

"  Vivitur  parvo  bene  cui  paternum 
Spleudet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum," 

See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3. 14,  "  Coucha  saHs 
puri."  The  salt-cellar  was  an  heirloom 
in  all  good  fixmilies,  and  the  man  boasts 
that  his  has  come  dowu  without  a  blot. 
'  Quid  metuas/  in  a  parenthesis,  is  still  part 
of  the  poefs  irony,  as  woukl  seem  evident ; 
but  Casaubon  says,  "  et  hic  versus  sub 
adolescentis  persona  pronuntiatur.  Planior 
lectio  sit  '  Quid  metuam '  sed  aliter  scripti 
libri."  *  Patella '  is  variously  explaiued. 
It  seems  to  mean,  as  Forcelliui,  Casaubon, 
and  others  explaiu  it,  a  small  flat  dish  in 
which  were  placed  those  parts  of  the  food 
that  were  oft'ered  to  the  Lares,  a  ceremony 
that  preceded  every  principal  meal.  So 
Ovid  says  (Fast.ii.  633) : 

*'  Et  libate  dapcs  ut,  grati  pignus  honoris, 
Nutriat  incinctos  missa  patella  Lares." 

Tlie  '  patella '  is  called  '  cultrix  foci,' 
because  it  was  kept  ncar  the  fire,  or 
because  its  contents  were  thrown  into 
it.  '  Secura '  is  free  from  care,  like 
Horace's  "securum  olus"  (S.  ii.  7.  30). 
It  means  tliat  there  was  plenty  to  eat. 
A  good  many  MSS.  repeat  'est'  after 
'  patella.'  I  am  surprised  that  Heiurich 
follows  them.  Tliere  is  good  authority  for 
its  omission. 

27.  Hoc  satls.]  The  contcmpt  of  these 
vvords    is   better    shown   without    a    (?). 


'  Puhnonem  rumpere  ventis '  is  to  puff 
himself  up.  '  Stemma '  is  cxplained  in 
the  note  ou  Juvenal,  S.  viii.  1,  to  be  the 
table  of  a  man's  pedigree.  This  man'8 
origin  is  like  that  of  Maecenas,  from  an 
okl  Etrurian  stock.  '  Ramum '  means 
one  of  those  "  lineae  discurrentes  ad 
imagines  pictas,"  lines  traced  here  and 
there  over  the  '  tabula  capax '  (as  Ju- 
veual  calls  it,  viii.  6),  and  joining  the 
diffcrent  members  of  tlie  family;  "niultae 
stemmatum  flexurae,"  as  Seneca  says. 
(See  note  above  referred  to.)  This  mau 
makes  the  thousandth  branch  on  his 
'  stemnia.'  '  Millesime '  is  put  in  the 
vocative  to  agree  with  the  person  ad- 
dressed,  rather  than  with  '  ramum,'  with 
which  it  properly^  agrees,  as  above,  S.  i. 
123,  "audaci  quicumque  afiJate  Cratino," 
and  in  Juv.  vi.  277,  "  quae  scripta  et  quas 
lecture  tabellas,"  where  see  notes.  As  to 
'  trabea '  see  Juv.  viii.  259 ;  x.  35.  The 
man  is  supposed  to  be  especially  respectful 
to  a  censor  in  his  family  tree,  to  whom  the 
poet  is  not  so  respectful. 

30.  Ad  populum  pkaleras,']  "  Carry 
your  '  phalerae '  to  the  people,  they  may 
admire  them ;  I  know  you  inside  and 
out."  '  Phalerae '  were  decorations  won 
by  his  military  ancestors.  (Juv.  xvi.  60, 
n.)  '  Discincti '  is  '  loose,'  as  Horace, 
"  Discinctus  aut  perdam  nepos "  (Epod. 
i.  34).  Persius  calls  his  profligate  Natta. 
Horace  has  a  niggard  of  that  name  (S.  i. 
6.  124).  But  it  is  used  there  and  here  as 
representing  a  man  of  good  family.  Ju- 
veual  (viii.  95)  has  a  governor  Natta. 
L.  Murena,  whora  Cicero  defended,  had 
a  stepsou,  L.  Piuarius  Natta,  of  high  dis- 
tinction.  See  Pro  Murena,  c.  35,  Long's 
note. 

32.  Sed  stitpet  hic  vitio,']    'Vitium'  is 
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Pingue,  (.'aivl  riilpa,  ne.seit  qiiid  iicrdat,  ct  alto 

Demcrsus  summa  rursus  non  bullit  in  unda. 

Man^ne  pater  divum,  sacvos  punire  tyrannos  35 

Haud  alia  ratione  velis,  eum  dira  libido 

Moverit  inofcnium  fervcnti  tincta  vcneno  : 

Virtutcm  videant  intabescantcpie  relicta. 

Annc  ma<>is  Siculi  «i'cmuerunt  aera  juvenci, 

Kt  mag^is  auratis  pendens  laqucaribus  cnsis  40 

Purpureas  subtcr  cerviees  terruit,  "  Imus, 

Imus  praecii)itcs,"  quam  si  sibi  dicat,  et  intus 

Palleat  infelix  quod  proxima  neseiat  uxor? 

Saepe  oeulos,  memini,  tang-ebam  parvus  olivo, 

Grandia  si  nollem  morituri  verba  Catonis  45 

Diccre,  non  sano  miiltum  laudanda  mag-istro, 

Quac  patcr  adductis  sudans  audiret  amicis. 

Jure  etenim  id  summum,  quid  dexter  senio  ferret 


a  defect  of  naturc,  'cnlpa '  a  fault  of  con- 
«Inct,  or  crror  of  judgment.  See  Hor.  S. 
ii.  6.  7,  n.,  "  Nec  snm  factnrus  vitio  cul- 
pave  niinorem."  '  Hic  '  is  snch  as  Xatta. 
He  says  such  a  niaii  is  stupid  from 
natural  viciousncss,  his  hcart  is  gross,  he 
cannot  be  blamcd,  for  lic  knows  not  what 
he  is  tlirowing  away,  he  is  Hke  one  wlio 
sinks  and  never  rises  again.  But  the 
raan  he  is  speakiug  to  has  no  such  excuse, 
for  he  knows  what  virtue  is,  and  yet 
deserts  her ;  and  thcre  is  no  greatcr  pun- 
ishment  he  can  pray  Jove  to  visit  upon 
the  most  savage  tyrants  than  this,  tliat 
thej'  s)iould  see  thc  image  of  virtue  and 
waste  away  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  abandoned  her.  This  passage  is 
verj'  fine.  The  dolt  who  has  no  con- 
science  is  wcll  described,  and  the  miscry 
of  an  acnte  conscience  still  better.  The 
brazcn  bnll  is  that  of  Phalaris,  in  whicli 
its  inventor,  Perillus,  was  the  first  to 
suffer  (.luv.  viii.  81).  The  sword  is  that 
which  Dionysius  hung  over  Damocles' 
hcad  to  give  him  a  taste  of  regal  happi- 
ness,  and  of  which  Horace  says  : 

"  Districtus  ensis  cui  super  impia 
Cervice  pendet  non  SicuUie  dapes 
Dulccni  claborabunt  saporcm, 
Xon  aviuni  eitharaeque  cautus 
Somnum  rcducent." 

(C.  iii.  1.  17,  sqq.) 

44.  Saepe  oculos,  memini,']  He  uscd 
often  at  the  rhetoric  scliool  to  rub  his  cycs 
with  oHve  oil  to  make   himself  look   ill. 


that  he  might  get  oflf  declaiming.  How 
the  oil  would  have  that  eftcct  I  do  not 
know.  He  supposes  the  suliject  to  be  the 
last  specch  of  Cato  of  Utica  (of  whicl» 
Addison's  version  is  sufficiently  hack- 
neyed  in  our  schools),  and  says  thc  .silly 
master  would  applaud  hini  loudly,  and 
his  father  attend,  in  spitc  of  the  hcat  of  a 
crowded  room,  with  a  party  of  friends. 
See  note  on  Juv.  vii.  165,  "  Quantum  vis 
stipularc  ct  protinus  accipe  quod  do  Ut 
totics  illum  pater  andiat."  Some  say  the 
ftither  would  sweat  with  ncrvousness. 
Tliat  would  add  to  the  othcr  cause,  but 
we  know  what  crowds  cau  be  gathered 
on  speech  days,  to  witness  a  very  silly 
exhibition.  Thcre  is  sufficient  autliority 
for  'dicere'  (46),  which  Hcinrich  has. 
Most  MSS.  and  the  othcr  editors  have 
'  discere.' 

4-8.  Jure  etenitn  id  summum,']  He  says 
this  was  only  natural  at  that  age,  that  he 
should  like  to  play  at  dice,  to  pitch  into  a 
jar,  and  turn  the  whi]iping-top.  'Senio* 
is  the  six,  and  'canicula'  or  '  canis  '  is  the 
acc.  The  throw  callcd  Venus  im])Iied 
the  use  of  sevcral  dice  wlicn  all  the  faces 
turncd  uj)  were  differcnt.  This  was  the 
highest  throw.  Sce  Hor.  C.  ii.  7.  25, 
"  quem  Vcnus  arbitrum  dicct  bibcndi." 
'Quid  .  .  .  ferret'  is  how  niuch  it  brought 
in  to  his  store  ;  'quantuni  radcrct '  is  how 
ninch  it  took  froin  it.  Thc  Scholiast  hcre 
and  PoIIux  (ix.  7.  103,  quoted  by  Casau- 
bon)  tell  us  it  was  a  common  sport  to 
throw  nuts  or  Ijones  {affTpayaXous)  iuto  a 
D    d 
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Scire^  erat  in  voto  ;  damnosa  eanicula  quantum 

Raderet ;  ang^ustae  collo  non  fallier  orcae  ;  50 

Neu  quis  callidior  huxum  torquere  flaf^ello. 

Haud  ti])i  inexpertum  curvos  dei^rendere  mores^ 

Quaeque  docet  sapiens  braccatis  illita  Medis 

Porticus,  insomnis  quibus  et  detonsa  juventus 

Invigilat,  siliquis  et  g-randi  pasta  polenta ;  55 

Et  tibi  quae  Samios  diduxit  littera  ramo 

Surg-entem  dextro  monstravit  limite  callem  : 

Stertis  adhuc^  laxumque  caput  compage  soluta 

Oscitat  hesternum,  dissutis  undique  malis. 

Est  aliquid  quo  tendis  et  in  quod  dirig-is  arcum  ?  60 

An  passim  sequeris  corvos  testaque  lutoque 

Securus  quo  pes  ferat^  atque  ex  tempore  vivis  ? 


piteher  from  a  distance.  The  same  is 
common  enough  now.  The  sports  here 
referred  to  were  not  confined  to  hoys. 
Men  whipped  tops  and  trundled  hoops, 
and  taught  their  chihh-en  to  gamhle  (Juv. 
xiv.  4).  After  '  callidior '  'sit'  must  he 
supplied.  '  Non  fallier  '  is  '  not  to  miss.' 
[  Jahn  has  '  Jure  :  etenim/  &c.] 

52.  Haiid  tihi  itiexperiuiii]  He  meaus 
hy  this  that  the  youth  he  is  speaking  to 
is  too  ohl  for  such  trifling.  He  has  ah-eady 
hegun  to  study  philosophy,  and  has  learnt 
"  curvo  dignoscere  rectum,"  as  Horace 
says  (Epp.  ii.  2.  44) ;  and,  as  Persius  says 
in  the  next  Satire  (v.  11),  "rectura  dis- 
cernis  ubi  inter  Curva  suhit,  vel  cum  falht 
pede  regula  varo."  In  S.  v.  38  he  has 
"Apposita  intortos  extendit  regula  mores." 
The  ordinary  word  for  '  curvos  '  woukl  be 
'  pravos.'  The  '  porticus  '  he  refers  to  is 
the  Stoics'  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens 
("Chrysippi  porticus,"  Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  44), 
in  whicli  was  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon.  This  is  what  Persius  alludes  to. 
On  this  picture  he  represents  the  young 
Stoics  gazing,  denying  themselves  sleep, 
and  cutting  their  hair  close  to  their  skulls, 
and  feeding  upon  heans  and  harley-cake. 
See  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  1.  123,  "  vivit 
sihquis  et  pane  secundo."  Phny's  descrip- 
tion  of  the  way  '  polenta '  was  made  is 
given  hy  Forcellini.  '  Grandi '  only  means 
that  it  was  coarse  thick  stuff. 

56.  quae  Samios  diduxit  littera  ramo] 
"  The  letter  wliich  with  its  hranches  led  the 
Saniians  diflerent  ways,  and  pointe<l  to  the 
path  which  rises  on  the  right-hand  side." 
Samos  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place 
of  Pythagoras ;  the  earUest  authority  being 


Isocrates,  who  calls  him  Tluday6pas  6 
'S.dfiios  (Busiris,  p.  227,  Steph.).  To  hini 
tradition  attributed  the  origin  of  that  no- 
tion  wliich  Prodicus  made  celebrated  by  his 
fal)le  of  the  choice  of  Hercules.  The  two 
paths  to  virtue  and  vice,  as  well  as  the 
early  course  of  childhood  inclining  to 
ueither,  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  re- 
presented  by  the  letter  Y.  It  is  probable 
the  story  is  of  very  late  origin,  and  derived 
from  the  Latin  Y,  which  suits  it  better 
than  tlie  Greek ;  the  right  hand  represent- 
ing  the  narrow  path  of  virtue,  and  the 
other  the  broad  road  of  vice,  as  our  Saviour 
represents  them.  '  Surgentem '  here  means 
steep,  '  arduum  '  (see  S.  v.  34).  '  Di- 
duxit,'  as  stated  hy  Casaubon,  is  the  true 
reading,  and  not  'deduxit.'  See  note  on 
Hor.  C.  i.  1.  13,  "  nunquam  dimoveas." 
The  confusion  in  MSS.  between  '  di '  and 
'  de  '  in  composition  is  common.  [Jahn 
has  *et  tibi  quae  Samios  diduxit  litera 
ramos.'] 

58.  Stertis  adhuc]  The  connecting  words 
'  et  tamen '  are  omitted  (v.  3) :  "And  yet 
you  go  on  snoring  to  this  late  hour,  nodding 
your  head  as  if  the  hinges  were  loose, 
yawning  off  yesterday's  debauch,  with  your 
jaws  at  fuU  stretch.  Have  you  an  object 
or  an  aim  in  hfe  (he  goes  on),  or  are  you 
here  and  there,  uo  matter  where,  pelting 
crows  and  hving  only  for  the  moment?" 
'  Ex  tempore  vivere '  is  to  get  our  objects 
and  purposes  only  from  the  present  mo- 
ment.  [Here  also  (see  v.  3,  n.)  Jahn  has 
a  full  stop  at  '  eallem,'  and  he  consistently 
has  a  note  of  iuterrogation  after  '  adhuc,' 
and  after  '  malis.'  This  matter  of  punc- 
tuation  is  often  a  gi'eat  difficulty.] 
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Ilolleborum  frustra  cuui  jam  cutis  aof^ra  tumobit 
Poscentos  videas  :  venicnti  occurrite  morbo  : 
YA  quid  opus  Cratoro  majj^-nos  ])romittoro  montes?  C5 

Discito,  io  misori,  et  causas  cog^noscito  rorum, 
Quid  sumus,  aut  quidnam  victuri  g-ijjfnimur  ;  ordo 
Quis  datus,  ot  motao  qua  mollis  fioxus  ot  undo ; 
Quis  modus  ar<^onto,  quid  ias  optaro,  quid  asper 
Utile  nummus  habet ;  patriae  carisque  propinquis  70 

Quantum  olari^iri  docoat ;  quem  te  Deus  esse 
Jussit,  ot  humana  qua  i>arte  locatus  os  in  re. 
Disce,  neque  in^ndeas  quod  multa  fidelia  putet 


63.  HeUeborum  fnistra]  Tliis  is  the 
polclcn  rule,  'principiis  obsta.'  We  losc 
sight  of  the  young  man  now,  and  go  ou  to 
gencral  topics.  As  to  '  hellelx)ruin  '  sce  S. 
i.  51, n.  Craterus was  a  phjsiclan  of  Ciccro's 
time,  aud  attcnded  Atticus'  daughter. 
Persius  uses  his  uauie  for  any  eniinent 
man  of  his  profession,  as  llorace  does, 
S.  ii.  3.  161,  "  Craterum  dixisse  putato." 
'  Magnos  promittcre  montes '  is  a  provcr- 
bial  hyperbole,  '  auri  '  being  understood. 
See  Juvenal,  xii.  129,  "montibusaurum  ex- 
aequet."  In  Sallust  (Cat.  23)  Q.  Curius  is 
said  to  promise  Fulvia  seas  and  mountaius 
of  money  :  "  Repente  glorians  maria  mon- 
tesque  polliceri  coepit."  In  Tcrcnce  (Phor- 
mio  i.  2.  18),  we  have  "motlo  non  montes 
auri  poUiceus."  Passow  and  Jahn  havc  a 
comma  at  '  morbo,'  and  connect  that  sen- 
tence  with  the  following  :  "  Mcet  the  dis- 
case  as  it  comes,  and  then  what  need  of  a 
doctor  ?  "  Tlie  rest  of  the  editors  have  the 
punctuation  of  the  t«xt,  and  it  appears  to 
me  right.  He  says,  "  Meet  the  disease 
wheu  it  begins,  or  you  may  find  it  is  too 
late.  Besides,  what  is  the  use  of  promising 
mountains  of  gold  to  Craterus  ?  "  that  is,  of 
throwing  away  your  moneyas  well  as  risk- 
ing  your  life.  Orelli  reads  '  ecquid '  on  his 
own  authority. 

66.  Ifiscite,  io  miseri,']  These  verscs 
liave  been  much  quoted.  They  will  be 
fouud  in  Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  ii.  6,  and 
John  of  Salisbury,  Nugae,  &c.  iii.  2.  Bar- 
thius  (Adv.  xlii.  5)  is  the  first  to  quote 
them  with  the  opening '  Discite,  io  miseri.' 
The  reading  of  most  MSS.  is  '  discite,  o 
miseri,'  and  all  the  editors  but  Heinrich 
have  that  reading  or  '  discitc  et.'  Some 
years  ago  I  corrected  Augustin's  quo- 
tation  from  '  o '  to  '  io,'  and  I  believe  that 
is  the  right  fonu.  The  exhortation  gocs 
on,  "Lcam  then,  ye  suffcrers,  and  get 
wisdom."      'Discite'   is   used  absolutely, 


as  in  78.  'Causas  rerum'  are  here  tho 
principles  not  of  natural,  but  of  mornl 
philosophy.  Casaubon  compares  Juvcnal, 
viii.  81 :  "  Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  j)er- 
dere  causas."  '  Quid  sumus,'  '  what  we 
are,'  our  nature  as  ratioual  beings  ;  '  quid- 
nam  victuri  gignimur,"  with  what  prospects 
we  were  born,'  that  is  gencrally,  as  men  and 
women.  Casaubon  quotcs  from  Marcus 
Antoninus  (viii.  52)  :  b  fxr)  tlSws  irphs  oti 
■n(<pvK(v  ovK  olSev  ocTTiy  iariv.  'Ordo'  is 
our  place,  as  the  chariots  at  starting  wcre 
placed  according  to  lot.  This  refers  to  the 
relations  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low, 
and  so  forth.  The  turning  of  the  '  meta  ' 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  and  here  accord- 
ingly  it  rcpresents  any  critical  point  in  the 
race  of  life,  which  it  behoves  us  to  foresee 
and  be  ready  to  mect.  The  way  of  turniug 
easily,  and  the  point  from  which  the  prcpa- 
ration  should  begin,  are  matters  (he  means) 
for  nice  consideration.  The  driver  who 
should  bring  his  chariot  hcadlong  up  to  the 
goal  would  break  down  as  hc  turued  it.  Hc 
must  take  a  sweep  and  judge  accurately 
where  the  bend  should  begin.  '  Quem  te 
Deus  esse  jussit '  is  different  from  '  quid 
sumus  ;'  as  the  latter  refers  to  our  general 
condition,  the  other  to  the  particular  des- 
tiuy  we  are  called  upon  to  fulfil,  according 
to  the  position  God  has  given  us  in  the 
world.  There  is  emphasis  therefore  in  '  te.' 
73.  Disce,  neque  invideas]  He  says 
learn  and  do  not  envy  those  who  have 
slaved  for  country  clients,  and  got  their 
larder  stored  with  such  quantities  of  pro- 
visions  as  they  can  never  eat.  '  Fidclia '  wc 
havc  had  above,  22.  '  Putet '  means  that 
there  is  so  much  that  it  gets  bad  before  ho 
can  eat  it.  Juvenal  describes  the  same  sort 
of  payment  given  to  advocatcs,  vii.  119: 

"  Quod  vocis  pretium  ?  siccus  petasuncu- 
lus  ct  vaa 
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In  locuplete  penu  defensis  pinguibus  Umbris, 

Et  piper  et  pernae,  Marsi  monumenta  clientis ;  75 

Maenaque  quod  prima  nondum  defecerit  orca. 

Hic  aliquis  de  gente  hircosa  centurionum 
Dicat :  "  Quod  sapio  satis  est  mihi ;  non  ego  curo 
Esse  quod  Arcesilas  aerumnosique  Solones, 
Obstipo  capite  et  figentes  lumine  terram  80 

Murmura  cum  secum  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
Aegroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 
Hoc  est  quod  palles?  cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est?^^    85 
His  popuhis  ridetj  multumque  torosa  juventus 
Ingeminat  tremulos  naso  crispante  cachinnos. 

'^  Inspice,  nescio  quid  trepidat  mihi  pectus,  et  aegris 


Pelamydum,  aut  veteres  Afrorum    epi- 

meiiia  bulbi, 
Aut  viuum  Tiberi  devectum,  quinque  la- 

genae, 
Si  quater  egisti." 

Thus  he  speaks  of  '  siccus  petasunculus,' 
and  here  Persius  speaks  of '  perna.'  They 
are  both  parts  of  a  pig,  but  it  is  not  certain 
what  part  each  name  signifies.  '  Petaso ' 
is  generally  called  a  flitch,  which  takes  in 
tlie  slioukler  and  ribs ;  '  perna '  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  liam.  The  '  maena '  was 
a  small  sea-fish  of  some  sort ;  and  he  says 
that  they  came  in  so  fast  that  the  first  jar 
was  not  empty  before  others  came  to  be 
added  to  it. 

77.  Ilic  aliquis  de  gente  hircosa]  Some 
military  blockhead  expresses  his  contempt 
for  this  sort  of  knowledge,  and  says  what 
he  knows  is  enough  for  him.  We  have  had 
a  sketch  of  these  captains  in  tlie  sixteenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  and  'hircosa'  corre- 
sponds  to  that  in  S.  xiv.  194 : 

"  Sed  caput  intactum  buxo  naresque  pi- 
losas 
Anuotet    et    grandes    miretur   Laelius 
alas." 

Below  Persius  calls  them  '  varicosos  Cen- 
turiones.'  (S.  v.  189.)  Horace  has  "  mngni 
Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti "  (S. 
i.  6.  73),  whose  fathers  were  content  to  send 
tlicm  to  the  couutry  scliool  to  learn  arith- 
metic. 

79.  Esse  qnod  Arcesilas']  He  couples 
the  names  of  two  very  diflerent  men,  who 
lived   more    than    three   centuries   apart. 


Arcesilaus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called, 
ArcesUas,  was  the  disciple  and  successor 
of  Crantor  as  the  head  of  the  Academy, 
in  which  he  made  such  changes,  chiefly 
with  tlie  view  of  bringing  back  the  views 
of  the  founder,  as  to  be  called  the  founder 
of  the  New  Academy.  He  lived  about 
200  B.C.  '  Obstipo '  means  stiff"  and  bent 
downwards.  It  is  explained  on  Hor.  S. 
ii.  5.  92 :  "  Davus  sis  comicus  atque  Stes 
capite  obstipo  multum  similis  metuenti." 
Tliis  man  speaks  of  the  pliilosophers  as 
chewing  their  muttered  words  and  their 
mad  silence,  a  description  which  may  be 
understood.  There  is  no  nearer  likeness 
of  a  madman  than  a  person  muttering  to 
hiraself  and  carrying  on  a  conversation 
with  his  own  tlioughts,  when  he  gets 
excited  and  is  not  aware  that  he  is  seen. 
Tlie  man  is  here  represented  as  thrusting 
out  his  lips  as  if  he  were  weighing  his 
words  upon  them,  thinking  over  the 
dreams  of  some  old  dotard ;  and  then  we 
have  the  Epicurean  maxim  (Lucretius  i. 
150),  "  Nullam  rem  e  nilo  gigni  divinitus 
unquam."  M.  Antoninus  (iv.  4)  has,  in 
a  difterent  connexion,  ov^lv  e/c  rov  fir]- 
Sffhs  epxeTai  Sxrirsp  jutjS'  ds  rb  ovk  t)v 
awepxfrai.  'Aegri  somnia '  is  a  proverbial 
expression,  as  in  Horace,  A.  P.  7,  "  velut 
aegri  somnia."  As  to  '  aegroti  veteris ' 
see  note  on  Juv.  ix.  16,  "  Quid  macies 
aegri  veteris."  As  to  '  cur  quis  non  pran- 
dcat '  compare  Horace  (S.  ii.  3.  257), 
"  Postquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce 
magistri."  '  Naso  crispante,'  'with  curliug 
nose,'  is  like  '  naso  suspendis  aduuco,' 
'uncis  naribus,'  and  the  like  (S.  i.  40,  n.). 
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Faucibus  exsupcrat  ^ravis  lialitus  ;  inspice  sodes," 

Qui  dicit  medico,  jussus  requiescere,  postquam  90 

Tertia  eompositas  vidit  nox  currere  venas, 

De  majore  domo  modicum  sitiente  lag-cna 

Lenia  loturo  sibi  Surrentina  rog"avit. 

"  Ileus,  bone,  tu  palles  \"    "  Nihil  est.-"    "  Yideas  tamcn  istud 

Quicquid  id  est :  surg-it  tacite  tibi  lutea  pellis."  95 

"  At  tu  deterius  palles;  ne  sis  mihi  tutor; 

Jam  pridem  hunc  sepeli :  tu  restas."     "  Perge,  tacebo." 

Turg-idus  hic  epulis  atque  albo  ventre  lavatur, 

Gutture  sulfureas  lentum  exhalante  mephites. 

Sed  tremor  inter  vina  subit  calidumque  triental  100 

Excutit  e  manibus,  dentes  crepuere  retecti, 

Uncta  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  labris. 

Hinc  tuba,  candehic,  tandemque  beatulus  alto 


92.  De  majore  domo]  He  sends  to  some 
iieighbour  riclier  than  himself  a  small 
jar,  and  begs  for  some  mild  Surventine 
wine,  as  he  is  going  to  get  up  aud  bathe. 
'  Modicum  sitiente '  only  means  that  it 
liolds  little  :  it  is  not  very  thirsty.  [.Tahn 
has  '  modice.']  The  wine  of  Surrentum 
(SoiTento)  did  not  bear  a  high  character. 
See  note  on  Horace,  Epp.  i.  15.  16.  '  La- 
gena '  and  '  amphora '  were  the  same. 
After  the  man  lias  had  his  wine  and  his 
bath,  his  doctor  meets  him  and  tells  him 
he  looks  pale ;  and  wheu  the  man  says  it 
is  nothing,  he  says,  whatever  it  is  he  must 
see  to  it ;  his  skin  is  beginning  to  swell. 
The  patient  gets  angry,  and  tells  him  he 
does  not  look  as  bad  as  thedoctor  hlmself; 
he  doesn't  want  him  for  his  guardian,  who 
is  dead  and  gone  long  ago.  "  You  are 
alive,"  he  adds;  by  which  he  means  he 
wishes  he  was  dead,  as  Horace  does  in  that 
amusing  dialogue,  S.  i.  9.  26,  sqq.  : 

" Est  tibi  mater, 

Cognati,  quis  te  salvo  est  opus  ?     Haud 

mihi  quisquam  j 
Omnes  composui.     Felices !    Nunc   ego 

resto." 

The  doctor,  in  despair,  tells  him  to  go  his 
own  way,  he  shall  say  no  more. 

98.  Tttrgidus  hic  epulis']  See  Horace, 
Epp.  i.  6.  61,  "  Crudi  tumidique  lavemur," 
and  Juv.  i.  142,  "  Poena  tamen  praesens," 
&c.  ['  lentum,'  Heinrich's  conjecture.] 

100.  Sed  tremor  inter  vina  suhit~\  '  Scd  ' 
means,  '  nay  more,'  that  is,  without  bath- 
iug,  before  he  leaves  the  table.     'Triental ' 


is  the  name  of  a  cup  holding  one-third  of 
a  sextarius,  or  four  cyathi.  The  usual 
name  is  'triens,'  and  most  MSS.  have 
'  trientem '  here.  But  the  other  form 
which  only  occurs  here  is  not  Hkely  to 
have  been  invented.  Tlie  man  is  drink- 
ing  '  calda,'  hot  ncgus,  which  the  Komans 
were  very  partial  to.  See  Juv.  S.  v.  63  : 
"Quando  vocatus  adest  calidae  gelidaeque 
minister."  '  Dentes  retecti '  are  teeth 
from  which  the  gums  liave  receded,  as  they 
do  from  the  eftect  of  fever.  They  now 
chatter  with  the  chill  of  death.  As  to 
'  pulmentaria '  see  Juv.  vii.  185. 

103.  Hinc  ttiba,  candelae,']  '  Hinc ' 
means  'after  this.'  Immediately  after 
death  araong  other  ceremonies  the  friends 
set  up  loud  cries,  and  horns  were  blown, 
and  a  great  noise  was  made,  in  the  hope 
that  the  deceased  might  still  show  signs  of 
life.  When  this  was  over,  thcy  cried 
'  conclamatum  est,'  '  the  cries  are  done,' 
and  there  was  no  hope.  Whereupon  the 
body  was  washed  and  anointed  by  a  ser- 
vant  (pollinctor)  of  the  undcrtaker,  and  if 
the  deceased  was  a  frce  man  his  toga  was 
put  round  him  (Juv.  iii.  172:  "Xemo 
togam  sumit  nisi  mortuus").  The  body 
was  then  ('tandem,'  after  all  the  pre- 
liminary  performances)  laid  on  a  'lectus 
funebris,'  and  the  bed,  as  it  appears  frora 
this  passage,  was  phiced  iu  the  '  atrium,' 
with  the  feet  of  the  dead  towards  the  door. 
After  the  body  had  lain  in  stato  a  certain 
number  of  days,  it  was  carried  out  to  be 
burnt.  Tlie  procession  is  described  in  my 
note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  6.  43  :  "  Concurrantque 
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Compositus  lecto  crassisque  lutatus  amomis 

In  portam  rigidos  calces  extendit :  at  illum  1C5 

Hesterni  capite  induto  subiere  Quirites. 

Tange^  miser^  venas  et  pone  in  pectore  dextram ; 
''  Nil  calet  hic ;"  summosque  pedes  attinge  manusque  ; 
"  Non  frigent.^'     Visa  est  si  forte  pecimia,  sive 
Candida  vicini  subrisit  molle  puella,  iio 

Cor  tibi  rite  salit  ?     Positum  est  algente  catino 
Durum  olus  et  populi  cribro  decussa  farina, 
Tentemus  fauces  ;  tenero  latet  ulcus  in  ore 
Putre,  quod  liaud  deceat  plebeia  radere  beta. 
Alges  cum  excussit  membris  timor  albus  aristas ;  1 1 5 

Nunc  face  supposita  fervescit  sanguis,  et  ira 
Scintillant  oculi^  dicisque  facisque  quod  ipse 
Non  sani  esse  hominis  non  sanus  juret  Orestes. 


foro  tria  funera."  The  particulars  there 
as  well  as  here  are  derived  from  Becker's 
Gallus,  Exc.  Interment  of  the  Dead.  The 
body  was  carried  out  on  an  open  bier, 
sometimes  by  relations,  sometimes  by  peo- 
ple  of  consequeuce,  aud  sometimes,  as  this 
passage  shows,  by  the  mau's  freedmen. 
'  Hcsterni  Quirites '  are  citizens  of  yester- 
day,  who  have  but  lately  got  their  freedom. 
'  Capite  induto '  shows  they  wore  the 
'  pileus'  or  cap,  which  was  put  on  a  slave's 
head  when  he  was  manumitted  (see  S.  v. 
82).  'Candela§  '  are  torches  burnt  by  the 
bed-side.  'Beatulus'  is  a  sneer.  As  to 
•amomo'  see  note  on  Juv.  iv.  108 :  "  su- 
daus  Crispinus  amomo  Quantum  vix  redo- 
lent  duo  funera."  '  Lutare '  is  to  sracar 
as  with  mud.  'Porta'  is  nowhere  else 
used  for  a  house-door.  Its  proper  mean- 
ing  is  the  gate  of  a  city  or  camp.  For- 
cellini,  who  does  not  notice  this  exception, 
sbows  the  difterence  between  'porta'  and 
'  janua '  or  '  fores,'  by  Ovid's  comparison 
between  the  soldier  and  the  lover  (Amor. 
i.  9.  19) : 

"  Ille  graves  urbes,  hic  durae  limen  amicae 
Obsidet :    hic  portas   frangit,   at  ille 
fores." 

107.  Tange,  miser,  venas}   This  is  an- 


other  case  where  the  man  can  say  he  has 
no  physical  ailments  ;  but  he  is  asked  how 
he  feels  at  the  sight  of  money  or  his  neigh- 
boiu-^s  pretty  wife.  '  Sed '  is  undcrstood 
before  '  visa  est.'  '  Puella '  is  so  used  in 
Juv.  ix.  74,  where  see  note.  As  to  '  cor 
salit '  see  note  on  Juv.  vii.  160. 

111.  Positum  est  algente  catino~\  He 
supposes  a  frugal  meal  put  before  the 
man,  of  dry  vegetables  on  a  cold  dish,  and 
bread  made  of  coarse  flour  (sifted  through 
a  common  sieve),  and  then  invites  him 
to  eat.  But  the  man  says  his  mouth  is 
tender,  and  he  has  a  sore  place  in  it  which 
he  cannot  think  of  hurting  with  plebeian 
beet.  Persius  adds,  "  You  shiver  when 
fear  makes  your  hair  stand  on  end  all  ovcr 
your  body  (he  calls  it  stubble) ;  at  an- 
othcr  time  your  blood  is  all  on  fire,  your 
eyes  flash  with  rage,  and  all  you  sa^'  and 
do  is  sucli  that  raad  Orestes  himself  would 
pronounce  you  mad." 

What  is  meant  by  the  last  few  verses  is, 
that  the  man  who  boasts  that  his  blood 
flows  quietly  in  his  veins,  and  that  he  is 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  has  only  to 
be  excited  by  outward  things,  and  his 
quictuess  vanishes.  Avarice,  lust,  appe- 
tite,  fear,  passion,  all  have  their  influence 
with  him  and  rob  him  of  his  boasting. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TitERE  is  not  much  to  rcniark  in  this  Satirc.  Its  purposc  is  to  show  that  nicn  have 
little  acquaintance  with  thcmselvcs  while  they  are  rcady  to  criticize  severely  the 
charactcrs  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  tivke  in  with  delight  vulgar  flattery.  It  opcns 
with  a  dialogue  (if  it  can  bc  called  so,  whcre  onc  of  the  persons  is  only  suiiposed  to 
utter  a  dozen  words  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  othcr,  v.  17,  sq.)  l>etwcen  Socrates  aud 
Alcibiadcs,  in  whichthc  teacher  remonstrates  with  his  favourite  on  his  vanity  and  self- 
confidence,  just  as  he  does  in  Phito's  dialogue,  Alcibiades  Prior ;  from  which  sonie  of 
the  expressious  in  this  scene  are  taken,  and  the  scene  itself  is  evidently  copied.  This 
part  illustrates  the  first  point  in  the  Satire,  which  is  nien's  ignorance  of  themselves. 
Their  unkindness  to  others  follows.  You  have  only  to  name  a  man,  .ind  straightway 
his  charactcr  is  abused  and  his  faults  exaggerated;  his  good  qualities  are  never  meu- 
tioned.  But  though  men  may  hide  their  sore  places  froni  the  world  aud  dclight  them- 
sclves  in  flattery,  they  cannot  chcat  conscience  altogether.  The  moral  is  that  nicn 
should  scom  to  be  called  what  they  are  not ;  throw  back  the  flattery  of  the  vulgar  on 
themselves  ;  and  make  their  own  breast  their  honie,  that  they  may  learn  how  little  thcy 
have  there  to  be  proud  of. 

ARGUMENT. 

What,  you  become  a  statesman  ?  (suppose  tbat  Socratcs  is  si)caking.)  Trusting  in 
what,  O  ward  of  Pericles  ?  No  doubt  you're  wisc  beyond  your  years,  and  so  the 
people  when  their  passions  rise  will  surely  listen  to  you,  saying,  '  Citizcns,  I  tell  you 
this  is  wrong — 'twerebetterso.'  You  can  weigh  justice  iu  the  balancc,  you  can  tell 
straight  from  crooked.  You  cannot  ?  Theu  as  you're  only  fair  outside,  why  show 
your  gaudy  tail  before  your  day  to  au  admiring  crowd  ?  You'rc  only  fit  for 
hellebore.  What  is  your  happiness  ?  '  To  eat  good  dishes  and  to  bask  in  the  sun.* 
Hold,  this  old  woman  could  but  auswer  so.  Well,  boast  your  beauty  and  descent, 
only  allow  that  Baucis  crying  herbs  for  slaves  to  buy  is  wise  as  you. 

V.  23.  No  man  goes  down  into  himself,  but  all  can  see  the  pack  upon  their  neighbour's 
shoulders.  Ask  a  man  thus,  '  Know  you  Vcctidius'  cstate,  the  man  who  owns  broad 
lands  at  Cures  ?'  '  What  lie  (the  man  replies)  the  wretch,  who  on  a  holiday  eats 
onions  raw,  washed  down  with  sour  old  wine  he  scarce  has  tlie  licart  to  draw  ?'  Or 
if  you're  a  frce  liver,  some  one  will  touch  you  on  the  elbow  and  drag  your  character 
through  the  mire. 

V.  42.  We  strike  and  in  our  turn  arc  struck  again.  These  are  the  terms  wc  live  on  : 
so  much  cxpericnce  teaches  us !  You've  a  deep  sore  within,  but  your  broad  belt 
conceah  it.  Well,  try  and  cheat  your  conscience  if  you  can.  '  But  if  my  ncighbonrs 
praise  me  shall  I  not  believe  them  ?'  If  money  turus  you  pale,  if  you  indulge  your 
lusts,  or  if  you  cheat  in  the  Forum,  'tis  vain  to  drink  the  flattery  of  the  vulgar; 
Bcorn  to  be  what  you  are  not :  give  the  cobbler  back  his  oflering ;  live  with  yoursclf, 
and  you  shall  see  how  scantily  furnished  is  your  home. 
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Hem  populi  tractas  ?   (barbatum  haec  crede  mag-istrum 

Dicere,  sorbitio  tollit  quem  dira  cicutae,) 

Qiio  fretus,  dicj  o  mag-ni  pupille  Pericli. 

Scilicet  ingenium  et  rerum  prudentia  velox 

Ante  pilos  venit ;  dicenda  tacendaque  calles.  5 

Erg-o  ubi  commota  fervet  plebecula  bile. 


1.  J?em  pojntli  tractasl']  Sce  lutroduc- 
tion.  '  Rem  populi '  is  ecjuivalent  to  '  reni 
publicam.'  As  to  'cicuta/  see  Juv.  vii. 
206. 

3.  Quofretus,']  Here  he  follows  closely 
Socrates'  language  in  Plato's  dialogue. 
He  supposes  Alcibiades  in  his  pride  to 
niatch  himselfagainst  the  king  of  Persia, 
and  the  queen-mother  to  wonder  St^  Trore 
■Kicmvoiv  iv  vw  ex*'  ovros  6  'A\Ki0ia.Srjs  T(j5 
'ApTa|ep|7j  Siaywvi^efrOat.  Slic  answers 
lierself,  ovk  itrd'  Stw  &K\w  irtarevcov  TvXrjv 
€Tri/j.f\fia  T€  Kal  ffO(pia,  ravTa  yap  /xdva  a^ta 
\6yov  iv  "EWrjfft.  Socrates  continues, 
eml  eX  7«  irvOoiro  ois  6  'A\KtfitdSris  ovtos 
vvv  firixetpel,  rrptoTov  fxev  cttj  ovSeirco 
yiyovuis  ff<p6Spa  eltKofftv,  eiretTa  iravTaTrafftv 
aTraiSevTos,  ol/xat  hv  avrrjv  6avfj.dffat  re  Kat 
epeffdat,  Ti  ovv  ttot'  effTtv  oto)  ■KiffTevet  rh 
fietpdKtov ;  The  MSS.  instead  of  '  o,'  which 
Heinrich  reads,  have  'hoc'  or  'haec'  I 
do  not  take  either  of  these  to  be  right. 

—  magnl  pupille  Pericli.']  Clinias  the 
father  of  Alcibiades  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Coroneia,  b.c.  447,  and  left  his 
son  (whose  age  at  the  time  is  uncertain, 
but  he  was  quite  a  child)  under  the  care 
of  Pericles  and  his  brother  Ariphron,  who 
were  second  cousins,  as  we  shoukl  call 
them,  of  Dinomache,  the  mother  of  Alci- 
biades.  The  form  Pericli  or  Periclei  is 
like  UUxei  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  7.  40,  &c.)  and 
Achillei  (C.  i.  15.  34),  from  a  nominative 
Pcricleus,  the  last  syllable  of  the  genitive 
being  open  or  contracted  according  to  con- 
venience. 

4.  Scilicet  ingeniuni]  This  is  irouical, 
and  taken  from  the  above  passage  of  Plato. 
'  Rerum  prudentia'  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
world.  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  iv.  9.  35, 
"  Est  animus  tibi  Rerumque  prudens." 
*  Ante  pilos '  is  '  before  the  beard.'  '  Di- 
cenda  taceudaque '  meaus  '  all  sorts  of 
things.'  See  note  on  Hor.  Epp.  i.  7.  72 : 
"  Dicenda  tacenda  locutus  Tandem  dor- 
mitum  diniittitur." 

6.  ISrgo  uhi  commota]  '  Ergo,'  beeause 
you  are  so  eai*ly  wise,  you  are  eager  to  go 
among  the  people,  and  wave  down  their 
noise  with  the  majestic  motion  of  your 
arm,   and  then  discourse  to  them    upon 


honesty;  of  which  Socrates  makes  him 
confess  he  knows  nothing  :  ovkovv  e\eyx6v 

OTI.     TTfpl     StKaicoV     Kal     dSiKWV      'A\Kt$ldS7)S 

6  Ka\hs  6  T.\.\etviov  ovk  eiriffTatTO'  ototTo 
Se  Ka\  fieWot  els  eKK\r)aiav  e\dwv  ffvfi- 
Bov\evffetv  'AOrjvaiots  irepl  Siv  ovSev 
olSev ;  oii  Tavr'  ^v ;  'A\k.  (paiverat  (Steph. 
ii.  113).  In  '  quid  deinde  loquere  ? ' 
Jahn  sees  an  allusiou  to  the  young 
man's  thoughtlessness  in  not  preparing 
his  speech  before  he  goes  in.  This  is  a 
strange  remark.  Socrates  takes  it  for 
grantcd  he  will  say  what  he  puts  into 
his  mouth.  For  '  puto  '  most  MSS.  have 
'puta'  [and  also  Jahn].  The  other 
seems  to  be  required.  The  speaker  ex- 
presses  his  own  opinion.  Priscian  and 
Servius  both  quote  the  line  with  'puta,' 
observing  that  the  last  syllable  in  '  puta,' 
which  some  call  an  adverb,  is  short.  As  to 
'libra'  see  S.  i.  7,  n.  As  to  'curva'  see 
S.  iii.  52.  '  Regula '  is  properly  a  straight 
ruler.  Here  it  is  put,  as  part  for  the 
whole,  for  '  norma,'  which  was  composed 
of  two  '  regulae '  joined  at  right  angles. 
These  are  the  '  pedes '  here  referred  to, 
and  he  supposes  the  instrument  to  have 
been  bent  and  the  angle  altered.  What 
he  says  is,  Yon  can  weigh  justice  in  the 
scales  and  tcll  when  it  is  wanting;  and 
you  can  distinguish  a  straight  line  when 
you  see  it  among  curves,  or  from  the 
diverging  line  formed  by  a  '  norma  '  wheu 
its  legs  are  out  of  the  perpendicular.  You 
know  also  how  to  set  your  black  mark 
against  vice.  0  is  for  BdvaTos.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  here  (to  whose  authority 
Phim  adds  Isidorus,  Hisi^al.  Etymol.  i.  20. 
23,  and  Asconius,  ad  Cic.  pro  Scauro)  the 
Greek  dicasts  declared  their  verdict  of 
condemnation  by  this  letter  as  the  Roman 
judices  did  by  C  (condemno).  Martial 
has  an  epigram  (vii.  37)  of  which  the 
lemma  is  "  Ad  Castricum  de  Theta."  It 
begins 

"  Nosti    mortiferum   quaestoris,  Castrice, 
signum  ? 
Est    operae     pretium    discere    theta 
novum." 

Tlie  Scholiast  quotes  from  an  author  he 
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Fert  animus  calidae  fecisse  silentia  turbae 

Majestate  manus  :    quid  deinde  loqueie?     '  Quirites, 

Iloe  puto  non  justum  est ;  illud  male,  rectius  illud/ 

Scis  etonim  justum  o-emina  suspendcre  lance 

Ancipitis  librae ;  rectum  discernis  ubi  inter 

Curva  subit,  vel  cum  fallit  pede  reg-ula  varo, 

Et  potis  es  nig-rum  vitio  praefigere  thcta. 

Quin  tu  iyitur  summa  nequicquam  pelle  decoms 

Ante  dicm  blando  caudam  jaetare  popello 

Desinis,  Antieyras  melior  sorbere  mcracas  ? 

Quae  tibi  summa  boni  est  ?     "  Uncta  vixisse  patella 

Semper,  et  assiduo  curata  cuticula  sole." 

Exspecta ;  haud  aliud  respoudeat  haec  anus.     I  nune, 
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does  not  name,  "  O  multuiu  antc  alias  in- 
felix  littera  theta." 

14.  Quin  tu  igitur]  He  goes  on  (as 
if  the  youth  had  disclaimcd  all  that  he 
ironically  attributcs  to  liim),  "  Thcn  why 
do  you  not  leave  oft"  showing  your  fine 
tail  (like  a  peacock)  betbre  your  timc  to 
the  flattering  vulgar,  you  who  are  only 
fair  on  the  surface,  you  who  had  better 
go  and  swallow  all  Anticyra  without 
water  ?"  Horace  says  of  one  (Epp.  i.  16. 
44,  sq.)  : 

"  Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia 
tota 
Introrsnm  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  de- 
cora." 

'Ante  diem '  is  hefore  he  has  qualified 
himself.  '  Popello '  is  the  contemptuous 
form  of  '  populus  '  used  by  Horace  (Epp. 
i.  7.  65),  "  Vilia  vendentcm  tunicato  scruta 
popello."  See  below,  S.  •vi.  50.  As  to 
Anticyra  see  Juv.  xiii.  97.  Horace  speaks 
of  three  Anticyrae  (A.  P.  300,  "  tribus 
Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nunquam "), 
but  there  is  no  more  meaning  in  the 
plural  there  than  here  (see  note).  As  to 
'  meracas '  compare  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2. 
137: 

"  Expulit  helleboro  morbum  bilemque  me- 
raco, 
Et  redit  ad  scse." 

'  Uncta '  is  a  common  epithet  for  daintics, 
made-dishes.     See  S.  iii.  102;  vi.  16.    . 

18.  assiduo  curata  cuticula  sole.']  *  Pel- 
liculam'  or  'cutem  curare '  are  common 
phrases  with  Horace,  as  in  S.  ii.  5.  38; 
Epp.  i.  2.  29;  i.  4.  15.  It  is  an  exprcssion 
for  taking  care  of  oneself,  generally  in  the 
way  of  cating  and  drjnking.     And  so  it 


is  here.  Tlie  man  liked  a  good  dinner, 
which  in  thc  wintcr  hc  would  take  in  a 
room  that  caught  the  sun's  rays,  as  in 
summcr  in  onc  looking  to  the  north.  Sec 
note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  15.  14:  "  nuUa  deceni- 
pedis  Metata  privatis  opacam  Porticus 
cxcipiebat  Arcton."  For  the  former  the 
Romans  had  the  words  '  insolatio,'  '  apri- 
catio,'  for  the  latter  the  phrase  was 
'  cocnatio  ad  Boream.'  Juv.  xi.  203  lias 
"Xostra  bibat  vernum  contracta  cuticula 
solem." 

19.  Exspecta  ;  Tiatid  aliiid]  'Exspecta' 
is  '  wait  a  moment,'  or  'look  here.'  It  was 
a  way  of  interrupting  a  speaker,  especially 
when  they  had  something  disagreeable  to 
say.  Socrates  adds,  "  This  old  woman 
here  could  give  no  worse  answer  than 
that."  '  Haec '  is  as  if  poiuting  to  an  old 
woman  hard  by,  whom  he  calls  Baucis. 
'  I  nunc '  is  a  contemptuous  way  of  speak- 
ing,  common  in  Horace  and  Juvenal.  See 
Hor.  Epp.  i.  6.  17  ;  ii.  2.  76,  and  Juv.  x. 
110,  n.  'Suffla'is  '  spout  ouforsome- 
thing  of  that  sort.  flis  counsellor  tclls 
him  he  may  now,  after  his  adniission,  go 
and  boast  of  being  the  son  of  Uinomache 
(who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeoni- 
dae)  and  of  his  beauty,  if  only  he  admits 
that  old  ragged  Baucis  is  as  wise  as  he, 
when  she  cries  her  herbs  for  some  rascally 
slave  to  buy.  '  Pannuceus'  is  synonymous 
with  '  pannosus.'  Bancis  is  a  CJreek  name 
commonly  uscd  for  old  slaves.  '  Ocimum  ' 
is  a  herb  described  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii. 
16).  But  it  is  not  known  what  phmt  he 
means.  'Bene '  Ls  used  as  above,  S.  i.  111, 
and  as  Horace  occasionaliy  uscs  '  male  ' 
(C.  i.  17.  25,  "ncmale  dispari  Inconti- 
ncntes  injiciat  manus,"  wherc  sec  note). 
As  to  'discincto  '  see  S.  iii.  31,  n. 
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'  Dinomaclies  ego  sum/  suffla  ;  '  sum  candidus/     Esto,  20 
Dum  ne  deterius  sapiat  pannucea  Baueis, 
Cum  bene  discincto  cantaverit  ocima  yernae. 
Ut  nemo  in  sese  tentat  descendere,  nemo, 
Sed  praecedentis  spectatur  mantica  tergo  ! 
Quaesieris,  "Nostin^  Vectidii  praedia?"     "Cujus?"       25 
"  Dives  arat  Curibus  quantum  non  milvus  oberret." 
"  Hunc  ais^  hunc  Dis  iratis  Genioque  sinistro  ? 
Qui  quandoque  jugum  pertusa  ad  compita  figit. 


23.  JJt  nemo  in  sese  tentaf]  Here  the 
poet  leaves  Alcibiades  and  his  teacher,  to 
derive  from  the  sceue  he  has  described  a 
lessou  against  self-ignorance.  To  go  down 
into  oueself  as  into  a  dark  miue  or  cavern 
is  au  expressive  phrase.  Aesop's  story  of 
the  two  wallets  is  referred  to  among  many 
other  writers  by  Horace,  S.  ii.  3.  299 : 
"  Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo," 
where  see  note.  According  to  the  original 
fable  each  mau  carries  his  neighbour's 
vices  iu  a  wallet  ou  his  breast,  and  is  eon- 
tinually  looking  into  it,  while  his  own  he 
swings  ou  his  back  and  never  sees  them. 
Persius  makes  the  man  looking  with  satis- 
factiou  at  the  wallet  on  the  back  of  one 
•who  is  walking  before  him  j  thereby  sUghtly 
varying  the  fable.  [Phaedrus  (iv.  9)  has 
told  the  fable  well  in  three  lines : 

"  Peras  imposuit  Jupiter  nobis  duas : 
Propriis   repletam   vitiis    post    tergum 

dedit ; 
Alienis  ante  pectus  suspeudit  gravem." 

In  v.  24  of  Persius  Jahn  has  '  praece- 
denti.'] 

25.  Quaesieris,  Nostin'  Tectidii  prae- 
dia  .'']  He  supposes  by  way  of  example 
some  one  to  ask  whether  he  is  acquainted 
with  Vectidius'  estate.  The  mau  asks 
'  which  Vectidius  ?'  and  he  exphiius  by 
saying  he  has  immense  estates  at  Cures. 
Wliereupon  the  other  takes  him  up, 
"  \\Taat,  do  you  mean  that  stingy  wretch, 
who  blesses  himself  if  he  opens  a  jar  of 
■wine  ou  a  holiday,  eating  a  ravv  onion  and 
^ulpiug  his  sour  driuk,  while  his  slaves 
are  makiug  merry  with  a  pot  of  por- 
ridge  ?"  He  means  that  people  will  ouly 
find  what  harm  they  can  in  a  man,  and 
exaggerate  it,  auduever  think  of  his  better 
qualities. 

In  '  Vectidii '  the  second  syUable  is 
lengthened  by  the  coutraction  of  the  two 
last,  the  penultimate  vowel  being  sounded 
as  a  'y.'     Jahn  reads  Vettidi,  and  Hein- 


rich  shows  how  ftequently  in  the  same 
name  '  c '  aud  '  t '  are  interchanged.  Jahn 
says  this  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  that  in  inscriptions  the 
name  Vettidius  is  often  found,  but  Vec- 
tidius  never.  That  does  not  decide  the 
case  against  the  MSS.,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  iu  favour  of  Vectidii. 

'  Cures '  is  the  Sabiue  town  in  which 
tradition  said  Numa  was  born.  The  cir- 
cumstauce  of  Vectidius  being  a  Sabine 
might  accouut  for  his  thriftiness,  for  whicli 
those  people  were  proverbial.  But  his 
neighbours  chose  to  take  the  worst  view  of 
it.  As  to  '  quantum  nou  milvus  oberret ' 
see  Juv.  ix.  b\,  sq. : 

"  Dic,  passer,  cui  tot  moutes,  tot  praedia 
servas 
Appula,    tot   milvos    intra    tua    pascua 
hissos  ?" 

'  Dis  iratis  Genioque  sinistro '  are  abla- 
tives  of  quaUty.  We  need  not  understand 
'  natus '  because  Horace  says,  "  Iratis 
natus  paries  Dis  atque  poetis."  The  man 
was  '  Dis  inimicus,'  the  gods  hated  him, 
aud  his  Genius  was  adverse  to  him ;  he 
was  born  bad.     See  note  on  S.  ii.  8. 

28.  qiiandoqiie  jugtim  pertusa  ad  com- 
pita  Jigit,~]  This  is  obscure.  ForceUini 
renders  '  pertusa '  '  pervia,'  which  Jahn 
adopts,  and  adds  in  the  words  of  the 
Scholiast,  "  quia  in  omnes  partes  patent." 
Hcinrich  explains  it  by  'calcata,'  '  trita,' 
and  this  seems  to  be  uear  the  meaning. 
There  were  holes  in  the  road  from  weather 
and  use.  But  it  is  not  certain  what  the 
mau  is  about.  Heiurich,  Jahn,  and  most 
of  tlie  old  commentators,  understand  that 
he  ismakingan  offering  to  the  LaresCom- 
pitales  at  their  festival,  the  CompitaUa, 
which  was  held  at  tlie  beginuiug  of 
Januarj^  with  a  good  deal  of  eating  and 
drinkiug.  But  there  is  notbing  about  the 
Compitalia  in  the  text,  which  only  says 
that  the  man  sometimes  hung  up  a  j'oke 
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Seriolae  veterem  metuens  denidcrt'  limum 

Ingemit,  '  Hoc  bene  sit '/  tunieatura  eum  sale  mordens  30 

Caci>c  ct,  farratam  pueris  ])lau(lcntibus  ollam, 

Pannosam  lacccm  moricntis  sorbct  aocti  ?" 

At  si  unctus  cesses  et  figas  in  cute  solem, 

Est  jirope  tc  ifi^-notus  cubito  qui  tanj^-at,  ct  acre 

Dcspuat  in  morcs,  penemquc  arcaiia(]uc  lumbi  35 

Runcantem  populo  marcentes  pandere  vulvas: 

"  Tu  cum  maxillis  balanatum  «ifausape  pcetas, 

Inguinibus  (piare  dctonsus  g-urj^-ulio  extat  ? 

Quinque  palaestritae  licet  haec  plantaria  vellant, 

Elixasque  natcs  labcfactent  forcipe  adunca,  40 

Non  tamen  ista  lilix  ullo  mansuescit  aratro." 

Caedimus  inque  viccm  praebemus  crura  sagittis. 


at  thc  'compita,'  and  on  the  o<xasion  ate 
and  drank  verj'  poor  farc.  \Ve  may  thcrc- 
fore  dismiss  the  Compitalia,  as  Casaubon 
does.  At  the  principal  cross-roads  there 
were  small  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Lares 
Compitales,  and  thcrc  tlie  Scholiast  says 
it  was  the  custom  of  farmers  to  hang 
up  their  yokcs  when  broken,  a  remark  duc, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  this  passagc,  and 
not  worth  much.  As  obscrved  ou  Horace, 
Epp.  i.  1.4: 

" Veianius  armis 

Hercnlis  ad  postem  fi.xis  latct  abditus 
agro," 

it  was  usual  for  pcrsons  giving  up  any 
particular  calling  to  dcdicate  thcir  tools, 
iic,  to  somc  god.  This  the  commentators 
refer  to.  But  here  a  repeated  act  is  im- 
plied  in  'quandoque,'  and  it  cannot  therc- 
fore  be  refcrred  to  thc  man's  retiremcnt 
from  farming.  We  must,  I  think,  remain 
ignorant  of  the  occasions  on  which  the 
farmer  dedicated  his  yoke,  admitting  that 
a  dedication  to  the  Lares  Compitales  is 
meant.  It  appcars  that  on  such  occasions, 
whatever  they  wcre,  tlie  houschold  had  a 
feast,  which  according  to  the  speaker 
wcnt  against  the  grain  with  Vectidius. 
'  Quandoque '  for  '  quandocunque  '  is  twice 
uscd  by  Horacc,  C.  iv.  1.  17,  "  Et  quan- 
doque  potentior,"  &c.,  and  2.  34,  "  Cae- 
sarcm  quandoque  trahet  feroces,"  &c. 
See  Forcellini. 

29.  Seriolae  veterern]  '  Seria '  was  one 
of  the  differcnt  sorts  of  jars  in  which  wine 
was  kept,  and  '  seriola '  was  a  small  one  of 
the  same  sort.  This  man  is  said  witli  all 
bis  riches  to  be  unwiUing  to  takeoff  thedirt 
from  his   old  jar  to   draw  the  wine,  and 


prays  that  no  harm  may  come  of  such 
extravagance.  •  Hoc  bene  sit,'  'quod  bene 
sit,'  were  ordinary  forms  of  praycr,  espc- 
cially  whcn  there  was  any  thing  doubtful 
about  the  matter  in  hand.  '  Tunicatuni 
cacpe  '  is  a  raw  ouion  with  the  sliell  on. 
Sce  Juv.  xiv.  153,  "  Tunicam  mihi  malo 
lupini,"  &c.  '  Farratam  oUam '  is  a  jar  of 
porridgc,  'puls.'  Sce  Juv.  xi.  109,  whcre 
'  farrata '  is  nscd  absolutcly  for  '  pultcs.' 
See  also  his  description  of  the  young 
rustics'  supper,  "  grandes  fumabant  pul- 
tibus  ollac"  (xiv.  171).  Tlie  shwcs  clappcd 
their  hands  when  they  saw  this  mcss.  It 
was  an  improvcmcnt  on  their  ordinary 
mcals :  but  what  could  they  have  been  ? 
for  '  far '  was  the  daily  allowance  of  slaves 
in  general.  He  calls  the  wine  '  the  ragged 
dregs  of  dying  viucgar.' 

Casaubon,  Passow,  and  most  editors, 
have  '  farrata  olla,'  and  Heinrich  says  this 
is  equivalcnt  to  '  plaudentibus  ad  ollam ' 
or  '  de  olla.'  But  I  do  not  think  tliis  is 
Latin.  AU  Orelli's  MSS.,  some  of  Achain- 
tre's,  and  scveral  others,  have  the  accu- 
sative,  whieh  Jahn  has  adoptcd.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  ablative  can  be 
nnclerstood  is  by  making  it  absolute  and 
using  '  farrata '  strictly  as  a  passive  par- 
ticiplc,  '  pucris '  being  the  dative,  "  While 
a  pot  is  fiUed  with  'far'  for  the  slaves 
who  clap  tlieir  hands." 

33.  Af  -n  inictKS  cesse.^"]  '  But  if  you  bc 
not  a  thrifty  livcr  likc  Vectidius,  but  sclf- 
indulgcnt,  like  Alcibiadcs  (see  v.  18),  then 
pcople  will  find  something  worsc  to  say  of 
you.'  What  thcy  say  tlie  reader  will  be 
glad  to  pass  over. 

42.  Caedimus  inque  vicem]  Horace 
has  something  like  this  (Epp.  ii.  2.  97), 
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Vivitur  hoc  pacto  ;  sic  noviinus.     Ilia  subter 

Caecum  vulnus  habes ;  sed  lato  balteus  auro 

Praetegit :  ut  mavis,  da  verba  et  deeipe  nervos  45 

Si  j)otes.     "  Eg-reg-ium  cum  me  vicinia  dicat 

Non  credam  T'     Viso  si  palles,  improbe,  nummo, 

Si  facis  in  penem  quicquid  til)i  venit  amarum, 

Si  puteal  midta  cautus  vibice  flag-ellas, 

Nequicquam  populo  bibulas  donaveris  aures.  50 

Resjiue  quod  non  es ;  tollat  sua  munera  cerdo  ; 

Tecum  habita^  noris  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellex. 


"  Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus 
bostem,"  but  tlie  applicatiou  is  diflerent. 
Here  Persius  means  to  say  '  men  are  all 
one  as  bad  as  another,  and  he  who  strikes 
now  will  presently  get  his  own  castigation  : 
this  we  all  understand,  and  on  these  terms 
life  goes  on.'  Then  he  goes  on  to  suppose 
a  man  may  have  disease  in  him,  but  hide 
it  from  the  world:  and  he  bids  him  deceive 
his  own  ncrves,  if  he  can.  But,  says  the 
other,  '  if  the  neighbours  speak  well  of  rae, 
must  I  not  believe  them  ? '  To  which 
the  reply  is,  if  his  conscience  tells  him  he 
is  covetous,  seusual,  aud  a  cheat,  there  is 
no  use  in  listening  to  what  the  people  say. 
*  Sic  novimus'  is  an  incomplete  expression, 
in  whatever  way  we  understand  it.  Heiu- 
rich  supplies  '  nos ;'  '  this  is  the  way  we 
know  ourselves.'  Jahn  says  it  is  '  sic 
notum  est,'  '  we  all  know  it  to  be  so.'  I 
think  it  means  '  we  know  this  (or  so  we 
have  learned)  from  experieuce.'  It  was 
the  fashion  for  persons  of  consideration 
about  the  court  of  the  emperors  to  wear 
'  baltei,'  '  baldrics,'  richly  ornamented 
with  plates  of  gold.  They  were  worn 
obhquely  from  the  right  shoulder.  It 
was  properl^'  a  part  of  the  military  dress. 
'  Ut  mavis '  is  equivalent  to  '  esto.'  '  Be 
it  so— the  world  cannot  see  it  :  it  is 
hidden  by  your  fine  belt  (that  is  your  rank 
hides  it) ;  but  try  and  cheat  your  con- 
science.'  '  Dare  verba '  is  '  to  give  words 
for  deeds,'  and  so  '  to  deceive.'  See  S.  iii. 
19.  'Nervi'  are  the  muscles.  The  an- 
cients  knew  nothing  of  the  nerves,  and  so 
mistook  the  seat  of  pain. 

47.  si  palles,  improbe,  nummo,'^  AYe 
have  below  "pallentes  radere  mores," 
V.  15. 


48.  amarum,']  Tliis  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  MSS.,  and  seems  to  be  an  adapta- 
tiou  of  the  Greek  TnKpSy,  which  is  used  in 
various  senses  in  which  mischief  is  implied. 
John  of  Salisbury  (Nugae,  &c.iii.  5)  quotcs 
the  verse  with  'quicquid  tibi  venit  amo- 
rum,'  but  his  quotation  is  evidently  from 
memory,  and  his  rcading  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  in 
'  amanun '  that  Jahn  does.  He  takes 
'  amorum '  from  John. 

49.  Si  pnteal  multa']  The  meaning  of 
this  liue  has  been  much  disputed.  It 
means  something  that  the  man  should  not 
do ;  but  what  ?  '  Puteal  Libonis  '  was  the 
place  in  the  Forum  Romanura  where 
mouey-lenders  did  their  business,  as  is 
generally  believed.  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.  35, 
"  Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal 
cras.")  It  would  seem  then  that  the 
man  whipped  the  Puteal  severely,  which 
may  be,  overreached  the  people  who  did 
business  with  him,  being  himself  up  to  the 
tricks  of  trade  (cautus). 

51.  tollat  sua  munera  cerdo  f]  'Let 
the  cobbler  carry  off  his  gift  of  flattery. ' 
Juvenal  uses  '  cerdones  '  for  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  S.  iv.  153,  "  Sed  periit  post- 
quam  cerdonibus  esse  timeudus  Coeperat ;" 
S.  viii.  182,  "et  quae  Turpia  cerdoni 
Volesos  Brutumque  decebunt."  He  finishes 
with  a  good  line :  '  Live  with  yourself, 
and  you  will  soou  find  how  scanty  is  your 
furuiture :'  enter  iuto  your  own  mind, 
look  round  as  a  tenant  inspects  his  new 
lodgiug,  and  you  will  see  how  little  good 
it  contains.  After  'tecum  habita'  the 
MSS.  have  'ut'  or  'et'  or  'aut,'  but  a  con- 
junction  only  weakens  the  language. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

L.  Anxaeus  CoBNUXrs,  to  whoni  tliis  satirc  is  adtlresscd,  as  statcd  iii  tlic  Iiitroduction 
was  tho  instructor  of  Pcrsius,  who  wcut  to  him  as  soon  as  he  canic  to  inan"s  cstatc  to 
leani  thc  Stoic  iihilosophy-  Hc  was  a  nativc  of  onc  of  thc  two  placcs  in  Liliya  named 
Jjcpti»  {KopvouTos  AtirTlT-ns  (pi\6a-o(pos'  rj  St  AtirTis  ir^Kis  Atfivris.  Suidas,  KopfovTos). 
Ilis  name  shows  him  to  havc  becn  a  frccdman  of  onc  of  the  Annaei,  of  whidi  faniilv 
thcre  wcre  mauy  wcalthy  bi-anchcs.  Scncca  was  one  of  thcui,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Cornutus.  The  poct  Lucan  was  an  Annaeus,  and  one  of  liis  pupils.  Dion  Cassius 
(62,  c.  29)  says  that  Ncro,  intendiug  to  write  a  Roman  history  in  Epic  vcrsc,  cousultcd 
Cornutus  as  to  tlie  uunibcr  of  books  it  should  be  in.  Some  of  his  fUittcrers  told  liim  thev 
should  be  four  hundred,  but  Coruutus  said  no  onc  would  rcad  them.  And  when  somc 
one  said  Chrysippus,  the  Stoic,  had  written  many  uiorc,  Cornutus  answered  that  his 
books  had  somcthing  useful  in  them  for  human  lifc.  Whereupon  Ncro  scnt  him  into 
exile.  This  must  havc  bcen  after  the  death  of  Pcrsius,  a.d.  62.  According  to  Jcrome 
it  was  in  68,  the  last  year  of  Nero's  reign,  [but  according  to  Diou  it  was  before  the 
consulship  of  Telcsiuus,  and  thcrefore  before  B.c.  66.] 

The  Satire  tunis  upon  the  charactcr  and  teaching  of  Cornutus.  It  is  supposcd  to  be 
delivercd  iu  convcrsation  with  him,  and  the  introduction  is  wcll  arranged.  Pcrsius 
begins  by  referriug  to  the  commonplacc  of  pocts  asking  the  Muse  for  a  hundrcd  tongues ; 
and  Cornutus  asks  what  he  can  be  about,  and  hopcs  he  is  not  going  to  writc  a  tra"-cdy 
or  an  Epic  poem.  He  answers  that  he  wants  this  gift  of  tongues  to  tcll  liis  affcction 
and  gratitude  towards  his  fricnd  and  tcaclicr,  whom  he  addresses  in  afrcctionatc  lan- 
guage,  declaring  that  tlieir  fatcs  are  thc  samc,  and  thcir  lives  uudcr  the  protcction  of 
the  sanie  star.  Hc  contrasts  the  carnest  life  of  his  mastcr,  devotcd  to  study  and  to 
the  instruetion  of  thc  youiig,  with  thc  various  selfish  pursuits  of  thc  world ;  and  he 
takes  that  oj^portunity  to  urge  upon  old  and  young  the  study  of  philosopliy.  One  of 
the  tenets  of  the  Stoics  is  that  which  is  dwelt  upon  at  leugth  in  the  sevcnth  satire  of 
Horace's  second  book,  and  in  thc  fifth  of  Cicero's  Paradoxa,  of  which  the  title  is  ot» 
/j.6fos  b  ffo<phs  i\fv6fpos  Kal  tras  6.(ppiai'  Sov\os.  Taking  up  this  doctrine  Pcrsius  occupies 
the  rest  of  his  Satire  with  illustrations  of  it,  sliowing  that  real  libcrty  is  not  that  of 
the  slave  set  frcc  by  thc  Practor,  though  with  his  frcedom  he  may  get  tbe  world  to 
worship  him,  and  faucy  he  is  at  liberty  to  live  as  he  plcases.  These  notions  he  trcats 
as  old  wives'  tales ;  for  the  Praetor  cannot  teach  a  man  the  duties  of  lifc  and  how  to 
enjoy  it,  any  more  than  he  can  teach  a  low  fellow  to  play  the  harp.  A  man  cannot  do 
what  he  pleases,  for  he  can  only  do  what  he  is  fit  for.  If  he  is  upright,  and  discerning, 
andjust,  and  moderate,  and  kind,  and  liberal  without  extravagance,  and  free  froni 
avaricc,  he  is  a  free  man  ;  but  if  uot,  he  is  as  much  a  slave  as  the  man  tliat  carries  his 
master's  things  to  the  bath,  and  is  flogged  if  Iic  loiters  on  the  way.  There  are  those 
he  goes  on  to  say,  who  are  slaves  alternatcly  of  avarice  and  self-iiidulgcnce,  but  wlio 
believe  themselves  free  notwithstanding.  The  youth  who  has  suininoncd  couraf^e  to 
give  up  his  mistrcss  after  she  Iias  ill-trcated  Iiim,  aud  thinks  Iie  is  going  to  Icad  a  new 
life,  finds  his  liberty  is  not  proof  against  thc  tirst  invitation  to  return.  Tlie  ambitious 
man  is  the  slave  of  the  mob,  the  superstitious  of  his  fears  and  of  the  knaTes  that  impose 
upon  him. 

The  Satire  ends  abruptly  with  the  old  Iiit  at  the  rudc  gcntlemen  of  tho  army  (S.  iii. 
77,  sqq-),  whose  bushiess,  of  coursc,  it  is  to  ridicule  these  fine  scntiments.     This  abrupt  • 
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noss  is  frequent  in  Iloracc,  whose  language  Persius  copies  in  this  Satire  more  even  than 
in  the  othcrs.     Most  of  tlie  places  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 

Tliis  pocm  is  rankcd  by  the  critics  above  the  other  five.  Thcre  is  not  much  obscurity 
in  it,  tliough,  according  to  the  plan  of  tljis  edition,  it  requircs  a  good  many  notes.  The 
address  to  Cornutus  lias  those  evidences  of  gcnuine  fccling  wliicli  always  attract  admi- 
ration.  Had  it  bcen  expresscd  in  language  more  original,  it  would  have  appeared  still 
raore  real.  The  astrological  fictions  (of  coursc  known  by  the  writer  to  be  so)  do  not 
much  detract  from  tliis  reality,  though  they  would  hardly  answer  the  same  purpose  now. 
The  description  of  a  slave's  manumission,  and  its  consequences,  is  humorous  and  vigor- 
ous.  Cornutus,  who  had  gone  through  tlie  process  hlraself,  was  probably  amused  when 
he  read  it.  Tlie  rest  of  the  poem  contains  so  inuch  that  is  borrowed  in  form  and  lan- 
guage,  that,  although  tlie  borrowed  material  is  well  applied  and  forcibly  used,  it  takes 
a  good  deal  from  the  credit  of  the  poem,  and  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  will  sustain 
all  the  praises  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

A^^arious  passages  are  quoted  by  Scholiasts  and  old  writers,  and  particularly  by  John 
of  Salisbury,  who,  in  his  Policraticus  sive  De  nugis  Curialium  et  vestigiis  Philo- 
sophorum  (Lugd.  Bat.  1639),  makeslarge  use  of  quotations  from  Juvenal  and  Persius. 
His  readings  would  be  of  much  vahie,  as  belonging  to  the  twelfth  century,  if  it  were 
not  that  he  sometimes  quotes  from  memory,  and  changes  the  words  to  suit  his  purpose. 

ARGUMEXT. 

Bards  tragic  and  bards  epic  all  are  wont  to  pray  tlie  ^luses  for  a  hundred  tongnes. 
'  Whafs  tliis  ?  \Miat  strong  meat  are  you  going  to  give  us  now  ?  Let  the  grand 
poets  go  to  Helicon  and  gatlier  fogs.  You're  uot  the  man  to  labour  at  the  forge,  and 
mutter  to  yourself,  and  pufF  your  cheeks.  Yours  is  tlie  common  tongue,  harmonious, 
smooth,  skilful  in  humorous  satire.  Confine  yourself  to  this ;  leave  horrid  banquets, 
stick  to  vulgar  dinners.' 

V.  19.  I've  no  desire  to  sweli  my  page  wlth  tragic  nonsense,  giving  weight  to  smoke. 
We  are  alone,  and  here  I  ofTer  you,  Cornutus,  my  heart  to  search,  that  you  may  know 
how  much  of  rae  you  are.  Strike,  you  will  find  it  solid.  Por  this  I  ask  a  hundred 
tongues,  to  tell  ray  hidden  love  for  you. 

V.  30.  "When  first  I  went  abroad  a  man,  that  time  when  friends  are  wont  to  flatter, 
and  ignorance  to  lead  the  feet  astray,  I  gave  myself  to  you.  You  took  me  to  your 
bosom :  insensibly  you  trained  my  principles ;  my  mind  submitted  gladlj' ;  you 
formed  with  artisfs  skill  the  plastic  features  :  with  you  I  passed  long  days,  and 
stole  the  early  hours  from  night.  Our  work  and  rest  were  one,  and  social  meals 
relaxed  our  serious  toils.  You  cannot  doubt  our  days  are  joined  in  one  sure  bcnd  ; 
our  star  is  one :  our  times  were  equal  at  our  birth;  our  fates  harmonious ;  Jove 
protects  us  both. 

V.  50.  Men  and  their  wishes  varj'.  One  trades,  another  sleeps,  one  loves  the  Campus, 
one  the  dice,  another  languishes  in  lust.  But  when  the  gout  comes  then  they 
mourn  too  late  tlie  life  they've  left  behind  them.  'Tis  your  delight  to  study  and  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  truth  in  youthful  ears.  Here,  young  and  old,  get  for  your  minds 
a  purpose,  and  provision  for  hoar  hairs.  '  To-morrow  it  shall  be.'  Aye,  to-morrow 
it  will  be  the  same.  '  ^Miat,  grudge  me  but  one  day  ?'  But  when  another  day 
is  come  then  yesterday  is  gone,  and  so  to-morrow  drives  away  to-day,  and  the 
time  always  lies  a  httle  further.  The  hinder  wheel  can  never  overtake  the 
foremost. 

V.  73.  We  all  want  liberty,  not  that  which  gives  tlie  slave  his  name  and  his  corn 
ticket.  Fools  !  who  suppose  a  single  turn  canmake  a  citizen.  This  worthless  Dama 
gets  a  twist  and  straight  is  Marcus  Dama  !     Marcus  is  surety,  who  would  refuse  to 
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Ifiul  ?  Marous  is  Jiulox,  wlio  Klmll  lu'  nfniltl  ?  Murciis  lias  spoktM»,  niul  it  must  bo 
truol  Mnrcus,  I  prny  you  sign  niul  soiil  iuy  will  I  This  is  purc  libirty  :  tlic  cup  of 
tVoodoin  fiivos  us  this  ! 

V.  83.  '  Ihit  who  is  froo  but  hc  who  iloos  wlint  hc  likcs  ?  I  livc  ns  I  plonso,  niid  nin  I 
not  inore  frce  tlmn  Brutus?'  Your  infcrcnco  is  biiil,  the  snge  rciilies.  I  praiit  younll 
l.ut  thnt,  '  1  livo  as  I  jilcuso.'  '  Why  not,  iiow  tliat  Tvc  got  my  fro4'doni  froin  thc  1'raotor 
— so  long,  at  U'ivst,  ns  I  kccp  within  tlio  law  ?'  Now  put  asido  that  niiyry  look,  und 
ril  rolicve  you  of  thcsc  old  wives'  tales.  The  Praetor  could  not  tcach  you  the 
subtle  officcs  of  lifc,  and  how  to  usc  it.  As  soon  shall  low  shivcs  play  tlie  harp. 
Uoa^ou  forbids  that  any  should  do  that  which  thcy  must  spoil  in  doiiig ;  thc  hiws  of 
ninn  nnd  naturc  say  thesamc.  Thc  ipnorant  must  not  niingle  mcdiciucs  :  a  ])lough- 
man  taking  to  a  ship  wcre  shamolcss.  Say,  have  you  lcarnt  to  walk  upriglitly  ?  To 
know  sound  froni  unsound  ?  To  sct  their  true  marks  upon  tliings,  wlicthcr  to  bc 
pursuod  or  shunncd  ?  Andarc  you  modcrate  in  your  wishes  and  your  lifc  ?  kiud  to 
your  fricnds  ?  libcral,  but  not  extravagant  ?  no  longiug  eye  for  nioncys  not  your 
own  ?  ^Mien  you  can  say,  '  all  this  is  niinc,'  be  free  and  wise  in  Praetor's  name  and 
Jove's.  But  if  within  you're  only  what  you  were,  then  I  retract,  you're  nought  in 
reason'seye;  only  put  fortli  your  fingcrand  you  err;  foUy  and  right  can  nevcr  dwcll 
together ;  the  ditcher  cannot  dance  Bathyllus'  Satyr.  You  free,  the  servant  of  so 
many  mastcrs !  Suppose  you're  safe  from  the  lash,  have  you  uo  lord  witliiu  to 
punish  you  ? 

V.  132.  See,  Avarice  wakes  you  up  from  sleep  and  bids  you  go  and  trade,  bargain,  and 
lie  :  fool !  never  mind  though  Jovc  should  overhear  you.  Then  off  you  start  till 
Self-indulgence  bids  you  pause  :  '  Madman,  where  go  you  ?  Y^^ou  to  cross  thc  scas, 
to  sit  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  cat  oif  a  bench,  and  drink  red  wine  of  Veii  ?  And  all  to 
doublc  thc  fair  intcrcst  you'rc  gctting  on  your  capital.  Indulgc  yourself;  tho 
moment  that  we  Hvc  is  ours;  you'll  soon  be  turned  to  dust;  for  time  is  flying,  death 
will  soon  be  hcre.'  Sec  your  dilemma.  Now  you  must  servc  this  mastcr  and  now 
that.  And  though  you  once  resist  you  canuot  say  you're  frec.  The  dog  may  break 
his  chain,  but  diags  a  good  part  after  him. 

V.  161.  Chacrestratus  declares  he'll  mend  his  ways,  and  wait  no  longcr  at  a  harlofs 
door.  '  Woll  donc,  young  mastcr,'  Davus  cries.  '  But  do  you  think  she'll  bc 
unhappy,  Davus  ?'  O  foolish  boy,  she'll  beat  you  witli  her  shoc.  Fume  not,  you  talk 
fiercc  now,  but  whcn  shc  calls  you  back  you'll  go  in  a  niomcnt.  It  would  not  bc  so 
had  you  lcft  her  whole  and  sound. 

V.  174.  Ayc,  wholc  and  sound,  herc  is  tlic  thing  vve  want;  not  in  the  lictor's  rod.  Is 
that  man  free,  led  by  ambition  open-mouthed,  flinging  his  largess  to  the  peoplc  ? 

V.  179.  Wlien  the  Jews'  feast  comes  round  you  mutter  praycrs  and  tremble  at  their 
sabbaths.  Or  a  black  ghost,  or  broken  egg,  or  Cybele's  great  priests,  or  Isis' 
priestess,  threatens  you  witli  plagues  unless  you  eat  a  head  of  garlic  thrice  in  thc 
niorning. 

V.  189.  Now  tell  all  this  to  thc  captains,  and  thcy'll  laugh  and  swcar  thesc  Greeks  are 
barely  worth  one  as  a-piece. 

Vatibus  hic  mos  est,  centum  sibi  poscere  voces, 

1.  Vatibus  hic  moa  est,']  Homer  set  the  iviin-     Virgil  would  not  be  ablo  with  a 

cxamplc  (II.  ii.  488,  sqq.,  wlicre  hc  is  oii-  liuiidrcd  tongucs  and  moutlis,  and  a  voice 

tering  on  his  cataloguc),  U\7)e\ju  5'  ovk  &v  of  iroii,  to  tcll  of  tlie  criiiios  aud  tlic  pun- 

tyui  fj.veii(ronai  ov5'  ovofi-nvw,    OvS'    tt  fjLoi  ishnients  of  tlie  daiiiiicd  (Acn.  vi.  (525),  or 

SfKo   fiev  yKwavai    Sf Ka  5e    o-rdfiar'  fhv,  tlic    cultivation   of  trocs   ((ieorg.  ii.    4^). 

*a»'^   5'   &pli-nKTos,  x«A'«<"'   5e   //oj    ijTop  Ovid  wants  at  least  the  same  number  tu 
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Centum  ora  ct  linguas  optare  in  eavmina  centum, 
Fabula  seu  moesto  ponatur  hianda  trag-oedo, 
Vulncra  seu  Parthi  ducentis  ah  ing"uine  ferrum. 

"  Quorsum  haec  ?  aut  quantas  rohusti  carminis  offas 
Ingeris,  ut  par  sit  centeno  gutture  niti  ? 
Grande  locuturi  nehulas  Helicone  leg-unto, 
Si  quibus  aut  Prog-nes  aut  si  quibus  oUa  Thyestae 
Fervebit,  saepe  insulso  coenanda  Glyconi. 
Tu  neque  anhelanti  coquitur  dum  massa  camino 
Folle  premis  ventos  nec  chiuso  miirmure  raucus 


10 


repeat  thc  lameutations  of  Meleager's 
sisters  (Met.  viii.  532).  Valerius  Flaccus 
could  iiot  count  the  Scythiaus  with  a 
thousand  mouths  (vi.  36).  The  commen- 
tators  bring  up  from  Macrobius  (Sat.  vi. 
3),  "  Non  si  mihi  liuguae  Centum  atque 
ora  sient  totidem  vocesque  liquatae,"  wliich 
he  quotes  from  the  Histric  war  of  Hostius, 
a  poet  of  whom  httle  is  known.  No  oue 
who  considers  the  poverty  of  the  Latin 
Epic  can  be  surprised  at  this  common- 
place  bombast  being  often  repeated.  We 
have  it  in  Silius  Italicus,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary  of  Persius.  Chiudiau  of  course 
has  it  more  than  ouce  (In  Probini  et 
Olybrii  Consulatum,  55.  De  Sexto  Cons. 
Honorii  Augusti,  436). 

3.  ponatur  hianda  1ragoedo,'\  As  to 
'ponatur'  see  S.  i.  70.  86,  n.,  and  on 
'  hiauda,'  which  has  refereuce  to  the 
tragic  mask,  see  Juv.  vi.  636,  n.,  "  Grande 
Sophocleo  carmen  bacchamur  hiatn." 

4.  Vulnera  sexi  Farthi]  Heinrich  says 
•  vulnera  '  means  the  wounds  the  man  iu- 
flicts,  and  '  ferruni,'  the  scimitar  carried 
by  the  Persians  ("  Medus  acinaces,"  Hor. 
C.  i.  27.  5).  The  Scholia.st  quotes  Horace, 
"Aut  labentis  equo  descripsit  vulnera 
Parthi  "  (S.  ii.  1.  15)  ;  he  therefore  under- 
stood  it  differently,  supposing  the  mau 
to  be  wounded  and  to  draw  the  poiut  of  the 
arrow  that  shot  him  from  his  groin.  This 
I  think  is  right.  Casaubon  aud  Jahn  take 
'  vulnera '  actively,  but  '  ferri '  for  an  ar- 
row  hangiug  in  its  quiver  by  the  mau's 
side.  The  poems  on  the  Parthians  writ- 
teu  in  Persius'  time,  no  doubt,  were  as  fuU 
of  falselioods  as  those  which  may  have 
suggested  Horace's  line  above  quoted. 

5.  Quorsttm  haec  .<']  His  frieud  is  sup- 
posed  to  iuterrupt  him,  thinking  he  has 
some  grand  poem  in  haud.  '  Offas,'  which 
Juveual  uses  in  ways  of  his  own  (S.  ii.  33j 
xvi.  11),  may  hei-e  meau  raw  crude  scraps 
of  poetry  of  the  robust  or  Epic  sort.     '  In- 


geris  '  may  meau,  '  are  you  tossing  us  '  as 
scraps  of  raw  meat  are  thrown  to  a  dog. 
Below  we  liave  "  Yigila  et  cicer  ingere 
large  Rixanti  populo"  (177).  'Par'means 
that  it  befits  the  occasiou,  the  means  are 
equal  to  the  end. 

7.  nebidas  Helicone  legunto,']  '  Let 
tliem  gather  fogs  on  Helieon.'  Ovid  in 
the  place  above  referred  to  (note  on  v.  1) 
has 

"Non  mihi  si  ceutum  deus  ora  sonautia 
linguis, 
Ingeniumque  capax  totumque   Helicona 
dedisset,"  &e. 

Here  the  vecpeXTiyepfrai  are  tragic  poets 
telling  of  the  supper  Progue  put  before 
Tereus,  or  Atreus  before  Thyestes.  These 
suppers  the  actor  Glyco  had  to  digest 
pretty  ofteu.  They  were  favourite  sub- 
jects.  Th€  Scholiast  is  the  only  authority 
about  Glyco.  He  says  he  was  an  actor  of 
Nero's  time,  which  is  an  easy  guess.  Per- 
sius  thought  hini  a  stupid  fellow. 

10.  Tu  neque  anhelanti'\  These  are  the 
great  Epic  poets,  who  puft'  and  blow  w-ith 
their  bellows  to  get  the  crude  stuft'  iuto 
shape.  This  is  takeu  from  Horace  (S.  i.  4. 
19,  sq.)  : 

"  At  tu  conclusas  hirciuis  follibus  auras, 
L^sque   laborantes  dum   ferrum   molliat 

ignis, 
Ut  mavis  imitare." 

11.  nec  clauso  mnrmure  raucus'\  This 
is  the  poet  walking  up  and  down,  and 
muttering  something  to  himself  which  lie 
thinks  fiue,  and  lookiug  like  a  fool  as  he 
does  so  (iii.  81,  n.).  '  Cornicari'  is  to  croak 
like  a  raven.  'Stloppus'  is  the  sound 
made  by  compressiug  the  cheeks  when 
they  have  first  been  pufted  out  with  wind. 
Here  it  represents  the  mouthing  and 
ranting  of  tragic  or  epic  poets  repeating 
their  productions  aloud. 
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Ncscio  quid  tccuin  j^ravc  cornicaris  incptc, 
Nec  stloppo  tumidas  intcndis  rumpcrc  buccas  : 
Vcrba  too^ae  sccpicris  junctura  callidus  acri, 
Ore  teres  modico,  pallcntcs  radcre  mores  15 

Doctus  et  ing^enuo  culpam  defi;>cre  ludo. 
Hinc  trahc  (piae  dicas,  mcnsascjuc  rdinque  Mycenis 
Cum  capite  ct  pedibus,  plcbeiaquc  prandia  noris/' 
Non  equidem  hoc  studeo,  pullatis  ut  mihi  nugis 
Pa«»-ina  turj^fcscat,  darc  pondus  idonca  fumo.  20 

Secreti  loquimur,  tibi  niinc  hortante  Camena 
Excutienda  damus  praecordia,  quantaque  nostrac 
Pars  tua  sit,  Cornute,  animae  tibi^  dulcis  amice, 
Ostcndisse  juvat :  pulsa,  dig-noscerc  cautus 
Quid  solidum  crepet  et  pictae  tectoria  ling-uae.  25 


1 4.  Verha  iogae  sequeris']  '  Toga  '  hcre 
mcuDS  common  lifc.  As  to'junctura'  sce 
S.  i.  92,  n.  '  Teres,'  which  is  conuected 
with  'tero'  (Hor.  C.  i.  1.  28,  n.),  sifrnifies 
'smooth.'  'Ore  moilico '  is  unambitious 
languiige.  '  Pallentes  mores '  are  vicious 
habits  that  tell  upon  the  complexion 
through  couscicnce,  or  anxiety,  or  disease. 
See  above,  iv.  17,  "  Viso  si  pallcs,  im- 
probe,  nummo ;"  and  Horacc,  Epp.  i.  1. 
61,  "Nil  conscire  sibi,  nuUa  pallescere 
culpa."  '  Radere '  is  used  in  this  sense 
above  (i.  107).  '  Ingenuo  Uido '  is  that 
which  he  ascribes  to  Horace  (i.  116) : 

"  Omne  vafer  vitium  ridcnti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit,  et  admissus  circura   praecordia 
ludit." 

'  Dcfigere,'  Heinrich  thinks,  is  the  hunts- 
man's  word  to  '  pierce ;'  and  so  Jahn  takes 
it.  It  may  be  '  to  nail  tkst.'  This  is 
nearly  Casaubon's  exphination,  though  lie 
is  not  certain,  and  the  sensa  is  doubtful. 
'  Mcnsas  '  is  the  supper  of  TIiye.-<tes,  wliich 
hc  tcUs  liim  to  Icavo,  liead,  fect,  and  all,  at 
Mycenae  (wliere  the  scene  of  this  terriblc 
feast  is  luid),  aiid  confinc  his  attention  to 
vulgar  dinners,  by  wbich  lie  may  mean  thc 
'  prandia  regum,'as  hecallsthcm  elsewbere 
(i.  67).  They  would  be  vulgar  compared 
with  the  tragic  feasts. 

19.  pullatis  ui  mihi  nugis']  '  Pulhitae 
nngae,'  tlie  Scholiast  says,  are  tragedies,  be- 
cause  tragic  characters  were  acted  iu  dark 
dresses.  (Juv.  iii.  213,  "  PuHati  proceres.") 
The  Schohast  also  recognizes  the  reading 
of  many  MSS.  and  the  old  editions  '  bul- 
latis.'  The  other  is  tlie  right  word,  no 
doubt,  and  thc  explanation  is  also  right. 


Persius  says,  in  reply  to  his  frlend,  that  he 
has  no  such  aml)ition  as  tiiis,  that  his  page 
should  swell  witli  dismal  uonsense,  and 
aim  at  giving  wciglit  to  smoke, — a  pro- 
verbial  sort  of  exprcssion.  '  Fuinum  vcn- 
dere,'  tho  jjroverb  quoted  by  Jalm,  has  a 
dilfercnt  meaning.  As  to  'pagina'  see 
Juv.  S.  vii.  100,  n. 

21.  Secreti  loquimur,']  We  are  talking 
in  private,  and  the  Muse  bids  me  otter  you 
here  my  heart  to  searcli.  The  Scholiast^s 
exphmation  is  not  right.  "  Secreli  loqui- 
mur  :  Hoc  est :  ea  quac  scribinius  digna 
non  sunt  theatris — sed  tibi,  o  Cornutc,  pla- 
citura."  As  to  '  Canicna  '  sec  Juv.  iii.  10, 
n.  '  Excutienda  '  is  cxplained  abovc,  S.  i. 
49,  n.  The  words  that  fjllow  are  like 
Horace's  "  Et  serves  aniinae  dimidium 
mcae,"  alluding  to  Virgil  (C.  i.  3.  8),  and 
"  Ah  te  meae  si  partem  aniniae  rapit  Matu- 
rior  vis  (|uid  moror  altera?"  (C.  ii.  17.  5, 
sq.),  addressed  to  Macccnas.  The  (ireeks 
and  Roinans  had  stronger  language  and 
warmer  fcermgs  in  the  friendshijxs  of  man 
and  man  than  are  cominon  with  us. 

25.  Quid  solidum  crepet]  '  Solidum'  is 
opposed  to  '  tcctoria '  as  marble  to  stucco. 
'  Tectorium '  is  plaster,  wliicb,  like  tlio 
chunaui  iu  Iiidia,  might  be  made  to  look 
very  like  marble.  (Seo  tho  word  iii  For- 
cellini.)  Juvenal  uses  'teetoria'  for  the 
plasters  employed  i>y  women,  S.  vi.  -167. 
Graevius'c«iijecture  of  '  fictiio '  for  '  jjictae ' 
is  against  all  the  MS.S.,  and  '  pictae '  is 
used  in  allusion  to  the  colouring  giveii  to 
tho  stucco  to  coiiipletc  the  resemhlaiicc  to 
marble.  'Soiidum  crcpet '  is  like  '  sonat 
vitium  *  in  S.  iii.  21,  and  '  mendosuin  tin- 
niat '  bclow,  106. 

E    e 
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His  ego  centenas  ausim  deposecre  fauces, 
Ut  quantum  mihi  te  sinuoso  in  pectore  fixi 
Voce  traham  pura,  totumque  hoc  verba  resignent 
Quod  latet  arcana  non  enarrabile  fibra. 

Cum  primum  pavido  custos  mihi  purpura  cessit, 
Bullaque  sviccinctis  Laribus  donata  pependit; 
Cum  blandi  comites  totaque  impune  Suburra 
Permisit  sparsisse  oculos  jam  candidus  umbo  ; 
Cumque  iter  ambiguum  est,  et  vitae  nescius  error 
Diducit  trepidas  ramosa  in  compita  mentes, 
Me  tibi  supposui :  teneros  tu  suscipis  annos 
Socratico,  Cornute,  sinu ;  tunc  fallere  sollers 


30 
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27.  simioso  in  jiectore  Jixi~\  '  Howdeep 
I  have  fastoued  you  in  the  folds  of  my 
breast  I  may  with  voice  siucere  dechire, 
and  niy  words  may  opcn  allthat  lics  unut- 
terable  in  niy  secret  lieart.'  '  Traham,' 
drag  forth,  is  used  in  conncxiou  with  '  fixi.' 
His  love  was  nailed  there  so  fast  that  it  re- 
quired  a  hundrcd-tongue  power  to  bring  it 
out.     As  to  '  fibra '  see  S.  i.  47,  n. 

30.  custos  mihi  purpura  cessit,^  This 
is  explained  on  Horace,  Epod.  v.  7,  "Per 
hoe  inane  purpurae  decus  precor."  The 
'  toga  praetexta,'  with  the  purple  border,  is 
meant,  which  was  -worn  by  boys  and  laid 
aside  by  them  when  they  took  the  '  toga 
virilis.'  The  '  toga  praetexta '  was  also 
worn  by  consuls  and  all  senators,  which 
leads  riiny  to  say  (H.  N.  ix.  36),  "  Huic 
(purpurae)  fasces  securesque  Romanae  viam 
faciuut :  idemque  pro  majestate  pueritiao 
est."  This  explains  '  custos  purpura.'  As 
to  '  buUa '  see  the  above  note  on  Horace, 
as  well  as  tliose  on  Epp.  i.  1.  4,  and  Juv. 
S.  V.  164,  n.,  "  Etruscum  puero  si  coutigit 
aurum."  The  Lares  whose  statues  were 
set  up  in  httle  chapels  of  their  own  ('  la- 
raria,'  Juv.  viii.  111)  were  draped  figures. 
In  the  Dictionary  of  Mythology  we  are 
told  tbat  they  wore  the  '  cinctus  Gabinus,' 
which  was  an  old  way  of  wearing  the 
'  toga '  so  as  to  form  of  it  a  girdle  round 
the  waist.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  authority  for  this  statement.  Ovid 
cails  them  '  incinctos  Lares'  (S.  iii.  26). 
To  the  Lares  a  boy  dedicated  his  '  bulla ' 
when  he  put  it  away,  and  hung  it  up  in 
thcir  chapel. 

32.  Cnm  hlandi  comites  totaque  impune 
Stiburra']  'When  friends  are  complaisant.' 
As  soon  as  the  boy  becomes  a  mau,  the 
people  about  Jiim  alter  their  tone.  It  niust 
be  reraembered  that  every  Roman  of  any 


vvealth  or  station  had  plenty  of  foUowers, 
who  left  him  very  httle  to  himself.  Some 
part  of  the  folds  of  a  'toga,'  over  the  chest, 
was  called  '  umbo,'  on  which  subject  Becker 
may  be  consulted  (Gallus,  Exc.  on  the  Male 
Attire,  Engh  Ahr.  p.  339),  and  Dict.  Ant. 
Toga.  Hcre  it  is  put  for  the  whole  '  toga.' 
'  Jam  candidus '  means  that  it  no  longer 
bore  the  purjile  border,  but  was  all  white 
('  toga  pura '),  which  was  the  usual  colour. 
He  means  tbat  when  he  came  to  wear  the 
man's  '  toga '  he  had  no  '  paedagogus  '  to 
kcep  hira  froni  the  bad  parts  of  the  town, 
where  he  might  go  and  look  about  him  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  As  to  the  '  Suburra/ 
the  worst  and  most  crowded  street  in  Rome, 
see  Juv.  iii.  5,  n. 

34.  Ciimque  iter  amhiguum  est,']  This 
is  connected  with  the  okl  story  of  Prodicus, 
rcferred  to  on  iii.  56.  '  Trepidas  '  means 
confused  as  to  their  choice  of  a  path  among 
the  many  travelhng  roads  of  life.  '  Didu- 
cit '  means  '  leads  astray.'  '  Deducit '  is 
wrong.  Jahn  has  it.  It  is  the  commou 
copyisfs  mistake. 

36.  Me  tibi  supposui ;]  Tliis  is  only  '  I 
put  myself  under  you.'  Jahn  says  it  is  "  ut 
fiHum  adsciticium,  quem  sibi  suppouere 
dicuut  parentes  (Plaut.)."  This  is  quite 
beside  the  mcaning.  He  went  to  his 
teacher  not  as  a  foundling  or  as  a  supposi- 
titious  child,  but  as  a  pupil.  His  lauguage 
is  very  tender.  Coruutus  received  him  to 
his  bosom,  as  Socrates  received  his  dis- 
ciples,  to  whom  he  usually  became  much 
attached. 

37.  faUere  soUers']  '  Unvermerkt,'  im- 
perceptible,  unobserved  (Heinrich).  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning.  It  agrees  with 
the  explauations  of  the  Scholiast  and 
Casaubon.  Jahn's  note  I  cannot  under- 
stand,  "  Regula  dicitur  soUersfallere,  nou 
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Apposita  iiitortos  extendit  iv<^uln  mores, 

Et  preniitur  ratione  animus  vineique  laborat, 

ArtifieenKjue  tuo  ducit  sub  pollice  vultum. 

Teeum  etenim  lon;»;os  memini  eonsumere  solcs, 

Et  teeum  primas  epulis  decerpere  noctes. 

I  num  opus  et  retiuiem  ])ariter  disponimus  ambo, 

Attjue  vereeunda  laxamus  seria  mensa. 

Non  erjuidem  hoc  dubites,  amborum  foedere  certo 

Consentire  dies  et  ab  uno  sidere  duci  : 

Nostra  vel  aequali  suspendit  tempora  Libra 

Parea  tenax  veri^  seu  nata  fidelibus  hora 
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quacsollorter  fullit,  sed  quac  sollcrtiain  ad- 
hibet,  ubi  dc  fulkiulo  ^igitur,  (luac  non  fal- 
lit,  quo<l  qnancinani  inti-lligi  ])otcst,  inso- 
lenter  nfc  lienc  dictuni  c^t."  Persius  savs 
that  whcn  Curnutus  took  liini  in  hand  "  the 
rnle  imperccptihlyappHcd  straifrhtcned  his 
crooked  principles."  This  language  is  cx- 
plaincd  on  S.  iii.  52,  "curvos  deprendere 
rnorcs,"  and  iv.  11. 

39.  Et  premitur  ratione  animus']  Hein- 
rich  takcs  '  premitur '  in  the  scnse  of  prun- 
ing,  which  it  bcars  in  Iloracc  (C.  i.  31. 
9),  "  Prcniant  Calcna  falce  quibus  dcdit 
Fortuua  viteni,"  and  othcr  phtces  (see  For- 
cellini).  Jahu  explains  it  diflercntly.  Ile 
quotcs  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  80),  where  Phocbus 
is  represented  as  breaking  in  the  Sibyl  like 
a  wild  colt,  "  fera  corda  ilomans  rtngittiuc 
prcmcndo."  It  probably  means  no  more 
than  that  his  mind  was  brouij^lit  into  sul)- 
jectiou  by  rcason.  He  was  anxious  (through 
the  judicious  treatment  of  his  mastcr)  she 
should  get  thc  victory  over  him  ;  and  uudcr 
thc  hand  of  the  philosophcr  his  mind  was 
shapcd  into  artistic  fcaturcs.  This  is  a 
confusion  of  mctaphors  wliiclt  cannot  well 
be  reconcilcd.  Sec  Juv.  vii.  237,  "  Exigite 
ut  mores  tcneros  ceu  pollice  ducat,  Ut  si 
quis  cera  vultum  facit."  In  this  place 
•  artificem,'  which  should  projx^rly  go  with 
'  poUicc,'  is  givcn  to  '  vultum,'  and  so  gets 
a  passive  meaniiig.  The  subject  of  '  ducit ' 
is  '  animus.'  '  Duccrc,'  '  to  gct,'  is  common 
in  a  varicty  of  ways.  (Juv.  xii.  8,  n.) 
Forccllini  givcs  instances,  and  also  of  '  ar- 
tifex  '  in  a  j^assive  sen.se.  That  which  thc 
commcutators  usually  quote  (Propcrtius 
iii.  29)  he  docs  not  notice,  because  thc 
scnse  is  doubtful : 

"Atque  aram  circum    steterunt  armenta 
^llyrouis, 
Quattuor  artificia  vivida  signa  boves." 

E    e 


Thc  MSS.  all  have  '  artificis,'  and  it  is  not 
so  clear  as  Mr.  Paley  thiiiks  that  it  stands 
for  'artitices.'  Thcre  is  no  doubt  what 
Persius  mcans,  and  the  MSS.  all  have  '  arti- 
ficem.'     Casaubon  conjecturcs  '  artificis.' 

42.  epiilis  decerpere  nocfes.]  '  Decer- 
pere  '  here  mcans  to  'steal  away.' 

43.  Unum  opiis  et  requieni]  Virgil  has 
"  Omnibus  una  quies  operuin,  labor  omni- 
bus  idem  "  (Georg.  iv.  184).  '  Disponimus ' 
belongs  to  '  opus  '  and  '  requiem.'  It  ntay 
bc  translated  '  we  ordered,'  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Tiie  present  is  used  for  the 
mctre's  sakc  :  it  refers  to  past  time. 

45.  Non  equidem  hoc  dnhites,]  As  to 
'etiuidein'  sce  S.  i.  110,  n.  In  what  fol- 
lows  Pcrsius  m:iy  have  had  in  mind  Ho- 
race's  address  to  Maecenas  (C.  ii.  17.  17, 
n.): 

"  Seu  Libra  seu  me  Scorpios  adspicit 
Forniidolosu.s,  pars  violcntior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tyranuus 

Hcsperiae  Capricornus  undae, 
Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Conscntit  astrum.     Tc  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit." 

48.  Parca  tenax  veri,']  So  Horacc  calls 
hcr  "  Parca  non  mcndax,"  C.  ii.  16.  39, 
and  elsewhere  he  says  the  sisters  wcre 
"  veraces  cccinisse  Parcae  "  (C.  S.  25,  see 
notc).  Evcry  man's  Rirca  atteudcd  on 
his  birth,  and  went  with  him  through  his 
lifc,  as  his  Gcnius  did  (ii.  8,  n.),  and  so 
they  arc  .soinctimes  spoken  of  indiscriini- 
nately.  The  busincss  of  the  Parcae  was 
to  execute  tlte  decrccs  (fata)  of  Jovc.  Hcre 
the  Parca  that  waited  ou  the  birth  of 
tliese  two  fricnds  is  stated  to  hiivc  weighed 
thcir  timcs  in  an  cveit  bjihincc,  aiid  the 
hour  which  tirst  dawued  u])on  thein  dividcd 
thc  hannonious  destinics  of  both  to  them 
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Dividit  in  Geminos  concordia  fata  duorum, 
Saturnumque  gravem  nostro  Jove  frang-imus  una  :  50 

Nescio  quod  certe  est  quod  me  tibi  temperat  astrum. 

Mille  hominum  species  et  rerum  discolor  usus ; 
Velle  suum  cuique  est^  nec  voto  vivitur  uno. 
Mercibus  hic  Italis  mutat  sub  sole  recenti 
Rugosum  piper  et  pallentis  grana  cumini ;  55 

Hic  satur  irriguo  mavult  turgescere  somno ; 


as  twins ;  eacli,  that  is,  had  the  same  lcnpth 
of  days  and  the  same  fatcs  to  fulfil.  This 
is  all  poctical  talk,  and  Persius  beUeved  iu 
such  mattcrs  no  more  than  Horace.  Cor- 
nutus  livcd  to  go  into  exile  some  years 
aftcr  his  pupil  had  died  an  carly  death  (see 
Introductiou).  The  one  was  born  a  strauger 
and  came  to  Rome  a  slave,  the  other  was 
conuected  with  tlie  first  famihcs  in  the  city, 
aud  boasted  a  long  line  of  noble  ancestors. 
'  Libra  '  and  '  Geminos  '  refer  to  the  cou- 
stellatious  of  those  uanies.  Of  the  lattcr 
Manihus  says  (ii.  631,  sq.)  : 

"  Magnus  erit  Gemiuis  amor  et  concordia 
duplex, 
Magnus  et  iu   multos  veniet  successus 
amicos." 

Ver.  50  is  explained  hy  the  above  passage  of 
Horace.  Jove  was  theirs,  aud  under  the 
auspices  of  his  planet  they  destroyed  the 
adverse  influences  of  Saturnus.  '  Me  tibi 
temperat,'  '  tempers  me  with  you,'  that  is, 
fits  and  joius  me  to  you.  FoUowiug  the 
coujecture  of  Mitscherlich  ou  Horace,  C.  ii. 
17.  22,  Heiurich  has  '  Saturuumve.' 

52.  Mille  homitium  species^  He  goes  ou 
to  show,  iu  contrast  to  the  uniou  betwcen 
him  and  his  friend,  the  diversity  of  tastes 
aud  feehugs  to  be  fouud  iu  the  world.  '  Re- 
rum  discolor  usus  '  meaus  '  various  expe- 
rienccs  of  the  world.'  '  Velle '  is  used  as  a 
noun.  (S.  i.  9,  u.)  Pejipcr  came  from 
India  to  the  emporia  of  Syria  or  Egypt, 
where  it  was  sbipped  for  Rome.  (See  be- 
low,  136,  u.)  Its  dry  appearance  is  ex- 
Ijlained  by  'rugosum.'  Horace  speaks  of 
"  exsaugue  cumiunin"  (Kpp.  i.  19.  18). 
The  Sclioliast  quotes  Horace  (S.  i.  4.  29), 
"  Hic  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole." 

56.  Hic  satvr  irrifftio^  '  Satur '  means 
with  his  belly  full,  as  iu  Juv.  vii.  62.  Sleep, 
Heyue  says,  is  called  '  irriguus,'  from  the 
poetical  notion  of  its  falling  like  dew  upon 
the  weary  body.  See  his  uote  on  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  691,  "At  Vcnus  Ascauio  placidam 


per  membra  quictem  Irrigat,"  which  ex- 
pression  Virgil  seems  to  have  taken  from 
Lucrctius  (iv.  907),  "  Somnus  jjcr  membra 
quietem  Irriget."  He  uses  it  agaiu  Aen. 
iii.  511,  "  fessos  sopor  irrigat  artus."  But 
here  it  is  more  probable  Persius  means 
that  the  man  drinks  well  before  be  goes  to 
bed.  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  1.  9,  "  Irriguumque 
mero  sub  noctem  corpus  liabetito."  '  Tur- 
gescere'  is  '  to  get  fat.'  The  Campus  Mar- 
tius  was  covered  every  afternoon  with  men 
taking  cxcrcise  in  various  ganies,  especially 
hall.  '  Decoquit '  means  '  makes  him  a 
bankrupt.'  The  word  is  used  elsewhere  in 
a  passive  seuse,  'to  become  a  bankrupt.' 
(See  Forcelhni.)  '  In  Veuerem  cst  putris  ' 
meaus  he  lauguishes  or  piues  for  that  sort 
of  iudulgence.  Horace  has  "Onmes  iu 
Damahu  putres  Deponeut  oculos"  (C.  i. 
36. 17,  n.).  Heinrich  adopts  the  readiug  of 
one  MS.,  '  putret.'  Jahn,  with  the  Scho- 
liast,  omits  '  est.'  The  readiug  of  the  text 
is  that  of  most  MSS.  Two  read  '  putrit,' 
which  the  Scholiast  mentious.  Casaubon 
has  '  putret.'  '  Putret '  is  a  gouuine  verb, 
aud  is  likc  the  Greek  (T'f)Tro,aa.t,  T7)K(tv,  in 
Tlieocritus.  '  Ramalia'  is  in  apposition  witli 
'  articulos.'  The  kuotty  branches  of  an  old 
beech-tree  are  uot  a  bad  ilhistratiou  of  the 
joiuts  long  uuder  the  influence  of  gout.  In 
a  dittcreut  seuse  he  speaks  elsewhere  (i.  97) 
of  "  ramale  vetus  praegrandi  subere  coc- 
tum."  Horace  calls  the  gout  'nodosa' 
(Epp.  i.  1.  31),  with  rcfcrence  to  the  chalk 
stoues  here  alluded  to  iu  '  lapidosa.'  In 
'  fregerit  articulos  '  we  have  an  imitation 
of  Horace's  "  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra 
Contudit  articidos"  (S.  ii.  7.  15).  'Cras- 
sos  dies '  and  '  lucem  palustrem  '  express 
very  well  the  dull  uuwliolesome  atmosphere 
iu  which  a  life  of  idleuess  and  self-indul- 
gence  is  speut.  The  MSS.  all  seem  to  havo 
'  chiragra  ;'  but  the  metre  requires  '  chera- 
gra '  as  Beutley  says  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  7. 
15.  lu  61  the  MSS.  have  '  seri,'  or  some 
corruption  of  it.  John  of  Salisbury,  who 
quotcs  this  vcrse  (Nugae,  &c.  vii.  19),  has 
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Ilic  Campo  imlulget;  hiinf  alca  decoquit ;  illo 
In  A'enerem  est  putris  :  sed  cum  lapidosa  cheragra 
Fregerit  articulos  veteris  ramalia  fagi, 
Tinu'  crassos  transisse  dies  hicenKiue  palustrem  60 

Et  sibi  jam  seri  vitam  ingemuere  relictam. 
At  te  nocturnis  juvat  im])allescere  chartis, 
Cultor  enim  juvenum  purgatas  inseris  aures 
Fruge  Cleanthea.     Petite  hinc,  juvenesque  senesque, 
Finem  animo  certum  miserisque  viatica  canis.  65 

"  Cras  hoc  fiet."     Idem  cras  fiet.     "  Quid,  quasi  magnum 
Nempe  diem  donas  ?^^     Sed  cuni  lux  altera  venit, 
Jam  cras  hesternum  consumpsimus  :  ecce  aliud  cras 
Egerit  hos  annos,  et  semper  paulum  erit  ultra. 
Nam  quamvis  pro])e  te,  quamvis  temone  sub  uno  70 

A  ertentem  sese,  frustra  seetabere  canthum, 
Cum  rota  posterior  curras  et  in  axe  secundo. 
Libertate  opus  est,  non  hac  qua  quisque  Velina 


'  niiseri '  and  '  gemnerc'  Thc  first  Hein- 
rieh  adopts.  In  65,  on  the  other  hand, 
'niiscris'  has  been  changed  to  'seris.' 
These  shades  of  taste  are  not  safe  guides. 
We  had  better  foliow  tlie  MSS. 

64.  Fruge  Cleanfhea.']  Cleanthes  was  the 
most  devoted  disciple  and  the  successor  of 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics.  (Juv.  S. 
ii.  7,  n.)  Horace  has  "purgatam  aurem  " 
and  "Auriculas  collecta  sorde  dolentcs  " 
(Epp.  i.  1.  7,  2.  53).  Below  we  hear  of  the 
Stoic  cleaning  his  ears  with  an  infusion  of 
vinegar.  The  ears  being  kept  clean  means 
that  the  man  is  wide  awalie,  attentive,  ready 
for  observation  or  instruction.  As  to 
'  fineni '  see  S.  i.  48,  n.  '  Viatica  '  is  pro- 
vision  of  all  sorts  for  a  journey,  and  he 
calls  on  young  and  old  to  gct  from  the 
fruits  of  wisdom  provision  for  the  journey 
of  life  when  it  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
'  Canis,'  '  hoar  hairs,'  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tivc.  '  Miseris,'  the  reading  of  the  MSS., 
Heiurich  changes  to'seris,'an  eniendation 
of  Markland  for  which  there  is  no  nccessity. 
See  last  note.  He  foHows  uj)  his  advice 
by  bidding  thcm  not  to  put  oft"  this  provision 
till  tlie  niorrow,  for  that  moiTow  will  always 
have  another,  and  as  tlie  liinder  wheel  can 
never  overtake  the  front,  tliongli  it  runs  so 
uear,  so  procrastinatiou  fails  to  rcach  the 
morrow  on  wliich  its  work  is  to  be  done, 
though  it  is  but  a  day  in  advancc.  'Can- 
thus'  is  the  felly  or  iron  circuiiifercnce  of 
the  whccl,  but  is  herc  put  for  tlie  wlieel 


itself,  as  '  temo,'  the  pole,  is  put  for  the 
carriage.  Persius  is  the  carliest  author  that 
uscs  the  word  'canthus.'  Quintilian  (Iiist. 
i.  5.  8)  spcaks  of  his  using  it  as  a  reccived 
word,  though  in  fact  it  wasa  barbarism  got 
from  the  African  or  Spanish  language.  Ca- 
saubon  shows  that  it  is  Grcek. 

68.  Jam  eras  hesternum  consumpsimus :! 
Because  in  some  of  tlie  MSS.  of  Scrvius  ou 
Virg.  V.  19,  'heu'  is  insertcd  before  'con- 
sunipsimus,'  Heinrich  adopts  it,  and  Ca- 
saubon  says  the  addition  givcs  pathos  to 
the  hne.  I  do  not  think  nuich  of  the 
pathos  derived  from  e.xpletivcs,  and  none 
of  the  MSS.  have  '  heu.'  Prisciau  also 
quotes  the  verse  without  'heu  '  (xviii.  30). 
'  Hos  aunos  '  is  '  the  present  moinent,'  to- 
day.  He  says,  '  Anothcr  to-morrow  will 
have  driven  away  to-day,  aiid  tlic  time  for 
action  will  always  be  a  little  fartheron.' 

73.  Libertaie  opusest,']  According  to  tlic 
Stoics  only  tlic  sagc  was  a  frce  maii  (Hor. 
S.  ii.  7.  83,  "  Quisiiani  igitur  liber  P  Sa- 
])iens,  sibi  qui  imperiosus "),  and  sudi 
liberty,  Persius  goes  on  to  say,  every  man 
sliould  seek,  for  that  is  not  liberty  wliich  is 
givcn  to  a  slave  at  his  manumission.  The 
reading  of  the  text  is  that  of  inany  MSS. 
Most  of  the  editions  liave  '  ut '  with  or 
witliout  '  qua.'  '  Ut '  is  iiut  wanled  if 
'(juiscpie'  be  taken  Ibr  '(luicuiique,'  of 
wliidi  there  are  sevcral  examplcs  in  Plautus 
given  by  Forceliini.  Tlie  sense  is  '  wc  must 
have  liberty;  not  that  in  virtnc  of  which 
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Publius  emeruit  seabiosum  tesserula  far 

Possidet.     Heu  steriles  veri,  quibus  una  Quiritem  75 

Vertig-o  facit  !  hic  Dama  est,  non  tressis  agaso, 

Vappa  et  lippus  et  in  tenui  farragine  mendax. 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 

Marcus  Dama.     Papae  !     Marco  spondente  recusas 

Credere  tu  nummos?     Marco  sub  judice  palles?  80 

Marcus  dixit,  ita  est :  assigna,  Marce,  tabellas. 

Haec  mera  libertas  !  hoc  nobis  pilea  donant ! 


any  slave  that  is  set  free  gets  supplied  witli 
corn  at  tlie  public  expeuse.'  When  a  shive 
was  given  liis  libcrty,  he  took  his  niaster's 
praenomen  and  gentile  name.  (Juv.  S.  v. 
127,  u.)  He  became  a  citizen,  and  was 
niade  a  nieniber  of  sonie  tribe.  Here  the 
slave  is  supposed  to  belong  to  a  person  with 
the  praenomen  Publius,  and  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  Tribus  Velina,  which  and  the 
Quirina  were  the  last  that  were  added 
to  the  number  of  tribes.  (Hor.  Epp.  i. 
6.  52,  n.,  "  Hic  niultum  in  Fabia  valet, 
ille  Veliua.")  During  the  timc  of  the  Re- 
public  libertini  were  ouly  admitted  to  the 
four  city  tribes,  of  which  the  VcUna  was  not 
one,  being  named  from  the  territory  of  the 
Vehnus  iu  the  Sabiue  country.  Tliis  re- 
striction  seems  to  have  becn  removed  under 
the  Empire.  (6ee  Long's  article  Manu- 
missio,  Dict.  Ant.)  '  Emeruit '  is  a  mili- 
tary  term  for  a  soklier  who  has  servcd  his 
time.  'Velina'  is  the  abhitive  case,  and 
it  means  '  PubHus  ox  Veliua.'  See  Long's 
note  ou  Cicero,  Li  Verrem  Act.  i.  c.  8,  "  Q. 
Verrem  Romilia."  What  is  said  about  the 
*  far '  is  exphiined  on  Juv.  vii.  174-,  "  Sum- 
muhi  ue  pcreat  qua  vilis  tessera  venit  Fru- 
menti."     '  Scabiosum '  is  '  musty.' 

75.  Seic  sterilcs  «■«;•/,]  Hepities  thoseas 
ignoraut  of  the  truth,  who  thiuk  that  with 
one  tvvist  a  mau  can  be  made  a  citizen. 
This  refers  to  the  method  of  manumission 
by  the  Vindicta,  which  is  explained  iu  the 
article  referred  to  iu  the  last  note.  The 
slave  was  brought  before  the  Praetor, 
whose  lictor  laid  a  rod  (festuca)  on  his 
head,  and  declared  him  a  free  man,  '  ex 
jure  Quiritium.'  The  master  held  the  shwe 
till  the  other  part  of  the  ceremony  was 
fiuished,  andthen  he  turned  him  once  round, 
and,  aftcr  declaring  that  he  gave  him  his 
freedom,  he  removed  his  hand,  'emisit  e 
manu,'  from  which  the  term  '  mauumissio ' 
is  takeu.  See  note  ou  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  76, 
"  quem  ter  viudlcta  quaterque  Imposita 
haud  unquam  misera  formidiue  privet  ?  " 


76.  Tiic  Dama  est,  non  tressis  agaso,'^ 
'  Tliis  is  no  other  than  Dama,  a  groom  not 
worth  tlirce  ases,  a  blear-cyed  profligate, 
who  woukl  he  in  the  matter  of  a  poor  feed 
of  coru.'  '  Dama '  was  a  common  name 
for  slaves.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Demetrius. 
'  Vappa  '  is  exphiined  by  the  Schohast  on 
Horace,  S.  i.  1,  lOi,  where  see  note.  He 
derives  it  "  a  vino  corrupto  et  evanido  quod 
saporem  perdidit."  '  Farrago '  is  explained 
on  .luvenal,  S.  i.  86.  This  groom  cheated 
his  master  by  robbing  his  horse  of  his  food  : 
the  comuion  story.  [Jahn  has  '  vappa 
lippus,'  and  the  following  uote :  "  Vappa 
vocabutur  mustum,  quod  iterum  spoute 
fervebat,  qua  calamitate  deperit  sapor 
(PHn.  xiv.  20.  25),  et  omnino  vinum  vilis- 
simum,  quale  servum  decebat,  qui  immo- 
dico  ejus  usu  lippus  facius  est,  ut  vinum 
nimium  ocuUs  uocet."] 

79.  Marcus  Dama/]  See  foregoing  uotes. 
While  the  freednian  took  his  master's 
praenomen  aud  gentile  name,  lie  kept 
his  owu  name  instead  of  takiug  the  cog- 
nomen  of  liis  late  owuer.  '  Exit,'  '  turns 
out,'  is  used  as  in  Horace  CA.  P.  22),  "cur- 
rente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ?  "  and  below,  v. 
130.  The  groom  now  bccomes  a  great 
man  :  on  liis  security  no  man  can  refuse  to 
lend  moucy  ;  with  such  a  Judex  no  one 
need  fear  the  faihu-e  of  justice.  Marcus 
has  said,  aud  so  it  must  be :  Marcus  is 
called  in  to  witness  testaments.  The?e  are 
all  marks  of  a  free  man.  As  to  '  spoudere  ' 
see  Dict.  Aut.,  Art.  Obligationes.  The 
witnesses  to  a  wil!  had  not  only  to  sign  their 
name  but  to  atfix  their  seal.  '  Tabellas ' 
seems  to  mean  a  will  here,  and  is  the  usual 
woi'd.  Jalm  treats  it  as  auy  legal  docu- 
meut.  Coruutus  had  been  manumitted 
himself.     See  Introduction. 

82.  hoc  nohis  pilea  donant .']  See  note 
on  S.  iii.  106,  "  Hesterni  capite  iuduto  sub- 
iere  Quirites."  This  verse  Heiurich  gives 
to  the  uext  speaker,  It  is  better  taken  as 
the  poefs  sarcasm. 
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"An  quisquam  cst  alius  liber,  nisi  ducoio  vitam 
Cui  licct  ut  voluit  ?  licct  ut  volo  vivcrc  :   n<»i  sum 
Lil)crior  liruto?"      Mcndosc  collif^is,  in([uit 
Stoicus  hic  aurcm  mordaci  lotus  accto ; 
Hoc,  (rdiqua  accipio,)  'licet  ut  volo  vivcre^  tollc. 
"  A^^indicta  ])ost(iuam  mcus  a  Practore  recessi, 
Cur  mihi  non  liccat  jussit  ([uodcunque  voluntas, 
Exccpto  si  quid  Masuri  rubrica  vctavit  ?" 
Disce ;  sed  ira  cadat  naso  rug-osaque  sanna, 
Dum  vetcrcs  avias  tiln  de  pulmone  revello. 
Non  Praetoris  erat  stultis  dare  tenuia  rerum 
OflScia,  atque  usum  rapidae  permittere  vitae  : 


85 


90 


85.  Liberior  Bruto  ?]  To  bc  more  frce 
tbaii  Bnitus,  wbo  first  gave  bis  country 
freedoui,  is  as  niucb  as  tlie  man  can  say. 

— Mendose  coUigis,]  '  Your  conclusion  is 
bad,'  a  logical  ))brase.  As  to  tbe  uext  Hne, 
see  above,  v.  63,  n.  '  Hic  '  is  addcd  to 
'  Stoicus'  to  give  reality  to  tbe  dialogue.  In 
V.  87  tberc  are  various  readings.  Most  MSS. 
bave  '  Haec  rcliqua  accipio.'  Some  liave 
'  boc'  Some  of  tbe  obl  editors  and  Jabu  bave 
tbe  foruier;  Casaubon,  Passow,  Hciuricb, 
and  Orclli,  tlie  latter.  Tbe  MSS.  also  arc  in 
favour  of  '  licet  ilhid  ct  ut  volo.'  But  tbere 
is  good  autbority  for  tbe  rca(Ung  of  tbe  text, 
wbicli  is  better.  So  Passow,  OrcUi,  and 
Hcinricb  tbink.  [Jabu  bas  tbe  wbole  line 
tbus  : 

'  Haec   rebcjiui    accipio,   licct  illud   ct    nt 
volo  tolle.'] 

88.  Vindicta  postquani]  See  note  on 
V.  75.  'Vindicta'  is  used  by  Horace 
(quoted  in  tlie  above  note)  for  tlic  '  festuca,' 
by  wbicb  tbeact  of  manuniission  took  place, 
and  Jabn  says  it  is  so  uscd  bcre.  But  tbat 
is  not  tbc  case.  '  Manuuiissio  '  was  per- 
formed  iu  tbree  ways,  of  wbicli  onc  was 
callcd  Vindicta,  wbicb  is  cxj)biincd  by 
Mr.  Long,  Dict.  Ant.,  Arts.  Viudicatio  and 
Manumissio.  '  Meus '  is  '  my  own  projjcrty,' 
or  '  mei  juris.'  As  to  '  rubrica  '  sec  note 
on  Juv.  S.  xiv.  192,  "  jx-rlcge  rubras  Ma- 
jorum  lcgcs."  Masurius  Saljiuus  was  a 
jurisconsultus  of  eminence  in  tbc  timc  of 
Tiljcrius  and  bis  tbrcc  succcssors.  He  wrote 
a  work  of  great  autbority  on  '  jus  civile  '  in 
tbree  books.  To  tbis  work  Pcrsius  pro- 
bably  refers,  and  '  Masuri  rubrica'  is  tbe 
Liw  as  exj)oundcd  by  Masurius.  '  Vctavit '  is 
an  uuusual  form.  Sce  uote  on  Hor,  S.  i. 
4.   ^i,  "Magua  souaturuni,"  wlierc  it  is 


sbown  tbat  tbese  exccjitional  formsarenot 
contiucd  to  tbe  poets.  Hcinricli  suggcsts 
'  vctaltit,'  wbicb  would  bc  rigbt  ;  but  tbe 
MSS.  bavc  tbc  j)crfcct  form.  Two  liave 
'  vctarit,'  but  tbat  (bjcs  not  mcud  uialtcrs. 
An  unccrtaiu  instancc  of  '  vctavcram  '  oc- 
curs  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  x.  23,  Pkncus  ad 
Ciccrou.).  But  tbe  AkUnc  aud  otbcr  old 
cditious  bave  '  vetueram.' 

91.  Disce ;  sed  ira  cadat  naso'\  Tbis 
inipcrative  is  used  absolutcly  twice  before 
(S.  iii.  6G.  73).  He  says  if  tbe  man  wants 
to  know  be  wiU  teU  bim,  but  be  must  jjut 
oil"  tliat  augry  sneer  tbat  curls  bis  nosc  and 
wrinklcsbis  cbeck,  wbilc  lie  j)hicks  froni  ]iis 
brcast  tbe  okl  granchnotbcrs'  nonscuse  tbat 
lic  has  lcarnt.  '  Vetcres  avias '  sccuis  to 
bave  bccn  a  proverbial  sort  of  cxjjrcssiou. 
St.  Paul  uscs  in  tbc  same  way  ypadSfn 
fj.vdoi,  wliicb  w'e  transhitc '  oUl  wives'  fabk's,' 
in  bis  tirst  cj^istle  to  Timotby  (iv.7).  Tbe 
man  is  spouting  liis  nonsense  in  au  angry 
and  couiidcnt  way,  so  l'ersius  snys  be  will 
reUcve  bis  hings  of  it  all. 

93.  Hon  Praetoris  eraf]  Tbis  use  of  the 
inipcrfect  is  occasiouaUy  mct  witb,  as  in 
Hor.  C.  i.  37.  3,  "  Oruarc  puh'iiiar  Dcoruui 
Tcmjjus  crat  dajiibus,  sodalcs  "  (wbcre  see 
note),  and  C.  i.  27.  19,  "  Quanta  biborabas 
Cbarybdi."  Hcrc  'crat'  mcaiis  tlic  Prac- 
tor  bas  not  and  ncvcr  bad  llic  powcr 
to  iustruct  f(j(jls  in  tlic  suhtU'(hitics  of  lifc, 
csotcric  (hitics,  as  tbc  j)bilos()j)licrs  migbt 
call  tbcui,  only  to  be  lcarnt  in  tbc  scbools, 
or  to  tcacb  tbcm  bow  to  usc  tlicir  slujrt  lifc. 
V\'ilh  tbc  St(jics  all  wcrc  fools  wlio  wcrc  uot 
wisc  allcr  tbcir  fasbion.  Sce  notc  on  Hor. 
S.  ii.  3.  13,  K(j.,  "  tiiicm  mala  stultitia  ct 
(juciucun(|ue  inscitia  vcri  Caccum  agit,  iu- 
sanuin  Cbrysippi  jJorlicus  ct  grcx  Autu- 
niat." 
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Sambucam  oitius  ealoni  aptaveris  alto.  95 

Stat  contra  ratio^  et  seeretam  g-annit  in  aurem 

Ne  liceat  facere  id  quod  quis  vitiabit  agendo. 

Publica  lex  hominum  naturaque  continet  hoc  fas, 

Ut  teneat  vetitos  inscitia  debilis  actiis. 

Diluis  helleborum  certo  compescere  puncto  loo 

Nescius  examen,  vetat  hoc  natura  medendi. 

Navem  si  poscat  sibi  peronatus  arator 


95.  Samhucam  cithts  caloni]  '  You  sliall 
sooner  teauh  a  gawky  ealo  to  play  upon  tlie 
harp.'  '  Calones '  were  camp  slaves,  of  whom 
each  soldier  had  one  to  carry  his  heavy  ac- 
coutrements  (136,  n.).  They  were  chosen 
therefore  for  their  strengtli,  and  were  the 
least  hkely  to  be  fit  for  learning  the  harp. 
'  Sambuca '  was  an  castern  instrument,  and 
the  name  is  supposed  to  be  Hebrcw.  A  repre- 
sentation  of  it  is  given  in  Dict.  Ant. — uvos 
Trphs  Kvpav,  uvos  Trphs  av\6v,  were  Greek 
proverbs  which  Persius  illustrates  iu  his 
way. 

96.  secretam  gannit  in  aureni\  '  Whis- 
pers  privately  in  his  ear.'  The  MSS.  and 
editions  vary  between  'gannit'  and  'garrit.' 
Casaubon  and  Jahn  have  '  garrit.'  Most 
of  the  editors  have 'gannit.'  Lubinus  re- 
fers  to  Juv.  S.  vi.  64;  and  tliere  is  no 
doubt  '  gannit '  expresses  a  low  whisper 
better  tiian  '  garrit.'  '  Secretam  gannit  in 
aurem  '  is  like  "  scductis  committere  Di- 
vis,"  in  S.  ii.  4,  aud  "  arcanam  menchcat  in 
aurem  "  (Juv.  vi.  543). 

98.  Publica  lex  hominitm  naturaque^ 
He  says  philosophy  and  the  law  of  nature 
enforce  this  principle,  that  ignorance 
should  abstain  from  attempting  what  is 
forbiddcn  to  its  weakness.  ['  Qnod  natu- 
raHs  ratio  iuter  omncs  liomines  constituit, 
id  aput  omnes  populos  peraeque  custoditur 
vocaturque  ius  gentium,  quasi  quo  iure 
onmes  gentes  utuntur '  (Gaius  i.  §  1).  The 
terms  Jus  Gentium,  and  Jus  Naturale  are 
eqnivalent ;  and  tlie  Jus  Naturale  is 
founded  ou  tlie  '  naturahs  ratio,'  tho  com- 
mon  understauding  of  mankind.  In  this 
passage  of  Persius  we  liave  both  '  publica 
lex '  and  '  uatura,'  where  '  natura  '  appeai*s 
to  be  only  explauatory,  and  to  mean  the 
'  uaturalis  ratio,'  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  '  publica  lex.'  '  Publica  lcx/  so  far 
as  I  kuow,  is  not  a  tcrm  used  by  the 
Eoman  jurists  ;  but  it  seems  to  express  tli^ 
Jus  Naturale  of  the  Roman  jurists.  Jahn 
explaius  '  natura  '  thus  :  '  quae  unicuique 
rei  insita  est,'  but  this  is  a  mistake.] 
Horacfi  says,  "  Audax  omnia  perpeti  Gens 


humana  ruit  per  vetitum  nefas"  (C.  i.  3. 25, 
sq.),  wliere  '  vetitum '  is  used  as  it  is  here, 
for  that  which  tlie  weakness  of  man  is  for- 
bidden,  by  the  uuwritten  law  of  nature,  to 
attempt.  '  Ratio '  is  the  Stoics'  reason, 
their  philosophy.  Horace  so  uscs  it,  S.  i. 
3.  78,  "cur  non  Ponderibus  moduhsque 
suis  ratio  utitur,"  as  Heinrich  says,  aud  he 
may  be  right  in  so  taking  v.  115  of  that 
satire,  "  nec  vincet  ratio  hoc,"  though  I 
have  not  done  so  in  my  note  on  that  verse. 

100.  Diiuis  helleboruni]  Suppose  you 
take  to  mixing  mediciue  though  you  do  not 
know  how  to  regulate  the  scale.  Here  the 
'  statera,'  or  stcelyard,  is  referred  to  (see 
note  ou  S.  i.  7).  Ordinarily  'exameu' 
ineans  the  tongue  or  needle  of  the  Libra,  a 
balance,  as  iu  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  725,  "  Jupiter 
ipse  duas  aequato  examine  lances  Sustinet." 
Here  it  means  the  equipoise  (aeqnipou- 
dium),which  movesalougthebeam  (scopus) 
and  determiues  the  weight  of  the  thiug  in 
the  scale,  by  the  notch  (puuctum)  in 
whicli  it  rests  ('  compescitur '  as  Persius  has 
it),  when  the  beam  is  even.  Persius  says 
the  man  does  uot  know  how  to  stop  the 
weight  at  a  givcn  notch  or  point.  See  Dict. 
Ant.,  Trutina,  Libra.  In  the  latter  articlc 
the  Libra  is  represeuted  without  a  tongue. 
But  sucli  n:ust  have  been  of  a  ruder  sort. 
Without  the  tongue  a  pair  of  scales  could 
have  beeu  of  small  use. 

This  passage  seems  to  be  imitated  from 
Horace,  Epp.  ii.  1.  114,  sqq.  : 

"  Xavem  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abro- 

tonum  aegro 
Non  audet  nisi  qui  didicit  dare :    quod 

medicorum  est 
Promittuut    medici;    tractant    fabrilia 

fabri; 
Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  pas- 

sim." 

102.  peronatus  arafor']  As  to  'perona- 
tus  '  see  Juv.  xiv.  186,  n.  '  Luciferi  rudis ' 
is  one  so  ignorant  of  the  skies,  that  he  did 
not  know  the  morning  star  when  he  saw  it. 
Melicerta,  or  Melicertes,  was  a  sea    god, 
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Luciferi  rudis,  cxclamat  Aleliccrta  pcrisse 

Frontom  de  rebus.     Til)i  rocto  vivcre  talo 

Ars  dedit?  et  veri  speciem  di<j^nosccre  calles,  105 

Ne  qua  subaerato  mendosum  tinniat  auro  ? 

Quacciue  se<iuenda  forent  <iuac<iuc  cvitanda  vicissim, 

Illa  prius  crcta,  mox  hacc  carbone  notasti  ? 

Es  modicus  voti,  presso  Larc,  dulcis  amicis  ? 

Jam  nunc  astrinyas,  jam  nunc  g^ranaria  laxes,  110 

Luiue  luto  fixum  possis  traixsccnderc  nummum, 

Nec  gluto  sorbere  salivam  Mercurialem  ? 

"  Ilaec  mea  sunt,  teneo,''  cum  vere  dixeris,  esto 

Libcrque  ac  sapicns  praetoribus  et  Jove  dextro  : 

Sin  tu,  eum  fueris  nostrae  paulo  ante  farinae,  115 

Pelliculam  vctcrem  retines,  et  fronte  politus 

Astutam  vapido  scrvas  sub  pectore  vulpem, 

Quae  dederam  supra  repeto,  funemque  reduco. 


whose  name  was  changoil  to  Palaemon. 
'  Frons '  stanils  ibr  '  pudor.'  Juvonal  spcaks 
of  "populi  frons  ilurior  "  (viii.  189),  and 
asks  "  Quiindo  rccepit  Ejectum  semel  at- 
trita  de  fronte  pudorem  ?"  (xiii.  212.) 
Forcellini  refers  to  Horace,  Kpp.  ii.  1.  80, 
"  Clament  periisse  pudorem  Cuncti  paene 
patres  "  ['  exclamet,'  Jahn,  Heinrich]. 

101.  Tibi  recto  rivere  talo^  Thc  con- 
nexion  is  this.  Xo  man  must  profcss  to 
he  what  he  has  not  learnt  how  to  be.  '  You 
then  profess  to  be  a  free  man ;  but  have 
you  learnt  to  walk  upriyhtly,  to  distinguish 
truth  when  jou  sce  it,  to  he  sure  there  is 
not  bra.ss  under  the  gilding,  to  set  the  right 
marks  on  good  aud  bad,  to  niodcrate  your 
desires,  to  live  within  bounds,  to  be  kind  to 
your  friends,  to  join  liberality  with  pru- 
dencc,  and  to  be  indifiercnt  to  moncy  ? ' 
'  Recto  talo '  Horace  uscs,  Epp.  ii.  1.  176, 
"  an  recto  stet  fabuhi  talo."  '  Ars  '  is  here 
equivalent  to  '  ratio,'  philosophy.  For  '  spe- 
ciem  '  many  J1S8.  liave  '  specimen,'  whicli 
Jahn  adopts.  I  do  not  know  what  he  makcs 
of  '  ne  (|ua.'  '  ilendosum  tinniat '  has 
been  noticcd  abovc,  v.  25,  n.  Horace  asks 
whether  certain  extravagant  ])eople  are 
"  sani  creta,  an  carbone,  notandi  "  (8.  ii.  3. 
21G).  In  110  thcre  is  the  notion  of  Hbe- 
rality  witliout  rccklcssncss,  thcre  being  a 
time  to  shut  the  granary  door  as  wcll  as  to 
open  it.  Tlie  subjunclive,  '  astringas,' 
'  laxcs,'  has  a  jwtcntial  sense  hcre.  The 
Grceks  would  use  h.v  with  the  optative,  or 
ohs  (1  witli  the  iiifinitive.  As  to  the  coin 
dropped   in  the  niud  and  sticking  to  the 


pavement,  which  the  Scholiast  hcre  saya 
was  a  common  trick  with  boys,  see  note  on 
Hor.  Epp.  i.  16.  Gl,  "  In  triviis  fixum  (jui 
se  demittit  ob  assem."  '  Gluto,'  a  glutton, 
is  formed  from  '  glutus,'  the  throat,  like 
'cachinno'  (i.  12,  n.)  from  '  cacliinuus.' 
The  man  is  asked  whcther  he  can  pass 
a  piece  of  mouey  on  the  road  without 
feeling  his  niouth  watcr  like  a  good  fecder 
when  be  sees  a  good  disli.  The  '  saliva  '  is 
called  Mercurialis  bccause  it  is  excitcd  by 
ilercurius,  tlie  god  of  windfalls.  80  thc 
people  callcd  tlic  lucky  Damasippus  Mercu- 
rialis  (Hor.  8.  ii.  3.  25). 

115.  tiostrae  patilo  ante  farinae,']  '  Ea- 
dcm  farina,'  bread  niade  of  the  same  meal, 
is  a  proverbial  exprcssion,  like  iv  Kt^piov, 
honey  froin  the  samc  conib,  Travra  fx.ia 
k6vis,  all  come  to  the  liame  dust.  These 
proverbs  are  all  to  be  found,  witli  com- 
ments,  in  Erasmus'  collection.  What 
Persius  says  is, '  But  if  you  who  professcd 
but  now  to  be  of  our  sort  (a  free  man), 
still  keep  to  your  old  nature  and  are  only 
fair  outside,  tben  I  takc  back  thc  conces- 
sion  1  made  above,  and  draw  in  the  rope.' 
As  usual,  thcre  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
in  the  metaphors :  there  is  tbe  flour,  the 
snake  shcdding  its  skin,  the  smooth  fore- 
head,  thc  fox  in  a  vapid  breast,  and  thc 
drawing  in  of  a  ropc,  in  which  tlic  com- 
nicntators  scean  allusion  to  a  game  played 
by  boys.  Tbc  8choIiast  says  it  is  "  ad  nie 
habenas  liceiitiae  rpuis  dcdcram  traho,  duni 
libertatein  (juain  tibi  concesseram  adiino." 
I  think  this  is  the  mcauiug. 
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Nil  tibi  concessit  ratio;  cli<4"itum  exsere,  peccas  : 

Et  quid  tam  parvum  ?     Sed  nullo  ture  litabis,  120 

Haereat  in  stultis  brevis  ut  semuncia  recti. 

Haec  miscere  nefas ;  nec^  cum  sis  cetera  fossor, 

Tres  tantum  ad  numeros  satyruin  moveare  Bathylli. 

Liber  eg-o  !  Unde  datum  hoc  sumis,  tot  subdite  rebus  ? 

An  dominum  ig-noras^  nisi  quem  vindicta  relaxat?         125 

'  1,  puer,  et  strig-iles  Crispini  ad  bahiea  defer ; 

(Si  increpuit,)  cessas  nug-ator  T  servitium  acre 


119.  Nil  tibi  concessit  ratio;']  Heinrich, 
on  the  conjecture  of  Lipsius,  has  '  Ni ' 
against  all  tlie  MSS.  I  see  uo  necessity 
for  the  chauge,  though  it  is  ingenious. 
'  Nil  tibi  — '  coutiuues  what  goes  before  : 
'  ui '  would  be  the  beginuiug  of  a  new 
sentence.  '  Et  quid '  means,  '  and  yet 
what  act  is  there  so  trifliug  as  to  put  out 
vour  fiuirer  ? '     This  ouiission  of  '  tameu  ' 

.  O  T 

after  'et  is  not  uncommon.  feee  Juv. 
xiii.  91,  n.  'Et'  aud  '  tamen '  are  both 
omitted  in  S.  iii.  3.  58.  He  coutinues, 
'  You  may  tliiuk  it  strauge  that  cven  iu 
so  small  a  thiug  you  cauuot  do  right ;  but 
pray  aud  sacrifice  as  you  will,  you  will 
never  get  the  gods  to  graut  tliat  half  au 
ouuce  of  what  is  riglit  should  remain  with 
fools :'  that  is,  tlie  Stoics'  fools,  of  whoui 
Horace  says,  iu  words  like  these,  "  Excidi 
peuitus  vitium  irae  Caetera  item  uequcunt 
stultis  haereutia."  Persius  appears  often 
to  have  imitated  Horace  insensibly. 

122.  Haec  miscere  nefas  ;~\  'Haec'  is 
"stultum  cum  recto,"  as  Heinrich  says. 
A  clowu  must  not  attempt  to  dance  the 
Satyr  dance  of  Batliylkis.  Horace  (Epp. 
ii.  2.  125),  "ut  qui  Xunc  Satyrum  uuuc 
agrestcm  Cyclopa  movetur."  'Moveri' 
is  in  bothcases  equivalent  to  'saltare,'aud, 
like  that  verb,  is  coupled  with  the  accu- 
sative  (Hor.  S.  i.  5.  63,  "  Pastorem  salta- 
ret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat").  As  to  Ba- 
thyllus  se^  Juv.  vi.  63.  66,  u.  '  Tres 
tantum  ad  uumeros  moveri'  is  the  same 
as  '  tripudiare.'  See  note  on  Hor.  C.  iii. 
18.  15,  "  Gaudet  iuvisam  pepulisse  fossor 
Ter  pede  terram,"  another  instance  ap- 
pareutly  of  Persius'  iuseusible  imitation  of 
Horace's  language,  though  the  subject  is 
diflerent. 

124.  Liber  ego  .']  This  is  a  contemptu- 
ous  way  of  repeatiug  the  man's  words. 
'  Tot  subdite  rebus,'  '  the  servant  of  so 
mauy  thiugs,'  is  like  Horace  (S.  ii.  7.  75), 
"  Tune  niiln  dominus  rerum  imperiis  ho- 
luinumque  Tot  tautisque  miuor  ?" 


125.  nisi  quem  vindicta  relaxat?]  'But 
liim  whose  yoke  the  Yiudicta  removes.' 
See  note  ou  75.  The  uext  words  are 
supposed  to  be  uttered  iu  a  loud  tone  by 
some  master  to  his  servants  :  "  Suppose  you 
hear  oue  shout,  '  Go,  slave,  and  carry  down 
the  scrapers  to  Crispinus'  baths :  loiter 
you,  trifler  ?'  the  fears  of  slavery  do  not 
make  you  quickeu  your  pace,  and  there  is 
uotliing  outward  that  pulls  your  striugs." 
This  also  seems  to  come  from  Horace  (S. 
ii.  7.  81,  n.)  : 

"  Tu  milii  qui  imperitas  alii  servis  miser, 
atque 
Duceris    ut    uervis    alienis   mobile   lig- 
nura." 

The  allusiou  is  to  puppets  pulled  bj'  wires 
(vevp^anacrTa).  [Jahu  has  a  note  with 
references  to  passages  iu  whieh  this  word 
aud  others  which  coutaiu  tbe  sauie  ele- 
ments  (vevpo,  ffira)  are  used.  The  Stoics 
employed  this  word  to  express  the  passions 
which  aflect  mau,  as  we  see  in  M.  Au- 
toniuus,  ii.  2,  "uo  longer  to  be  pulled  by 
tlie  strings  like  a  puppet  to  inisocial 
movemcuts  "  (/xTj/ceVi  /caS'  opjxi^v  o.KOLvtiivr]- 
Tov  vevpoaTTaaQrjvai),  aud  x.  38;  xii.  19, 
aud  other  passages.]  As  to  '  jecore  aegro  ' 
see  S.  i.  12,  n.  Tlie  'douiiui' arepassions. 
'  Strigiles,'  '  flesh-scrapers,'  used  after 
bathing,  are  described  in  Dlct.  Ant.,  Art. 
Baths.  Crispinus'  baths,  if  there  were 
any  that  went  by  that  uame,  we  kuow 
nothing  of. 

127.  cessas  nugatorl'\  'Cessare,'  'ces- 
sator,'  were  tbe  usual  words  for  skulkiug 
slaves.  '  Cessator  '  aud  'erro'  were  syuony- 
mous.  See  Hor.  S.  ii.  7.  100,  "Xequam 
et  cessator  Davus,"  and  113,  "  teque  ip- 
sum  vitas  fugitivus  eterro"  (note).  Else- 
where  the  dealer  says,  "  Semel  hic  cessa- 
vit  et,  ut  fit,  In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pen- 
dcntis  habeuae"  (Epp.  ii.  2.  14,  sq.). 
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Te  nihil  inipellit,  nee  quiciiuam  extrinsecus  intrat 
Quod  nervos  ag-itet :  sed  si  intus  et  in  jecore  ae|2^ro 
Naseuntur  doniini,  qui  tu  impunitior  exis  130 

Atque  hic,  qvioui  aJ  stri«^iles  seutiea  et  metus  eg-it  herilis? 

Mane  piger  stertis.     "  Surge/'  inquit  Avaritia ;  "  eia 
Surge."  Negas,  instat;  "  Surge,"inquit.  "Non  queo.'^  "Surge." 
"  Et  quid  agam  ?"     "  Rogitas  ?  saperdas  advehe  Ponto, 
Castoreum,  stuppas,  ehenum,  thus,  lubrica  Coa  ;  135 

Tolle  reeens  primus  piper  e  sitiente  camelo. 


130.  qtii  tii  impunitior  fx/*]  This  is  like 
what  Diivus  says  to  his  niaster  in  the 
same  sort  of  couue.vion  in  Horace,  S.  ii.  7. 
105: 

"  Tei^o  plector  cnim.     Qui  tu  impuuitior 
illu 
Quae  parvo  sumi  nequeunt  obsonia  cap- 
tas?" 

'  Exis '  is  nsed  much  as  above,  78.  '  How 
do  you  come  ofl'  less  scathed  than  the 
slavc  tliat  gets  a  flogginir?'  As  to  '  scu- 
tica '  see  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  1 19,  "  Xe 
scutica  dignum  horribili  sectere  flagello." 
It  was  a  light  whip  with  one  thong  ('  ha- 
beua,'  see  last  note). 

132.  Maiie  j>^9^>'  stertis.'}  Here  we 
have  a  mau  who  is  distracted  between  the 
daims  of  two  masters,  Indulgence  and 
Avarice.  Avarice  has  a  hard  struggle  to 
get  l»im  out  of  bed.  '  Et  quid  agam  ?' 
'  besides,  if  I  do  get  up,  what  is  there  to 
do  ?'  a  very  common  ([uestion  with  idle 
people.  Avarice  tells  liim  to  go  and  get  a 
cargo  from  the  Euxine  und  Acgeau.  '  Sa- 
))erdae'  were  sraall  fish  caught  in  the 
tuxine  and  salted  for  exportation.  [Jahn 
has  "  '  Kogitas  ?'  Eu  saperdam."]  Beavers 
were  in  former  times  abundant  on  the 
north  shores  of  the  Euxine.  See  Strabo, 
iii.  p.  163,  and  Virg.  Georg.  i.  58,  "  viro- 
saque  Pontus  Castorea."  Flax,  from  the 
coarser  fibres  of  which  tow  was  made,  was 
impx)rted  from  Egypt  iu  large  quantities. 
Indian  peppers  (55)  and  Arabian  fraukin- 
cense  would  be  shipped  at  tbe  ports  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Virgil  says,  "  Sola 
India  nigrum  Fert  ebeuum,  sdHs  est  turea 
virga  Sabaeis  "  (Georg.  ii.  117),  on  which 
Heyne  says  Virgil  by  India  may  mean 
Abyssinia  where  ebony  grows.  It  coidd  not 
have  been  brought  overland  from  tlie  East 
Indies,  but  niay  have  come  by  the  Ked 
Sea  through  Egypt.  As  to  the  Coan 
dresses  see  notes  on  .luv.  ii.  GG;  vi.  25!); 
viii.  101.  It  is  sui)])oscd  silk  was  tbe 
chief  part  of  the  material  used,  though  the 


texture  was  open  aud  transparent.  Gib- 
bon  has  remarks  on  the  use  and  manu- 
facture  of  silk  by  the  ancients,  which  will 
entertainthe  reader  (caps.  xl.,  liii.).  He 
attril)utes  these  mauufacturcs  to  Ceos. 
'  Lubrica '  is  '  smooth.'  I  think  it  not 
unlikely  again  that  Persius  niay  uncon- 
sciously  have  had  in  mind  Horace's  '  Lu- 
brica  conchylia'  (S.  ii.  4.  30),  and  trans- 
ferred  to  the  silk  the  epithet  of  tbe  fish 
from  which  it  was  dyed,  as  .luvenal  speaks 
of  '  couchylia  Coa '  (viii.  101),  for  Coan 
dresses  dyed  with  purple.  Jahn  thinks 
Coa  here  may  mean  Coan  wines  (Hor.  S.  ii. 
4.  29),  and  'lubrica'  that  they  are  easily 
swallowed. 

136.  e  sitiente  cameloJ]  The  ancients 
knew  that  a  camel  could  go  long  without 
di-ink,  but  they  did  not  know  the  provision 
of  nature  by  wbich  it  is  enabled  to  do  so. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  viii.  18)  says  it  can  go  with- 
out  water  for  four  days,  but  it  is  certain 
it  cau  go  many  more.  Avarice  bids  the 
man  hasten  and  be  the  first  to  buy  the 
pepper  directly  it  was  taken  off  the  back 
of  the  beast.  She  bids  hnn  turn  a  bar- 
gain,  tell  lies  and  swear  to  them.  And 
when  he  answers,  '  Jove  will  hear  him,' 
she  calls  him  a  dolt,  and  says  be  must 
starve  if  be  intends  to  live  with  the  fear  of 
Jove  before  bis  eyes.  '  Verte  aliquid  '  is 
propcrly  '  make  an  exchauge  ;'  "  negotiare 
et  speciem  pro  specie  muta "  (.Schol.)  : 
here  a  cheating  bargain  is  implied.  '  Eheu !' 
is  contemptuous  ;  '  whew  ! '  our  comie 
writers  would  say,  tryiug  to  write  a 
whistle.  '  Varo,'  the  Scholiast  says,  is  a 
soldier's  servant :  "  varones  dicuntur  scrvi 
niilitum,  qui  utique  stultissimi  suiit,  scrvi 
scilicet  .servorum."  '  Calo  '  was  the  Ko- 
man  name  for  such  (see  above,  95,  n.). 
'  Varo,'  or  '  baro,'  as  it  is  otherwise  writ- 
ten,  is  said  to  have  beeu  a  Gaulish  word. 
(See  Forcellini.)  Tlie  confusion  of  B  aiid 
V  has  bccn  noticed  before.  (.luv.  xvi. 
56,  n.)  Kutgersius,  Lect.  Venusinae, 
c.  23,  .says  all  that  nccd  be  said  ou  the 
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Verte  aliquid  ;  juva/^     "  Sed  Juppiter  audiet/'     "  Eheu  ! 

Varo,  reg-ustatum  digito  terebrare  salinum 

Contentus  perages^  si  vivere  cum  Jove  tendis/^ 

Jam  pueris  pellem  succinctus  et  oenophorum  aptas.        140 

Ocius  ad  navem  !  Nihil  obstat  quin  trabe  vasta 

Aegaeum  rapias,  nisi  sollers  Luxuria  ante 

Seductum  moneat :  "  Quo  deindcj  insane,  ruis?  quo  ? 

Quid  tibi  vis  ?  calido  sub  pectore  mascula  bilis 

Intumuit;  quam  non  extinxerit  urna  cicutae.  145 

Tun^  mare  transilias  ?  tibi  torta  cannabe  fulto 

Coena  sit  in  transtro_,  Veientanumque  rubellum 


sulvject.  Eubbing  tbe  salt  cellar  iuto 
holes  to  get  the  last  grain  of  salt  expresses 
the  extreuiity  of  poverty.  Becker  (Cha- 
ricles,  Esc.  on  the  Mcals,  -^.  252,  Eug. 
Abr.)  compares  a  Greek  proverb,  ii\iav 
Tpviruv,  aud  says  tlie  salt  ceUar  so  often 
alhuled  to  was  kept  ou  the  table  for  the 
guests  to  eat  salt  with  their  wiue,  a  prac- 
tice  which  appears  to  have  beeu  common. 
See  Pkit.  Symp.  iv.  4.  3,  ov  fiSvov  Trphs 
rpo<p7]v  dWa.  Kal  nphs  ttStov  u^ov  €ia\v  ol 
aAes.  However,  there  cau  be  uo  reft-reuce 
to  wiue-drinkiug  here.  The  niau  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  reduced  to  his  hist  grain  of 
salt,  aud  to  be  starviug. 

140.  Jam  pueris  pellem  succinctHS~\ 
Avaritia  ends  her  speech  at  'tendis.' 
Theu  thc  man  is  supposed  to  be  iu  a 
hurry  to  obey  her;  he  gets  himself  aud 
his  slaves  ready  for  the  voyage.  'Pellis' 
is  a  coat  of  leather,  aud  '  oeuophoriis '  a 
jar  of  wiue.  See  Horace,  S.  i.  6.  109. 
Heinrich  has  a  conjectural  readiug,  "  Jam 
puer  it  pellem  succinctus  et  oeuophorum 
aptus."  I  thiuk  the  MSS.  readiug  is 
better.  '  Succiuctus'  represeuts  the  mau's 
haste,  and  adds  force  to  the  liue  which 
the  two  participles  ouly  weakeu.  There 
is  the  authority  of  oue  MS.  for 'aptus,' 
aud  Virgil  speaks  of  the  sky  as  "  stellis 
ardeutibus  aptuui "  (Aeu.  iv.  482),  and 
Ennius,  iu  a  fragmeut  quoted  by  Cicero 
(Otf.  iii.  29),  has  "  O  fides  alma  apta  pin- 
nis."  But  for  'pueris'  there  isno  variant, 
except  'puer,  is.'  As  to  '  succinctus '  see 
uote  ou  Hor.  S.  i.  5.  5,  "altius  ac  nos 
Pracciuetis." 

141.  Ocius  ad  navem  .']  '  Off  to  your 
ship  !'  This  seems  to  be  the  poefs  ex- 
clamatiou  while  the  mau  hesitates,  drawu 
back  by  I^uxuria,  Self-iudulgence ;  like 
that  of  Horace  (S.  i.  1.  17j,  '•  Hiuc  vos, 
Vos  hiuc  mutatis  discedite  partibus  :  Eia  ! 


Quid  statis  ?  Noliut."  Jahn  says  it  is 
the  mau  speakiug  to  liis  slaves ;  Heinrich, 
that  it  is  a  sailor  singiug  out  to  them  to 
come  on  board.  '  Aegaeum  rapere  '  is  like 
'  viam  corripere,'  aud  expresses  haste. 
Self-iudulgence  is  called  'sollers,'  inge- 
nious,  as  it  usually  is  in  iuveuting  rea- 
sons  for  idleness.  'Seductum'  is  used  as 
iu  S.  ii.  4,  "  Quae  nisi  seductis  nequeas 
committcre  Divis."  '  Deinde '  iu  such 
questious  expresses  surprise,  like 'taudem.' 
'  Quid  tibi  vis  ?'  'What  do  you  mean  ?' 
is  a  comuiou  formula,  as  Bentley  has 
showu  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  6.  29,  where  he 
has  altered  the  text  to  introduce  it.  '  Mas- 
cula '  perhaps  means  headstrong,  violeut. 
'  Cicuta,'  hemlock,  was  used  as  an  anti- 
febrile  mediciue.  See  note  ou  Hor.  Epp. 
ii.  2.  53,  "Quae  poteruut  unquam  satis 
expurgare  cicutae." 

146.  Tun'  mare  fransilias  .?]  '  Are  you 
the  mau  to  cross  the  seas,  to  sleep  in  a 
hammock,  and  eat  your  diuner  ofF  a  rower's 
beuch  ?  '  This  is  Heinrich's  version. 
Juveual  (iii.  82)  has  "  fultusque  toro 
meliore  recumbet."  Casaubou  takes  it 
diflerently,  'Are  you  the  mau  to  sit  upon 
a  rope  (a  coil,  I  suppose),  and  eat  ofl'  a 
bench  ?'  I  thiuk  this  is  right.  There  is 
nothing  about  sleepiug.  Hoi"ace  uses 
'  transiliunt '  in  this  way  (C.  i.  3.  25), 
"impiae  Non  tangeuda  rates  transiliunt 
vada,"  which  very  likely  Persius  remem- 
bered.  The  wine  of  Veii  was  held  eheap 
in  Horace's  time  (see  S.  ii.  3.  143),  aud 
Martial  abuses  it  (i.  104.  9),  "  Veieutaui 
bibitur  faex  crassa  rubelli."  The  quality 
is  supposed  here  to  be  made  still  worse  by 
the  bad  pitching  of  the  '  amphora.'  But 
sailors  would  not  mind  that.  '  Obba  '  was 
a  vessel  of  some  sort  with  a  broad  bottom, 
for  which  reasou  he  calls  it  '  sessilis,'  one 
that  sits  linu. 
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Exluilet  vapida  lacsiini  ]>i«H'  scssilis  obha  ? 
Quid  petis?  iit  miinini,  (pios  liii-  iiuincunce  modosto 
XutriiTas,  ])era«>"int  avidos  sudaiv  tlounoes?  150 

Induliife  Genio,  eaq^anius  duleia,  nostrum  est 
Quod  vivis  :   eiiiis  et  Manes  et  ialmla  lies; 
[Vive  memor  leti,  Tu^-it  hora,  hoe  quod  }o(|uor  inde  est.]" 
En  (juid  ag-is  ?  dui^liei  in  diversum  seinderis  liamo, 
Ilunceine  an  huuc  sequeris.     Subeas  alternus  oportet    155 
Aneipiti  obse(iuio  dominos,  altcrnus  oberres  : 
Nec  tu,  cum  obstiteris  semcl  instantique  negaris 
Parere  impcrio,  "  Rupi  jam  vincula/^  dicas. 
Nam  et  luctata  canis  nodum  abripit :  attamen  illi 
Cum  fug-it  a  collo  trahitur  pars  longa  catenae.  IGO 

"  Dave,  cito  (hoc  credas  jubeo)  finire  dolores 


149.  qiios  hic  quinctince  modesto]  The 
lcgal  intcrcst  was  twelvc  pcr  ccnt.  pcr  an- 
nuni.  (Juv.  ix.  7,  n.)  Five  pcr  ccnt. 
tlicretbrc  was  niodcvato  intcrcst ;  but  it  is 
better,  8clf-iudulgcuce  says,  tlian  a  grecdy 
clcvcn  pcr  ccnt.  got  with  so  niuch  labour. 
Wc  niay  infcr  froni  this,  that  nioney  could 
not  bc  lcnt  on  good  sccurity  at  Ihis  tinie 
at  a  higlicr  ratc  of  iutcrest  than  fivc  per 
cent.,  th(nigh  twelve  yvr  ccnt.  niight 
lcgally  be  takcn.  Jabn  and  others  (luote 
in  conuexion  witli  '  nutricras  '  "  nuuimos 
aheuos  pascet,"  in  Horace,  Epp.  i.  18.  35. 
But  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  hcre. 
Heinrich's  rcniark  is  niorc  to  the  purpose, 
that  the  capital  is  lookcd  ujion  as  tlie 
mothcr  of  tlie  intcrcst,  whcrcfore  the 
Grecks  called  it  t6kos.  '  Peragant  sn- 
dare '  is  to  go  on  till  thcy  have  swcatcd 
cleven  per  cent.,  which  is  coarser  in 
Enghsh  tlvpn  in  Latin.  All  the  editors 
but  Hcinrich  havc  'pergant'  on  small 
autliority. 

151.  huluhje  Genio,]  See  note  on  S.  ii. 
3,  "  Fuiuh;  nHruni  Genio."  '  To  indulge 
your  Gcnius  '  is  only  another  expression 
for  indulging  your.sclf.  '  Luxuria '  goes 
on,  '  Let  us  cnjoy  all  tliat  is  plcasant,  all 
we  can  call  our  own  is  the  nionicnt  we  are 
living.'  Tliough  tliis  is  gcncral  he  ex- 
l)rcsses  it  by  the  sccond  jicrson  in  '  vivis  :' 
'vivimus'  or  'vivitur'  would  bc  niore 
rcgular.  '  Quod  vivis  '  might  be  '  quod 
tempus  vivis/  an  expression  hke  that  of 
Juvcnal  (xii.  128),  "  Vivat  Pacuvius(iuacso 
vcl  Ncstora  totuni."  Jalin  takcs  it  dif- 
fercntly.  '  You  owe  it  to  mc  tbat  yju 
live,  i.  c.  revcra  vita  friicris,'  wbich  is 
wrong.     '  Mancs  ct  fai)ula  '  arc  nicant  to 


be  taken  as  identical.  See  note  on  Juve- 
nal,  S.  ii.  119.  Heiurich  cndoscs  v.  153 
in  brackets,  and  it  niay  well  be  so  lcft. 
It  is  feeble  and  redundaut,  a  monkish 
marginal  verse  that  has  got  iuto  tlie  text. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Jerouic 
rcfcrs  to  it  in  the  place  quotcd  by  Jahu. 
[Comp.  Horace,  C.  i.  11.  7,  "  Uuni  loqui- 
mur,  fugerit  iuvida  Actas."] 

15  i.  /i»  qiiid  agis  .']  Tlie  poet  goes  on 
again.  Hc  likcns  the  man  in  his  dilcmma 
to  a  fish  with  two  hooks  in  his  niouth, 
while  he  struggles  to  get  free  of  one  he 
gcts  more  fixcd  l\y  the  other.  '  Duplici 
hamo '  is  like  '  duplice  iicu,'  a  couple  of 
figs,  Horace.  S.  ii.  2.  122.  [The  '  duplcx 
ficus '  of  Horace  seems  to  bc  a  fig  sjilit 
opcu  from  thc  broad  end,  and  lcft  with 
the  two  other  cuds  attachcd  :  anothor  fig 
split  open  in  the  same  way  is  then  placcd 
on  it,  so  that  the  two  insidcs  iit.  Tliis 
niakes  a  pair  of  figs  adhcring  togcthcr. 
Such  figs  may  now  be  secn  in  ihe  island  of 
Isehia  near  Naples.]  Tlie  only  solution 
of  the  man's  diiiiculty  is  that  hc  niust  obcy 
thcm  alternatcly.  '  Ancipiti  obseiiuio  '  is 
like  'Marsanccps,'and  means  anobedicnce 
rcudcred  first  to  one  and  thcn  to  the  other. 
'  01)crrare'  is  '  to  run  away.'  '  Instanti '  is 
'  tbreatening.' 

IGL  Dave,  cifo  {hoc  credas  jubeo)] 
Hcrc  we  havc  another  slave.  Like  Horaco 
(S.  ii.  3.  259,  sqq.),  Persius  has  imitatcd 
tiic  first  sccne  in  the  Knnuchus  of 
Tcrcnce  in  part  of  the  following  dialoguc. 
For  Parmeno  iu  thc  ])lay  wc  liavc  licrc 
Davus,  and  for  Phacdria,  Chacrcslratus, 
who  bcgins  by  saying  bc  nicans  to  put  an 
cnd  to    his  gricf  and  his  .profiigate  way 
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Pvaeteritos  meditor  "  (erudum  Cliaerestratus  ung-uem 

Abrodens  ait  haec).     "An  siccis  dedecus  obstem 

Cog-natis  ?     An  rem  patriam  rumore  sinistro 

Limen  ad  obscoenum  frangam,  dum  Chrysidis  udas       165 

Ebnus  aute  fores  extincta  cum  face  canto  ?" 

"Eug-e,  puer;  sapias,  Dis  depellentibus  agnam 

Percute.^''     "  Sed  censen^  plorabit,  Dave^  relicta?^' 

"  Nugaris  :  solea,  puer,  objui-gabere  rubra, 

Ne  trepidare  velis  atque  artos  rodere  casses.  170 


ofliviug  together  at  one  time.  'Crudum 
abrodens'  is  biting  or  tearing  it  to  the 
quick.  He  asks  if  he  should  contiuue  to 
oppose  the  good  counsel  of  his  soher  rela- 
tions  and  be  a  disgrace  to  theni.  '  Siccis ' 
is  used  by  Horace  iu  this  sense,  C.  i.  18.  3, 
"  Siccis  omnia  nam  dura  Deus  proposuit." 
'  Rem  fi-angere '  is  also  uscd  by  Horacc,  S. 
ii.  3.  18,  "  Postquani  omnis  res  niea  Januni 
Ad  medium  fracta  est."  '  Limen  ad  obscoe- 
num  '  is  hke  '  invisis  foribus  '  in  the  same 
satire,  v.  262. 

165.  udas  Eb>'ius  ante  fores~\  Lovers 
poured  wine  on  their  mistresses'  doors,  or 
daubed  them  with  swcet  oiutment.  In 
the  first  scene  of  Phiutus'  Curculio,  Phae- 
dromus  pours  winc  on  the  door  of  his  mis- 
tress  and  says, 

"Agite,  bibite,  festivae  fores  ! 
Potate,  fite  mihi  volentes  propitiae." 

Lucretius  (iv.  1177)  has 

"At    lacrimans    exclusus    amator    limina 

saepe 
Floribus  et  sertis   operit,  postesque  su- 

perbos 
Unguit  amaracino,et  foribus  miser  oscula 

figit." 

Martial  (x.  13)  has 

"Ad  nocturna  jaces  fastosae  limiua  moechae 
Et    uiadet,  heu !    lacrimis    ianua  sur- 
da  tuis. 

So  in  Ovid  (Metam.  xiv.  708,  sqq.)  Iphis 
weeps  at  the  doors  of  his  Trojan  love: 

"Interdum  madidas  lacrimarum  rore  co- 
ronas 
Postibus    intendit,   posuitque  iu  limine 

duro 
Molle  latus,tristique  serae  convicia  fecit." 

His  torcli  was  amoug  thc  lovcr's  arms  which 
he  ofiered  to  Venus,  in  Horace  (C.  iii. 
26.  6)  : 


" Hic  hic  ponite  lucida 

Funalia  et  vectes  et  arcus 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces." 

A  pitiful  serenade  sung  by  a  despairing 
lover  before  his  mistress's  door,  is  the  tenth 
ode  of  Horace's  third  book,  beginuing  "Ex- 
tremum  Tanain  si  biberes,  Lyce."  Ovid 
(Fasti,  V.  339)  has 

"  Ebrius  ad  durum  formo«ae  limen  amicae 
Cantat;    habent    imctae  mollia  serta 
comae." 

167.  Euge,  puer ;  sapias,']  The  slave 
applauds  his  master's  intention,  and  bids 
him  be  wise,  and  sacrifice  a  lamb  to  the 
gods  avcrters  of  evil, '  dii  averrunci,'  as  they 
were  called,  or  by  the  Greeks  awoTpSiratoi, 
aXe^iKaKot.  The  gods  universally  received 
in  this  charactcr  were  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
and  among  the  heroes,  Hercules  and  the 
Dioscuri.  But  individuals  had  their  own 
protecting  gods,  and  for  particular  evils 
there  were  particidar  divinities,  which  took 
their  names  from  the  ills  thej'  averted,  as 
Febris,  Rob-gus,  Timor,  and  others.  '  Sa- 
pias,  percute '  is  like  Horace's  "  Sapias, 
viua  liques,  et  spatio  brevi  Spem  lougam 
reseces"  (C.  i.  11.  6). 

168.  Sed  censen'  plorahit,']  He  begins  to 
hcsitate,  and  we  know  what  that  leads  to 
under  sucli  circumstances.  The  slave  tells 
him  he  is  a  fool,  and  if  he  goes  back  she 
will  beat  him  with  her  slipper.  "  Utiuam 
tibi  commitigari  videam  sandalio  caput," 
says  Gnatho  to  the  valiant  captaiu  (Ter. 
Eun.  V.  7.  4). 

170.  Ne  trepidare  velis']  According  to 
the  usual  punctuation  thisverse  is  separated 
from  the  one  before  it  by  a  full  stop.  Tliis 
makes  the  words  a  bidding  of  Davus.  I  do 
not  take  it  so.  The  woman  he  says  will 
beat  him  with  her  slipper  and  teach  him  not 
to  fret  and  bite  his  toils.  As  to  '  trepidare,' 
which  expresses  confiision  in  various  ways, 
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Xuno  fcrus  et  violons  :  at  si  vocot,  haud  mora  dieas, 
'  Quidnam  ig-itur  faciam  ?  nec  nunc  cum  arcessat  et  ultro 
Supplioot  aooodam  ?'     Si  totus  ot  intoj^or  illinc 
Exieras,  noc  nuno/^     Hio,  hic  quem  quaerimus,  hic  est, 
Non  in  festuca  lictor  quam  jactat  ineptus.  175 

Jus  haliot  illo  sui  palpo  (juem  ducit  hiantem 
Cretata  ambitio  ?     Vi<^-ila  et  cicer  ingore  large 
Rixanti  populo,  nostra  ut  Floralia  possint 
Aprici  mominisse  senes  :  qiiid  pulcrius? — At  cum 


sce  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii.  11. 4.  '  Haud  itiom  ' 
mtist  bc  joined  closcly  with  '  dicas.' 
'  Straifjlitway  you  would  say,  What  then 
niust  I  do?'  Jahn  has  ^  haud  mora, 
dicas,'  inaking  tlicse  words  tlic  man's 
answer  to  thc  summons.  What  follows  is 
copied  closely  from  TiTcncc  (Eimuch.  i.  1), 
and  Horace  has  copied  it  as  closclv  (Sat. 
ii.  3.  262) : 

"  Quid  igitur  faciam  ?  Xon  cam  ?  ne  nunc 
quidem 
Quum  arcessor  ultro." 

Tlic  answcr  of  the  slave  is, '  You  would  not 
even  now  if  you  had  lcft  hcr  whole  and 
sound.  Here,  here  is  thc  niaii  we  look  for ; 
here,  not  in  tlie  rod  whicli  the  silly  lictor 
flourishes  '  (v.  75,  n.).  Horace  has  "  Hic 
est  ant  nusquam  quod  quaerimus,"  Epp.  i. 
17.  39.  The  mau  Pcrsius  means  is  he  who 
is  '  totus  et  integcr.'  Terence  has  '  ne 
nunc  quidera,'  and  therefore  Jahn  and 
Heinrich  have  '  ne  nunc  '  here,  as  Bentley 
has  in  the  corrcsj)onding'  ])lace  of  Horace. 
But  the  best  MSS.  and  carly  cditors,  as 
well  as  Passow  and  Orcili,  have  '  ncc  nunc,' 
which  is  cquivalent  to  'ne  nunc  quidem.' 
'  Ne  nunc,'  if  it  is  Latin,  iias  not  the  force 
of '  nec  nunc'  Sevcral  MSS.  liave  '  nuuc 
nunc'  in  171-,  wliidi  only  supports  '  nee,' 
botli  words  beingr  abbreviatcd  iu  the  MSS. 
176.  Jus  hahet  ille  sui  palpo^  He  takes 
anotlier  casc,  and  asks  "is  that  cajoling  fel- 
low  '  sui  juris '  who  is  led  opcn-moutlied 
by  ambition  ?  "  A  man  who  was  '  sui 
juris '  was  not  in  the  legal  power  of 
another.  [This  term  '  sui  juris  '  is  used  l)y 
the  Roman  law  writcrs  wlicn  tliey  are 
speaking  of  the  Law  of  Pcrsoiis  or  tliat  part 
of  Law  whicb  treats  of  thc  legal  condition 
of  persons  :  "  sequitur  de  iure  pcrsonarum 
alia  divisio,  nam  (luaodam  personac  sui 
iuris  sunt,  quaedam  alieuo  iuri  subiectac." 
Gaius,  i.  §  18.]  '  Palpo '  is  a  noun  formed 
like  'cacliinno'  (S.  i.  12,  n.),  and  means  a 
flatterer,   sucii  as  one  nmst  be    wiio  goes 


about  canvassing  for  votes.  '  Hiantem  ' 
e.xprcsscs  tlie  man's  eagemcsiJ,  as  in  Hor. 
S.  i.  2.  88,  "  ne  si  facies  ut  sacpe  dccora 
Molli  fulta  pede  est,  emptorein  inducat 
hiantem."  'Ambitio'is  called  '  cretata,' 
because  candidates  had  their  togas  well 
whitened  with  '  creta,'  ful]er's  carth,  from 
which  practice  they  got  their  name.  See 
note  on  Hor.  S.  ii.  2. 61,  and  above  S.  ii.  40, 
"  quamvis  te  albata  rogarit." 

177.  Vif/ila  et  cicer  ingere  large"]  So 
in  Horace  the  man  Servius  Oppidins  says 
to  his  sons,  "  In  cicere  atque  faba  bona  tu 
pcrdasque  lupinis,  Latus  ut  in  Circo  spatiere 
ct  acneus  ut  stes,"  S.  ii.  3.  182,  sq.,  where 
it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  thc  Sdioliast 
that  the  aediles  were  wont  at  the  Ploralia 
to  distribute  grain  to  the  peoplc.  '  Nostra 
Floralia '  is  the  poet  ideutifying  himself 
ironically  with  the  mau  of  the  text.  The 
Floralia  were  celebrated  in  lionour  of  Flora 
from  the  28th  of  April  to  the  2nd  of  May 
inclusive,  with  niuch  dissijjation  aiid  licen- 
tiousness.  Tho  old  mcn  are  callcd  '  aprici ' 
because  they  love  the  sun.  See  note  ou 
S.  iv.  18.     As  to  '  ingero,'  see  v.  6,  n. 

179.  At  cum  Jlerodis  venere  dies,^  Other 
slaves  are  those  of  superstition,  and  to  these 
he  now  passes.  The  Scholiast  says  tliat 
'  Hcrodis  dies'  means  the  birthday  of 
Hcrod  the  Grcat  obscrvcd  by  his  sect  tlie 
Herodians.  Whethcr  this  king's  birth- 
day  was  kept  or  not  I  do  not  believe 
Persius  knew  or  carcd,  any  morc  than 
Horace's  friend  knew  what  he  was  speaking 
of  when  he  excused  hiinself  on  the  score  of 
the  day  being  tlic  thirtieth  sabbath  (S.  i. 
9.  OJ,  "  hodie  triccsima  sabbata  ").  Tlie 
Romans  were  wcll  ac(|uaintcd  with  the 
name  of  Hcrod,  who  rnlcd  Judaca  in  the 
intcrcst  of  Rome,  and  whose  party  was 
favourable  to  thc  Koman  governinent. 
.Tose])hus  refers  to  thc  illuminations  at  the 
.Tcwisb  fcstivals  (c.  Ajjion.  ii.  10).  He  says 
ironically  in  answer  to  a  cliarge  tliat  they 
liad  bcen  imposed  upon  by  a  fellow  acting 
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Herodis  venere  dles,  unetac|ue  fenestra  180 

Dispositae  pinjj-uem  nebulam  vomiiere  lucernae 
Portantes  violas,  rubrumque  amplexa  catinum 
Cauda  natat  thunni^  tumet  alba  tidelia  vino ; 
Labra  moves  tacitus  recutitaque  sabbata  palles. 
Tunc  nigri  lemures  ovoque  pericula  rupto,  185 

Tunc  grandes  Galli  et  cum  sistro  lusca  sacerdos 
Incussere  deos  inflantes  corpora,  si  non 
Praedictum  ter  mane  caput  g-ustaveris  alli. 
Dixeris  haec  inter  varicosos  Centuriones, 


Apollo  with  the  help  of  torches;  Kvxvov 
yap  ouSeirci)  SrjKov  oti  irpSaOev  ewpdKacrtv 
ul  ras  TucavTas  Kal  TrjXiKavTas  \vxvo- 
Kaias  i-KiTeAovvTes.  The  wiudows  Persius 
speaks  of  as  anoiuted  with  oil,  and  the 
lamps  crowned  with  violets.  See  Juv.  xii. 
89,  sqq.  '  Rubrum  catiuum  '  is  a  dish  of 
red  clay,  aud  most  of  the  Itahau  pottery 
was  of  that  colour.  '  Fidelia  '  occurs  twice 
in  S.  iii.  vv.  22,  73.  '  Labra  moves  taci- 
tus '  is  an  imitation  of  Horace's  "  Labra 
movet  metueus  audiri"  (Epp.  i.  16.  60). 
See  notes  on  S.  ii.  3  and  on  Juveual  xiv. 
96: 

"Quidam  sortiti    metucntem   sabbata  pa- 
trem 
Nil  praeter  uubes  et  caeli  numcn  ado- 
rant." 

Persius  meaus  that  the  man  at  these  Jewish 
festivals  adopts  their  way  of  prayiug  in 
silence,  of  which  Tacitus  says  "  Judaci 
mente  sola  unuuKiue  nunien  intelligunt" 
(Hist.  V.  5).  Persius  adds  that  the  man 
stands  iu  av,-e  of  the  sabbath,  to  which  he 
transfers  the  epithet  that  belougs  to  the 
Jews  themselves.  As  to  these  supersti- 
tions  see,  besides  the  above  passage  of 
Juvenal,  vi.  159,  n.  542,  n. 

185.  Tunc  nigri  lemures']  Lemures 
aud  Larvae  were  spirits  of  the  bad,  as 
Maues  aud  Larcs  were  of  the  good.  See 
iiote  ou  Hor.  Epp.  ii.  2.  209,  "Xocturnos 
lemures  porteutaque  Thessala  rides  ? " 
The  Scholiast  exphiins  the  dangers  of  the 
broken  e^^.  He  says  that  eggs  were  put 
by  the  priests  on  tlie  fire  to  roast,  and  if 
oue  brolce  it  porteuded  mischicf  to  him  for 
whom  the  trial  was  made,  or  to  his  pro- 
perty.  There  were  various  superstitious 
about  eggs,  such  as  that  as  soon  as  the  iu- 
side  was  eaten  the  spoou  should  be  thrust 
throngh  the  shell.  Witches  used  them  in 
their  incantations.     Livia  is  said  to  have 


ascertained  by  hatching  a  beu's  egg  by 
artificial  means,  and  its  producing  a  cock, 
that  the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant 
would  be  a  boy  (Sueton.  Tib.  14.  PHu. 
H.  X.  X.  55).  Eggs  were  used  for  other 
superstitious  purposes  (see  Pluui's  note). 

186.  Tunc  grandes  Galli']  These  are  the 
pricsts  of  Cybele.  '  Tuuc — tunc '  are  '  now 
one  and  uow  the  other.'  See  uotes  on  Juv. 
S.  ii.  111 ;  vi.  511.  .'Grandes  Galli '  cor- 
respouds  to  the  '  ingens  Semivir'  of  the 
latter  passage.  As  to  'sistrum' see  notc 
ou  Juv.  xiii.  93,  and  Wilkinson's  Auc. 
Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  sqq.  '  Lusca  sacer- 
dos '  is  here  the  priestess  of  Isis,  to  whom 
this  instrument  particularly  belonged,  and 
with  it  she  struck  blind  those  with  whom 
she  was  angry,  as  Juveual  says  (1.  c),  "  Isis 
et  irato  feriat  mea  lumiua  sistro."  The 
priestess  is  therefore  called  '  lusca.'  She 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  touch  of 
the  goddess'  '  sistrum.' 

187.  Tncussere  deos  injlantes  corpora,~\ 
The  influences  usually  attributed  to  Isis 
are  here  assigned  to  the  several  causes 
uamed.  '  The  gods  that  swell  out  men's 
bodies '  is  ouly  a  way  of  expressiug  their 
various  diseases  sent  by  the  gods.  "  Et 
phthisis  et  vomicae  putres,"  as  Juvenal 
says  iu  a  similar  counexiou  (1.  c).  Turue- 
bus  (Adv.  xviii.  12,  quoted  by  Plura)  has 
some  remarks  about  the  superstitious  use 
of  garlic,  but  they  throw  no  light  on  this 
place.  It  is  enough  that  the  Egyptians 
held  this  herb  in  particular  revereuce,  and 
it  may  be  assumed,  in  tbe  abscnce  of  in- 
formation,  that  the  ccremony  of  eating  a 
head  of  garlic  three  times  iu  the  morniug 
(three  successive  mornings,  as  it  seems), 
was  invented  by  Persius  for  this  occasion. 
189.  Dixeris  haec  inter'\  This  is  the 
commou  construetion  for  '  suppose  you  tell 
it.'  See  note  on  Hor.  S.  i.  1.  45.  '  Haec' 
means  all  that  has  been  said  about  liberty. 
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Continuo  orassum  ridet  Vulfenius  in^ens, 
Et  centum  Graeeos  eurto  eentusse  lieetur. 


190 


TIic  Ccnturioiis  arc  broupht  in  ap-un,  lan;;li- 
iup  at  all  tliis  pliilosopliy.  Scc  S.  iii.  78, 
8«jq.  '  Varicosus '  is  takcn  by  tlic  coniuicn- 
tators  pcncrally  to  bc  dcrivcil  froin  '  varix,' 
a  swclling  of  tlic  vcins.  Tlie  tirst  syllable 
of  that  word  is  saiil  by  Forccllini  to  bc  lonj;  : 
[but  he  is  corrcctwl  by  Furlauctto.]  In 
Ovid,  Ars  Amat.  iii.  3(.>i,  "iujj^cntcs  varica 
fertquc  fjradus,"  wc  liavc  thc  fonn  '  varica,' 
a  stradiUin^'  womau,  but  that  is  a  dirtercnt 
word  froin  '  varicosus.'  See  Forcelliui. 
The  wonl  'varicosus'  occurs  in  Juvcnal 
vi.  397.     '  Vulfenius '  appears  iu  the  MSS. 


uudcr  various  furms.  IIc  is  onc  of  tho 
stout  captains,  '  ijui  in  crcpidas  (Jmioruni 
ludcre  gcstit  "  (i.  127),  aiid  he  says  hc 
would  not  bid  niorc  than  a  clippctl 'cen- 
tussis'  for  a  huudrcd  Grccks,  aii  'as' 
apicce.  '  Ccutussis '  was  thc  hi<,'licst  mul- 
tiple  of  the  '  as '  that  was  uscd  as  the 
naine  of  a  sum  of  moucy ;  for  it  was  not 
a  coin.  '  Liceri '  is  to  bid  at  an  auction, 
and  the  man  supposes  conteinptuously  a 
hundred  philosophers  put  up  in  one  lot, 
to  be  sold  to  the  highest  biddcr. 


SATIRA  VI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Persius'  last  satire,  like  Juvenars,  is  a  fragment.  That  he  wrote  slowly,  as  the 
Graramarian  says,  may  be  easily  believed,  and  his  early  death  may  have  overtaken  hini 
before  he  had  time  to  fiuish  this  i)oem.  This  would  give  it  au  iuterest  wliicli  in  itself 
it  bas  not. 

The  poet  has  retired  for  the  winter  to  the  coast,  and  is  living  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Spczia  (Lunae  portus),  where,  if  the  Scholiast  is  to  be  believed,  his  mother 
lived  after  her  second  marriage.  He  sits  down  to  write  to  his  friend  Caesius  Bassus, 
the  lyric  poet ;  and  after  paying  a  high  complimeut  to  his  gcnius,  be  comiuends  the 
climate  and  sccncry  and  retirement  of  the  plaee  he  is  staying  at.  Therc  lie  lives  free 
from  all  anxiety  aiid  all  jealousy  of  his  neighbours'  prosperity.  He  contrasts  his  own 
state  of  miud  with  that  of  men,  on  the  one  hand,  who  deuy  themselvcs  thc  necessarics 
of  lifc,  and,  on  the  other,  who  run  through  thcir  estate  in  their  youth  with  riotous 
living.  He  expresses  his  resolution  to  enjoy  what  he  has  got,  and  advises  all  men  to 
deal  liberally  with  their  means,  living  up  to  thcir  income,  and  being  rcady  to  hclp 
a  friend  in  time  of  need,  evcn  at  tlic  sacrifice  of  part  of  thcir  cstatc.  This  suggestiou 
brings  up  the  principal  subject  of  the  satire,  which  is  the  folly  of  those  who  dcny 
themselves  for  thc  sake  of  their  heirs,  a  favouritc  subjcct  witli  Horace.  Whcthcr  it 
was  the  poet's  intcution  to  continue  that  subjcct  to  the  cnd  of  the  satirc,  or  to  put  iu 
any  other  point  of  view  the  spirit  of  moncy-gctting,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
I  am  surpriscd  that  Casaubon,  Jahn,  and  others  should  treat  the  satire  as  an  entire 
compositioD.  It  is  manifestly  uufiiiished,  and  so  the  Gramraariau'8  memoir  ex- 
pressly  states. 

Of.  Caesius  Bassus  not  much  is  kuown.  He  was  a  lyric  poct,  and  Pcrsius,  with  thc 
partiality  of  a  friend,  speaks  highly  of  liis  pocms.   But  Quiutilian  had  no  grcat  opinion 
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of  liim.  He  says,  what  cau  easily  be  believed,  that  Horacc  was  almost  the  only  Roman 
lyric  poet  worth  reading.  There  is  no  style  that  modern  schohirs  have  found  so  hard 
to  imitate  succcssfully,  and  it  appears  his  countrymen  did  not  succeed  better,  perhaps 
not  so  well.  Quintilian  adds,  that  if  any  body  could  be  classed  with  Horace  it  was 
Caesius  Bassus,  but  his  abilities  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  some  poets  theu  living. 
(Inst.  X.  1.  95.) 

From  what  Persius  says,  we  may  infer  that  his  style  was  none  of  the  smoothest.  From 
tbe  opening  of  the  satire  we  learn  that,  like  Horace,  he  had  a  house  on  the  Sabine  hills ; 
and  the  Scholiast  says  that  he  had  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vesu.vius,  and 
was  destroyed  with  liis  house  by  an  eruption.  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  a.d.  79,  when 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  were  destroyed,  and  the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life.  According 
to  late  emendations  of  the  text  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his  description  of  his  uncle'8 
death  (Epp.  vi.  16)  the  name  of  Bassus  is  introduced  in  that  celebrated  letter.  Jahn 
improves  upou  the  emendations;  but  they  are  wholly  conjectural,  and  cannot  be 
received,  the  text  of  Pliny  being  hopelessly  corrupt. 


ARGUMENT. 

Has  winter  sent  you  to  the  country,  Bassus  ?  and  is  your  lyre  awake,  great  artist 
of  the  rough  old  manly  song,  and  that  which  sings  of  young  men's  passions 
and  of  old  men's  wisdom  ?  I'm  on  the  warm  Ligurian  coast,  whose  seas  are  rough 
and  rocks  are  bold,  on  Luna's  port,  w^hich  Ennius  praised  when  he  woke  up  from 
dreaming  he  was  Homer.  Here  I  forget  all  care,  and  envy  not  the  wealth  of 
meaner  men. 

V.  18.  Others  may  differ  from  me ;  even  twins  are  t)orn  with  diiferent  genii.  One  turns 
miser  in  his  youth,  the  other  runs  through  all  his  means  with  eating.  For  my  part 
I  shall  use  my  fortune,  not  abuse  it.  Liveup  to  your  means  :  whatshouldyou  fear? 
Harrow,  and  then  your  crop  will  come  again.  If  duty  calls,  a  frieud  cast  on  the 
coast,  with  all  he  has  sunk  in  the  sea,  you  may  go  further :  give  him  a  slice  of  your 
estate.  But  then  j-our  heir  will  bury  you  shabbily ;  and  cry  out  against  Inxury 
brought  in  with  our  new  silly  tastes  from  the  East.  "WTiat !  do  you  fear  beyond 
the  grave  ?  Come  here,  my  heir,  a  word  with  you.  My  friend,  a  letter  has  arrived 
from  Caesar,  a  great  victory  won,  there'11  be  a  triumph,  all  things  are  preparing. 
I  mean  to  give  two  hundred  gladiators.  "Wlio  shall  forbid  me  ?  Do  so  if  you  dare. 
I'U  then  give  largess  to  the  people.  Do  you  say  no  ?  Speak  out.  "  Not  I :  your 
land  is  w-ell  nigh  worthless."  Very  weU ;  I've  no  relations  of  my  own,  but  I  can  go 
and  find  a  Manius  at  Bovillae  or  Aricia.  "  A  son  of  Earth  !"  Well,  ask  who  was 
my  father's  grandfather;  it  may  be  I  could  tell  you :  but  go  back  two  steps,  and 
he  was  son  of  Earth.  So  Manius  is  his  brother  and  my  uncle.  You've  better  claims 
than  he,  then  why  not  wait  ?  I*m  your  Mercurius  as  they  have  him  in  the  pictures. 
Refuse  you  what  I  offer  ?  wiU  you  not  take  whafs  left  ?  If  aught  is  gone  I  am  the 
sufferer.  'WTiatever  j-ou  may  get  is  entire  for  you.  Don't  lecture  me  and  bid  me 
live  upon  my  income.  "  How  much  is  left,"  d'ye  ask  ?  Here,  boy,  pour  faster 
oil  upon  my  cabbage.  Am  I  to  live  on  nettles  and  pig's  head  that  you  and  yours 
may  live  in  gluttony  and  wantonness  ?  Am  I  to  stai-ve  that  you  may  get  a  popa's 
beUy  ? 

V.  75.  Go  sell  your  Ufe ;  and  search  the  world  around ;  let  no  man  beat  you  at  the 
auction  mart.  Double  your  capital.  "  I  have ;  it  comes  back  triple,  or  quadruple, 
or  it  may  be  ten  times  more.  Tell  me  where  I  should  stop,  and  then  we  shall  have 
found  one  who  can  solve  sorites." 
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Admovit  jara  brunia  fbco  te,  liasso,  Sabino? 
Janine  l\Ta  et  tetrico  vivunt  tibi  peetine  chordae  ? 
Mire  oi^ifex  nunieris  veterum  priniordia  voeuni 
Atcjue  inarem  strepitum  tidis  intendisse  Latinae, 
Mox  juvenes  ag-itare  joeos  et  pollice  honesto 
Egregius  lusisse  senes.     Mihi  nunc  Lig-us  ora 


1.  Admorit  jam  hruma foco'\  Ilorace 
retired  to  his  Sahiiie  tunn  for  warnith  : 
"  uuilta  et  praeehira  luiuantis  Si  vacuuni 
tepido  cepisset  vilhila  tecto  "  (S.  ii.  3.  10, 
n.).  '  Tetrico '  shows  that  his  styk^  was 
severe,  but  we,  have  no  reniains  to  judge 
by.  Casaubon  aud  others  think  therc  is 
a  spocial  allusion  here  to  Mons  Tetricus 
in  the  Sabinc  country,  froni  the  charac- 
tor  of  whicli  Servius  says  dull  meu  were 
called  '  tetrici '  (Serv.  Aeu.  vii.  713). 
'  Opifex '  goes  with  '  intendisse,'  like 
"  uegata-s  artifex  sequi  voces  "  (Prol.  11), 
and  80  '  egregius '  goes  with  '  agitare.' 
'  Veterum  primordia  vocum '  seems  to 
mean  that  Bassus  used  archaic  words, 
which  practice  Horace  condemns,  but 
Persius  seems,  or  professes  for  his  friend's 
sake,  to  admire  it.  Casaubon  asks  what 
Bassus  had  to  do  with  words,  and  sub- 
stitutes  '  rerum,'  which  Heiurich  adopts, 
against  all  the  MSS.  It  would  be  as  easy 
to  ask  what  had  Bassus  to  do  with  the 
elements  of  things.  Lucretius  (iv.  531) 
has  '  primordia  vocum '  in  a  diflerent  con- 
nexion,  for  elementary  sounds.  Jahu  and 
others  think  Bassus  may  have  written  a 
poem  upon  the  elements  of  language.  I 
agree  with  Weber,  who  holds  the  othcr 
opiuion  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  saj',  as  we  do 
not  know  w}iat  Bassus  wrote.  \Ve  have 
two  lines  of  his  left,  one  of  wliich  is  an 
hexameter.  '  Marem  strepitum  '  is  such 
as  Horace  describes  in  his  address  to 
Pollio  (C.  ii.  1),  "  Jam  nuuc  minaci  mur- 
mure  comuum  Perstringis  aures,  jam 
litui  strcpunt,"  &c.  '  Juvenes  jocos,'  the 
sports  of  the  young,  cspecially  in  love. 
Casaubon  compares  Horace,  A.  P.  83, 
sqq.: 

"  Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos  puerosque  de- 

orum 
Et  pugilem  victorem  et  equnm  certaminc 

primum 
Et  juvenum  curas  et  libera  vina  rcferre." 

Ileinrich  on  conjecture  has  'jocis,'  saying 
'  agitare  jocos '  is  not  Latiu.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  dccide  what  is  not  Latin. 
'  Agitare  jocos '   may  be  said  as  '  agitare 
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moenia,'  quoted  froni  Florus  (i.  1)  by 
ForcelHui  j  '  to  coustruct'  verses  of  which 
'joci '  were  the  subject.  '  Lusisse '  has 
the  same  meaning,  not  '  to  mock,'  hut  '  to 
sing  of,'  as  "  Ludere  quae  vellem  calanio 
permisit  agresti "  (Virg.  Ecl.  i.  10).  I 
do  not  see  how  Heinrich  gets  the  meaniug 
of  'delectare'  from  'lusisse.'  Most  MSS. 
have  '  egregios,'  but  '  egregiiis '  has  good 
authority.  It  is  commou  to  iuterpret 
these  verses  as  alluding  to  satires  of 
Bassus.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  satire.  He  wrote  verses  ou  young 
men's  love-sports  and  old  men's  wisdom, 
perhaps,  or  whatever  it  may  have  beeu. 

6.  Mihi  nunc  Ligus  ora^  He  had  gone 
down  to  the  Ligurian  coast  to  pass  the 
wiuter.  Horace  tells  his  friend  he  shall 
go  to  the  sea-side  when  the  winter  comes 
on  (Epp.  i.  7.  10,  sqq.)  : 

"Quod   si    bruma   nives    Albanis    illinet 

agris, 
Ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus,  et  sibi 

parcet, 
Coutractusque  leget." 

Horace  has  "  defendens  pisces  hiemat 
mare"  (S.  ii.  2.  17,  n.).  Persius  only 
says  '  meum  niare  '  because  he  was  staying 
on  the  coast,  not  because  he  was  born 
there,  as  some  suppose.  (SeeLife.)  'Ligus' 
is  the  Grcek  form.  The  Scholiast  has  the 
Latin,  '  Ligur.'  The  bay  to  rt'hich  Persius 
had  retreated  for  the  winter  the  Komans 
called  Lunae  Portus.  It  is  now  well 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  oue  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  Europe.  It  is  sur- 
rouuded  by  high  mountaius,  and  the 
valleys  run  dowu  to  the  shore,  as  Persius 
describes,  and  two  or  three  other  bays 
iudented  the  coast  of  this  bay.  Enuius 
appears  to  have  visited  it  noar  two  ceu- 
turies  before  Persius  wrote,  and  the  line 
he  quotes  is  from  the  Annales  of  that 
writer.  The  name  of  the  town,  if  any,  at 
which  Persius  was  staying  is  not  men- 
tioned.  It  was  uot  Luna  (Luni),  which, 
though  it  pave  its  name  to  the  bay,  was 
separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  hills  and 
the  river  Macra. 
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Intepet^  hibernatquc  meum  mare,  qua  latus  ing-ens 

Dant  scopuli  et  multa  littus  se  valle  receptat. 

Lunai  porfum  [est  ojoerae)  cognoscite,  cives. 

Cor  jul)et  hoc  Enni,  postquam  destertuit  esse 

Maeonides,  Quintus  pavone  ex  Pythagoreo. 

Hic  eg"0  securus  vulg-i  et  quid  praeparet  Auster 

Infelix  pecori  securus^  et  angulus  ille 

Vicini  nostro  quia  ping-uior ;  et  si  adeo  omnes 

Ditescant  orti  pejoribus^  usque  recusem 

Curvus  ob  id  minui  senio,  aut  coenare  sine  uncto, 

Et  signum  in  vapida  naso  tetigisse  lagena. 


10 
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The  reading  of  most  MSS.  in  9  is  '  est 
operae  cognoscere,'  wliich  Heinrich  rejects 
for  the  reading  of  the  text,  because  of 
'jubet '  in  the  next  line.  I  have  foUowed 
his  judgment  without  being  sure  he  is 
right.  '  Pretiuin '  woukl  usually  follow 
'  operae.' 

10.  Cor  jubet  hoc  Enni,']  '  Cor  Enni ' 
is  equivalent  to  '  Ennius  cordatus,'  as 
Turnebus  observes  (Adv.  30.  7).  '  Cor- 
datus  '  is  a  word  Ennius  used,  and  it  sig- 
nifies  'wise.'  So  Horace  has  'sententia 
dia  Catonis'  for  'Cato  divine  sentiens' 
(S.  i.  2.  32),  and  other  lilve  phrases.  See 
note  ou  Juv.  iv.  39,  and  Index  (Genitive). 
— postquam  destertuit  esse^  This  verb 
is  not  used  elsewhero,  and  the  construction 
is  Greek  and  cUiptical.  '  He  ceased  to 
snore'  is  'he  ceased  to  dream,'  that  he  was 
Maeonides  (Homer),  and  had  become 
Quiutus  Ennius  after  passing  through  a 
peacock,  in  which  tlie  soul  of  Pythagoras 
had  lived.  Heinrich  joius  Quintus  with 
Maeonides,  as  it  might  be  Q.  Ennius.  I 
do  not  see  why,  if  that  be  the  connexion, 
the  praenomen  should  not  have  been  put 
in  its  proper  place.  Horace,  alhiding  to 
this  dream,  which  was  recorded  at  the 
heginning  of  Ennius'  Annales  (as  the 
Scholiasts  hcre  andon  Horace  tell  us)  says: 

"  Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  Ho- 
merus, 
Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 
Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pytha- 
gorea." 

(Epp.  ii.  1.  50,  sqq.,  see  note.) 

The  Scholiast  and  others  give  five  steps  by 
which  he  became  Quintus  Enmus,  and 
from  which  his  name  was  given  him. 
Pytliagoras,  says  the  Scholiast,  passed 
into  a  peacock,  and  thencc  to  the  body  of 
1'^uphorbus  (Hor.  C.  i.  28.  10,  n.),  thence 
to  Homer,  and  from  Homer  to   Ennius. 


Tertullian  (De  Resurr.  Carnis,  c.  1)  makes 
the  order  different:  Euphorbus,  Pytha- 
goras,  Homer,  the  peacock,  Ennius.  This 
dream  is  referred  to  in  the  Prologus,  v.  2. 
Persius  means  Ennius  gave  liis  country- 
men  this  good  advice  after  lie  had  left  off 
dreamiug,  and  got  back  to  his  good  sense, 
his  '  cor.'     Juv.  vii.  159.     Pers.  i.  12,  n. 

12.  Et  quid  praeparet  Auster'\  So 
Virgil  says,  "quid  cogitet  Immidus  Aus- 
ter"  (Georg.  i.  462).  See  note  on  Hor. 
S.  ii.  6.  18,  ''  Nec  mala  me  ambitio  perdit 
nec  plumbeus  Auster  Auctumnusque  gra- 
vis."  'Angulus  ille' is  like  "O  si  angu- 
lus  ille  Proximus  accedat  qui  nunc  denor- 
mat  agellum"  (Hor.  S.  ii.  6.8).  '  Adeo 
omnes '  is  '  absolutely  all.'  '  Pejoribus 
orti'  is  copiedfrom  Horace  (Epp.  i.  6.  22), 
"  indignum  quod  sit,  pejoribus  ortus,  Hic 
tibi  sit  potius  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi." 
Persius  was  an  '  eques.'  '  Senium,'  for 
sourness,  is  used  as  '  cauities '  in  S.  i.  9, 
where  see  note.  'Curvus'  and  'minui' 
explain  each  other.  '  Usque  recusem '  is 
copied  insensibly  from  Horace,  S.  ii.  7.  24, 
"  Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat  usque 
recuses."  'Coenare  sine  uncto' is  to  dine 
without  delicacies,  for  whieh  '  unctus '  is 
a  constant  epithet.  See  S.  iii.  102 ;  iv. 
17,  and  Horace,  A.  P.  422,  "  Si  vero  est 
unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit."  Some 
take  'sine  uncto'  to  mean  '  without  oil- 
ing,'  but  that  is  not  the  sense.  '  V^apida 
lagena '  is  like  "  Exhalet  vapida  laesum 
pice  sessihs  obba"  (S.  v.  148),  wherc 
'vapida'  properly  refers  to  the  'obba,' 
or  rathor  to  its  contents.  '  Signum '  is 
the  seal  with  which  the  'lagena,'  or 
'  amphora,'  was  sealed.  '  Naso  tetigisse  ' 
is  to  put  his  nose  down  so  close  as  to  touch 
it,  which  he  would  do  in  examining  the 
seal  to  see  if  the  servants  had  been  after 
his  nasty  stuflp. 
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Diserepet  hinc  alius.     Geminos,  horoseope,  varo 
Produeis  Genio  :  solis  natalihus  est  qui 
Tintrat  oUis  siccum  muria  vafer  in  calice  enipta, 
Ipse  sacrum  irrorans  patinae  piper;  hic  bona  dente 
Grandia  magnanimus  peragit  puer.     l"tareg-o.  utar, 
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18.  Oemlnos,  horoscope,  varo']  '  Horo- 
scopus '  is  tlie  star  of  onc's  nativity.  He 
says  otliers  niny  not  thiuk  aiul  fecl  as  he 
ilocs,  for  the  star  that  waits  on  the  birth 
evcn  of  twins  sonietiuies  briugs  thcin  into 
the  world  with  dilfcrcut  Gcuii.  This  is 
one  of  the  niuny  ways  of  putting  the  sanie 
thing.  Varro  (quoted  in  uiy  note  on 
Hor.  Epp.  i.  7.  9i)  says  tlie  Genius  is 
"  Deus  qui  praepositus  est,  ac  vim  habct 
oninium  reruni  gigneudaniui,"  and  Ho- 
race  revcrses  Persius'  order,  and  speaks 
of  a  nian's  Geuius  as  that  "  natale  comes 
qui  teuiperat  astrum,  Xaturae  dcus  hu- 
manae."  See  above,  S.  v.  45,  sqq. ;  ii. 
8,  n. ;  iv.  27.  '  Producere,'  '  to  bring 
iuto  Hfe,'  is  used  of  the  father  or  mother. 
See  Juv.  viii.  271,  and  Forcellini,  who 
gives  no  other  instance  of  '  varus '  in  this 
sense.  But  it  corresponds  very  nearly  to 
S.  iv.  12,  "  vel  cum  fallit  pede  regula 
varo."  It  is  properly  applied  to  legs  that 
diverge  from  the  knees  downwards,  and  is 
opposed  to  '  valgus,'  bow-legged.  See  note 
on  Hor.  S.  i.  3.  47,  "  hunc  varum  distortis 
cruribus."  '  Varo  Genio,'  therefore,  is 
Geniuses  that  go  in  diflerent  directions. 
[Jabn  has  '  discrepet  his,'  which  is  tbe 
MSS.  reading.  Heinrich  has  'hinc/ 
founded  on  one  MS.  reading,  'liic.'] 

19.  solis  natalihus  est  qui']  '  Est  qui' 
is  opposed  to  'hic'  (21).  On  the  govern- 
ment  sce  Hor.  C.  i.  1.  3,  n.  One  nioistens 
his  dry  cabbage  in  '  muria,'  which  he  goes 
out  to  buy  for  the  occasiou,  aud  sprinkles 
the  pepper  with  his  own  haud ;  the  other 
runs  through  a  large  propcrty  in  good 
living  while  he  is  still  a  lad.  In  both 
cases  early  vice  is  meant.  Like  the  sons 
of  Horace's  Canusian,  Servius  Oppidius 
(S.  ii.  3.  168,  sqq.),  the  one  is  a  cunning 
young  niiser,  the  other  a  magnanimous 
young  spcndthrift.  'Muria'  was  a  saucc 
made  of  the  '  thunnus,'  and  less  delicate 
than  '  garum,'  which  was  made  of  the 
'  scomber.'  The  one  was  used  by  tbe 
]XX)r,  and  the  othcr  by  the  rich.  Martial 
has  an  epigram  on  '  muria  '  (xiii.  103)  : 

"Antipolitani,  fateor,  sum  filia  thunni ; 
Essem    si    scombri,    non    tibi    missa 
forcui." 


But  this  distiuction  was  not  nlways  ob- 
served,  for  Honice  speaks  of  Catius* 
choice  sauce  beiug  ninde  of  swect  olive 
oil  mixed  with  good  rich  wine  aud  'uiuria' 
(S.  ii.  4.  65).  The  stingj-  hul  will  let 
no  one  else  pepper  his  mess,  like  Horacc's 
miser,  Avidienus  (S.  ii.  2.  61),  "  cornu 
ipse  bilibri  CauHbus  instiUat  vctcris  non 
parcus  aceti."  The  pepi^er  is  callctl 
'sacred'  for  the  respect  with  whicli  he 
spares  it,  as  the  greedy  man  spares  his 
money  bags,  "congestis  undique  saccis 
Indormis  inhians  et  tanquam  parcere 
sacris  Cogeris "  (Hor.  S.  i.  1.  70,  sqq. 
note).  'Tingat'  meaus  that  bc  only 
moistens  the  cabbage.  He  is  spariug 
even  of  his  cheap  sauce.  '  Irrorat '  has 
thc  same  sort  of  force.  He  sprinkles  his 
pepper  but  lightly.  '  Empta '  means  that 
be  has  uone  in  his  closet,  but  must  go 
out  and  buy  a  small  cup  of  the  sauce  when 
he  requires  it.  '  Magnanimus '  is  the 
same  sort  of  irony  as  in  Horace's  "  Mae- 
nius  ut,  rebus  matemis  atque  paternis 
Fortiter  absumptis,  urbanus  coepit  ha- 
beri"  (Epp.  i.  15.  26,  sqq.).  '  Bona 
dente  peragit '  is  like  Juv.  xi.  39,  sqq., 
"aere  paterno  Ac  rebus  mersis  in  veu- 
trem."  'Peragere'  is  here  used  as  it  is 
not  exactly  used  elsewhere.  It  is  '  to  run 
through,'  as  we  say,  to  come  to  the  end 
of  his  property.  '  Puer,'  at  the  end  of 
the  senteiu-e,  is  empbatic,  as  in  Horacc 
(C.  i.  9.  15),  "  nec  dulces  amorcs  Sperne 
puer,  neque  tu  choreas,"  i.e.,  while  you 
are  young  (Epp.  i.  2.  67),  "Nunc  adbibe 
puro  Pectore  verba,  puer." 

22.  Utar  ego,  utar,^    This  is  imitated 
from  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2. 190 : 

"  Utar,  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscct 
acervo 
Tolhim,  nec  metuam  quid  de  me  judicct 
heres." 

The  verb  is  put  absolutely,  but  the  mean- 
ing  is  easily  seen.  The  pronoun  tlunigh 
emphatic  is  omitted,  '  whatever  others 
may  do.'  He  says  hc  will  enjoy  his  for- 
tune,  wliich  was  ample,  aud  yet  he  is  not 
on  that  accouut  so  cxtravagjmt  as  to  fecd 
his  '  Hberti '  upon  turbot,  or  such  an 
epicure  as  to  distinguish  the  dcHcate  taste 
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Nec  rhombos  ideo  libei'tis  ponere  lautus, 

Nec  tenuem  sollers  turdarum  nosse  salivam. 

Messe  tenus  propria  vive,  et  granaria,  (fas  est^)  25 

Emole.     Quid  metuas  ?  occa^  et  seges  altera  in  herba  est. 

Ast  vocat  officium ;  trabe  rupta  Bruttia  saxa 

Prendit  amieus  inops,  remque  omnem  surdaque  vota 

Condidit  lonio ;  jacet  ipse  in  litore  et  una 

Ingentes  de  puppe  Dei,  jamque  obvia  mergis  30 

Costa  ratis  hicerae.     Nunc  et  de  cespite  vivo 

Frange  aliquid,  largii-e  inopi,  ne  pictus  oberret 

Caerulea  in  tabula. — Sed  coenam  funeris  heres 


of  a  hen  thrusli  or  fieldfare.  The  differ- 
ence  of  taste  between  a  cock  and  a  hen 
was  imaginary  perhaps,  but  the  masculine 
here  would  have  no  force.  Though  the 
MSS.  differ  therefore,  and  the  masculine 
is  the  vulgar  reading,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  feniiniue  is  right.  This  the  SchoHast 
recognizes  and  explains  :  "  '  turdarmn  ' 
abusive  posuit  cum  '  turdorum '  dicere 
debuerit."  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  have 
•  tenues  salivas,'  which  no  editor  has 
adopted  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  Dueb- 
ner,  who  has  introduccd  it  into  Casaubon's 
text.  '  Saliva '  is  equivalent  to  '  sapor,' 
as  in  Propertius  (v.  8.  38,  Paley),  "et  Me- 
thymnaei  Graeca  saliva  meri,"  where  it 
seems  Hertzberg  disputes  this  meaning. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it  here.  '  Lautus 
ponere,'  '  soUers  nosse,'  is  a  construction 
noticed on  Prol.  11.  This  sense  of  'lautus ' 
is  common.  Forcelliui  gives  examples. 
See  Juv.  xi.  1,  "  Atticus  eximie  si  coenat 
lautus  habetur." 

25.  Messe  tenus  propria  vive,'\  We 
shoukl  call  this  '  living  up  to  oue's  in- 
come.'  He  adds,  '  don't  hoard,  but  grind 
all  your  grain.  What  have  you  to  fear  P 
ouly  harrow  your  grouud,  and  you  get 
another  crop.'  '  In  herba '  is  '  in  the 
blade.'  Horace,  Epp.  ii.  2.  161,  has"Cnm 
scgetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas," 
where  see  note  on '  occare.'  '  Quid  metuas' 
is  better  than  '  metuis,'  which  Jahn  adopts, 
and  it  has  more  MSS.  authority.  'Quid 
metuas '  occurs  in  iii.  26. 

27.  Ast  vocat  officium ;]  This  is  by 
sorae  taken  to  be  an  objection  of  the  man, 
who  does  not  hke  parting  with  his  grain. 
»*o  Halliday  translates  it, — 

"  VHiy,  I  should  thus  spend, 
But  duty   hinders  me :     for   my   poor 

friend, 
His  ship  being  split,"  &c. 


Dryden  and  Gifford  give  the  same  sense, 
which  is  not  that  of  Persius.  He  sup- 
poses  a  case  in  which  a  particular  duty 
calls  for  greater  generosity.  A  friend  is 
wrecked,  his  property  and  the  vows  he 
offered  for  its  safety  all  buried  alike  in  the 
waves  ;  lie  is  cast  on  shore,  and  hes  gi'asp- 
ing  the  rocks  with  the  sliip's  gods  iying 
by  him,  and  the  gulls  flying  over  the  scat- 
tered  timbers  as  tliey  float  on  the  waters. 
lu  this  case,  he  adds,  you  may  go  further, 
and  give  the  poor  man  a  piece  of  your  land 
to  save  liim  from  begging.  '  Trabe '  is 
used  for  a  ship,  as  in  S.  v.  141,  and  Horace, 
C.  i.  1.  13,  "  trabe  Cypria."  By  way  of 
giving  reality  to  the  picture,  he  fbces  the 
place  of  the  wreck  on  tlie  south  coast  of 
Italy,  where  he  lies  like  Palinurus  in  the 
Aeneid.  vi.  360,  "  Prensantemque  uncis 
mauibus  capita  aspera  montis."  '  Surdus' 
is  not  used  elsewhere  in  this  sense  exactly. 
It  means  vows  to  which  tlie  gods  are  deaf. 
Wliere  it  means '  silent,'  as  in  Juv.  vii.  71 ; 
xiii.  194,  it  is  as  being  unheard,  which  is 
an  analogous  use.  As  to  lonio,  see  Juv. 
vi.  93,  n.  Images  of  gods  were  carried  in 
the  stern  of  a  ship.  Ovid,  describing  u 
storm  he  encountered  ou  his  voyage  from 
Kome,  says, 

"Monte  nec  inferior  proi"ae  puppique  re- 
curvae 
InsiHt,  et  pictos  verberat  unda  Deos." 
(Trist.  i.  4.  7,  sq.). 

'  De  cespite  vivo  frange  aliquid '  is  only 
a  way  of  expressing  '  give  tlie  man  a  piece 
of  land.'  '  Vivus  cespes '  is  used  by  Ho- 
race  twice  for  a  turf  altar,  C.  i.  19. 13 ;  iii. 
8.  4.  As  to  the  sailor  and  his  picture,  see 
Juv.  xiv.  302,  Pers.  i.  89. 

33.  Sed  coenam  funeris  1ieres~\  He  sup- 
poses  the  man  to  be  afraid  of  the  revenge 
his  '  heres  '  will  take  if  he  curtails  his  pro~ 
l^erty  for  such  a  purpose.    '  Coena  fuueris  ' 
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Neg^li^t  irntus,  (HKkI  rem  curtavcris;  uriiac 
Ossa  iiKnlora  daliit,  scu  s]»ircnt  cinnania  sunluni 
Scu  ccraso  iicccent  casiac  ncscirc  i>aratus. 
Tunc  bona  ineolumis  minuas  ?     Et  Bestius  urp^ct 
Uoctorcs  Graios  :  "  Ita  fit,  postquam  saperc  ur])i 
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is  a  ilinncr  pivon  to  thc  fricnds  of  tlie  dc- 
c-ease<l  afler  tlic  funenil.  It  has  nothin>r  to 
ilo  with  the  '  silieerniuni,'  eoiicerning'  whieh 
sec  Juv.  V.  85,  "  feraUs  eoena."  The  friends 
nict  and  specehes  werc  eonmionly  made  on 
sueh  oeeasions  ns  at  wcdding  hreakfasts 
with  us,  thc  ehicf  suhjeet  hcing  the  nicrits 
of  tlie  prineipal  j^erson  concerned.  Tho 
dinner  was  souietinies  nientioued  in  the 
will.  Sec  Hor.  S.  ii.  3,  86,  u.  "  epulum 
arhltrio  .\rri." 

31.  urnae  Ossa  lnodora  dabit,^  Therc  is 
a  variont  '  inhonora,'  but  the  other  is  the 
truc  word.  It  was  usual  to  sprinkle  odotirs 
on  the  ashcs  when  they  were  put  into  the 
uni.  Til)uUns,  piving  direetions  for  his 
hurial  (iii.  2.  23),  hegs,  that,  when  his  hones 
arc  placed  in  the  urn,  aU  mauner  of  per- 
fuuios  may  be  brought, 

"  lUuc  quas  mittit  divcs  Pancliaia  merces, 
Eoiquc  Arabes  pinguis  et  Assyria." 

Ovid  also  says  (Trist.  iii.  3.  65.  69), 

"  Ossa  tamen  facito  parva  referantur  in 
uma, 
Atque  ea  cum  foUis  et  amomi   pulverc 
misce." 

'  Surdus,'  like  Kuxpos,  has  rcfcrcnce  properly 
to  the  failure  of  hcaring  either  actively  or 
passively.  (See  note  on  28.)  But  it  came 
to  bc  appUcd  morc  gcuerally  to  any  thing 
duU  aud  spiritless.  (See  Forcellini.)  'Spi- 
rent  surdum '  nieans  '  they  give  no  scent 
at  all,'  or  a  flat  onc  :  "acutum  odorem  non 
rcddunt "  (Schol.).  Tlie  adulteration  of 
the  olive  oil  with  oil  of  casia  is  referrcd  to 
above  (ii.  61).  Tliat  of  casia  with  an  cx- 
tract  from  the  ehcrry-trcc  is  nowhere  else 
mcntioned.  '  Neseire  paratus,'  '  he  is  prc- 
pared  not  to  know,'  is  a  sarcastic  way  of 
speaking. 

37.  Tunc  hona  incolumis  minuas  ?\ 
Thesc  words  are  usually  attributed  to  the 
'  hercs,'  abusing  the  man  after  his  dcath. 
In  that  case  the  reading  su])])08cd  is 
'tune'  [which  .lahn  liasj.  Hcinrich  with 
a  few  MSS.  reads  'tune,'  and  says  they 
are  the  words  of  the  j^oet.  He  takes 
no  noticc  of  the  metrical  difficulty,  but 
I   think  thc  hiatus  niay  be  got  ovcr,  as 


in  "male  ominatis "  (Horacc,  C.  iii.  It. 
11).  If  this  is  right,  as  I  inclinc  to  think 
it  is,  the  poet  asks  ironically,  '  and  then 
would  you  not  be  mad  to  curtail  your 
estatc?'  that  is,  with  such  a  tcrrible 
prospcct  aftcr  your  death.  '  Incolu- 
mis  '  is  uscd  in  this  sense  of  '  sanus  '  by 
Horacc,  S.  ii.  3.  132,  "  Incolumi  capitc 
es?"  He  aIsohas"maIe  tutae  mcntis" 
in  the  same  satirc  (137). 

—  Et  Bestius  nrget^  'And  then 
with  the  airs  of  a  Ikstius  hc  (the 
'hcres')  will  go  on  to  attack  the  Greek 
doctors.'  Persius  lias  obviously  borrowed 
this  name  from  Horace  (Epp.  i.  15.  37, 
n.). 

"  Scilicet  ut  ventrcs  lamna  eandente  ne]io- 
tum 
Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bcstius." 

Nothing  is  known  of  this  man,  whose 
namc  was  proverbial  for  severe  ccnsurc, 
either  in  a  public  or  private  character. 
For  '  ct '  most  MSS.  have  '  scd,'  which 
does  not  give  any  good  sense. 

38.  Ita  Jit,  postquam  sapere  urbi\ 
'  This  is  always  thc  way,  evcr  since  this 
taste  of  ours  was  imjTOrted  with  pcpper 
and  palms.'  '  Sapere  hoc  '  is  like  '  nos- 
trum  vivcre,'  &c.  (S.  i.  9,  n.)  Peppcr 
and  palms  came  from  the  coast  of  Syria 
(v.  136),  from  whciice  Juvenars  man  Um- 
bricius  com])Iains  that  thc  Komans  got  so 
much  vicc  (iii.  62,  .«()q.  n.),  "  Jam  pridcm 
Syrus  in  Tibcrim  defluxit  Orontes."  The 
commcntators  are  much  troublcd  by  '  ma- 
ris  cx])ers.'  Casaubon  was  the  first  who 
thonght  of  '  maris  '  being  the  gcnitivc  of 
•  n)as,'  and  the  sense  1)eing  '  eniaseulated.' 
Wcbcr  a])proves  this  interpretation,  and 
comi^arcs  i.  103,  "si  testieuli  vena  ulla  pa- 
tcriii  Vivcrct  in  nobis  ?"  Our  translators 
Halliday  and  Gifl"ord  so  rendcr  thc  words. 
But  it  is  nianifest  that  Pcrsius,  in  whose 
mind  the  words  of  Horacewere  continnally 
running,  tbought  of  "  Chium  maris  ex- 
pers  "  (S.  ii.  8.  15),  and  whatevcr  hc  may 
have  taken  the  meaniiig  to  be  therc,  he 
mcant  here.  One  of  the  iritcrpretations  of 
'  maris  exj^ers  '  in  thc  passagc  of  Horacc  is 
'  without  salt  watcr,'which  was  mixcd  with 
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Cum  pipere  et  palmis  venit  nostmm  lioc  maris  expers_, 

Foenisecae  crasso  vitiarunt  unguine  pultes/' 

Haec  cinere  ulterior  metuas  ?     At  tu,  meus  heres, 

Quisquis  eris^  paulum  a  turba  seductior  audi. 

O  bone^  num  ignoras  ?  missa  est  a  Caesare  laurus 

Insignem  ob  cladem  Germanae  pubis,  et  aris 
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soinc  Greek  wiiies ;  and  Heim-ich  supposes 
tliat  Persius  means  'salis  expers,'  'insul- 
sum.'  Tliis  is  an  ingenious  solution  of  tlie 
difficulty.  So  it  would  be  this  '  vvitless, 
silly  taste  of  ours.'  Tlie  cxpression  would 
be  far-fetehed;  but  I  thiuk,  though  it 
wouhl  not  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
himself,  it  is  not  improbable  he  may  have 
thus  applied  it.  Jahn,  taking  Horace's 
meaniiig  in  the  same  sense,  follows  close 
upou  Heinricli's  interpretatiou.  But  he 
takes  the  sense  to  be  '  corrupt,'  that  is, 
Avanting  iu  that  salt  vvhicli  preserves  all 
things  from  corruption.  The  other  inter- 
pretation  of  Horace's  meaning  is,  that  the 
wine  had  never  crossed  the  seas,  and  so 
some  intei-preters  take  this  place  as  a  taste 
of  home  growth.  This  is  the  interpretation 
of  Turuebus  (Adv.  30.  7),  aud  of  Meistcr, 
wlio  lias  written  a  treatise  on  this  passage. 
(Ueber  A.  Persii  S.  vi.  37—40.  Leipzig, 
1810.)  Tlie  words  as  they  staud  in  the 
text  will  uot  bear  this  meauing,  and  to  sus- 
tain  it  the  critics  separate  '  nostrum  hoc 
maris  expers'  from  whatgoes  before.  When 
I  wrote  my  note  on  Horace  (1.  c.)  I  thought 
this  was  the  raeaning  of  Persius  and  of 
Horacc.  But  ou  farther  reflection  I  do  not 
think  it  is,  but  that  '  maris  expers  '  here 
means  '  without  salt '  (wit),  as  there  it  is 
'  without  salt  water.' 

40.  Foenisecae  crasso]  'Foenisices' 
is  the  more  common  form.  It  means 
'  mowers.'  He  uses  it  generally  for  country 
labourers,  as  he  uses  'fossor'  (v.  122). 
Heinrich  aud  Jahn  have  'ae'  iu  the  fii^st 
syllable  on  the  authority  of  the  MSS. 
Orelli  has  '  oe,'  aud  Forcelliui  says  that  is 
the  right  diphthong.  '  Unguine '  here  is 
like  '  uucto '  in  16.  Horace  has  '  crassum 
ungueutum '  (A.  P.  375) ;  but  he  meaus 
perfumes.  Here  coarse  oil  is  meant  for 
mixing  with  the  porridge ;  as  to  which  see 
Juv.  xiv.  171,  "  graudes  fumabant  pultibus 
ollae." 

41.  Haec  cinere  uUerior  metiiasl]  The 
poet  drops  his  irony  and  asks  in  scoru, 
'Are  you  to  fear  such  stutf  as  this  when 
you  are  dead  ? '  We  say  '  beyond  the 
grave;*  Persius  says  'beyoud  the  buruing.' 


He  then  by  way  of  showing  his  own  mind 
iu  this  matter,  turns  and  addresses  his 
'  heres,'  and  asks  for  a  word  in  his  ear. 
By  'meus  heres'  he  means  liis  '  heres  legi- 
timus,'  who  would  succecd  to  his  property 
in  the  event  of  his  dying  iutestate,  and  who 
miglit  probably  expect  to  benamed  'heres' 
if  he  made  a  will.  Persius  so  far  identifies 
hiniself  with  iiis  suVyect  that  he  assumes 
the  speaker  to  have  no  '  sui  heredes'  (Juv. 
X.  237),  Persius  having  no  children  or  wife 
himself. 

43.  O  hone,  nttm  iqnoras  ?]  '  My  good 
friend,  haven't  you  heard  ? '  as  the  doctor 
says,  "  Heus,  bone,  tu  palles "  (iii.  94). 
Caesar  has  sent  tidings  of  a  great  victory 
over  the  Gcrmans,  and  arraugements  are 
beiug  made  for  a  grand  celebratiou :  he 
therefore  intends  to  ofler  a  hundred  pairs 
of  gladiators,  and  asks  who  shall  prevent 
him.  The  Caesar  he  means  is  Caligula, 
whose  ridiculous  pretence  of  an  expeditiou 
against  the  Germans,  B.c.  40,  is  related  by 
Suetonius  (Caligula,  43,  sqq.).  Tacitus 
speaks  of  it  and  a  pretended  expedition 
against  Britain  as  "  Caianarum  expeditio- 
num  ludibrium"  (Hist.  iv.  15).  His  object 
was  plunder,  of  which  he  was  insatiate. 
The  sou  of  Cuuobelliuus,  a  British  king, 
flying  from  his  father,  came  to  Caligula 
and  surrendered  himself,  which  the  Em- 
peror  considered  as  a  cession  of  the  island, 
and  thereupou  sent  a  flaming  letter  to 
aunouuce  the  fact  to  the  Senate.  After- 
wards  he  got  up  a  sham  engagement  in  a 
wood  by  the  Rhine,  sendiug  some  Germau 
prisouers  across  the  river  to  represent  the 
enemy,  who  vvere  then  reported  as  coming 
dovvn  in  great  force.  He  marched  his 
army  dovvn  to  the  sea-shore,  and  when  they 
got  there  ordered  them  to  pick  up  shells  as 
spoils  of  the  ocean,  to  be  dedicated  in  the 
Capitol  aud  Palatium,  aud  built  a  light- 
house  to  commemorate  this  victory.  ,  He 
then  made  arrangements  for  a  triumph  on 
a  magnificent  scale,  for  which  he  ordered 
coutributions  to  be  collected  from  every 
cjuarter.  As  to  '  laurus,'  see  note  on  Juv. 
iv.  149,  "  venisset  epistola  penna." 
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Friji-idus  exeutitur  tinis,  ac  jain  i^ostibus  arma,  45 

Jam  chlamydes  regum,  jam  lutea  g-ausapa  captis 
Essedaque,  ing-entesque  locat  Caesonia  Rhenos. 
Dis  i<»-itur  Genioquc  clucis  centum  paria  ob  res 
E^^rej^ie  g-estas  indueo ;  quisvetat?  aude; 
^'ae,  nisi  connives  !  oleum  artocreasqiie  popello  50 

Largior ;  an  prohibes  ?  dic  clare  !     "  Non  adeo  (inquis) : 
Exossatus  ag-er  juxta  est,''     Age,  si  mihi  nulhi 


45.  Friffitlus  exetttHur  cinis,']  Thc  old 
nshes  were  reinoved,  he  means,  to  niakc 
way  for  frcsh  s:icriHces.  Cacsonia  (Cali- 
gula's  wife,  whoni  he  had  niarried  two 
years  bcforc,  having  had  hcr  for  his  mis- 
tress)  contracts  for  arnis  to  hang  up  at 
the  temijlc  doors,  liires  shawls  for  thc 
kings  to  wear  whom  hc  is  to  bring  honie 
captive,  and  shaggy  auhurn  bcards  for 
his  pseudo  Gcrrjan  prisoners,  and  war 
chariots,  and  stout  Gauls  from  thc  banks 
of  the  Rhinc.  Suctonius  (c.  47)  says 
that  bcsides  his  Gcrman  prisoners  and 
descrters  lie  chose  out  the  tallest  Gauls 
he  could  get,  those  who  would  best  adorn 
his  triumph,  and  somc  Gaulish  chiefs  too, 
and  ordcrcd  them  to  dye  their  hair  rcd, 
and  let  it  grow,  and  to  learn  the  German 
languagc,  and  bear  Gennan  names.  'Gau- 
sapum'  or  'gausape'  is  a  rough  wooUcn 
cloth.  But  it  is  uscd  in  iv.  37,  an  obscene 
passage  on  which  I  havc  not  commcuted, 
as  a  shaggy  heard,  and  that  is  probably 
tlie  mcaning  hcrc.  As  to  '  locare,'  which 
signifies  to  let  work  to  be  done  or  somc- 
thing  to  be  used,  sce  note  on  Hor.  C.  ii. 
18.  17,  "  Tu  sccanda  marmora  Locas." 
Forcellini  undcrstands  Rhcuos  to  mean 
'  statues  of  the  Rliinc,'  such  as  wcre 
caiTicd  in  triumphal  processions.  So  the 
rivcr  Jordan  is  represented  on  the  arch  of 
Titus.  Jahn  so  understands  it  too.  But 
thcre  is  no  reason  to  supposc  a  number  of 
such  statues  would  be  carried  in  the  pro- 
cession,  and  thc  abovc  passage  of  Suetonius 
sliows  wliat  Cahgula's  orders  vvcrc.  The 
form  Rhcnos  is  Gieck,  'Vrjvoi.  Rhenanos 
is  the  Latin  form. 

48.  Centum  paria]  A  hundred  pairs  of 
gladiators,  whom  he  intends  to  send  into 
the  arena  (inducere  in  arcnam)  in  honour 
of  Caligula's  Genius.  A  hundred  pairs 
was  thc  numbcr  to  which  Staberitis' 
hercdcs  wcre  condcmncd  if  thcy  did  not 
carry  out  thc  provisions  of  his  will  (Hor. 
S.  ii.  3.  85).  The  number  cxhibitcd  on 
grcat  occasious  went  on  increasing  during 


thc  Empirc  till  a  hundrcd  bccamc  a  small 
show.     (See  Dict.  Ant.,  Gladiatorcs.) 

50.  Oleum  artocreasque  poj)eUo~\  He 
thrcatcus  to  add  to  his  extraviigance  by  a 
largess  of  oil  and  brcad  and  meat  to  the 
people.  '  Artocreas '  (ipros,  icptai)  is  not 
found  elsewhere.  It  sccms  to  be  a  com- 
pound  of  '  visceratio,'  a  dlstribution  of 
meat,  and  '  frumcntatio,'  of  corn,  which 
wcre  both  conimon  ou  gi-eat  occasions. 
(Sce  note  on  Horace  last  tjuoted.)  '  Vac  ' 
is  a  thrcateuing  exclamation,  '  Woe  betidtj 
you  !' 

51.  Non  adeo  (inquis) :]  '  Not  at  all,' 
say  you,  'your  land  is  prctty  well  ex- 
liausted ;'  likc  a  body  without  thc  bones, 
it  is  worthlcss.  So  he  supposes  the  man 
to  turn  up  his  nose  at  the  inhcritance. 
Forcellini's  interpretation  of  'exossatus' 
as  land  that  has  becn  well  lookcd  after 
and  clcared  of  stones,  is  certainly  wrong. 
[Jahn  has  a  fuU  stop  at  '  inquis,'  and 
l.e  makes  'Exossatus  .  .  .juxta  est '  part 
of  the  poefs  answer.  As  the  reading  'non 
adeo'  may  not  be  the  genuinc  tcxt,  and 
as  thc  scnse  of  'cxossatus'  is  not  certain, 
it  is  impossiblc  to  say  what  this  passage 
mcans.  Heiurich  intcrprets  '  non  adeo ' 
thus  :  I  do  not  acccpt  the  inheritancc, 
'  nou  adeo  hcriditatcm.'  He  takes  '  juxta  ' 
as  cquivalcnt  to  '  pacne.'] 

52.  Age,  si  mihi  nulla]  He  goes  on, 
•  Very  wcll,  if  you  don't  want  my  inherit- 
ance,  and  if  I  have  not  a  rclation  lcft,  I 
can  go  and  pick  up  a  heres  among  tlu! 
bcggars,'  who  wcre  numcrous  011  tlic  Via 
Appia.  '  Bovillac  '  was  on  that  road,  and 
about  twelvc  milcs  from  Rome,  and  so 
the  pocts  spcak  of  it  as  a  suburb.  Proj). 
V.  1.  33,  "Quippc  suburbanae  parva  mimis 
urbc  Bovillae."  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  007, 
"  Orta  suburbanis  quacdam  fuit  Anna 
Bovillis."  This  old  wonian  cmi^loycd  hcr- 
sclf  in  niaking  cakcs  for  thc  jjoor  peojjlc, 
with  whom  hcr  ncighbourhood  aboundcd. 
Thc  '  clivus  Virbi '  is  thc  '  clivus  Aricinus,' 
whcrc  the  Appia  Vin  entcrs  Aricia,  about 
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Jam  rcliqua  ex  amitis,  patruelis  nulla,  proneptis 

Nulla  manet  patrui,  sterilis  matertera  vixit, 

Deqiie  avia  nihilum  superest,  accedo  Bovillas 

Clivumque  ad  Virbij  praesto  est  mihi  Manius  heres. 

"  Progenies  terrae  !"     Quaere  ex  me  quis  milii  quartus 

Sit  pater  :  haud  prompte,  dicara  tamen ;  adde  etiam  unum^ 

Unum  etiam,  terrae  est  jam  filius  :  et  mihi  ritu 

Manius  hic  g-eneris  prope  major  avunculus  exit.  60 

Qui  prior  es^  cur  me  in  decursu  lampada  poscis? 


four  miles  furtlier  tlian  Bovillae  from 
Rome.  See  note  on  Juv.  iv.  117,  "Dignus 
Aricinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes."  This 
place  (lcrived  its  uame  from  Virbius,  vvlio, 
according  to  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  771,  sqq.) 
and  bis  commentator,  Servius,  was  the 
same  as  Hippolytus.  When  he  was  killed, 
Diana,  admiriug  his  chastity,  had  him 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius,  and  placed 
him  under  the  care  of  the  nymph  Egeria 
in  the  woods  of  Aricia. 

56.  praesto  est  mihi  Manius  heres.'] 
There  was  a  proverb,  "multi  Manii 
Ariciae,"  the  nieaning  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful.  Erasmus  foUows  Festus,  who  says  it 
means  there  were  many  distinguished 
persons  at  Aricia.  This  is  not  the  mean- 
ing  if  it  is  to  this  proverb  Persius  alludes. 
'  He  has  only  to  go  to  Aricia,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  he  will  find  ready  to  his 
hand  a  Manius  for  his  heir.'  Manius  was 
a  sou  of  Earth,  we  see. 

57.  Progenies  terrae  .']  As  to  this  and 
'  terrae  filius '  (59),  see  note  on  Jnv.  iv. 
98,  "  Unde  fit  ut  malim  fraterculus  esse 
gigantis."  The  man  says  Manius  is  a  son 
of  Earth,  he  cannot  tell  his  own  father 
and  mother.  To  which  the  poet  answers, 
that  if  auy  oue  wcre  to  ask  him  who  was 
his  '  abavus,'  his  great-great-grandfather, 
he  might  be  able  to  tell,  though  not  very 
readily.  Add  another  to  him  (atavus), 
and  yet  another  (tritavus),  and  you  come 
to  a  son  of  Earth,  like  Manius,  who  there- 
fore  turns  out  (v.  130,  n.)  in  the  course  of 
generations  to  be  brother  to  the  poefs 
ancestor  iu  the  sixth  degree.  '  Major 
avuncuUis'  is  properly  uncle  to  one's 
gi-andfather,  and  '  maximus  avuncuUis '  is 
one  degree  farther  back.  So  as  the  poet 
cannot  call  Mauius  properly  his  '  major 
avunculus,'  he  calls  him  '  prope  major,' 
which  appears  to  Jahu  "ratio  sane  fri- 
gidiuscula."  ['  Ritu'  is  used  with  a  geni- 
tive,  or  it  may  have  an  adjective  in  the 


same  case.  Here,  according  to  Jahn,  it 
is  the  same  in  sense  as  'rite.'] 

61.  Qui  prior  es,  cur  me~\  The  refer- 
ence  here  is  to  the  \a/j.Tra5r]<popia,  torch 
race,  which  occurred  at  several  of  the 
festivals  in  Greece.  Some  difficulty  is 
fouud  in  determining  aU  the  conditions 
of  the  race,  but  the  chief  feature  of  it 
was  the  passing  of  a  Ughted  torch  or  sort 
of  candle  from  hand  to  hand,  each  runner 
being  careful  not  to  extinguish  the 
flame,  tiU  he  had  deUvered  tho  torch  to 
the  runner  in  advance  of  him.  This 
practice  served  the  ancients  as  an  iUus- 
tration  for  several  purposes.  Herodotus 
compares  with  it  the  Persian  way  of  pass- 
ing  on  a  royal  message  through  the  coun- 
try  by  mounted  couriers  (viii.  98).  Lu- 
cretius  (ii.  77,  sq.)  iUustrates  by  thc  torch 
race  the  succession  of  generations  in  the 
animal  world  : 

"Augescunt  aUae  gentes,  aUae   minuun- 

tur, 
Inque  brevi  sijatio  mutantur  saecla  ani- 

mantum, 
Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt." 

Plato  had  used  the  iUustration  in  the 
same  way  (Legg.  vi.  p.  776).  The  author 
of  the  treatise  Ad  Herennium  (iv.  46),  ap- 
pUes  it  to  one  general  succeediug  another 
in  command  of  an  army,  and  here  Persius 
Ukens  to  the  runners  a  nian  of  fortune  and 
his  expectant  hcir. 

'  Qui  prior  es '  is  variously  interpreted. 
The  commentators  before  Casaubon,  and 
some  since  (Jahn,  and  most  of  our  ovni 
translators),  suppose  it  to  mean  that  the 
heir  stauds  in  advance  of  the  man  he  is  to 
succeed,  and  receives  the  torch  from  him. 
There  is  uo  poiut  in  this,  though  Jahu 
tries  to  make  one  by  saying  the  man  in 
advance  woukl  try  to  snatch  the  torch 
from  the  man  coming  up  as  quick  as  he 
could,    espcciaUy   if   it    was    nearly   out. 


SATIKA  VI. 


M.i 


Sum  tibi  Mercurius;  vcnio  Deus  liuc  cf^o,  ut  illc 

Pinj^itur  :  an  reuuis  ?  vis  tu  gautlere  rclictis  ? 

Dccst  aH(|uitl  summae,  minui  milii  :  sed  tibi  totum  est 

Quictiuid  id  est.      Ubi  sit  {'w^c  quacrere  quod  mihi  (|uondaii» 

Legarat  Tadius,  neu  dicta  repone  paterna  :  60 

'  Focnoris  acccdat  merces ;  hinc  cxime  sumptus/ 

"  Quid  reli(iuum  est  ?"     lleliquum? — Nunc,  nunc  impensius 

uuoe, 
Unge,  pucr,  caulcs.     ]\Iihi  fcsta  luce  coquatur 
Urtica  et  fissa  fumosum  sinciput  aurc,  70 

Ut  tuus  iste  ncpos  olim  satur  anseris  extis, 
Cum  morosa  vag^o  singultiet  inguine  vena, 
Patriciae  immeiat  vulvae  ?  mihi  trama  fiirurae 


But  if  the  runners  occupied  their  own 
pround,  aud  thc  rules  of  the  race  re(juired 
that  cach  shoukl  stay  at  his  post,  the  one 
wlio  left  it  would  lose  his  chance.  "  Our 
critics  would  inake  a  poor  Hgure  at  New- 
market,"  says  (.iitford ;  hut  he  is  not 
niore  successful  hinisclf,  and  says  this 
is  ahiiost  the  only  line  in  Persius  in  which 
he  has  found  uiuch  real  difficulty.  '  Qui 
prior  es '  refers,  as  Casauhon,  Plum,  Koe- 
nig,  Heinrich  say,  to  the  supcrior  chiims 
of  tlie  '  legitimus  heres '  over  Manius. 
Giflbrd  sees  a  pathetic  allusion  to  the 
poefs  dehcate  state  of  health,  because  he 
died  young.  For  '  in  decursu,'  which 
is  the  reading  of  nearly  all  the  MSS., 
and  of  all  editions  Viut  his  own,  Heinrich 
reads  '  indecursum  :  '  hut  though  '  spatium 
decursum '  is  a  proper  expressi(m  (Cic.  de 
Senect.  c.  23),  '  cursor  decursus  '  is  not. 

62.  Sum  tibi  3Iercurius  il  He  says  he 
is  the  man's  Mercurius,  who  was  repre- 
sented  iu  works  of  art  as  otfering  difierent 
persons  a  '  marsupium,'  bag  of  money,  as 
stated  on  Horace,  S.  ii.  3.  68,  "  llt>jocta 
pracda  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert." 
Probably  Persius  had  this  passage  in 
mind.  He  means  tlie  man  would  be  a 
fool  to  reject  the  purse  because  lie  did  not 
know  how  much  it  contained,  or  because 
it  did  not  contain  as  mudi  ais  he  wished, 
and  80  he  would  be  a  fool  to  reject  his 
'  hereditas '  because  part  of  the  property 
had  been  spent. 

63.  vis  tu  gaudere  relictis  ?]  Most 
MSS.  have  '  vin'  tu.'  The  nde  now 
getierally  accopted  in  rogard  to  '  vis  '  and 
'  vin','  is  that  wliich  (jrouovius  has  laid 
down  on  Seneca  de  Ira,  c.  28,  that  '  vis,' 
tliough  interrogative,  contains  something 
of  commaud  or  exhortation,  which  '  vin' ' 


docs  not.  See  notc  on  Juv.  v.  7  !•.  Thia 
being  the  case,  I  do  not  see  why  the  editors 
have  all  adoptcd  '  vin' '  here,  when  there  is 
authority  for  '  vis.' 

6t.  minui  tnihi ;]  '  If  some  part  of  the 
whole  is  gone,  I  have  curtailed  it  to  my 
own  loss  ;  but  whatever  it  is  (that  is  left), 
to  you  it  is  cntire.'  I  do  not  agree  with 
Jahn,  who  puts  '  Deest  alicjuid  summae ' 
into  tlie  mouth  of  the  '  heres.'  Tadius  is 
any  body.  The  MSS.  vary  betwecii  this 
aud  Stadius  or  Staius  (ii.  19).  He  tells 
the  man  not  to  din  iuto  his  ears  the  old 
advice  that  fathers  give  their  sons,  that 
he  should  put  his  money  out  to  intercst 
and  live  upon  the  income.  '  Ileponere ' 
is  '  to  repeat  again  anil  again.'  '  Merces ' 
is  used  for  interest  of  money  by  Ilorace, 
S.  i.  2.  14,  "  Quinas  hic  capiti  mercodes ;" 
and  3.  88,  "  Mercetlem  aut  nuniiuos  unde 
unde  extricat."  Here  thc  expression 
'  foenoris  merces '  is  more  complete. 

68.  Quid  reliquum  est  ?]  The  heres  is 
supposed  to  ask  how  mtich  he  has  left 
aftcr  all  his  waste  ?  At  which  the  poet 
bursts  out  witli  an  indignant  answcr, 
repeating  the  man'3  word,  and  then 
turning  to  his  servant  and  telling  him 
to  pour  on  the  oil  more  prodigally  than 
ever.  '  Urtica,'  'nettles,'  was  food  for 
the  poorost  (Hor.  Epp.  i.  12.  8),  and  a 
dricd  pig'8  head  with  split  ears  was  nci- 
ther  savoury  nor  elegant.  '  Caulos '  are 
the  better  sort  of  vegetables  of  the  cab- 
bage  kind  (brassica),  brocoli,  cauIiHowcr, 
&c.  '  Iste '  is  as  if  the  man  were  before 
liim.  As  to  goose's  livcr,  soe  Juv.  v.  114, 
where  the  master  keeps  that  dclicacy  for 
himself. 

73.  Mihi  Irama  figurae  Sit  reliqua,'] 
Ue  asks  if  he  is  to  reduce  himself  to  a 
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Sit  reliqua,  ast  illi  tremat  omento  popa  venter? 

Vende  animam  lucro,  mercare  atque  excute  sollers       75 
Omne  latus  mundi,  ne  sit  praestantior  alter 
Cappadoeas  rig-ida  ping-ues  plausisse  catasta  ; 
Rem  duplica.     "  Feci ;  jam  triplex^  jam  mihi  quarto, 
Jam  deeies  redit  in  rug-am  :  depung-e  ubi  sistam, 
Inventus,  Chrysippe,  tui  finitor  acervi."  80 


tlircad  while  tlie  other  is  to  get  a  paunch 
as  fut  as  a  popa's.  '  Trama '  is  pro- 
pcrly  '  the  woof,'  the  threads  that  cross 
the  staineii  or  warp.  Here  it  is  the 
thrcad  of  which  the  '  trama '  or  '  sub- 
temeu  '  is  composed.  As  to  '  popa,'  see 
note  ou  Juv.  xli.  14,  "  a  graudi  cervix 
ferienda  miuistro."  The  'popa'  had  as 
his  perquisite  the  parts  of  the  victims  that 
were  uot  burut,  some  of  which  he  gave 
probably  to  his  deputy  the  '  cultrarius,' 
aud  they  both  got  fat  upon  the  spoils. 
'  Popa  venter,'  a  'popa  belly,'  is  Hke  "Cor- 
vos  poetas  et  poetridas  picas  "  (Proh  13). 
'  Omentum '  is  uot  elsewhere  used  for  fat 
(adeps).     See  Juv.  xiii.  118. 

75.  Vende  aniniam  ^«cro,]  Here  he  be- 
gins  a  new  bi-anch  of  his  subject,  which  is 
left  unfinished.  He  irouically  bids  a  man 
sell  his  life  for  raouey,  aud  search  every 
coruer  of  the  world  as  the  ItaUan  '  mer- 
catores'  did,  the  most  adventurous  traders 
the  world  lias  ever  kuown,  penetrating 
places  where  civihzed  persons  had  never 
V)cen  before,  and  actiug  as  the  pioneers  of 
Roman  couquest.  Casaubon  takes  these 
vcrses  for  a  coutiuuation  of  what  goes 
before,  aud  supposes  the  'heres'  to  be 
urging  his  frieud  to  iucrease  his  store  by 
trade,  and  the  friend  to  auswer  ironically 
that  he  had  done  so.  As  to  '  excutc,'  see 
i.  49,  n.  The  Romans  got  many  of  their 
slavesfrom  Cappadocia.  (See  Juv.  vii.  15.) 
They  were  particularly  used  as  bearers. 
Tlie  poet  bids  his  mau  become  a  '  mango,' 
slave-dealer,  and  beat  them  all  at  a  slave- 
auctiou  in  showing  off  his  goods,  clappiug 
his  fat  men  on  the  thigh,  or  arm,  or  other 
siuewy  part,  as  they  stood  on  the  platform 
to  be  exhibited.  Jahu  has  the  reading 
of  mauy  MSS.  'pavisse,'  for  'phiusisse,' 
which  has  good  authority,  and  was  in  the 
text  of  the  Schohast,  [who  was  also  ac- 
quainted  with  the  reading  '  plausisse,' 
of  which  he  gives  a  fooHsli  iuterpreta- 
tion.]  The  other  editors,  iucludiug  Ca- 
saubou,  have  '  plausissc.'     It  depends  ou 


'praestantior.'  'Catasta'  was  the  rcgu- 
lar  word  for  a  platform  erected  for  this 
purpose.  '  Kigida '  is  only  a  redundant 
epithet.  It  meaus  '  iirm,'  not  Hkely  to 
give  way,  as  temporary  erections  of  tliat 
sort  sometiraes  do.  Cicero  speaks  of  slaves 
'  de  lapide  emptos ;'  so  they  raust  have 
used  a  stone  too  sometimes  for  this  purpose. 
78.  Rem  duplica.']  Juvenal  (xiv.  229) 
has  "per  fi-audes  patriraouia  conduplicare." 
What  foUows  is  like  Horace's  advice  (Epp. 
i.  6.  34)  :— 

"Milletaleuta  rotundcutur,  totidem  altera, 
porro  et 
Tertia  succedant,  et  quae  pars  quadrat 
acervum." 

'  Redit '  means  his  principal  comes  back  to 
him  iucreased  to  that  extent.  '  Rugam ' 
is  here  put  for  a  raoney-bag,  which  if  not 
full  Hes  in  wriukles.  '  Depunge '  is  '  make 
a  mark  where  I  ara  to  stop.'  '  Depinge  ' 
is  a  variant,  but  uot  right.  Jahn  has  it 
in  his  text,  but  seems  to  prefer  '  depunge,' 
as  Casaubon  does.  Heiurich  has '  depunge,' 
aud  compares  divoKevTftv,  '  to  prick  ofi'.' 
The  aUusion  in  the  h\st  Hne  is  to  the  argu- 
raent  called  by  the  Greeks  (raipirr)s,  the 
nature  of  which  is  explaiued  on  Horace, 
Epp.  ii.  1.  47,  "  Dum  cadat  elusus  ratione 
ruentis  acervi."  The  man  meaus  that  if 
his  fi-iend  wiU  tell  him  where  to  stop,  he 
wiU  have  doue  as  much  as  to  fiud  the  end 
of  a  '  sorites,'  which  goes  on  without  end, 
as  avarice  does.  [Jahn  makes  the  answer 
"  Feci,"  &c.  eud  with  '  sistam,'  where  he 
places  a  fuU  stop,  aud  so  the  last  Hne  wiU 
mean,  "There  is  one  found,  Chrysippus, 
who  can  hmit  your  sorites."]  He  treats 
the  satire  as  couiplete,  aud  so  do  most 
editors.  I  have  no  doubt  Heiurich  is 
right  iu  treatiug  the  satire  as  a  fragment. 
See  Introduction. 

[^Redit  in  rugam:']  Sc.  'vestis,'  Jahn, 
who  refers  to  PHuy,  H.  X.  xxxv.  8.  34,  a 
passage  which  does  not  help  his  inter- 
pretation,  though  it  may  be  true.] 
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A. 

A.  =  absolvo,  293 

A  (after),  264 

Abacus,  65,  218,  388 

Abaviis,  -1-42 

Abdcra,  nien  of,  dull,  234 

Abicio,  315 

Abicit,  note  on,  345 

Ablative   of  the   agent,  4, 

54,  115 
Ablegare,  332 
Ab  octava,  8 
Abolia,  56,  85 
Abortivus,  28 
Absolvere,  293 
Accius,  a  player,  118 

,  tbe  trapic  poet,  382 

,  Labeo,  379 

Accrra,  390 

Acersecomes,  202 

Acestes,  187 

Acetum,  73 

Achilles,  his  dcath,  21 

,  mouniing  for  Pa- 

troclus,  72 

• ,  his  education,  184 

,  his   armour,    215, 


263 


,  moumed    by    bis 


father,  250 

Pelea  vicit,  333 


Adeo,  nsquo,  350,  377 
Adhibere,  94 
Adipata,  159 
Adjectives,    two    agreeing, 

69,   195,  217,  218,  304, 

312,405 
Admotus,  243 
Adiuovere,  40 
Adolescens,  42 
Adorare,  55 
Aedcs,  48 
Aedicula,  200 
Aedificator,  322 
Aediles,  the  lowest  magis- 

trates  in  Rome,  60,  207 
,conutrv,    62,  239, 

388 
Aegaeum  mare,  313,  428 
Aegcr,  feeble,  78 
Aegeria,  4^,  47 
Aegis,  278 
Aegri  somnia,  404 
Aelia,  119 
Aeluri,  344 

Aemilia  gens,  177,  191 
Aemilianus,  191 
Aemilius  pons,  115 
Aeneas,  his  fight  with  Tur- 

nus,  21 

Diomed,  349 

preferred  by  Dido, 


33, 


Acilius,  86 

Acoenonetus,  185 

Acta,  news,  38,  174,  222 

Actium,  battlc  of,  35,  212 

Actuarii,  174 

Acus,    a   crispiug-pin 

149 
Adamas,  126 
Adeo  iudulgent,  331: 

intelliirit,  281 

nulla,  271 

omnes,  436 

,  par,  298 

,  quantulacunque,  308 

tot,  72 


97 


170 


-,  parvulus,  103 

-  mavried  to  Lavinia, 

bis  dcath,  265 
builds     Lavinum, 


285 
Aeneid,  384 
Aenum,  199 
Aeoliae  Rupes,  4 
Aera,  teacher's  fec,  186 
Aerarium,  83 
Aerugo,  298 
Aethioi)s,  26,  194 
Afferre,  381 
Afra  avis,  272 


Africa,  school  for  lawvei-s, 
178  ^ 

African  slaves,  98 

Agamemnon,  160,  210,  338 

Agamemnonidcs,  210 

Aganippe,  164,  369 

Agaso,  422 

Agathyrsi,  355 

Agave,  Statius'  poem,  171 

Age,  helplessness  of,  2 18 

,  mode    of   reckoning, 

249 

of  animals,  335 

,  respect  for,  298 

Ager  Romanus,  extent  of, 

328 
Agere  rem,  74 

cum,  83 

Ages,  fabulous,  112 
Aggcr  Tullii,  105, 156,  195, 

239,  363 
Agitare  jocos,  435 
Agmine  fi\cto,  60 
Agnati,  338 
Agricola,  41 
Agrimcnsores,  363 
Agrionia,    fostival  of  Bac- 

chus,  165 
Agrippa,  126 
Agrippiua    kills    Claudius, 

10,  104,  123,  158 
,  killed  by  Xero, 

209 
Aius  Locutius,  270 
Ajax,  parodv  of,  175 

=  Tiberius,  237 

praetcriit  Telanionem, 

333 

,  his  madness,  338 

,  his  strength,  350 

Alabanda,  52 
Alapa,  207 
Alba  Longa,  84 
Alban  Lakc,  77,  84 

wino,  96,  311 

Albanus  Mons,  285 
Albata,  393 


446 
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Alccstis,  160 

Alcibiades,  408 

Alcinous,  345 

Alcithoe,  165 

Alea,  12,  192,  274,  316 

Alecto,  170 

Alexaiuler,  his  ambition  aud 

dcath,  241 
,  his  visit  to  Dio- 

genes,  339 
Algere,  11 
Aliptes,  144 
Ali(]uid,  40 
Aliquis,  11 
Alius,  altered,  349 

,  with  adjective,  222 

Allium,  432 

Allobrogicus,  192 

AUobrox,  185 

AUotments,  329 

Ahius,  a  boat,  71 

Altar,   swearing    by,    300, 

302,  333 
Altars  of  turf,  286 
Altiles,  102 
Aluta,  183 

Alveolus,  a  dish,  100,  171 
Amare,  to  be  conteut  with, 

164 
Amarus,  412 
Amber,  155,  339 
Ambitiosa  paupertas,  63 
Ambrosius,  119 
Ambubaiae,  51 
Amethystina,  178 
Amomum,  88,  205,  406 
Amphion,  128 
Amphora,  96,  405,  428 
Amydon,  52 
Auabathra,  168 
Anceps,  263,  429 
Ancestral  scale,  203 
Anchises,  187 
Aucilia,  37 
Ancilla,  Ocrisia,  mother  of 

Servius,  214 
Ancoua,  82 
Aucus  Marcius,  98 
Andromache,  149 
Andros,  52 
Anger,  effects  of,  294 
Anguem  premere,  7 
Augues,  386 
Anguilla,  101 
Angulus,  436 
Auima  aud  Animus,  357 
Auimals,  concord  of,  357 
Auuaei,  413 
Anuidus,  178,  264,  271 
Annus  totius  populi,  364 
Anser,  152 
Antaeus,  54 


Autca,  254 
Anteambuloncs,  227 
Antecedcnt  iraplied,  334 
Auticato,  139 
Auticyra,  302,  409 
Autigone,  211 
Autilochus,  249 
Autiochus,  55 
Autiphates,  317 
Antiquissimus,  142 
Antiquus  opposed  to  Vetus, 

347 
Autouius,  C,  200 
Anubis,  worship  of,  152 
Aouides,  169 
Ape   trained    by    soldiers, 

105 
worshipped  by  Egyp- 

tiaus,  343 
Apenniues,  384 
Aper,  19 
Apicius,  80,  260 
Apium,  211 
Apium  for  Apum,  299 
Aplustre,  242 
Apollo,  jurisperitus,  18 

,  statue  of,  17 

,  temple  of,  167 

Apophoreta,  130 

Appellare,  179 

Applause,    words    of,    379, 

383 
Apricatio,  409,  431 
Apulia,  220 

,  drought  of,  81,  380 

,  wool  of,  125 

Aqua  Appia,  46 
Aqualiculus,  380 
Aquilae,  196,  331 
Aquinum,  76 
Ara  Maeotis,  353 

Martis,  237 

Maxima,  192 

Arabarches,  18 
Aranea,  321 
Arbiter,  198 
Arboris  iucertae,  281 
Arca,  232,  262,  336 
Arcadia,  asses  of,  399 
Arcadiaus,  dulluess  of,  179 
Arcauam  in  aurem,  152 
Arcauum  depositum,  300 
Arcesilas,  404 
Archemorus,  186 
Archetypi,  25 
Archigallus,  150 
Archigeues,  132,  302,  335 
Archimagirus,  224 
Ardere,  130 

-,  of  a  fuueral  pyrc. 


249 


-,  of  wiue,  232 


Arderc,  impersonal,  66 
Arena,  20,  87,  441 
Areopagus,  223 
Aretiilogus,  345 
Argentarii,  232 
Argentum  grave,  264 

,  purum,  226,  232 

Aricia,  46 

Ariciuus  clivus,  88,  441 

Arida   tela,    spider's    web, 

321 
Arion,  384 
Arma,  dice,  316 
Armameutaria  caeli,  300 
Armaria,  165 
Armenia,  42,  206 
,a  Romau  province, 

143 
Armiger,  13 
Armilausa,  104 
Armillatus,  83 
Arpinum,  212 
Arretium,  388 
Ars,  182 

=  ratio,  425 

Artaxata,  42 
Artemis,  345,  354 
Artemo,  sail,  284 
Articuli,  421 
Artifex,  371,  382 

,  passive,  419 

Artocreas,  441 

Artopta,  98 

Artorius  Catulus,  47 

Aruudo,  a  pen,  399 

Arviragus,  89 

Arx,  a  palace,  253 

Asia,  province,  137 

Asiaui,  67,  165 

Asp.  152 

Asparagi,  99,  266 

Aspice,  300 

Assa  uutrix,  332 

Assaracus,  250 

Assecula,  219 

Asser,  70 

Asses'  milk  bath,  147 

Asses,  from  Arcadia,  399 

,  sacred    to    Bacchus, 

268 
Assessor,  60 
Assidue,  308,  398 
Astraea,  114 
Astrologers,  153,  335 
Astrology,  50,  420,  437 
Astrum,  constellation,  154 
Asturicus,  66 
Asylum,  215 
Asyjus,  135 
At,  au  objection,  308 
Atavus,  75,  442 
Athenae  nostrae,  352 
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Athos,  244 

Athu<,  iy4.  2G2,  297 

Atnus.  171 

Atriii,  164.  321 

Atrules,  81.  160 

Atriuiu,  127 

Atrt)x,  25 

Atttnria,  331 

Attellane  plays,  62,  118 

Atticus,      T.      Ponipouius, 

260 
Attis.  383 

Attonitus,  stupefied,  85 
,  frigbtened,  276, 

339 
,     inspired,    138, 

170 
Attraction,  54,  249 
Attrita  frons,  312 
Attritus  (subst.),  121 
Auction,  49,  165 
Auctor,  264,  318 
Auctorati,  207 
Audere,  24 
Aulidius,  218 
Augusta,  122 
Augustus,  title  of,  237 
,  a  believer  in  as- 

trologj-,  153 

-,  a  moderate  liver. 


13 

builds  Palatine 

temple,  167 

his  liberality  to 


Virgil,  170 

,  his  names,  212 

Aulaea,    of    theatre,    118, 

336 

=  toga,  233 

Aurata  juvenca,  116 
Auratae  papillae,  121,  156 
Aurclia,  101 
Aureus,  176,  187 
Auspex,  255 
Auster,  84,  436 
Autem,  besides,  201 
Automedon,  9 
Autonoe,  119 
Autumn,  84,  151 
Autumnum  ponere,  267 
•  Auxilia,  214 
Avarice,   impersonation  of, 

427 

,  description  of,  326 

in  youth,  325 

Aventinus,  54 
Averrunci  dii,  430 
Avunculus  major,  maximus, 

442 
Axis,  201,  319 


B. 

li  and  V  interchangcd,  3C5, 

427 
Babylon,  21-1 
Bacca  Sabina,  54 
Bacchauiils,  384 
Bacclius,  169 
Bactica,  281 
Baiac,  45,  264 
BahieUH,  231 
Balbus,  377 
Bahieator,  14 
Balsamum,  29 
Baltea,  224 
Balteus,  134,  364,  412 
Baptae,  33 
Barbatus,  87,  317 
Banhiicus,  361 
Barea,  56,  172 
Baro,  427 
Bascauda,  282 
Basilus,  248 

causidicus,  178 

Bassaris,  385 
Bassus,  435 

,  Saleius,  168,  171 

Batavi,  196 
Bathing,  19 
Baths,     extravagance     in, 

182 

ofPhoebns,  186 

Bathyllus,  118,  426 

Baucis,  409 

Beards,  87,  96,   131,  205, 

248,  298,  333 
Bears,  86 
Beatulus,  406 
Beatus,  10, 130,  326 
Beavers,  427 
Bebriacum,  35 
Beccafigo,  316 
Bees,  prodigj'  of,  299 
Behdes,  160 
Belle,  379 
Bellerophon,  254 
Bellona,  36,  150 
Bene  habet,  236 

=  valde,  409 

sit,  411 

Beneventanus,  97 
Berecyntius,  383 
Berenice,  126 
Bcryllum,  96 
Bestiarii,  5 
Bestius,  439 
Bidens,  68 
Bidental,  156,  392 
-biHs,  active,  356,  38-1 
BiHs,  vitrea,  .399 
Biniembris,  299 
Birthdavs,  27S 


Birthdays,     Mcrificea     on, 

267,  390 
Bis  ten|UO,  392 
Bithyni,  165 
Bithyiiicus,  3t3 
Bithynus  Tyraunus,  2-H 
Blushing,  phraac  fur,  253, 

265 
Boars,  5 

Boats  of  the  Nile,  355 
Bocchar,  100 
Boletus,  104,  158 
Bombus,  385 
Bona  dea,  33,  138,  224 

pars,  390 

Bone,  405,  440 

Bootes,  95 

Boundaries,  363 

Bovillae,  4-11 

Braccac,  42 

Braccati,  211,  402 

Brachia  jactare,  &c.,  118 

Bractearii,  306 

Brevis,  11 

Breviter,  in  few  words,  289 

Brigantes,  331 

Briseus,  382 

Britanni,  41 

Britannicus,  10, 123 

Britanuicus,Nero's  brother, 

209 
Britones,  354 
Bruta  fulmina,  311 
Bruti,  M.  and  D.  96 
Brutidius  Niger,  237 
Bruttia,  217,  '138 
Brutus,  M.  319 

,  L.  87,  206,  423 

,  sons  of,  214 

,  his  funeral,  215 

Bubastis,  344 

Bubulcus,  176 

Bucca,  a  ranter,  263 

Buccac,  horn-blowers,  49 

Buccina,  170 

Bucculae,  of  a  helmet,  241 

Building,    Koman    passion 

for,  322 
Bull  worship,  193 
BuUa,  105,  296,  418 
Bullatus,  316 
Burials,  21 
Busta,  49 

Busts,  24,  127,  166,  190 
Buxuin,  402 
Buxus,  a  comb,  331 
Byzantium,  83 


C.  =  condcmno,  293 


418 
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Caballinus,  369 

Caballus,  57,  3G9 

Cabiri,  59 

Cachiuno,  375 

Cacoethes,  168 

Cacus,  102 

Cadcre,  to  be    condemned, 

79,  236 

,  of  sacrifiees,  287 

Cadurcum,  152,  186 
Caducum,  222 
Cadus,  187,  220 
Caedicius,  309 
Caelatores,  227,  261,  282 
Caelum  terris  miscere,  27 
Caesar,  C.  Julius,  240 
Caesennia,  121 
Caesonia,  wife  of  Caligula, 

157,  411 
Caespes,  278,  438 
Caieta,  323 
Calabrian  wool,  395 
Calaono,  202 
Calagurris,  siege  of,  351 
Calculatores,  13,  218 
Calculus,  219,  271 
Calceus,  59,  361 
Calda,  405 
Caleuum,  10 
Caligae,  70,  76,  361 
Caligantes  fenestrae,  115 
Caligula  acts  as  popa,  280 

,     bis     expedition 

agaiust  the  Germans,  440 
-,  his  avarice,  440 


,  his  pretended  con- 

quest  of  Britain,  440 

,  his  illness,  289 

,  his  madness  and 


death,  157 
Calliope,  81 
Calpe,  337 
Calvina,  58 
Calvinus,  293 
Calvus,  82,  380 
Camels,  427 
Camenae,  47,  163,  417 
Camerinus,  172, 194 
Camillus,  40 
Cammarus,  99 
Camp,  Roman,  360 
Campania,  251 
Campus  Martius,  38,  420 
,    its    his- 

tory,  151 
Candela,  406 
Candidus  lapillus,  390 
Canere,  31 
Cani,  hoar  hairs,  421 
Canicula,  ace,  401 
Canis,  ace,  401 
Canities,  375 


Cauna,  100 
Cannae,  41,  180,  276 
CaiiuibaUsm,  351 

of   Egyptians 

fabulous,  345 
Canopus,  6,  120,  318 
Cantaber,  352 
Cantare,  for  music,  36,  247 
,  to  recite,  3,  211, 

371 
Cantharus,  66 
Canthus,  421 
Canusium,  125 
Capena  porta,  46 
Capillatus,  96 
Capistrum,  116 
Capito,  199 
Capitolia,  235,  323 
Capitolina  quercus,  141 
Capitohnus,  cognomen,  39 
Capitolium,  278 
Cappadoces,  15, 165,  444 
Capreae,  236,  238 
Caprificus,  243,  377 
Capsa,  135,  240 
Capsarius,  240 
Captare,  of  wills,  365 
Captator,  100,  116,  247 
Caput  coenae,  81,  102,  272 
Caracalla,  given  to  driving, 

204 
Carcer  fornicis,  249 

Mamertinus,  75 

rusticus,  318 

Cardiacus,  96 
Carfinia,  31 

Carinas,  rhetorician,  184 
Carmen,  a  volunie,  371 
Carmina,  charms,  123 
Carnitices,  206 
Carpathium  mare,  337 
Carpentum,  203,  225 
Carptor,  224 
Carthago,  251 
Carus  Mettius,  7 
Casia,  395,  439 
Cassis,  242,  269 
Cassius,  96 
Castalia,  370 
Castella,  331 
Castigare,  374 
Castor,  his  templc,  336 
Castoreum,  427 
Castra,  the  palace,  89 

moveri,  144 

Castrense  peculium,  364 
Catasta,  444 
Catellus,  220 
Catena,  213 
Cathcdra,  10,  121,  219 
,  professor's  chair, 

184 


Catieua,  58 
Catilina,  27,  211,  319 

,  his  death,  252 

Catina,  193 
Catinum,  432 
Cato,  28 

,  M.  Porcius,  268 

Cato,  of  Utica,   137,    319, 

401 
Cats,  344 
Catti,  90 
Catulla,  254 
Catullus,    playwriter,   207, 

303 

— ,  Juvcnars  friend. 


277 


— ,  Messallinus,  88 


Catulus,  39,  212 

Caules,  443 

Caupo,  224 

Causae  genus,  179 

Causidicus,  6, 145,  174,  241 

Cecropia,  33 

Cecropides,  195 

Cedo,  149,  310 

Cedrus,  378 

Celebrare,  70,  218 

Celsus,  jurisconsultus,  133 

Censere,  149 

Censor,  37,  79,  226,  320 

Censura,  31 

Census,  in  corpore,  365 

Cento,  123 

Centum  ora,  &c.,  416 

Centurions,  331,  362,  404.. 

433 
Centussis,  433 
Cerae,  will,  80 

,  tabk^ts,  9 

Cerasus,  439 
Cercopithecus,  343 
Cerdo,  206 
Cerdones,  90 
CereaUa,  117,  336 
Cereris  gener,  240 
Ceres,  76 

,  mj-sterics  of,  358 

Ceroma,  52,  133 
Cervical,  140 
Cervix,  54 
Cessare,  4 
Cessator,  426 
Cethegus,  27,  211,  252 
Cetrouius,  322 
Cevere,  383 
Chaerestratus,  430 
Chaerippus,  199 
Chaldaeans,  153 
Charon,  72 
Charta,  4,  303,  399 
Charybdis,  101,  345 
Cheragra,  421 
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(hiiic  of  bncoT»,  2fi7 
Cliioiu',  oH 
Chirojrnipha,  ;t05 
Chiroii,  6<5,  181 
CTliironoinon,  117 
Chlainvs,  lU» 
Cliornulcs,  119 
Christians,    pcrsccution  of, 

20 
Chrvsclcphantinc,  200 
Chrysippus,  24,  30S 
ChrA-sot,'onus,  119,  182 
Cicada,  221 
Cicer,  431 
Cicero,  an  cqucs,  212 

,  his  birth,  212 

,  his  death,  his  poctry, 

his  PhiUppics,  211 

,  patcr  patriac,  212 

prcscnted  with  a  gilt 

statue,  394 
Ciconia,  16,  321,  380 
Cicuta,  184,  408,  428 
Ciliees,  89,  199 
Cimbi-i,  213,  354 
Cinaedi,  terra  of  disgust,  318 
Cincia  lex,  176 
Cincinnatus,  382 
Cineres,  =  death,  264 
Cippus,  378 
Circe,  346 

Circenses,  67,  234,  237,  265 
Circumagere,  180,  222 
Circumscribere,   248,    334, 

356 
Circus,    51,   68,    156,    196, 

201,  227,  276 
Cirrati,  377 
Cirrha,  169,  300 
Cista,  66,  165 
Citharoedus,  119,  112 
Citrus  wood,  379 
Civis,  emphatic,  321 
Claudere  latus,  57 
Claudia  gens,  204 
Claudius,  lethargic,  69 

consents    to    his 

wife's  death,  256 
constructs   Portus 


Augusti,  285 

-,    his     death,    lOt, 


123,  158 

,  liis  wives,  122 

—  Nero,  Censor,  268 


Clavus,  15 
Cleanthes,  24,  421 
Cleopatra,  35 
Clepsydra,  2 17,  398 
Cliens.  56 
Clio,  164 
Clitumuus,  279 
Cloaca  Maxima,  48,  101 


Cl.H-ks,  2 17,  398 
Clodius.  27.  139 
Cloclia,  215 
I   Ch)tho,  226 
I   Cludcrc,  166 
Chivicnus,  12 
Clytcmuestra,  160,  210 
Coachmcu,  gcntccl,  203 
Coac  vcstcs,  134,  200,  427 
Codcs,  Horatius,  215 
Coctus,  dried  up,  381 
Codcx,  30,  175 
Codrus,  3,  65 
Ccena  funcris,  438 
Cocuaculum,  60,  65,  69,  72, 

176 
Cocnatio,  182 
Cognitio,  148 
Cohors,  an  armv,  308,  362 

,  staff,  202 

Cohorts,  331,  362 

Coliphia,  30 

CoUactca,  138 

Colligcre,  423 

Collina  porta,  136 

CoUum,  54 

Collusor,  220 

Collyria,  155 

Color,  in  rhetoric,  179 

Colossus,  211 

Coluinnae,  321 

Comes  exterior,  50,  57 

Comet,  143 

Comites,  attendaiits,  8,  178 

,  staff,  202 

Comitia,     elections     taken 

from,  209,  237 
Commagene,  153 
Commissa  auctio,  165 
Common  sense,  197 
Compescere,  424 
Compita,  410 
Computare,  219 
Coucha,  137,  144 
Conchis,  73,  327 
Conchylia,  53,  200 
Conciditur,  89 
Coucordia,  16 
Concutcre,  to  excitc  to  mad- 

ness,  255 
Condei'e,  to  bury,  391 

,  to  make  sauces,  182 

fulgura,  156 

Condita  pvxidc,  39 
Conducere,  15,  18,  68,  140 
Conducta  peciinia,  264 
Confidere,  231 
Conjugium,  =  conjux,  210 
Conopeum,  119 
Conscience,  310 
Conscius,  50,  318 
Conspuere,  to  splutter,  175 


Constare,  1 27,  336 

Constituo,  16,  148 

Coiistrictus,  99 

Consul,  267 

,  =  practor,  233 

Contcrcre,  131 

Contingcrc,  191 

Contracta  cuticula,  276 

Controvcrsiac,  5 

Conturl)are,tobecomebank- 
rupt,  177 

Contus,  40 

Convallis,  363 

Conventus,  114,  202 

Convictus,  260 

Convulsus,  4 

Cophinus,  152 

Coptos,  347 

Cor,  406,  436 

Coranus,  365 

Corbes,  382 

Corbulo,  71 

Corcvra,  104,  346 

Cordatus,  436 

Corinth,  destruction  of,  268 

Coriuthians,    their   vicious 
character,  201 

Corinthus,  actor,  208 

Corn  from  Libya,  201 

CorneHa,  127 

gens,  211 

lex  de  injuriis,  362 

Cornicari,  416 

Cornicines,  49,  233,  217 

Cornu,  36,  332 

Cornutus,  liis  life,  417 

Corpore  census,  365 

Corpuscula,  244 

Corsica,  100 

Corus,  245,  337 

Coruscare  frontem,  279 

Corvinus,  15,  191,  277 

Corvus  albus,  184 
Corybantos,  36,  95 
Corycia,  336 
Corydon,  223 
Corvmbi,  117 
Corytlia,  196 
Cosmetae,  147 
Cosmus,  198 
Cossus,  patrician,  63,  193 

captator,  247 

causidicus,  178 

Cothurnus,  347 
Cotta,  101,  173 
Cottona,  53 
Coturnix,  287 
Cotytto,  33 

Couchcs.  ornaments  of,  268 
Crambe,  179 
Cranes,  307 
Crassus,  M.,  393 
G   gr 
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Crassus,  M.  Licinius,  240 
Crater,  282 
Craterus,  402 
Cratinus,  387 
Cremera,  40 
Crepereius  Pollio,  216 
Crepida,  388 
Crepido,  93 
Crepitaculuni,  301 
Creta,  island,  337 
Cretata  ambitio,  431 
Cretatus  bos,  236 
Creticus,  31,  194 
Cribrum,  406 

Crime,  its  punishment,  302 
Crispante  naso,  302 
Crispinus,  6,  78,  87 

,  baths  of,  426 

Crispus,  86 

(adj.),  141 

Crissa,  169 
Ci'oceus,  166 

Crocodiles,  worsliip  of,  343 
Croesus,  251,  341 
Crows,  age  of,  249 
Crucifixiou,  131,  322 
Crudus,  after  dinner,  379 

unguis,  to  the  quick, 

430 
Crumena,  12,  263 
Crustae,  11,  96 
Crypta,  101 
CrystaDina,  126 
Cucullus,  61,  122,  203,  303 
Cucurbita,  320 
Culcita,  95 
Cidina,  71 
Culpa,  401 
Cultor,  219 
Cultrarius,  280,  444 
Cultrix  foci,  400 
Cultus,  —  amatus,  276 
,  pampered,  64 

Cuna,  before  a  vowel,  94 

Cumae,  45,  220 

Cuminum,  420 

Cunei,  117 

Cupid,  his  bow  and  torch, 
124 

Cupido,  avarice,  330 

Cui-abilis,  362 

Curare  cutem,  409 

Curator,  338 

Cures,  410 

Curia,  199 

Martis,  223 

Curii,  24 

Curius,  40,  191 

Curruca,  135 

Currus  aeneus,  177 

Cursor,  97 

Cursus,  318 


Curta  fides,  329 

Curtius,  263 

Curtus,  146,  242,  412 

Curulis  Sella,  238 

Curvus,  227,  402,  408,  436 

Custodes,  139 

Custos,  =  pacdagogus,  185 

,  :=  praefectus,  307 

purpura,  418 

Cutem  curare,  35,  409 
Cutis,    distinguished    from 

pellis,  246 
Cuticula,  409 
Cyane,  205 
Cyanea,  346 
Cyathos,  ad,  297 
Cyathus,  96 

Cybele,  35,  58,  150,  383. 
-,  her  temple,  218 


Cyclas,  dress,  134 

,  ish^nd,  11,  154,  244 

Cyclops,  221 

Cyck)pes,  346 

Cydnus,  57 

Cygnus  atratus,  127 

CyUndri,  30 

Cymbala,  221 

Cynics,  their  dress,  56,  304 

Cynicus,  388 

Cynthia,  113 


D. 

Da,  tell  me,  197 
Daci,  88 

Dacicus,  coin,  130 
Daedahis,  9,  47,  53 
Dama,  270,  422 
Damasippus,  206 
Damnare,  153 
Damnosus,  174 
Damocles,  401 
Danaidae,  160 
Dancing,  Egvptian,  349 
Dare,  to  put,"^  312 

verba,  399,  412 

Davus,  429 

Day,  division  of,  17,  129 

Dead,  auointing  of,  87 

,  iuterment  of,  405 

Decenter,  383 

Decembris,  adjective,  221 

Decerpere,  419 

Decidere,  281,  283 

Decies  centena,  255 

Decii,  214,  334 

Decocta  aqua,  97 

Decoctus,  refined,  387 

Decoquere,  420 

Declamation,  5 


Declamation,    subjects    of, 

179,  180,  181,  244 
Deditio,  129,  130 
Deduccre,  to  attend,  8 

lanam,  186 

sulcum,  20 

versus,  169 

Dcferre,  to  iuform  against, 

362 
Deficere,  to  fail,  177 
Defigere,  417 
Defluit  aetas,  167 
Deformis  hiems,  84 
Deinde,  expressing  surprise, 

428 
Delator,  6, 83, 131, 153,  236 
Deliciae  votorum,  252 
Delicias  hominis,  116,  305 
Delphi,  oracle  stopped,  153 
Delphini,  156 
Deluge,  12,  347 
Demetrius,  55 
Democritus,  232 
Demosthenes,  his  early  life, 
his  father,  242 

,     bis     death, 

241 
Deutale,  382 
Dentatus,  M.  Curius,  267 
Depositum,  294,  298,  310, 

364 
Depunge,  444 
Designator,  59 
Desipere,  157 
Despumare,  398 
Destertere,  436 
Deucalion,  12 
Devexus,  88 

Devotion,  formula  of,  214 
Dextro  pede,  231 
Di  and  De  confounded,  305, 

402,  418 
Diadema,  214,  302 
Diamonds,  126 
Diana,  76,  252,  345 
Diaria,  176 
Dice,  271,  274,  401 
Dicere  in,  27,  381 
Dictare,  133,  379 
Dictata,  lessons.  102,  377 
Dictator,  192,  267 
Dictum  feUciter,  37 
Dido,  144 

Diducere,  305,  402,  418 
Diet,  simphcity  of,  267 
Diftusum,  96 

Digito  caput  scalpere,  225 
Digredi,  of  combatants,  364 
Dii  averrunci,  430 
Dilucuhim,  224 
Dimidia  hrevior,  94 
Dimidio  pluris,  332 
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Diinulius,  191,  313,  319 
Diinittorc,  95 
Diuinfr-nxiins,  182 
Oinouiacbe,  -110 
Diogcnes,  304,  339 
Dionictl,  9,  349 
Dionvsus,     theatrc    of,    at 

Atheus,  2 11 
Diphihis,  57 
DirijKTC,  143 
Dis  uetjua,  85 
Discere,  absohite,  403,  423 
Discinctus,  400,  109 
Discingere,  to  strip,  201 
Discolor,  420  | 

Discumbere,  94,  144  i 

Discursus,  12 
Discascs,     punishnieut     of 

guilt,  312 
Diserti,  poets,  166 
Dispensator,    13,    14,    18G, 

219 
Disponerc,  127,  419 
Diurna,  148 
Diverticulum,     digression, 

350 
Divi,  Emperors,  122 
Divitiarum  Majestas,  16 
Divorces,  frequency  of,  124, 

132 
Docti,  poets,  167 
Dog  in  the  porter^s-room, 

385 

worship,  34-1,  347 

Dolabella,  200 

Dolabra,  213 

Dolatum  lignum,  284 

Dolium,  220,  339 

DoUs  offered  to  Venus,  395 

Dolo,  sail,  284 

Domestica  castra,  239 

exempla,  318 

tela,  349 

Domina,  hasta,  49 

,  a  w-ife,  221 

Domini,  master's  sons,  329 
Dominus,  master,  264 
Domitia,  aunt  to  Nero,  210 
Domitian    abolishes    spor- 

tuhi,  14 
a    reformer    of 

morals,  28,  79 
,    censor,  31,  37, 

79 
,  cruelty  to  gladi- 

ators,  49 
,  dominus  et  deus, 

85 
,  enlarges  tlie  Pa- 

hitium,  81 

,  his  death,  90 

,  his  fish,  77 


Domitiun,  his  names,  &c., 

82 

,  his  triumphs,  130 

,  hia  vices,  22 

,  intercoursc  with 

Julia,  27 
,  severitv  to   the 


Jews,  46 


whcre     buried. 


21 

Domitius,  211 

Doiuus,  declension  of,  53 

,  the  slavcs,  71 

Dos,  36, 124, 128,  255,  333, 

391 
Drcss,  extravagance  in,  62, 

140 
Drusus,  69,  193 
Dubii,  patieuts  in  a  critical 

state,  304 
Ducere,  its  meanings,  279 

funus,  19 

Duples,  429 

ficus,  429 

Duplicare,  4-14 
Dux,  Emperor,  166 
Dwarfs     iu     great     mcii's 

houses,  194 
Dyes,  200 


E. 

E  medio,  294 

Ebony,  427 

Ebulfire,  391 

Echiou,  119 

Eclipses,  145 

Edere,  to  tell,  74 

Edictum,  388 

Editor  ludorum,  40,  49 

Efferre,  to  bury,  128,  333 

Effluere,  399 

Efiundere,  381 

Eggs,  432 

Egnatius,  56 

Egregius,  261 

,  an  adverb,  261 

Eheu,  428 

Ekgabalus,  his  profligacv, 

205 
Electra,  210,  338 
Electrum,  96,  339 
Elegi,  3 
Elegidia,  379 
Elenchi,  146 
Elephants,    fable    of   their 

tusks,  271 
,    hcrda  of  tamc, 

287 

G  er  2 


Elcphants,     in     triumphal 

proccssions  in  the  circu», 

287 
Elcusinian  mysteries,  35G 
Elevarc,  374 
Eliquare,  377 
Elissa,  141 
Elumbis,  385 
Emax,  390 

Embleinuta,  11,  96,  39 1 
Emeralds,  146 
Emergere,  60 
Emeritus,  149,  329,  422 
Emungere,  425 
En,  indignantis,  151 
Enceladus,  185 
Endromis,  55,  133 
Eudymion,  254 
Euiin,  13 
Ennius,    his    dream,   370, 

436 
Ennosigaeus,  245 
Enthyinema,  146 
Epbebus,  42,  253 
Ephemerides,  155 
Epicums,  304,  340 
Epigoni,  160 
Epimenia,  176,  225 
Epiredia,  197 
Epona,  204 

Equestriau  fortune,  15,  340 
Equidem,  385,  419 
Equites,  59,  165,  192,  383 

,  ceuturies  of,  376 

,  egregii,  &c.,  239 

Erat,  36 

Ergastula,   125,  206,  267, 

318 
Ergenna,  392 
Ergo,  239,  261,  268,  271, 

322,  326,  334,  350 

,  indiguantis,  152 

,  to  proceed,  234 

Erinnys,  170 

Eriphyle,  160 

Error,  =  culpa,  309 

Eruca,  225 

Escaha,  282 

Esquiliac,  52,  99,  105,  265 

Est  qui,  437 

Esto  age,  393 

Et,  adversative,  125 

— ,  emphatic,  257 

— ,  zz  et  tamen,  301,  426 

— ,  following  Ncc,  297 

— ,  for  Aut,  20, 

—  tamcu  oinitted,  398,  102 

Etrurian  bixtks,  299 

crockery,  269 

Euganei,  192 
Euge,  379 
Eumenides,  338 
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Euoe,  169 

Kupliranor,  67 

Euphnites,  15,  195 

Euphorbus,  436 

Europa,  194 

Eurus,  245 

Euryalus,  119 

Euxinc,  83 

Evandcr,  265 

Ex  ijuo,  12 

—  temporc,  402 

Examen,  375,  424 

Exaudire,  247 

Excipere,  260 

Excussus,  387 

Exeutere,  to  examine,  124, 

379,  417,  444 

,  to  remove,  441 

Execution  of  criminals,  256 
Exemplo  malo,  293 
Exheredatio,  248 
Exire,  to  turn  out,  379,  422, 

427 
Exodium,  62,  118 
Exorata,  144 
Expecta,  409 
Expedire,  371 
Explicare,  283 
Expositus,  =  trivialis,  168 
Exprimere,  120 
Expungere,  391 
Extendi,  to  be  excited,  274 
Extendere,  to  hammcr  out, 

357 
Extortus,  194 
Eye,  evil,  393 


Fabia  gens,  39,  207,  268 
descended  from 

Hercules,  192 
Fabius,  Ovid's  patron,'  173 

Gurges,  135 

Maximus,  192 

Fabrateria,  68 
Fabricia  gens,  89 
Fabricius,  40,  226 

,  C.  Luscinus,  268 

Fabulla,  31 

Facere  somnum,  70,  73 

,  to  sacrifice,  225 

Factions,  circus,  175,  276 

Faesidius,  296 

Falernian   wiue,    125,  224, 

311,  398 
Falx,  a  short  sword,  208 
Fama,  good  report,  391 

,  nobility,  197 

Famosus  digitus,  234,  393 


Fanaticus,  36,  89 
Far,  13 

,  arable  land,  400 

Farina,  98,  425 

Farm,  Martiars  description 

of,  69 
Farrago,  12,  422 
Farrata,  269,  395,  411 
Far  caninum,  94 
Fas,  234,  380 

nefasque,  312 

Fascia,  bandage,  217 

,  lcggings,  134 

,     streak  of    cloud, 

338 
Fates,  47 
Fatigare,  79 
Fauna,  33,  35 
Faustus,  165 
Favete  linguis,  286 
Faxim,  386 
Fecit,  fecerunt,  on  Roman 

monuments,  132 
Fees,  lawyers',  174 
Felix,  326 

Fenestra  of  lectica,  70 
Fenestrae,  windows,  72,  398 
,   holes    for    ear- 

rings,  15 
Fenoris  auctor,  264 
Feralis  coena,  99 
Fercula,  13,  266 
Fermentum,  63,  377 
Ferre  lcgem,  32 
Ferri,  to  be  borne  headlong, 

170 
Fertum,  393 
Ferula,  4,  148 
Festuca,  422,  431 
Fibi-a,  379,  392,  418 
Ficedula,  316 
Fictiles  dii,  270 
Fictilia,  dislies,  61,  262 
Ficus  for  autumn,  335 

duplex,  429 

Fidelia,  400,  403,  432 
Fidenae,  117,  239 
Fides,  definition  of,  25 

,  credit,  391 

,  her  worship,  16 

,  honesty,  296,  299 

Fiducia,  302 

Figere,  316 

,metaphor  from  hunt- 

ing,  226 

,  =  ponere,  94 

Finis,  379,  421 
Fire,  worship  of,  350 
Fires,  common  iu  the  city, 

306 
Fiscus,  83,  336 
Fish,  river,  344 


Flaccus,  386 

Fhigellum,  148,  309,  317 

Flameohim,  255 

Flameum,  37,  131 

Flamingo,  272 

Flaminia  via,  9 

Flavius,  82 

Flax,  427 

Fleece,  goldcn,  325 

Flesh,  395 

Floralia,  133,  336 

Flos  Asiae,  98 

Flowers  on  doors,  117,  132, 

222,  235,  286 
Foculus,  71 
Foeniseca,  440 
Foenum,  152 
Foliatmu,  147 
Folles,  cheeks,  175 
FolHs,  purse,  298 
Fonteius,  Consul,  294 
Fora,  29,  118,  305 
Foricae,  50 
Formica,  140 
Fornix,  274 
Fortasse,     without    doubt, 

345 
Fortis,  78 
Fortitudo,  military  couragc, 

242 

,  resolution,  257 

Fortuitus,  311 

Fortuna,  12,  157, 234,  257, 

340 

Romae,  251 

,  =  sors,  198 

,      worshipped     at 

Praeneste,  323 
Fortunae  filius,  157 
Fortunare,  393 
Fortiiue-tellers,  153 
Foruli,  67 
Forum  Augusti,  17 
Fossor,  267 
Fracta  de  merce,  81 
Fractus  ocello,  376 
Fracta  voce,  36 
Fraga,  298 
Framea,  300 
Frangere  opes,  324 
Frankincense,  427 
Fratres  aheni,  394 
Freedmen  took  their  mas- 

ters'  names,  422 
Frigescere,  385 
Fritillus,  316 
Frivola,  65,  98 
^p6vqixa  ffapK6s,  395 
Frons,  24,  25,  155 

,  authority,  320 

j ,  modesty,  276,  425 

I obducta,  216 
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'niuto,  4 

ru^'i,  80,  325 

nii  ilis  initis,  8 

rumentatio,  182,  237,  Ul 

nisino,  68 

rusta,  6C 

uKruni,  «  IkhI,  IU,  208 

uuiDsi,  102 

unnnibulus,  53,  337 

uuilus,  391' 

uni  ni,  207 

unerul  diuncr,  438 

,  i>ul)lic.  18 

ritcs,  405,  438 


Funcstare,  193 

Funus,  391 

Furcrc,  157 

Furiac,  115,  298 

Fumi,  163 

Furor,  327 

Furtuui,  27 

Fuscina,  39,  208 

Fuscus,  88,  282 

Future  with  Si  or  Cum,  322 


G. 

Gabii,  61,  117,  163,  239 
(iades,  wonien  and  charaeter 

of,  273,  274 
Gaetulia,  337 
Gaetulicus,  193 
Gactulus,  97 
Galatia,  165 
Galba,  patrician,  191 
,  govemor  in  Hispania, 

210 

,  his  death.  154 

,  A.,  93 

Galbinus,  34 

Galca,  242 

Galeatus,  21,  212 

Galeruni,  122,  209 

Galli,  gladiators,  120,  208 

of  Cybele,36,150,  206, 

432 
Gallia,  scliool  for  lawyers, 

178 
Gallicinium,  223 
Gallicus  axis,  201 

Kutilius,  307 

I  iallinae  tilius  albac,  305 
Gallita,  287 
(Tallinaria,  75 
Gambling,  13,  192 
Gannirc,  424 
Ganymedes,  98,  217,   219, 

296  I 

Gardens,  in  Rome,  79 
G;irlic,  432  I 


tiaruui,   137 

Gaums,  .Mons,  198,  22(» 

(iausa]uun,  a  bcartl,  -Hl 

Genicrc,  170 

Gcmini,  429,  437 

(icnima,  10 

Gcncrosus,  123,  193,  196 

,  ironical,  210 

Gcucsis,  155,  335 
Gcnialis  dics,  84 

lcctus,  114,  255 

Genitive  iu  ci,  408 
pcriplirasis    witli, 

82,  86,  87,  94,  221,  236, 

284,  436 

,  posscssivc,  267 

Genius,  84,  114,  154,  390, 

429 
Gentes,  country  people,  212, 

308 
Gcnuini  dentes,  98,  386 
Gcrmanicus,  coin,  130 
Gibbus,  252 
Gigantcs,  86 
Glabrio,  87 
Gladiators,  89,  133 

,  noblc,  207 

,  killing  of,  49 

,    great    number 

of,  49,  4-11 

,  wli  en  stopped,  49 

Glaudes,  298,  330 

Glaphyrus,  119 

Glass,  97 

Glaueus,  309 

Gleba,  329 

Gluto,  425 

Glyco,  416 

rvciidi  (TeavT^u,  262 

Gobio,  263 

Gods  on  the  steru,  438 

,  providence  of,  256 

Goitre,  307 

Goose,  liver  of,  102,  443 
Gorgo,  278 
Gout,  301,  420 
Gracchi,  27 
Gracchus,  36,  209 
Gradivus,  37,  303 
Graeculus,  129 
Grammar,  teacher  of,  185 
Grammatici,  53,  144 
Grapes,  preservation  of,  266 
Grassari,  330 
Grassator,  74 
Greek  actors,  55 
Greeks,  influx  of,  51 
Greniiuni,  3  10 
Gulosus,  262 
Gurgcs,  135 
Gustus,  261 
(iuttus.  71.  273 


(iyani.  1 1 
(iyarus,  2H 
(iyiunasia,  56 
Gypsuiu,  21 


H. 


Habitus,  62,  325 

Hadrian,  161 

,   palacc  at   Tili\ir, 

323 
Haemus,  55,  130 
Hacrcre,  82,  316 
Hair,  26,  33 

,  way  of  dressinij,  1  19 

Hami,  buckets,  339 
Hamilcar,  243 
HamiUus,  248 
Hannibal,  128 

,  after  Cannae,  180 

,    his     elephants, 

287 
marches  against 

Rome,  136,  180 
,    his  march   into 


Italy,  243 

loses  an  eye,  243 

,    his    fliffht    and 


250 


death,  21-1 
Harpy,  202 
Haruspex,  37 
Hasta,  49 
Haud  mora,  431 
Haurire  caelum,  54 
Haustus  (watering  of  g:ir- 

den),  68 
Heart,  seat  of  understand- 

ing,  179,  436 
Hebe,  297 
Hecatombe,  287 
Hecuba,  her  death 
Hedymcles,  1 11 
Heliades,  96 
Helicon,  161,  370,  416 
Helleborum,  403 
Helvidius  Priscus,  96 
Helvina,  76 
Hemina,  388 
Heracleitus,  232 
Herba,  the  bladc,  4-38 
Herculcs,  9,  102,  192,  391 
,   choicc   of,   402, 

418 

,  gilt  statue  of,  306 

,  his  bow,  300 

,  his  dcath,  265 

,  pillars  of,  338 

,    worshippcd     at 

Tibur,  323 
musarum,      his 


temple,  167 
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Herculis  verba,  26 
Here,  47 
Hcredes,  248 

sui,  440 

Heres,  286,  316 

ex  uncia,  &c.,  7,  9 

lcgitiuius,  440 

substitutus,  391 

Herniac,  196,  394, 
Heruiarcus,  57 
Hermione,  210 
Hernici,  330 
Hcroas,  adjective,  381 
Herod,  431 
Hesperides,  104,  325 
Hesterni,  406 
Hexaphoron,  10 
Hiaudus,  416 
Hiare,  to  be  eager,  431 
Hiatus,  147,  251,  439 

niask,  159 

Hiberiua,  117 
Hibernare,  436 

Hic,  not  tbe  latter,  305, 365 

,  of  tbis  sort,  270,  338, 

345,  388,  392 
Higb^vaymen,  74 
Hinc,  after  tbis,  405 

,  from  tliis  time,  137 

Hippia,  120,  248 
Hippocrene,  164,  369 
Hippolytus,  254 
Hippomanes,  123,  158 
Hircosus,  401 
Hirpinus,  196 
Hirrus,  248 
Hiscere,  103 
Hispania,  201 

conquered       by 

Cartbaginians,  243 

Hispulla,  279 

Hister,  30 

Historicus,  174 

Hoc  agere,  105,  166,  168 

Homer,  349 

and    Virgil    com- 

pared,  275 

,  parody  of,  218 

-,  wben  be  Uved,  167 


Homuncio,  103 

Hoops,  402 

Horace,  bis  satire,  386 

,  bis  lyric  poetry,  434- 

,    in    easy    cu'cum- 

stances,  169 

used  in  scbools,  186 


Horoscopus,  437 
Horridus,  252 
Hospitium,  60 
Houses  sbut  on  deatbs,  304 
Hyacintbiua,  377 
Hyacinthus,  122 


Hvbis,  21 
Hymcttus,  309 
Hyperborei,  147 
Hypotbetical  construction, 

uuusual,  321 
Hypsipyle,  377 


I  nunc,  138,  253,  284,  409, 

larbas,  3,  97 

laspis,  97 

Ibis,  worsbip  of,  343 

Icarus,  9 

lctericus,  154 

Ictus  fulguris,  280 

Ida  of  Crete,  296,  337 

Idoneus,  321 

Idumaea,  205,  271 

Igitur,  connecting,  362 

Igniculuni,  55 

Ignis  Trojanus,  84 

Ignobilis,  212 

Illic,  254 

Illuc,  41 

Illyricum,  201 

Imagines,  127 

Imago,  gbost,  311 

ImbelUs,  201,  355 

Immo,  use  and  derivation, 

361 

,  nay  rather,  254 

Impar,  60 

Impatiens  acerbi,  169 
Impellere,  391 
,    to   pusb    aside, 

395 
Imperfect,  36,  60,  423 
Improbulus,  99 
Improbus,  hot  headed,  73 

,  sly,  157 

,    shameless,    87, 

221 
Impune,  3 
Imputo,  26,  94,  128 
Imus  lectus,  37 
In  consilio,  60 
luaequalis,  96 
luanis,  220 
Incendia,  306 
Incerare,  235 
Incestus,  79 
Inclinare,  218,  248 
lucolumis,  =:  sanus,  25 
Incubuit,  136 
lucurvare,  383 
lude,  tberefore,  105 
Index,  an  informer,  236 


Index,  digitus,  234 
Indicium,  information,  236 
Indocti,  308 
Inducre,  382 
Indulgcre,  42,  357,  358 
Induperator,  81,  242 
Inebriare,  224 
Infamia,  8 
Infautcs,  317 
Infiuitive,  a  noun,  375, 376, 

387 
Infinitivc,    with   adjective, 

371,  380,  394,  418,  435, 

438 

,  poetical,  76 

Informers,  6,  83 
Ingenuug,  47,  57,  273 

ludus,  417 

Ingerere,  157,  416,  431 

Iniquus,  false  measure,  388 

Injuria,  362 

Ink,  399 

Innkeepers,   bigb    cbarges 

of,  205 
Inopi  arte,  284 
Inquisitor,  82 
Insauia,  31 
Inscriptus,  branded,  318 

,  embroidered,  205 

Insolatio,  409 

Institor,  186 

Insula,  60,  72 

Intactus,  127 

Intention      (voluntas)     to 

commit  a  crime  punisbed, 

310 
Interest,  rate  of,  217,  429 
lo,    confounded  with    Isis, 

151 
lonius,  121,  438 
Ipbigenia,  288 
Ipsc,  tbe  great  man,  9,  96, 

99 
,  of  one's  own  accord, 

175 
Ire  praecipiteni,  57 
Irrigation,  68 
Irriguus  somnus,  420 
Irrorare,  437 
Isaeus,  53 
Isis,  301 

— ,  her  temple,  217 
— ,  her  worsbip,  148,  151 
Ister,  206 
Ita,  surprise,  131 
Ita  fit,  439 
lulus,  285 
Ivory,  271,  339 
Ivy  destroys  a  temple,  243 
Ixion,  298' 
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Jaooro,  to  lio  nt  tuMo,  20G 
Jncio,  connxjumls  of,  3  M5 
Jnctare  jujr>nii.  295 

niniius,  55,  88 

Jnctare,  to  show  oH",  9 
Jnctura,  57.  121,  21K,  308 
Jaculntor,  orator,  ]  Ifi,  183 
Jain,  nt  lcnsrth,  110.  311 
,    cinphatic,    65,    201-, 

219,  35 1 

,  for  a  long  time,  163 

,  presently,  105 

nunc,  335 

Janus,  111,  380 
Jason,  4,  126,  181 
Jnundice,  151 
Jecur,  426 

Jews,    46,    74,    153,    321, 

431 
Judex,  197 

tnorum,  79 

Judicare,  311 
Judicem  dnre,  361 
Judices,  176,  293 
Jugum  jactarc,  295 
Julia  lcx,  115,  222 
JuHa  Sabiiia,  27 
Juuctura,  383,  117 
Junius,  347 
Junix,  393 
Juno,  her  temple,  361 

,  woman's  genius,  3 1 

,  pronubu,  116 

Rcgina,   her  worsliip 

and  titles,  278 

Juuonis  avis,  167 
Jupiter,  the  air,  99 

,    rcared    in    Cretc, 

296,  337 

Hammon,  153 


Jura,  32 

parentis,  222 

.Turatus,  active,  93 
Jus    civile,  29 

liberorum,  222 

Naturalc,  424 

,  sauce,  316 

,  sui,  431 

,  trahere  in,  238 

,  vocare  in,  356 

•Tustitia,  86 

•Tustitium,  67 

Juvenal,  supposed  to  have 

been  a   military   officer, 

76 
.Juvenes  jocos,  435 

marini,  338 

Juvenilis,  great,  240 
Juvenis,  86,  97,  196,  316 
Juvema,  41 


Knlendac,  219 


Labeo,  374 
Labi,  to  dci)art,  130 
Laboro,  to  desire,  392 
Labra  movere,  303,  432 
Lacerna,  5,  9,  59,  73,  175, 

218,  338,  364 
Laccrnatus,  9 
Lacerta,  68 

Lacertus,  a  sea-fish,  327 
Lachesis,  47,  226 
Lacus,  tanks,  157 

Albanus,  84 

Lactes,  392 

Lacuna,  9 

Ladas,  301 

Ladon,  the  serpent,  325 

Laelius,  331 

Laeua,  73,  103,  171,  377 

Laenas,  100 

Laertes,  250 

Laestrygones,  346 

Lagcna,  176,  205,  284 

Lagus,  120 

Lamiae,  91,  141 

AaixiraST](popia,  442 

Lances,  282 

Landslip,     description    of, 

160 
Lanista,  60,  131,  133 

,  his  rules,  201 

Lapidosa  cheragra,  421 

Lapillus,  390 

Lappa,  170 

Lar,  a  housc,  56,  192 

Lararia,  418 

Lares,  35,  192,  226,  286 

,  foreign,  200 

,  comj)itales,  410 

Latcrani,  231 
Lateranus,  204,  205 

,  Phiutius,  232 

Laterna,  100 
Latifundia,  38 
Latina  via,  98 
Latine  i)oscere,  272 
Latii  pastores,  38,  216 
Latiua,  214 
Latinus,  7,  116 
Latona,  252 
Latus,  sca-coast,  201 
Laurcntiiin,  15 
Ijauruohis,  ])Iay,  207 
Lauronia,  28 
Laurus,  41,  166,  440 


Lnutuinino,  75 

Lautus,  10,  260,  317,  336, 

438 
Lavinuin,  285 
Laxare,  85 

Lectica,  6,  10,  17,  70 
Lecticarii,    70,    13H,    177, 

226,  414 
Lectus  genialis,  114,  255 
Leda,  117 
Leeks,  sacred,  315 
Legatum,  221,  222 
Leges,  215 

et  jura,  29,  32 

Legio,  332 

Legion,  divisions  of,  239 
Leniurcs,  132 
Length  of  days,  2 16 
Leutulus,  119,  207 

Sura,  252 

Spintlicr,  173 

Leotychidcs,  309 
Lepidi,  131,  192 
Lettcr  carriers,  90 
Leucas,  212 
Lex  .Tulia,  8,  28,  115 

l\)rcia,  203 

Scantinia,  29 

ServiliaofGlaucia,  293 

Vocouia,  9 

Liba  venalia,  63 
Libelli,  pocms,  12,  66 

,  accusatorii,  133 

,  legal  paj^ers,  174 

,  Tusci,  299 

Libelhis,  a  pctition,  331 
Liber,  3 

Lilicr,  bark,  134 
Libcrtas,  32 
Libertinus,  15 
Liberty,  true,  421 
Libitina,  288 
Lil)ra,  37 1,  409,  424 

,  constellatiou,  419 

Libraria,  147 

Librarius,  224 

Libum,  364 

Liburni,  70,  85,  147 

Libya,  201 

Liceri,  433 

Licinus,  5,  15,  339,  393 

Life,  brcvity  of,  225 

Lightliouses,  285 

Lignum,  =  tabellac,  305 

Ligula,  95 

Ligurian  marblc,  71 

Ijigus,  435 

Limitcs,  303 

Jjinigcr,  152 

Lintea,  205 

Liparnen,  297 

Litcrae  pennatac,  90 
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Littus  arare,  168 
Lituus,  332 

Livor,  colour  of  grapes,  32 
Livores,  contusions,  361 
Liviils    Saliuator,     censor, 

268 
Locatus,  226 
Loculi,  13,  263,  305 
Loeus,  rank,  14 
Locusta,  10 
Lodix,  170 
Louge,  =  diu,  167 
Longinus,  jurist,  231 
Loripes,  26,  253 
Lovers  at  their  mistressps' 

doors,  430 
Lubricare,  274 
Lubricus,  427 
Lucan,  his  life  and  death, 

171 
Lucaui  agri,  206 
Lucerna,  9 
Lucernas,  ante,  256 
Lucifer,  424 
Lucilius,  5,  20,  21,  386 
Lucky  men,  183 
Lucretia,  252 
Lucro  dare,  154 
Lucus  Martis,  4 
Ludi  Miscelli,  7 

plebeii,  118 

publici,  208 

Ludius,  120 
Ludus,  school,  262 

,  shows,  208 

Lugdunum,  7 
Lumbrici,  86 
Luna,  town,  71 

,  on  shoes,  183 

Lunae  portus,  435 
Lupa,  52 
Lupauar,  122 
Lupercus,  39 
Lupus,  386 

,  fish,  101 

Lusca,  statua,  177 

Luscus,  388,  432 

Lusisse,  to  sing  of,  435 

Lustral  water,  393 

Lustratio,  41 

Lutare,  406 

Luxuria,  always  has  a  bad 

sense,  264,  428 


M. 

Macellum,    100,  116,    261, 

266 
Machaera,  164 


Macrinus,  390 
Mactare,  280 
Macula,  316 
Madidae  ahic,  245 
Madidus,  of  winc,  348 
Maeceuas  supinus,  10 

,  his  delicacy,  281 

Maena,  404 
Maenades,  138,  384 
Maeonides,  436 
Macotae,  354 
Maeotis  palus,  83 
Maevia,  5 

Magister  equitum,  192 
Magna  amicitia,  94 
Magnaniraus,  437 
Magnus  annus,  295 
Majestas  festorum,  62 

temjjlorum,  270 

Maligne,  399 

Mamilla,  179 

Mamma,  399 

Mando,  to  teach,  333 

Mandra,  69 

Mauducus,  62 

Manes,  40,  429 

Mango,  444 

Manicae,  133 

Manilia,  133 

Manipli,  bands  of  hay,  204 

Mauipuli,  332,  362 

Manius,  442 

Mantica,  410 

Manumission,  422, 423 

Mappa,  95 

Marathon,  402 

Marble,  Plirygian,  339 

African,  182 

Marble,  Laconian,  274 

,  foreign,  323 

,  Ligurian,  7 

Marcellus,  39 

Mare  caelo  confundere,  136 

Mare  nostrum,  100 

Marem  strepitum,  435 

Margine,  de,  81 

Margo,  4 

Maris  expers,  440 

Marius.  C,  201 

,  his  earlylife — con- 

quers  the  Cimbri,  213 
,  his  flight,  return, 

and  death,  251 

Priscus,  8 

Marmoreus,  303 
Marra,  75,  358 
Marriage  contract,  130 

,  time  of,  56 

Mars,  52,  253 

,  figure  of,  269 

Ultor,  his  templc,  336 

Marsi,  61,  330 


Marsyas,  216 
Martis  framea,  300 
Masculus,  headstrong,  428 
Masks,  62 
Massa,  7 

,  dumbbells,  144 

Masurius,  jurist,  423 

Materia,  317 

Mathematici,  153,  335 

Matho,  6,  177,  263 

Matronalia,  219 

Maura,  138,  24«,  331 

Mauri  atque  Indi,  139 

Medea,  159 

Mcdia  vena,  116 

Medi,  402 

Medicus  digitus,  234 

Meditatus,  practised,  152 

Medulla,  333 

Megalesia,    36,    118,    275, 

336 
Meleager,  101 
Melicerta,  424 
Membrana,  3,  166,  399 
Memnon,  statue  of,  343 
Memphis,  354 
Men,  origin  from  trees,  113 
Meuageries,  69 
Menalippe,  211 
Menoeceus,  334 
Mens  bona,  391 
ilenstrua,  176 
Mentor,  200 
Meracus,  409 
Mercator,  —  emptor,  306 
Mercatores,  41,  444 
,     their     enter- 

prise,  353 
Merces,  interest,  443 

,  rent,  46 

,  teachers'  pay,  179 

Mercurialis,  425 
Mercurius,  443 
Mergere,  235 
Meritoria,  69 
Meroe,  151,  307 
Messala,  396 
Messahna,  122 
,    man-iage    with 

Silius,  255 
Messe  tenus  propria,  438 
Messis,   a  harvest   of  fees, 

175 
Meta,  diagram,  388 

,  metaphor,  403 

,  circus,  156 

MeteUus,  58 
Metellus  Creticus,  194 

Pius,  352 

Methodici,  248 
Metreta,  70 
Metuens  divum,  393 
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Metuo,  371) 
Metiis,  32  i,  330 
.Mi.il)sa,  l(Ht 

.Miilus,  his  tiHHl  tiiriiiii^  t<> 
poKl,  231 

,  his  cnre,  387 

Mii:iilo,  103 

MiLTra,  128 

Mil.tiis,  137 

Militarv  dooonitions,  3fi5 

rtog^'inp,  213,  331 

justice,  361 

Mills,  197 

Milo,  27 

Milviis,  220 

Mimalionos,  381- 

Minius,  105.  157,  208,303 

Minari,  hastilc,  177 

Mincrva,  278 

,  her  fcstival,  2  10 

,  hcr  spcar,  300 

Minerval,  2 10 

Minor,  too  suiall  for,  350 

Minores,  descendants,  212 

Mint,  169 

Mintumae,  251 

Minutal,  327 

Minutu3,  a  participle,  309 

Mirari,  299 

Mirniillo,  119,  208 

Mirrors,  3 1 

Miseellanea,  262 

Miser,  poor,  201,  261 

Mitbra.  niysteries  of,  351 

Mithridates  VI.,  160,  250, 

335 
Mitra,  woman's  tnrban,  52 
Mittere.to  throw  overboard, 

282 
Modellers,  227 
Modico  ore,  417 
Modicum  sitiens,  405 
Modius,  67,  327 
Modo,  but  now,  339 

,  eniphatic,  355 

,  tbe  otlier  day,  212 

Moesia,  province,  226 
Mola,  mill,  197 

,  salsa,  279 

Mollis,  29 

Molossi,  288,  329 

Moneta,  169 

Monile,  33 

Monkeys,  247 

Monkish  emendations,   35, 

56,   123,  129,   132,  133, 

145,  156,  191,  200,  310, 

429 
Mons  auri,  289,  103 
Montanus,  87 
Monychus,  4 
Mora  nulla,  139,  288 


Morbus  mentin,  26,  29,  219 

Moro  aniniae,  71 

Murturia,  181 

Mosi-s,  324 

Moveri,    to    dance,    activo, 

426 
Mucius,  20,  386 
Mupil,  25  1 
Mullus,  80,  100,  rio 
Multicia,  31,  275 
Mumniius,  268 
Mundus,  the  skv,  156 
Munora,  19 
Muuicipalis,  19 
Municipes,  81 
Muraena,  101 
Muria,  137 
Murrina,  126,  177 
Muses'  temple,  167 
Mushroonis,  104 
Jlusic,  teacbers  of,  182 
Mustacca,  130 
Mustum,  220,  249 
Mutire,  387 
Mycenae,  417 
Mycenis,  fem.,  289 
Myron,  200 
Mysterics,  356 


N. 

N.  L.  =  non  liquet,  293 
Nabatbaei,  271 
Naevolus,  222 
Nam,  connecting    particlc, 

145, 1 18 

,  for  instanee,  129, 394 

,  resuming,  69 

Names,  Roman,  103 

Nanus,  194 

Narcissus,  favourite  of  Clau- 

dius,  340 
Nardus,  147 
Nares,  378 
Nasica,  58 
Nasiterna,  97 
Naso  crispante,  401 
Nassa,  288 
Natalia,  211 
Natans,  afloat,  250 
Natta,  199,  -400 
Natura,  424 

Natura  and  Sapientia,  3  10 
Nature  and  Ucason,  310 
Natus,  19 
Naulum,  199 
Ne  nobis  l)landiar,  iS? 
Neapolitan  inscription,  sup- 

posed  to  refcr  to  Juvcnal, 

76 
Nec,  followed  by  Et,  297 


Ncc,  not    even,    271,   283, 
303,  335 

noc,  2H7 

,  =  noc  tumcn,  289 

Nocklaces,  1 16 

Noctar,  371 

Nenii)e,  98,  205 

Nepos,  a  baker,  197 

Ne<iuo,  not  evon,  327 

Nerius,  392 

Ncro,  a  niusiciun,  51,  208 

,  a  night  bruwlor,  71 

,  a  poot,  87.  210.  381, 

,  a  ravishcr,  253 

,  a  recitor,  211 

burns  Konie,  20,  210 

Calvus,  =  Domitian, 

82 
,   colossal  portrait  of, 

211 
,    conspiracv    again.st, 

210 

,  covetousness  of,  231 

establisbes  public  spor- 

tula,  14 

forces   senators  into 

the  arena,  208 

,  his  gluttony,  89 

,    his    instrumeuts    of 

applause,  274 

,  his  mon-wivcs,  9 

,  bis  names,  211 

,  his  rcign  and  death, 

210 

,  bis  robberies,  289 

,  his  statue  and  golden 

house,  211,  386 

kills  bis  mother,  and 

two  wives,  and  sister,  and 
fatber,  and  aunt,  and 
brother,  209 

murders  Britannicus, 

10 

plundcrs  Delpbi,  153 

,  =z  Caesar,  206 

Nescire,  to  refuse,  33t 
Latino,  129 

paratus,  439 

Nescirint,  358 
Nescius,  312 
Ncstor,  249,  289 
Nicetcria,  52 

Nigrum  in  candida  verlere, 

47 
Nile,  mouths  of,  295 
Niniirum,  249 
Niobc,  128 
Niphates,  1 13 
Nitidus,  274 
Nobilis,  212 
Nocte  paratum,  383 
Nomen,  a  dol)t,  175 
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Nomon,  a  man,  312 
Nomenclator,  14 
Nou,  at  bef^fiuning  of  a  sen- 
tence,  378 

,  for  Ne,  145,  371 

tantuui,  18 

Nona  aetas,  295 

Nonaria,  388 

Noruia,  408 

Nostruni  marc,  100 

Notare,  220. 

Novicius,  71 

Novius,  288 

Novus  homo,  212 

Nubere,  38 

Nuces,  proverbs  witb,  375 

Nudus,  31,  33 

Numa,  46,  58,  204,  394 

Numantinus,  192 

Numitor,  171,  199 

Nunc,  after  tbis,  378 

Nuper,  22,  79,  217,  347 

Nursing,  113 

Nurtia,  236 

Nysa,  170 


O. 

O,  terminatiou  of  nouus  in, 

375 
O  mores,  377 
Oatb,  military,  363 
Oatbs,  form  of,  114 
Obba,  428 
Oberrare,  429 
Obit,  perfect,  154 
Obliquo  ferro,  186 
Obscoenum  limen,  430 
Obscoenus,  meaning  of,  25 
Obscurus,  dirty,  123,  124 
Obstipus,  404 
Obstricta  cervice,  238 
Occare,  438 
Oceanus,  270 
Ociruum,  409 
Octavia,     wife     of     Nero, 

209 
Oenophorus,  144,  165,  428 
Oestrum,  89 
Ofclla,  272 
Ofta,  361,  416 
Ofiicio  fungi,  234 
OflBcium,  attendauce  on  the 

great,  70,  130 
Oguhiia,  140 
Ohe,  376 

Oil,  for  batbing,  100 
Oletum,  386 
Olim,  derivation,  116 
,  again  and  again,  243 


Olim,  for  a  long  time  past, 

86,  139,  217 
Oliva,  302 
Ohvum,  401 
Olympia,  302 
Olvnthus,  takeu  by  Philip, 

283 
Ombi,  347 

Omentum,  303,  393,  444 
Onious,  sacred,  345 
Ope,  iustruments,  330 
Operae  pretium,  338 
Operari,  to  sacrifice,  286 
Operum  lex,  174 
Opes,    distinguishcd    from 

divitiae,  232 

,  for  divites,  223 

Opici,  66,  146 
Opifex,  435 
Opimus,  251 
Opisthographi,  4 
Opobalsamum,  29 
Oppia,  254 

Opponere,  to  pawn,  261 
Orator,  6,  241,  263 
Orbem  peragere,  95 
Orbes,  18 
Orbis,  274 
Orbita,  319 
Orbus,  an  orphan,  392 

,  childless,  222,  287 

Orca,  402 

Orcades,  41 

Orchestra,  168 

Ordo,  place  on  the  course, 

403 
Orestes,  210,  338,  406 
Orexis,  144,  271 
Oriental  music,  51 
Ornare,  to  furnish  a  table, 

266 
Ornatrices,  148 
Orontes,  51 
Oryx,  272 
Os  populi,  378 
Osiris,  152,  193 
Ostia,  206,  264,  285 
Ostrea,  90 
Otho  gets  Nero's  favour,  7 

,  a  brawler,  74 

,  his  astrologer,  154 

,  his  mirror,  34 

,  his  habits,  34 

kUls  Galba,  34     ' 

pathicus,  34 

,  L.  Roscius,  59,  340 

Ovatum  aurum,  394 
Ovile,  151 

Oxyrhynchifees,     344,    347 
Oysters,  198 


Paccius,  165,  287 

Pace,   with    genitivc,   &c., 

276 
Pactolus,  339 
Pactum,  114,  130 
Pacuvius,  288,  382 
Paean,  128 
Paedagogus,  185 
Pacnula,  99 

Paganus,  civilian,  363,  370 
Pagina,  174,  235,  417 
Palaemon,  146, 185 
Pulatia,  a  temple,  218 
Palatinus,  122 
Palatium,  81 
Palfurius,  83 
Pahlia,  382 
Palladium,  58 
Pallas,  15 

Pallere,  387,  412,  417 
PaUiatae,  3 
Palliolum,  55 
Pahuae,  176,  439 
Palmes,  198 
Palpo,  431 
Pahidamentum,  142 
Palus,  133 
Panis,  237 
Panuuceus,  409 
Pansa,  199 
Pantomimus,  118 
Pappare,  399 
Pappas,  159 
Papyrus,  3,  80,  174 
napaKA.r)Toi,  178 
Parare,  to  buy,  68 
Parasites,  17,' 104 
Paratus,  =  apparatus,  317 
Parca  tenax  veri,  419 
Parcae,  threads  of,  284 
Paris,  fieet  of,  250 

,  actor,  21,  120,  171 

Parnassus,  12,  369 
Paropsis,  58 
Parrhasius,  200 
Pan-icidium,  209,  306 
Parsley  crowns,  211 
Partes,  vocare  ad,  78 
Parthenius,  282 
Parthians,  416 
Partnership,  248 
Passer,  220 

Passions,  seats  of,  375,  377 
Passum,  raisin  wine,  339 
Patella,  235 

,  the  Lares'  dish,  400 

Pater  patriae,  213 
Patera,  96 
Patrare,  376 
Patriae  populoque,  321 
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rntnnms,  0,  241 
l*ntnnis,  375 
1'aulltiiii  iu'sci()  (Hiiil,  2Gt 
l'iiiillus.  31»,  iy3 

,  cnusidicus,  178 

rniiiier,  326 
ravtuieut^,  271.  323 
1'ax.  IG 

,  lKTtoin])K'.  218 

Pav  ofu  soldier.  58 
IViice,  ctlects  of,  13G 
IVncock.  19,  1G7 
IV-nrs,  2GG 

IVcteu,  1 U,  218,  1435 
lVet<ire  laevo,  31)1 
IVeuIiuin,  G3 

,  eastrense,  3G1 

1'eeunia,  l(i 

IVdig:ree,  190 

IVilius,  383 

IVtlo,  177 

1'egiisus,  57,  85,  370 

Pe^Miia,  89 

Pejoiibus  orti,  43G 

IVIainvs,  17G 

Peleus',  250,  333 

Pelias,  181 

Pelides,  72 

Pellcx,  30 

Pellicula,  4 

IVUis,  a  lcather  coat,  428 

,    distinguished    from 

Cutis,  21G 
Pellaeus  juveuis,  211 
Pelopea,  173 
Pelvis,  72,  235 
Penates,  286 
Penna,  90 
Pcnsio,  rent,  221 
Pentheus,  384 
Pepper,  338,  420,  -127,  439 
Pcr  fainam  et  populuin,  11 

inontem  advcrsum,  99 

Perajrcrc,  to  run  tlirough, 

437 

,  to  go  on,  429 

Percussor,  20<3 

Percutere,  in  weaving,  218 

Pcrfect  as  aorist,  71,  186, 

231,  212,  395 
PcrfeiTC,  to  dcal  home,  134 

,  to  go  through,  1 12 

Pcrfrigcrc,  to  takc  cold,  183 
Perfumes,  extravagant  use 

of,  137 
Pcrgula,  271 
IVribomius,  26 
Perides,  108 
PcriUus,  401 
Perire,  83 
IVristylium,  4 
iVrit,  perfect,  137, 198,  211 


Pemiitterc,  256 
IVrna.  104 
Pernoetarc,  319 
Pero,  330 
Peroiiiitus,  424 
IVrorare,  31 
IVrsicus,  G7 
IVrsona,  54,  G2,  118 

,  legal,  80 

Pcrtuudcrc,  116 
IVrtusus,  103,  410 
Pervigil,  20 1-.  3  KS 
IVtasuiicuIus,  17G 
Petosiris,  155 
Petaurum,  336 
Pexus,  34 
Pbaeacia,  104,  315 
Phaedra,  254 
Phalae,  156 
Phalaris,  198,  401 
Phalcrac,  2G9,  365,  400 
Pharius,  300 
Pharos,  120 

Tyrrhcua,  285 

Phaselus,  355 

Phasma,  207 

Pheasauts,  272 

Phiala,  96 

Pbidias,  200 

Philip  of  IMaccdon,  a  hard 

drinker,  283 

buys  cities,  283 

Pbilippi,  battle  of,  212 
Philippus,  301 
Philomcla,  173 
Philtres,  157 
Philyra,  270 
Phoebi  bahiea,  186 
Phocnicoptcrus,  272 
Pholus,  282 
Phrenesis,  327 
Phrygian  sootbsayers,  155 

marble,  339 

Pbthisis,  301 

Pbyllis,  377 

Physiciaus,   mostly  Greek, 

53 
Piaculum,  288 
Pica,  371 
Picens,  84 

Picenum,  fruit  from,  267 
Pictus,  cmbroidercd,  52, 233 
Picus,  203 

Pierides,  82,  161,  369 
Pila,  238 
Pileus,  406,  422 
Pilos  aiite,  408 
Pinniraijus,  59 
Pinsere,  380 
Pirata,  199 
Pirene,  370 
Pisa,  302 


Pino,  101 

Pittacus,  21 

Pituitn,  39 1 

Plaeenta,  2()5 

Pluuipides,  207,  208 

Plutimn,  376 

Plataiius,  4 

Pluutiu  gcns,  201 

Plautus,  191 

Pleasurc  grounds,  329 

Plectrum,  1 11 

Pliny,  his  wealth,  182 

,  pupil   of  tiuintiliun, 

183 
Pluma,  feather  bed,  21, 120, 

257 
Plupcrfect,  60 
Plural,  for  siugular,  16,  2 1, 

28,  192 
Plurimus  absolute,  69 
I'lutarch's  story  of  the  fu- 

gitive  Marius,  251 
Pluteus,  21,  385 
Pluto,  210,  298 
Pnyx,  241 
Podagra,  301 
Podium,  40 
Poetris,  371 
Polenta,  402 
PoIIio,  Crepereius,  216 

,  a  spendthrift,  261 

,  musiciau,  112,  182 

PoUita,  31 
Polycletus,  67,  200 
Polydamas,  374 
Polyphemus,  221,  317 
Pomoerium,  217,  328 
Pompeius,  informer,  88 

,  Cn.,  81,  240 

,      his      sickness, 

flight,  and  dcatb,  251 
Pomptina  pulus,  71 
Poudus  fumo,  417 
Ponere,  to  lay  downi,  51 
,  to  put  in  the  scalcs, 

175 
,  to  put  on  the  tablc, 

19,  269,  322,  379 
,    to    represent,    20, 

382,  383,  416 
Pons,  88,  91,  327 
Pouti  rex,  250 
Pontia,  159 
Ponticus,  190,  325 
Pontifex  Jluximus,  83 
Pontitical  diuuers,  83 
Pontificcs,  157 
Pontus,  83 
Popa,  280,  414 
Poiianum,  152 
PopcIIus,  409 
Popiua,  205,  267 
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Poppaea    Sabina,    wife    of 

Nero,  146,  209 
Poppysma,  155 
Porcia  lex,  203 
Porrigo,  32 
Porro,  57,  133,  174 
Pornini,  73 

secti^Tiin,  327 

Porsenna  drives  tlie  Romans 

soutii  of  Tiber,  215 
Porta,  205,  271 

,  a  bouse  door,  406 

Porticus,  79, 117, 127,  167, 

287,  402 
,  extravagance  in, 

182 


Argonautarum,  126 

Philippi,  167 

Portland  vase,  126 
Portraits,  127,  190 
Portus  Augusti,  285 
Poscere,  12,  50 
Poseidon,  god   of  the  Ae- 

geau,  300 
Posides,  323 
Positus,  85 
Possidere,  15,  .58 
Postquara,  267 
Potare,  113 
Potential  mood,  358,  388, 

425 
Potestas,  239 
Poverty,  security  of,  232 
Praebere,  49 
Praeceps,  19 
,   as    substautive, 

240 
Praeco,  14,  59,  145 

,  auctioneer,  199 

,.   a    thriving    busi- 

ness,  164 
Praecordia,  21 
Praeda  caballorum,  275 
Praefecti,  173,  238,  239 
Praefectus  urbi,  85,  307 
Praegrandis,  384,  387 
Praegustare,  159 
Praeueste,  64,  323  , 

Praesepe,  9 
Praesto,  333 
Praetexta,   214,  233,    239,  ' 

418  I 

Praetextatus,  42 
Praetor,  14,  361 

manumits,  423 

Praetors,  nuraber  of,  57        ] 
,  games  raanaged  bv,  I 

208,  233,  275,  336 
Praetoria  cohors,  239 
Praetoris  urua,  293 
Praetorium,  11 
Praetrepidus,  394 


Pragmatici,  176 
Prandium,  297,  388 
Prasinus,  276 
Pravus,  194,  319 
Prayer,  secret,  391 
,    mothers'    for   their 

cbildren,  252 
Prayers  on  tablets,  287 
Premere,  419 

Present  for  pluperfect,  172 
tense  signifies  pur- 

pose,  89 
Pretexta,  11,  273 
Pretextatus,  a  boy,  253 
Pretium  curae,  147 
Priamus,  his  death,  250 
Priapus,  34,  138 
Primipilus    centurio,    239, 

332 
Primordia  vocum,  435 
Princeps,  237 

equitum,  81 

Priucipiura,  133 
Prisons  at  Rorae,  75 
Proavus,  75,  203 
Proceres,  37,  391 
Processus,  7 
Prochyta,  45 
Procula,  31,  65 
Proculeius,  7,  173 
Procurare,  299 
Procurator,  13,  219 
Prodicus,  402,  418 
Prodigies,  299 
Prodigiosus,  299 
Producere,   to    bring    into 

court,  178 

-,  to  bi-iug  up,  133, 


157,  333 

,  to  give  life   to, 

215,  437 

-,  to  hammer  out, 


357 

Profundum,  the  sea,  297 
Progenies  terrae,  442 
Progne,  Procnc,  159,  416 
Prolusio,  95 
Proraetheus,  89,  203,  318, 

351 
Promissor,  180 
Promotion,    militarv,    239, 

331 
Promulsis,  261 
Pronoun,  omitted,  376, 380, 

437 
Properare,  51 
Propinare,  103 
Pro  populo  facere,  224 
Propositura,  93 
,  fixed  piirpose, 

254 
Prora,  28 1 


Proserpina,  298 
Proseucha,  74 
Prospera  castra,  360 
Prostare,  8 
Protinus,  385 
Protogenes,  57 
Proverbs,  ante  tubas,  21 
,  hinc  illae  lacri- 

mae,  21 
,  ovos  irphs  \vpo.v, 

424 
Prudentia,  257,  340 
Pruna,  53 
Psecas,  149 
Psittacus,  371 
Ptolemaeus,  the  astrologcr, 

154 
Public  works,  48 
PubHca  Lex,  424 
Publicus,  =:  KoivSs,  168 
Pudet,  330 
Pudicitia,  112,  138 
Pudor,  265 

,  honour,  198,  363 

,  shame,  255 

Puella,   a   raarried  woman, 

30,  406 

,  a  wife,  221 

Puellae,  muses,  82 

lenonura,  319 

Puer,  emphatic,  437 

,  slave,  71 

Pucritia,  298,  317 

Pullatae  nugae,  plays,  417 

Pullatus,  66 

Pulmentaria,  182,  265,  405 

Pulpa,  395 

Pulpitum,    62,    119,    173, 

208,  211,  336 
Puls,  13,  265,  329,  363 
Pul\inar,  123 
Puraex,  193,  223 
Punic  wars,  329 
Puuctura,  424 
Puppets,  426 
Pupillus,  8,  158,  198,  356 
Purple,  200,  330 
Purum  argentum,  226,  232 
Pusio,  115 
Puta,  408 
Puteal,  412 
Putris,  34,  421 
Pygargus,  272 
Pvgraaei,  150,  307 
Pylades,  363 

Mimus,  118 

Pvhus  rex,  249 

Pyrrha,  347 

Pyrrhus,  329 

Pyrrhus,  his  elephants,  287 

Pythaeoras,  345,  402,  436 

Pythia,  309 
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Pytismn,  27 1 
Pyxis.  2y5 


Quadra,  93 

Quadruus,      payniont       for 

batli,  40,  115 
Quadnmtos,  sportula,  14, 17 
Quadrijjenta   sestertia,    15, 

59,  103,  310 
Quadrivium,  10 
Quaestio  summa,  179 
Qualiacunquo,  319 
Quamvis,  293 
Quandoiiue,     for    Quaudo- 

cuuKiue,  -l-ll 
Quaudociue,  =  oliui,  320 
Quantulum,  125 
Quautunivis,  192 
Quartana,  84 
Quatenus,  287 
Que,  adversative,  335 
Quicuuquc,   =  quivis,  298, 

301,  319,  333 
Quid,  54,  59,  116 
Quidnaui  est,  392 
Quinquatria,  240 
Quintilianus,  119,  136 

,his  wcalth,  182 

Quintilla,    Nuuiitor's    mis- 

tress,  171 
Quippe,  98,  205,  231 
Quirinal,  38 
Quiriui,  269 
Quiriuus,  52 
Quiris,  195 
Quirites,  406 

Quisque,  =  quicunquc,  421 
Quivis,  =  6  Tvx<iv,  391 
Quo,  to  what  purposc,  192, 

203,  326,  376 
Quota  i^ars,  51,  307 


R. 

R,  the  do^s  letter,  385 
Radere,  385,  417 
Ramcx,  247 
Ramus,  400 
Rancidus,  129 
Rapere,  haste,  428 

,  to  snatch,  393 

Raptor,  181 

Kara  crates,  267 

Rare  birds.  127,  184,  379 

Hasus,  34 

Katio,  philosophy,  424 


Rationos  reforro,  17 
Recitatious.  3,  16,  167, 168, 

171,  375 
Recto  vultu,  246 
Recusare,  =  ncgare,     378, 

379 
Reddoro,  13,  65 
Redcmptus,  78 
Rodiuiicuhi,  33 
Rodiro,  of  priucipal,  444 
Kefcrro  rjitionos,  17 
Refert,  79,  160,  262,  365 
Reges,  native  princes,  199 
,  the  rich,  18,  94, 103, 

205,  381 
Regia  verba  lanistae,  261 
Rcgimen,  =  potestas,  365 
Regula,  108 
Remus,  236,  382 
ReparabiHs,  active,  381 
Repetere,  to  rcmcmber,  217 
Repetundao,  8 
Reponere,  to  repeat,  443 

,  to  retahate,  3 

Rerum  prudentia,  408 
Res  populi,  408 

utiles,  283 

Rescripta,  199 
Resinata,  201 
Respicere,  163 
Restas,  405 
Restem  sequi,  235 
Retecti  dentes,  405 
Retia  mittere,  10 
Retiarius,  39,  208 
Reticulum,  284 
Revengc,  308 
Revolvere,  a  pedigree,  215 
Rhadamanthus,  309 
Rheda,  46,  69,  88 
Rheni,  441 
Rhenus,  206 
Khetoric,   teachcrs  of,   53, 

179 
Rhinoceros,  177 
Rhodes,  137 

Rhodians,  good  seamen,  201 
Rhombus,  82,  270 
Riches,  danger  of,  231 
Rigidus,  firm,  444 

cachinnus,  233 

Rimari,  153 

Rings,  6,  271 

Rivalis,  122,  131,  289 

Rivers,  gohlen,  51 

Robigo,  306 

Romans   carried  literature 

with  them,  353 
,  degencracy  of,  136, 

137 
Komulidac,  378 
Romulus,  52,  214 


Roniuhis  fur  a  Konuiii,  383 

aiid  Koiiius,  269 

Kuris  ahimiii,  2(>H 
Kosae  for  spring,  335 
Rota  figuhiris,  89,  400 
Kubota,  lo,  50,  160 
Kuholhus  Phiutus.his  citivor 

aud  doath,  194 
Rubicuudulus,  144 
Kubrenus,  170 
Kubrica,  331,  423 
Kubrius,  87 

Kudo  lifo,  picturo  of,  329 
Rudore,  399 
Rudiarius,  121 
Rudis,  122,  181 
Rufus,  185 
Ruga,  purso,  41-t 

,  of  drapory,  275 

Kugosum  piiMjr,  420 
Kuinac,  240 
Ruptus,  4 
Rursus,  243 
Kussati,  175 
Rutila,  252 
Kutihis,  260,  317 
RutuU,  288 
Rutulus,  21,  170 
Rutupiae,  90 


S.  T.  T.  L.,  sit  tibi   tena 

levis,  378 
Sabbata,  126,  324 
Sabbath,  180 
Sabeni,  32,  61,  330 
Sabine  womon,  127 
Sabini,  252,  328 
Sacculus,  263,  327 
Saccllum,  of  Lares,  257 
Sacrameutum,  363 
Sacrifices,  280,  286,  312 
Saffron,  336 
Sagina,  85 

Saguntina  fames,  353 
Saguntine  crockery,  95 
Saguutus,  sicge  of,  353 
Sailors,    shipwreckod,   oflor 

their    hair   to  the  gods, 

285 
Saloius,  171 
Salii,  37,  157 

,  their  dress,  209 

Salinum,  400,  428 
Saliva,  425 

,  =  sapor,  438 

Saltaro,  trausitivo,  117 
Saltus,  pastures,  183 
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Salutatio,  63,  95,  138 
Sambuca,  51,  424 
Samia  arcna,  361 
Samiaus,  casters  of  metal, 

282 
Samii,  402 
Samuitcs,    gladiators,     60, 

208 
Samos,  52 

,  clay  of,  150,  282 

Samothraco,  59 

Sandapilae,  206 

Sane,  7 

Sanua,  138,  380 

Sautones,  203 

Sapientia,  philosopliy,  294, 

309,  340 
Sarcinulaj,  60,  124 
Sarculum,  75,  358 
Sarcophagus,  244 
Sardanapalus,  257 
Sardonyx,    141,    178,    305, 

376 
Sarmentus,  93 
Sarracum,  71,  95 
Sarrana,  233 
Sartago,  235,  382 
Satelles,  88 
Satur,  169,  420 
Saturare,  329 
SaturnaUa,  126,  173 
Saturnus,  112,  296 

,  planet,  151 

Saturus,  382 

Saufeia,  224 

Sauromatae,  24,  355 

Scabiosus,  musty,  422 

Scaevola,  Mucius,  215 

Scalae,  =  coenaculum,  176 

Scaphium,  134 

Scauri,  28,  157 

Scaurus,  M.  Aemilius,  268 

Schoenobates,  53 

Scimitar,  416 

Scindere,  182 

Scipiadae,  40 

Scipio,  P.  CorneHus,  128 

the     younger,     his 

names,  192 
Scissor,  102,  224 
Scohs,  321 
Scomber,  378,  437 
Scopus,  424 
Scourging  a  citizen,  illegal, 

203 
Scrinium,  135 
Scrofa,  128 
Scutica,  427 
Scutulatus,  34 
Scylla,  346 

Scythicae  volucres,  272 
Secare,  to  flog,  386 


Secessio  plehis,  60 
Secreto,  13 

Secreta,  intriguos,  143 
Secrets,    dangor    of   those 

who  hold  them,  223 
Soctile  porrum,  73 
Sectio,  49 

Sectivum  porrum,  327 
Secundus  Carinas,  rhetori- 

cian,  184 
Securis,  213 
Securus,  400 
Secutor,  ghidiator,  209 
Sed  after  digressions,  305, 

348,  349,  350,  351 
— ,  nay  more,  405 
— ,  parenthetical,  69 
— ,  repeated,  351 
Seginentum,  37,  121 
Sejanus,      commanJs      the 

Praetorian  cohort,  239 
,  fate  of  his  family. 


237 


235 


-,  his  birthplace,  236 
-,  his  life  and  death, 

his    statues    and 


disgrace,  235 
Seleucus,  247 
Self-indulgence,  428 
Sella,  10,  17,  80,  140,  178 
Semestre  aurum,  172 
Semipaganus,  370 
Semiramis,  35 
Semivir,  150 
Semodius,  321 
Senate,  262 
Seneca,  101 
,  empire  offered  to, 

209 
,    his     wealth     and 

death,  231 
Senectus,  375 
Senio,  401 
Seuium,  377,  436 
Senoues,  211 
Sensus  communis,  197 
Sententia,  149 

,  a  saw,  201 

Sententiam  ferre,  31 

Seutina,  121 

Sentire,  169 

calorem,  to  be  in  a 

fever,  287 
Sepia,  399 
Sequax,  370 
Seres,  143 
Sergia  gens,  211 
Sergiolus,  121 
Seria,  391,  411 
Seriphos,  154,  244,  312 
Scrranus,  171 


Sertorius,  351 

Servi  Puhhci,  233 

Serviha,  254 

Servius  Tullius,  last  of  the 

good  kings,  214 
,    son    of   a 

slavc,  184,  214 
Sesquipes,  380 
SessiUs,  429 
Sestertium,  13 
Setian  wine,  96,  232 
Sevcrus,  Septimius,  343 
Sextarius,  96 
Sextia  gens,  204 
Sextus,  26 
Shaving,  63 
Sheep,  sacred,  345 
Shipwrecks,     picturcs      of, 

280,  339,  383,  438 
SibyUa,  45 
SibyUini  Ubri,  202 
Sic,  as  I  was,  370 
— ,  as  you  see,  64,  75 
— ,   on  these  terms,  196, 

198 
Sicca  mors,  240 
Siccus,  430 
Sicily,  a  Roman  proviuce, 

100 
Sicyon,  52 
Sidus,  planet,  154 
Sigambr^  90 
Signatores,    witnesses,    10, 

255 
Signia,  pears  from,  266 
Signum,  work  of  art,  200 

,  a  seal,  436 

Silanus,  193 
Silex,  pavement,  139 
Silk,  134,  427 
SiUa  gens,  255 
SUigo,  98 
SUiquae,  265,  402 
SiUus,  his  death,  255 
Silurus,  81,  327 
SUvanus,  145 
SimiUs,  24 
Simplex  furor,  13 
SimpUcitas,  26 
Simpuvium,  139 
Sinciput,  300 
Sinus,  a  net,  82 

,  of  drapery,  275 

,    of    the    toga,    12, 

218 

,  sails,  19 

Siparium,  207 

Sirenes,  227,  317 

Sis,  =  si  vis,  385 

Sistrnm,  301 

Sisyphus,  298 

Si  verum  admittimus,  61 
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Slnvos,    allowaiice    of,    61, 

17t!.  22-).  32«;.  111 

-,  fouiitr_v-l)ri'd,  272 

,  cnu-lty  to,  317 

,  cvidoiioi'  of,  238 

,  for  siilo,  1() 

,  forwarilness  of,  52 

froin  Africa,  176 

Asia,  165,  177 

Moosin,  226 

Illyricuiu,  226 

the  Kast,  272 

Cappadociu,  15, 

165,  1-14 
,  frreut  numbcr  of,  58, 

61,98 
,  masters'  power  over, 

131 

,  price  of,  81 

,  public,  233 

,  tbeir  meals,  61 

tumed  equites,  165 

,  female,   cruelty  to, 

149 
Smell,  metal  tested  by,  332 
Snakes,  386 
Social  war,  96 
Socii,  199,  200 

,  partners,  248 

Socrates,  184,  308,  408 

* ,  his  frugality,  310 

Socratici,  25 
Socrus,  132 
Solarium,  247,  398 
Soldiers'  equipments,  213 

,  hairy,  331,  404 

Solida  merces,  94 

hora,  276 

Solidus,  hard,  98 
Soloecismus,  146 
Solon,  404 

,  visit  to  Croesus,  250 

Solum  vertere,  264 
Solvere,  leguin  aenigmata, 

195 

ventrem,  332 

Solyma,  152 
Somniales  dii,  394 
Sonare,  with  acc,  399, 417, 

425 
Sophista,  181 
Sophocles,  159 
Sora,  68 
Sordidulus,  59 
Sordidus,  388 
Sorites,  444 
Sortes,  12 
Sostratus,  245 
Sotadici,  25 
Spartana  cblamys,  199 
Spatium,  the  course,  meta- 

phor,  251,  257 


Sj)octacuhi,  =  siM^ctwtores, 

209 
Spivuhiria,  windows,  72,  SO 
Spccuhitores,  90 
Specch  days,  401 
SiH'eclu's,    Aristotle's    dis- 

tinctious,  179 
Spclunca,  47 
Sperare,  84 
Spernari,  79 
Spezia,  gulf  of,  4,35 
Spira,  a  string,  209 
Spirare,  29 
Spitting,  393 
Splen,  375 

Sponderc,  178,  180,  422 
Sjwnsalia,  36,  115 
Sponsio,  276 
Sponsus,  56 
Sportula,  14,  17,  70,  231, 

296 
Spumosus,  384 
Squalentes,  193 
Squalor,  355 
SquUla,  99 
Stags,  age  of,  335 
Staius,  392 
Stamen,  30 
,  thread  of  life,  249, 

335 
Stare,  11,  270 
Statera,  374,  424 
Stationes,  260 
Statius,  171 
Statua,  200 
Statues,  gilt,  306,  394 
St.  Elmo,  fire  of,  280 
Stemma,  190,  194,  400 
Stentor,  303 
Stews,  123 
Stheneboea,  254 
Stibium,  33 
Stigma,  245 
Stipulari,  180 
Stlataria,  178 
Stloppus,  416 
Stoicidae,  31 
Stoics,  304,  402,  423 
Stola,  37 

Storks  held  in  respect,  321 
Storm,  poetical,  280 

,  tropical,  311 

Stragulae  vestes,  53,  255 
Strangulare,  231 
Stratocles,  55 
Streets  of  Rome,  70 
Strictis  mamillis,  142 
Strigil,  71,  426 
Stringere,  105 
Strumosus,  253 
Structor,  102,  221,  271 
Studia,  163 


Stupcre,  88 

Stupi»!,  427 

Styx,  40 

Suusoriae,  5 

Subditus,  426 

Sul)er,  384 

Sul)esse,  84 

Subligar,  118 

Subjunctive,  of  the  purpose, 

67 
.supposingthat, 

53 
Subridens,  28 

Subsellia,  61,  168,  171,  361 
Substantivcs,  taking   after 

them  the  cases  of  their 

verbs,  121 
Substitutus  heres,  80,  391 
Subtcmen,  414 
Suburra,  46, 101,  243,  265, 

272 
Succincti  Lares,  418 
Succinctus,  80,  205,  428 
Succinere,  399 
Sucida  Lana,  95 
Sucina,  155,  219 
Sudare,  429 

,  vapour  bath,  111 

Sudores,  311 
Suessa  Aurunca,  5 

Pometia,  5 

Sufflamen,  204,  364 

Sufflare,  to  spout,  409 

Suggestus,  40 

Sui  heredes,  218,  410 

Sulcus,  20 

Sulla,  subject  of  declama- 

tion,  5 

,  bis  proscription,  27 

Sulmo,  129 
Sulphura,  41 
Sulpicia  gens,  191,  194 
Sumen,  272,  379 
Summa  saliva,  385 
Summovere,  7,  57,  330 
Summus  vertitur  aer,  121 
Sumptuariae  lcges,  14,  79 
Sunt   qui,    govemment  of, 

1 18,  287 
Supercilium,  98 
Superesse,  99 
Superest,   peculiar  use   of, 

302 
Supinus,  10,  388 

,  upturncd,  209 

Supellex,  412 
Supponere,  418 
Supposititious  children,  157 
Surae,  362 
Surdus,  170,  309 

,  duU,  439 

,  passive,  438 
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Surgens,  steep,  402 
Surgerc,  174 
Surrentine  wine,  405 
Suspendere  uaso,  378,  387 
Suspicere,    to    look  up  to, 

301 
Sustinere,  82,  327 
Sybaris,  137 
Syene,  271 
Sympleg:ules,  346 
Syngrapha,  305 
Srpbax,  128 
Syria,  206,  427 

,  provincc,  51 

Syrian  pears,  266 

_: slaves,  139 

Syrma,  211,  347 
Syrophoeuix,  205 


Tabellae,  prayers,  287 

,  w-ill,  422 

Tabellarii,  90 

Tabulata,  240 

Tabelliones,  176 

Tabernae,  15 

Tables,  11,  18,  270,  379 

Tabraca,  246 

Tabula,  gambling  board,  13 

Tabulae,    marriage  tablets, 

37,  221 
Tabulatum,  65 
Tadius,  443 
Taeda,  20,  41 

,  tree,  284 

Tagus,  51 

Tali,  274 

Talis,  =  tantus,  297 

Talo  nudo,  165 

Talus,  an  ankle,  425 

Tamen,    confounded    with 

Tantum,  159 

— ,  =  ofji.ws,  94 

Tanaquil,  154 

Tandem,  62 

Tanning,  332 

Tauti,  301 

Tauto,  omitted,  231,  296 

Tarentum,  137 

Tarpeia,  116,  279 

Fulmina,  300 

Tarsus,  57 
Tatius,  328 
Taurea,  149 
Taurica,  354 
Tauromenium,  100 
Tears,  355 
Tectorium,  147,  417 
Teges,  94,  122,  186,  226 


Telamon,  333 
Telephus,  3 
Telesinus,  166 
Temetum,  346 
Tcmperare,  to  join,  420 
Tempus  erat,  36,  60 
Tendere,  Corymbos,  117 

,  to  till,  144 

Tendere,  to  lay  out,  381 
Teuebrae,  68 
Tentyra,  347 
Teutyrites'    way  of  killing 

crocodiles,  347 
Tenuia  rerum  officia,  423 
Teres,  417 
Tereus,  165 

Termiuus,  sacrifices  to,  363 
Terra  parens,  214 
Terrae  filius,  442 
Tessellae,  271 
Tessera  frumentaria,  181 
Testa,  150,  339 
Testae,  castanets,  274 
Testamentum,  10 
Testiculus,  385 
Testudineus,  119 
Testudo,  29 
Tetricus,  435 
Teucer,  crustarius,  11 
Teucrorum  proles,  196 
Teutonicus,  251 
Thais,  54 
Thales,  308 
Theatre,  Roman,  62 

,  rustic,  61 

Theatres,  117,  260 
Theatricals,  private,  118 
Thebes,  Boeotian,  165,  334 

,  gates  of,  295 

,  Egyptian,  344,  354 

Themis,  12 

Themison,  physician,  248 

Theodorus,    music    master, 

182 

— ,  of  Samos,  282 

Thermae,  baths,  186,  260 
,    drinking-liouses, 

205 
Thermopoliuni,  205 
Thersites,  215,  263 
Theseus,  3,  9 
Thessaliae  campis,  212 
Theta,  408 
Thorax,  104 
Thracum  volucres,  306 
Thrasea,  96 

Thrasyllus,  astrologer,  155 
Thrasymachus,  rhetorician, 

184' 
Thule,  353 
Thunnus,  437 
Thyestes,  211 


Thymcle,  7,  118,  208 

Thyrsus,  118 

Tiara,  150 

Tiber,  151,  332,  392 

Tiberius,    his    astrologers, 

153 
,  his  letter  to  the 

Senate,  237 
Tiberius  puts  an  end  to  the 

Comitia,  209 
,  retires  to  Caprcae, 

235,  238 
Tibiccn,  64,  349 
Tibur,  64,  323 
,  Juvenars  estate  by, 

266 
Tigellinus,  20 
Tight-rope,  53,  336 
Tigillum,  168 
Tingere,  437 
Tiresias,  312 
Tiro,  360 
Tii-ynthius,  265 
Tisiphone,  115 
Titan,  318 
Titanes,  203 
Titi,  376 

Titius  Seiusque,  79 
Titulus,  18,  101 
Toasts,  103 
Toga,  14,  31 

,  common  life,  417 

,  not  worn  in  the  house, 

276 

,  peace,  212,  231 

,  white,  233 

,   worn   by  the   dead, 

61 

pm-a,  418 

Togata  plebs,  195 
Togatae,  3 
Togati,  178 
Togatus,  14,  57 

,  a  civilian,  361 

ToUere,  126 

,  to  rear,  115,  222 

Tomacula,  257 
Tongillus,  177 
Tophus,  47 
Tops,  401 
Torch-race,  442 
Torques,  365 
Torrens,  53,  231,  241 
TortoisesheU,  119, 141, 268, 

339 
Tortor,  309,  317 
Torture  of  slaves,  317 
Totus  et  integer,  431 
Trabea,  214,  233,  400 
Trabs,  a  ship,  337,  438 
Tradere,  to  marry,  38 
,  to  teacb,  132,  316 
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Tniilucorc,  165 

— ■ ,  to  i-hnnpe,  41 

to  cxjKJse,    193, 


2t>3 

Trnhen», 

350 


=    duierc,    279, 

lanani,  30 
iniproves     Portus 


Trajan 

Augusti,  285 
Tralles,  52 
Trjiiua,  t-14 
Tniusilio,  428 
Transirc,  56,  156,  250 
Transversa  diurni,  148 
Trebius,  95,  103 
Trechedipua,  52 
Trementes  oculi,  34 
Tremere,  to  shiver,  94 
Trepidare,  14,  65 
Trepidus,  31 
Tressis,  422 
Tria  nomina,  103 
Tribes,  422 
Tribunal  vendcre,  202 
Tribuui,  their  jurisdiction, 

186 
militares,    15,    75, 

172,  331 
Tribunus,  14,  16,  42,  75 
,  the  emperor,  41, 

260 
Triclinium,  37 
Triens,  coin,  71 
Triental,  405 
Trifolium,  wine  of,  220 
Tripodes,  165 
Tripudiare,  426 
Triscurria,  207 
Tristis,  25,  375 
Triumphal     chariot,     177, 

191 


251 


--  procession,  233, 

^-  statues,  17 

Troiades,  374 

Trojugenae,  14,  206,  268 

Tropaea,  242 

Trossuli,  383 

Trousers,  42 

Trulla,  55 

Tnmcus,  196 

Trutina,  11-1,  375 

Trypherus,  272 

Tu,  emphatic,  320 

— ,  for   general    reference, 

31,  320 
Tuba,  36 

rixae,  3 19 

Tubas,  ante,  21 
Tubcra,  102,  316 
Tucetum,  393 
TulUa  gens,  212 


Tullius,    Serviu»,  ji  shive'8 

son,  181 
Tulhis  Hostilius,  98 
Tum,  not  cut  off,  225 
Tunc,   in   the   olden  tinie, 

138 

,  tunc,  132 

Tunic,  lcnpth  of,  145 
Tuuica  Jovis,  233 

bipini,  329 

iiiolcsta,  20,  212 

Tunicutus,  111 

Turha  Hemi,  236 

Turbare,  324 

Turbida  Uoma,  374 

Turgescere,  to  get  fat,  420 

Turgida,  39 

Turgidus,  =  crudus,  405 

Turnus,  21,  170,  288,  350 

,  thc  poet,  10 

Turpis,  uglv,  319 
Tusci  libcHi,  299 
Tuscus,  400 
Tutela,  =  tutor,  325 
Tutor,  8,  198,  391 

,  frauds  of,  248,  356 

Tympana,  206 
Tyrio  filo,  178 


U. 

Ucalegon,  65 
Ulmea  coena,  272 
Ultima,  bellorum,  351 

discriminis,  284 

Ultio,  308 

Ulubrae,  239 

Ulysses,  227,  250,  263,  338 

■ goes  to  the  Phaea- 

cians,  345 
Umbella,  219 
Umbo,  29,  418 
Umbra,  a  wood,  164 

— ,  a  school,  181 

Una  simus,  94 

Unci  nares,  378 

Uncia,  271 

Unciola,  7 

Unctus,  good   dishefl,  409, 

436 

,  profligate,  411 

Uncus,  312 

Unde,  with  accusative,  320 

venis  ?  73 

Unguen,  4-10 
Unguenta,  270,  349 
Unguis,  381,  385 
Unus  et  alter,  374 
Urbanus,  303 
Urbicus,  118 


I    Urceoius,  235 
Urna,  14^1,  187,  282,  346 
Ursidius,  115 
Urtica,  38.  27  1.  413 
■urus,  participle  in,  116 
Usus  rcrum.  291,  120 

I   Ut,  Cut  or  guut,  21)7 
— ,  suppose  tiiat,  215,  221, 

256.  3U2,  354 
—  muvis,  412 
Uti,  absohite,  137 
Uva,  swarm  of  bees,  299 


Vacuns,  45,  239 

Vadimonium,  67,  74 

Vae,  4-11 

Vafer.  386,  388 

VagelHus,  303,  362 

Valeria  gcns,  191,  396 

Valvae,  223 

Vaporatus,  387 

Vappa,  422 

Vapulo,  73 

Varicosus,  142,  433 

Varillus,  26 

Varo,  427 

Varus,  knock-kneed,  437 

Vasa  aspcra,  321 

Vascones,  351 

Vatican  day,  139 

Vatinius,  the  cobbler,  97 

Vectidius,  410 

Vector,  284 

Veiento,  63,  88,  120 

Veii,  wine  of,  428 

Veiling  at  sacrifices,  142 

Vcl  duo  vcl  nenio,  374 

Velaria,  89 

Veliua  tribus,  422 

Vellere  barbam,  388,  392 
Vena,  168 
Vcnafrum,  99 
Venalia,  49 
Venalis,  205 
Venationes,  5 
Vcndere,  178 
Venerabilis,  active.  356 
Veneris  domus,  82 

maritus,  166 

Venetus,  61 

Vcnire  for  Evenire,  33,  166 

Vcnosus,  382 

Ventidius  Cumanus,  262 

Bassus,  183 

Ventilare,  6 

Ventrcm,  mergere  in,  264 

Venus,  421 

,  planet,  154 

Venusina,  127 
n    li 
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\eY:\e  lites,  181- 
Vevatvvmi,  379 
Vevbad.avc399,412 
Vevginius  Rutus,  210 

Venia,  6  „ 

—  seuvva,  ^i« 

Vevn;ia,210  329 

VevvcP,  27,  o\,  20U 
Vcv.us'arplicstopvose,179 

Vcvtc  aliquui,  4^» 

Vevtes,  299 

Vevvex,  234 

Vesta,  hev  wovship,  141 

niinov,  81 

Vestalvivgins,79   224 

Vestibulmu,  1»,  i" 
Vestini,  330 
Vetavit,  423 
Vetevcs  ayiae,  4id 
Vettius  Valens,  179 
Via  Appia,  441 

Ylaiuinia,  /i 

Tjatina,  21 

Viatica,  421 

Vicina,  150  -q 

Vietims,  how   killccl,  2/9, 

__!!^,    wbeve     pvocured, 

_^L,  xN-bite    and  black, 

278  ' 

Victovia,  16  l 

Vidua,  78 

-  ulmus,  19b  l 

Visiles  fenestvae,  72  i 

Villa,  324,  327  ', 

Villica,gavdcner's.N-ife,-66 

Villicus,  6o,_b8 

uvbis,  oa 

Viminalis,  52 
^l;;;e^'ocavvyameasuve, 

_^_,topvevailinprayev, 

causam,  293 

Vindex,  Julius,  210 


Viudicta,  308,  362 

,  inanumission  dj. 

422,  423,  426 
Vinc  switcb,  213 
Violave,  47 
Violatus,  270 
Virbius,  4-t2 
Vires,  strong  meu,  3o- 

viS;'=fesces,193 
Vivln      in     easy    «vcum- 
stanccs,  1/"  i=  i«fi 

:   . ..  used  in  schools,  18b 

and    Homer     com- 

pavcd,  275 
Vivginia,  252 
Virfdis,  =  X^^-P^''  ^^-^ 
Vivvo,  97,  218 
1  Virtue,  257 
Virtus,  16 

,  military,  ^*'^ 

Vis,  interrogative,  99 

Visceratio,  441 

Viscus,  217 

Vitiaultima,  2»  ' 

Vitis,  a  vine   switcb,  213, 

331 
Vitium,  309  i 

Vitrea  bilis,  398 
Vittatus,  79_  ! 

Vituli  manui,  bJ 
I   Vivaria,  75 
I  Vivat  Nestora,  289 
Vivere,ofstatues,200 

' _,  of  tbe  lyve,  4.Jo 

i   ._'  of  wine,  220 

135,  387,  400  ^ 

Volesus,  206  | 

Volsiuii,  64                n   qio  1 

Voluutas  (iutention),  310  | 

Volusius,  343  , 
Volveve,  to  vead,  241 

Vomicae,  301  I 

1   Vulcanus,  297  I 

!   Vulfenius,  433  I 


Vulneva,  416 
Vulsinii,  236 
Vultuves,  322 
Vulva,  267 


W. 

Wallets,  fable  of,  410 

Wbales,  231 
WiUbuntmg,  288,3bD 

Wills,80,131,248  364 

. ,  sealmg  of,  2Ud 

Windows,  72 
Wine,  Sabme  2/3 

_-  of  K.  Italy,  17b 

1    of  Suvrentum,  Wo 

1 ofVeii,428 

1   Wives    of    govemors    not 
allowed  in  prpvmces,  -0- 
,  WoolofCalabna,39o 

1 . Gallia,  192 

i ofSpain,281 

Woollen  dresses  trom  Gal 

lia,203,2l8 
Women    engaged    nr    tlie 
arena,  5,  30 

Xerampelinae,  151 
Xerxes,bisfligW  246 

his  invasion,  i*^ 


Y. 

Y,  Pytbagoras'  letter,  402 

Z. 

Zalates,  41 

Zelotvpus,  96,  lio,  -" 

Zeno!  304,  352 
Zenodovus,  211 
Zona,  a  puvse,  d^» 
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